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“My siiccens as a man of science, whatever this 
may have amounted to, has been determined, as far 
as I can judge, by complex and diveisificd mentaP 
qualities and conditions.* Of the*s<5,#fllie most^irypof- 

taut liave been — the love of science — unbounded 

• • 

patience in Jong reflecting over aiK subject — indust^ 

. ^ • • •* * 

in observing and collecting facts — and a fair share 

of invention as well as of common sensfi. With sucir 
moderate ^abilities as I possess, it is truly surprising 
that I should have influenced to a considerable 
extent the bplief of scifintilic men on some iinportant , 
points.” 

ATitobiography Life^anU Letters ({f Charles 

Jlamfm, ViJ. i. p. 107. 



PREFACE 


\T the suggestjoii of the Caiubridge Philosophical Society, the 
, Syndics of tlie (Jniversity Press d§cided in March, 1908, to 
arrange for the publication of a series of^Essays in commemoration 
of the Centenary of th^ binth of Charles Darwin ^nd of the Fiftieth 
anniversary of *the publication of The Origin of Species, The pre- 
' liminary arrangements were made by a committee consisting of the 
follqvflrig* representatives of the Council of the IQiilosopl^ic^^l Society 
and of the Press S/ndicate^: Dr H. K. Anderson, Prof. Bateson, 
.Mr Francis Darwin, Dr Hobson, Dr Marr, Prof. Sedgwick, Mr David 
Sharj), Mr Shipley, Prof, ^orley. Prof Seward. In the course of the 
preparation of the volume, the original scheme and list of authors 
4i^ve beenjnodified : a few of those invited to contribute essays were, 
for yarious rea/oiis, unable to do so, alid ^some alterations have been 

raa<1e iivtk^ titles of firticles. For tlie selection of authors and for 

• • 

the ehoice of subjects, the toiymittee^ are mainly responsible, but for 
§uch shilre of the work, in the preparation of the volume as usually 
falhi to the lot of an eltitor I accept full responsibility. 

Authoi’s were asked to address themselves primarily to the 
educ^t^ layman nither than to the *eitpert. 4t was hoj)«d that the 
•publication of the esj^ays would serve *the double purjiose of illus- 
trati]ig*th^ far-reafhiug influence of Darwin’s work on the progress of 
knowledge an(> tBe preseat attitude of original investigators and 
thinkfers towards the vibws embodiejJ in Darwin’s wprks. 

In regard t^ tl^ interpretatioil of a passage in The Origin of 
Species quoted on page 71,' it §eemed advisable !o add an editorial 
footnote? but, with this excepflonf I ha^e not felt it necessary to 
record any opinion on vie^i^^ stated in the essays. 
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In reading tlie essays in pt'oof I liave availed myself fl'eely of the 
willing assistance of sevei^l Cambridge friends, • among w^ioih I wish 
more especially to thank Mr Fnincis Darwin for the active interest 
has taken in the preparation of the volume. Mrs J. A. Thomson 
kindly undertook the translatfon of the essays by Ptof. Weismann and 
Prof. Schwalbe ; Mrs* James Ward was good enough to assist me by 
translating Prof. Bougie’s article on Sociology, and to Mr McCabe 
I am indoblsd fo? the translation of the essay hy Prof. Haeckel. For 
the translation of tTie botanical articles by Prof. Goebel, IVof. Klebs 
and Prof. Strasburger, I am responsible ; in the revision of tlie 
translation of Prof. Strasburger’s essay Madame Errera of Brussels 
rendered valuable help. Mr Wright, the Secretary of the Press 
Syndicate, and Mr Waller* the Assistant Secretary, have cordially 
cooperated witl^ me in my editorial work ; hor can 1 oinit to tliaiiK 
the readers of the Umversity Press for keeping M^atchful e;^es my 
shortcoming^ in* thejcorreclion of proofs. ^ 

Tlie two portraits of Darwin are reproduced by permission of 
Messrs Maull and Fox and Messrs Ellioft and Fry. Tlie photogravure 
of the study at Down is reproduced from an etching by Mr Axel 
Haig, lent by Mr Francis Darwin; the coloured plate illustrating 
Prof. Weismann s essay was wiginaily published by him in his 
Yortrdge iiher Desc^nde^izthe^f ie which afterwards appeared (1904) 
in English under the title Ths Evolution T theory ^ Collies of i^his 
plate were supplied by Messrs ^Fischer af Jena. ‘ 

llie Syndics of the Urilvei^y Press have agreed, in the %event of 
this volume being a financial success, to* haiuL-over the profits to a 
University fund for the endowment of biological research. 

It is clearly impossible U) express adequately in a single volume 
of Essays the influence of Darwin’s contributioiA to^knowledge on the 
subsequent progress of scientific inquiry. As Jlqjtley sfiid in 1885 ; 
‘‘Whatever be the ultimate. verdict of posterity upon this or that 
opinion which Mr Darwin has propounded ; whatever adumbrations 
or anticipations of. his doctrines may bejound in the writings of his* 
predecessors; the broad fact remains that, since the publication and 
by_ reason of the publicatfon of TU Ofu/in of Species the funda- 
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* 

mental cbnceptions and the aims of the ^itudents of living Nature 
have *bepn completely changed.... But* -the* impulse thus given to 
« scientific thought rapidly spread heyond the* oixiinarily recognised 
linQiits of Biology. Psychology, Ethfcs, Cosmology were stirred .‘to 
their, foundations, and The Origin of Species proved itse^lf to be the 
fixed point which the general* doctrine needed in order to move the 
worli’’ * « 

. In* the contributions to this Memorial Voharae, ‘some Of the authors 
* I ^ 

have more especially concerned themselves with the results achieved 

•by Darwin's owp work, while otners pass in review the progress of 
research on lines which, though unknow;i;i or but little followed in his 
day, p,re the direct outcome of his work. ^ 

Th^ divergence of views among biologists in regard to the origin of 
• spficies and as to the most promising directions in* which to seek for 
truth i8*illustrate(i by the different opinions of contributors. Whether 
Dawitt’p views on the nxpdus operandi of evolutionary forces receive 
further confirmafioii in the future, or w^hether they are materially 
modified, in no wayattects the truth of the statement that, by employ- 
ing his life ®'Mn adding a little to Natural Science," he revolutionised 
• * 

the wqrld of thought. Darwin wrote in 1872 to Alfred Russel Wallace : 
“.How grand is the onward rtish.of Science: it is enough to console us 
for the many errors which wc havV committed, and for our efforts 
bling^o^erlaid'and forgotten in the, mass of new facts and new views 
which are daily turning up." In the onward rush, it is easy for students 
convinced of the corruptness of their own views and equally convinced 
of the falsity of those of Iheir fellow- workers to forget the lessons of 
DarwiiilB life. In his autobiographical sketch, he tells us, “I have 
steadsly endeavoured to keep my tnind free so as to«give up any 
hypothesis, however much beloved... al^ soon as facts are shown to be 
opjiosqd^to it.” "Writing to Mr J. Scott, he says, “It is a gqlden rule, 
wliich I try .to ^follow, jx) put every fact which is opposed to one’s 
preconceived ‘opinion in the strongest light. Absolute accuracy is the 
hardest^ merit to^ attain, and the highest merit. Any deviation is 
ruin." * • • • 

He* acted strictly in accordance with his determination expressed 
in a letter to Lyell in 1844^ “I shall keep out of controversy, and just 

a 5 
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give my own facts.’’ As was said of another son of Cambridge^ 
Sir George Stokes, '‘He would no more#have thought of^diiSputing 
about priority, or the aythorship of an idea, than of writing ^ 
report for a company promoter.” Darwin’s life affords a stritung 
'•confirmation of the truth of ‘fiazlitt’s aphorism, “Where the pursuit. 
Qf truth has been the habitual study of any man’s life, the love of 
truth will be his ruling passion.” Great qs was the intellect of 
Darwin, liis^charactgi*, %s Huxley wrote,’ was even nobler than his 
intellect. 

A. d SEWARD. 

Botany School, Oim bridge’-:, 

March 2 :), 1909 . 
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DATES OF THE PUBLICATION OF CHARLES DARWIN'S 
BOOKS AND QF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN HIS LIFE 


.1809^ Charles I)arwir\born at Shrewsbury, February 12.’ 

1817 j 8| years old I went to Mr Case’s school,” [A day-hfehool at Shrewsbury 

kept by the Bev.^ Q. Case, Minister of the Unitarian Cliapel.] 

1818 “I was at school at Shrowibury under a great scholar, Dr Butler; I learnt 

absolutely nothing, except by amusing myself by reading and experimenting 
in CheAiistry.” 

f • 

^1825 “As 1 was doing no good at school, my father wisely took me away at a rather 
earjier ago than usual, and sent nje (Oct. 1825) to Edinburgh University 
wk,h my brother, where ^1 staVed for two years.” 

182S Began residence at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

‘U ^'cnt to ‘Cambridge early in the year 1828, and soon became acquainted 
with Professor Ileiislow .. .Nothing \;ould be more simple, cordial and unpre- 
tending than the eneouragwnent which hOjafforded to all young naturalists.” 

“During the three yqars which I spent at Cambridge my time w^as wasted, as 
far as the academical studies were concerned, as completely as at Edinburgh 
and at school.” 

‘In order to pass the B.A, Examination, it w^as... necessary t(» get up Paley's 

t ‘ Evi<lencos of Christianity,’ and his *Moral Philosophy.’ ..Thtj^ careful study 
of these w'orks, without attempting to^ learn any part by rote, wsis the only 
part of the academical course which ..was of the least use to me in the 

, edjication of my min’d.” 

- • 1 * 

1831 * Passed the^ex’sniination for the B.A. degree in January and kept the following 
terms. 

“I gained a good plade among the oljro\\oi or crowd o?^en who do not go in 
for honours.” • 

“1 am verj l|uSy,...and see.a great deal of Ilensloy, whom 1 do not know 
whether I love or respedt most.” 

Dec. ‘27.* “Bailed from Englan^ou (yir circumnavigation,” in U.M.S. Beagle^ a 
barque of 235 tons carrying 6 guns, uudePCapt. Fitzlloy. 

“There is indeed a tide in the affairs of men.” 



xiv ^Epitome of Charles Darwin's Life 

1836 Oct. 4. “ Reached Shrewsbury after absence of 5 years and 2 days." 

“ You cannot imagine how. gloriously delightful my first visit was at home ; it 
was worth the. banishment." 

Dec. 13. Went to Hve at Cambridge (Pitzwillianj Street). 

“ The only evil I found in Cambridge was its being too pleasant" 


1837 “On niy return home [in the Beagl£]’\i\ the autumn of 1836 I .immediately 
• began to prepare my journal for publication, and then saw how many facts 
IT d.'oalcd thefcommou descent of species.. ...In july (1837) I opened hiy first 
note-book for ft^ ts In relation to the (j^rigiu of Siiecies, about which I had 
l(mg reflected, and never ceased working for the irext twenty years. ... Had 
.been greatly stWk from about the month of previous March on chai'acter of 
South American fossilp, and specie.^ on Galapagos Archipelago. Those facts 
(especially hotter), origin ^if all my views," 

“On March 7, 1837 I took lodgings in [36] Great Marlborough Street in 
London, and remaiiMid tkere for nearly two years, until I was married." 


1838 “In October, that ’is fifteen months after J had ,l)egun my systematic 
enquiry, I bajipjned to read for amusemebt ‘ Malthus on I’opuhition,’ and 
being <^ell pre|1ared to appreciate the stn^gle for existence which every- 
where goes on from long-continued observation ' of the habits of animals 
and plants, it at once struck me that udder these circumstance.s favourable 
variations would tend to be jireserved, and unfavourable ones to be 
dc.stroyod. The result of this would be the formation of new siwcies. Here 
then I had at last got a tlieory by which to work ; but I was so anxious to 
avoid prejudice, that I determined not for some time to write oven the 
briefest sketch of it." 


iii.irvel at riij goo<( fortliiie that sho, ao iiihnitcty mv suriprior in every ainirle 
moral ,„al.ty co„aeu(ea t.. bo .ny wife, t^l.e U, hi™ my tdviaerS 

a very it' l>«r'w»uld have been 

wife] wiiranZye of itT . ['»» futuri 
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Epitome of Charles JOarwMs Lifd 

1842 *‘^In June 1842 I first allowed myself tlie satisftiction (if writing a very brief 
abstract of my [8j)ecies] theory in pencil in. 36 pages; and this was enlarged 
during the summer of 18’44 into one of 230 pages, which I had fairly copied 
out and still [1876] possess'.” « 

Sept. 14, Settled at the village of Down in Kent. 

“ 1 think I was nerer in a more perfectly quiet country.” ’ . 

Publication of The Structure and j)utribution qf Coral Re^% ; being Part I. • 
of the Geology of the Voyage of the Beagle. 

1844 Publicfation of Geological Observaiions on the V olcanic Islands visited during 

the Voyage of H.ABS. Beagle ; being Part II. of the Geology of the Voyage 
hf the Beagle. 

I think much more highly of my book on Volcanic Islands since Mr Judd, by 
far the best judge on the subject in England, has, as 1 hear, learnt much 
from it.” [Autobiography, 1876.] 

1845 Publication of the Journal qf Researches as a separate book. 

1846 Publication of Geological Observations on South America ; being Part III. of 
'» the Geology of Hie Voyage of the Beagle. '• 

1851 Publication of a Monograph of the Fossil Lepadidae^odi of a Monograph of 
the siih-ctass Cirripedia. 

“ I fear the study of the Cirripedia will ever remain ‘ wholly unapplied,’ and 
yet 1 feel thaPsuch study is better than castle-building.” 

1854 .'PuiJlication of Monographs of the Balanidae and Venrucidae. 

“ 1 worked steadily 4^ou this subject for... eight years, and ultimately published 
two thick volumes, descr.bing all the known living species, and two thin 
quartos on the extinct species... .My work was of (jousiderable use to me, 
when 1 thad to discuss in the Origin of Species the princijiles of a natural 
classificaftion. Neverfciieless, I doubt whether the work was worth the 
eonsumption of so much time.” 

“ From ISe[iternber 1854 I devoted, my whole time to arranging my huge pile of 
. notes, to observing, and to experimerting in relation to the transmutation of 
species.” 

18^ “Ear>v ill i{^56 Lyull advised me to write out my views pretty fully, and 
1 b'%an at once to do sc on a scale three or four times as extensive as that 
which was afterwards followed in my Origin of Species.''^ 

1858 Joint paper by Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace “On the Tendency 

of Species to form Varieties; and on the perpetuation of Varieties and 
Siiecies by Natui*al Means of Selection,” communicated to the Liiiuoan 
Society by Sir Charles Lycil and Sii" Joseph Hooker. 

“I was at first very unwilling to consent Tto the communication wf his MS. to 
the Society] as I thought Mr Wallace Aight consider my doing so unjustifi- 
able, for 1 did net then know how generous and noble was his disposition.” 
Jnlj 20 to Aug. 12 at Sandown [Isle of Wight] began abstract Species 
book.” 

1859 Nov. 24. Publication of The Origin qf Species (1260 copies). 

“Oh, good heavens, the relief to nry head and body to banish the whole 
subject from niy mind !...But, alas, how frequent, how almost universal it is 
in an author to persuade himself of the truth of his own dogmas. My only 
hope is that I certainly see many dithculties of gigantic stature.” 

' The first draft of The Origin of Species^ edited by Mr Francis Darwin, will be 
published this year (1909) by the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 



xvi Epitome of Charles Darwin's Life 

1860 Pablication of the second edition of the Origin (3000 copies). 

Publication of a Naiuralufi Voyage, * ^ 

1861 Publication of the third edition of the Origin (2000 copies). . 

“1 am going to wri*te a little book... on Orchids, and to-&ay I hate them worse 
than everything.” 

U862 Publi 9 ation of the book On the variom covtrivances hy which Orchids are 
fertilised hy Insects, 

1865 Ilead paper before the Linnean Society ^‘On the Movements and Habits 

of Climbing plants.” (Published as a book in "ISTS.) 

■ in ^ 

1866 Publication of the fourth edition of the Origin (1250 copies). 

1868 “ I have sent the MS. of my big book, and horridly, disgustingly big it will be, 

to the printers.” 

Publication of the Variation of Animals and Plants under DomesticcUion. 
“About my book, I will gi^e you [Sir Joseph Hooker]^ a bit of advice Skip 
the whole of Vol. i, except the last chapter, (and that need only be skimmed), 
and skip largely in the ind volume; and then ^Ou will sa^ itjs a very good 
book.” • 

“ Towards the end of the wgrk I give my well-abused hypothesis of Pang^esis. 
An unverified hypothesis is of little or ao value; but if anyone should 
hereatCbr be le^ to make observations by which some such hypythesi&'cpuld 
be established, I shall have done good service, as •an astonishing numbef of 
isolated facts can be thus connected together and rendered intelligible.” 

1869 Publication of the fiftJi edition of the Origin. 

1871 Publication of The Descent of Man. 

“ Although in the Origin of Species the derivation of any particidar species is 
never discussed, jet I thought it best, in order that no hone arable mar 
should accuse me of concealing my views, to add that by the work 'light 

would be thrown on the origin of man and his history’.”. 

* « 

1872 Publication of the sixth edition o^ the Origin. 

Publication of The Expresnon of the Eniotions in Man and Animals. 

• 

1874 Publication of the second edition of The Descent of Man. 

“ The new edition of the Descent has turned out an awful job. It took me ten 
days merely to glance over If^tters and reviews with criticisms and new facts. 
It is a devil of a job.” • 

Publication of the second edi^on of The Structure and Dislrihuiion of Cored 
Re^'s. 

€ • • 

1875 Publication of Insectivorous Plants. , " » ® «> 

“ I begin to think that every one who publishes a book i a fool.” / 

Publication of the second edition of Variation in Animals and Plants. 
Publication of The Movements and ^iabitsof Climbing Plant s\s, a separateliook. 

• 

1876 Wrote Autobiographical Sketch {Life and Letters., Vol. I., Chap. II.). 
Publication of The Effects if Cross and Se{f fertilisation. 

“I now [1881] believe, however,.. .that <1 ought to have insisted more strongly 
than 1 did on the many ardaptatibns for self-fertilisation.” 

• Publication of the second edition of Observations on Volcanic Islands. 



Epitome of Charles Darwin! s Life xvii 

1877 PuUicition of The Different Forms qf Flowers p« Plants qf the same species. 

do not suppose that I shall, publish any more books....! cannot endure 
being idl^, but heaven knows whether I am capable of any wore good work.’* 
Publication of the second edition of the Orchid book. 

W7B Publication of the second edition of The 'Effects qf Cross and Self fertilisation. 

1879 Publication of kn English translation of Ernst Krause’s Erasmus Darwin^ 

with a notice by Charles Darwin. “ I am extremely glad that you approve 
of the little ‘Life’ of our Grandfather, for I have been repenting that 
I ever undertook jt, as the work was quite beyond my tether.” [To 
Mr Francis Galtoft, Nov. 14, 1879.] < > 

j 

1880 . Publication of The Power of Movement in Plants. 

“ It has always pleased me to exalt plants in the scale 6f organised beings.” 
Publication of the second edition of The Different Forms of Flowers. 

1881 Wrote a continuation of the Autobiography. ’ 

Publication of The Formation of Vegetable Mould, through the Action 
df Worms. 

“It Is the completion short paper read before the Geological Society more 
than forty years ago. and has revived old geological thfjghts. . As far as I 
^ can judge it wUl be a curious little book.” 

1882 /Iha^rles Darwin died at Down, April 19, and was buried in Westminster 

Abbi)y, April 2ifi, in the north aisle of the Nave a few feet from the grave of 
Sir Isiiac Newton. 

“As for myself, I believe that I have acted rightly in steadily following 
and devoting my life to Science. I feel no remorse from having committed 
any great sin, but have often and often regretted that I have not done more 
d^irect good to my fellow creatures.” 


fhe quotations* jn the above Epitome are takhn from the Autobiograph v and 
published” Letters •— * 

The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, including an Autobiographical Chapter. 
Edited by.his son, Francis Darwin, 3 Vols., London, 1887. 

Charles Darwin \ His life told in an Autobiographical Chapter, and in a selected 
series of his published Letters. Edited by his son, Francis Darwin, I.ondon, 1902. 

{. More Letters of Charles Darwin. A record of his work in a series of hitherto 
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INTRODUCTORY LETTER 

FROM Sir Joseph D^jlton Hooker, 

O.M., G.C.S.I., C.B., D.C.L., LL..D., F.R.8., KTO. 


Thf Camp, 

near Bunningdalk, 

*■* January 15, 1909. 


IDfar Professor Seward, 

^ The publication of a Series of Essays in Commemoration 
of the century of the birtli of Charles Darwin and of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the publication of “The Origin of Species” is assuredly 
welcome and is a subject of congratulation to all students of Science. 

These Essays on the *progrese of Science and Philosophy as 
affected by Danvin’s labours have been written by men known for 
then* ability to discuss the problems which he so successfully worked 
to solve. They cannot but prove to.fe of enduring value, whether 
for the iiiformation of the general reader or as guides to investigators 
occupied' wfth problems similar to those which engaged the attention 
of Darwin. 

The essayists have been fortunate in having for reference the five 
published volumes of Charles Darwin’s Life and Correspondence. 
Fo']^ there is set forth in his own words the inception in his mind 
of the problems, geological, zoological and botanical, hypothetical 
s^d theoretical, which he set himself to tolve and the steps by.y hich 
he proceeded to investigate them with the view of correlating the 
phenoinbna^^of life 'with the evolution of living things. In his letters 
he expressed himself in language so lucid and so little burthened 
with technical terms that they may be regarded as models for those 
who were asked to address themselves primarily" to the educated 
reader rather than to the expert. 

I may add that by no one can the perusal of the Essays be more 
vividly appreciated than by the writer of these lines. It was my 
privilege for forty years to possess the intimate friendship of Charles 
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' * * * ^ 

Darwin and to lie his -companion during many of his working hours 
in Study, Labora^ry, and Garden.’ I was the* recipient of letters 
from him, relating mainly to the progress of his researches, the copies 
of which (the originals are now in the possession of his family) cover 
upwards .of a thousand pages of foolscap, each page containing, "on an 
average,, three hundred wordk 

That the editorship of these Essays has been entrusted to a 
Cambridge Professor of Botany must be gratifying to#all coricemed in 
their procjpctioi^ and in their perusal, recalling as it doep the fact 
that Charles DarWIn’s instructor in scientific methods was his. lifelong 
friend the late Rev. J. S. Henslow at that time Professor of Botany in 
the University. It was owing to his recommendation that his pupil 
was appointed Naturalist to H.M.S. Beagle^ a service which Darwin 
himself regarded as marking the dawn of his scientific career. 

Very j^incerely yours, 

J. D. HOOKER 
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DAKWIN’S PREDECESSORS 

By J. A«thur ThomsoIt. 

Profeasor of Natural liigtory in tJ^e University of Aberdeen. 

In seeking to discover Dfirwin’*, relation to Iris predecessors it 
‘ is useful to distinguish the various services which he rendered to 
the theory of organic evolution. • 

(T) As everyone kyo^vti, the general idea of the Doctrine of 
fiesefent is .that the plants iind animals of the presojit-day are the 
- lipeajpdesdeiidants gf ancestors on the whgle somewhat smipler, that 
these again are descended Ifrom yet simpler form|},. and so on back- 
wardstowards the literal “ Protozoa ’’ and “ Protophyta" about which 
we unfortunat(Jy know nothing. Now no one supposes that Darwin 
originated this idea, which in rudiment at least is as old as Aristotle. 
Wliat Darwin did was to make it current intellectual coin. He gave 
it a form that commended itself to the scientific and public intelli- 
gence of *thg day, and he won wide-spread conviction by showing with 
consummate nkill tluit it was ^n effective formula to work with, a key 
whigjh no lock r/?fused. In a scholarly, critical, and pre-eminently 
fair^mimjed way,' ailmitting difficulties and removing them, fore- 
seeing objections and forestalling them, he showed that the doctrine 
of desceiit supplied a modal interpretation of how our present-day 
fauna and flora have cohie^to he, 

41 1) In the second place, Darwin applied the evolution-idea to 
particular problems, such as the descend of man, and showed what a 
powerful oVganon it is,, introducing order into n^ses of un^rrelated 
fiticts, •interpreting enigmas both of structure and function, both 
bpdily and mental, and, bej^t of all, stimulating and guiding further 
invesljglitiitii. But here again it cannot be claimed that Darwin was 
original. The problem of the •descent or ascent of man, and other 
particular cases of evolution, had attrac*ted not a* few naturalists 
before Darwin’s day, though fio one.fcxcept HerbdH. Spencer in the 
psycholo^cal domain (1855)] ]iad come near him in precision and 
thoroughness of inquiry. 

(Ill) In the th^rd place, 'Darwin^ contributed largely to a know- 
ledge of the factors in the evolution-process, especially by his analysis 
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of what occurs iu the case of domestic ahimals and cultiviit^ plants, 
and by his elaboration of* the theory of Natural Selection, which 
Alfred Russel Wallace independently stated at the same time, and of. 
which there had been a few* previous suggestions of a more or le^ 
vague description. It was here that Darwin’s originality was greatest, 
for he revealed to naturalists the many, different *forms---often very 
subtle — wliich natural selection takes, and with the insight of a 
disciplined scientific imagination he realised what a mighty dngine of 
progress it^has b^n and is. . * • 

(IV) As an e|k)ctf-marking contribution, not only to iS’^tiology 
but to Natural History in the widest sense, we rank the picture 
which Darwin gave to the world of the web of li^, that is to say, of 
the inter-relations an^ linkages in Nature. For the Biology of the 
individual — if that be not a contradiction in terms — no idea is more 
fundamental than that of the correlation of organs, but Darwin’s 
most characteristic contribution was not less fundamental — it was 
the idea of the correlation of organisms. This, again, wks not novel ; 
we find it la the works of naturalists like Christian Conrad Sp^pngel, 
(Mlbert White, and Alexander von Hunrt>oldt, but the realisation of 
its full import was distinctively Darwinian. 

As Regards tJie General Idea of Organic Evolution. 

While it is true, as Prof. II. F. Osborn puts it, that “ ‘ Before and 
after Darwin ’ will always l>e the ante et post urhem conditam of 
biological history,” it is also true that the general idea of organic 
evolution is very ancient. Ii* ids admirable sketch From the Greeks 
to Darwin^y Prof. Osliorn has shown that several of tlie anjient 
philosophers looked upon Nature as a gradual developiaent and as 
still in process of change. In the suggestions of Empedocles, to take 
the best instance, there were four sparks of truth, — first’ that the 
development of life was a gradual process ; second, that plants were 
evolved before animals; third, that imperfect forms were gradually 
replaced^ (not succeeded) by perfect forms; fourth, that the natural 
cause of the production of i perfect forms was the extinction of the 
imi>erfect*.’’ But the fundamental idea of one stage giving origin Jio 
another was absent. As the blue yEgean teemed with irpas’^res of 
beauty and threw many upon its shones, so did Ni.*,ture produce like a 
fertile artist w^iat had to be rejected as jvell as what was able to 
survive, but the idea of one sj^cies enujrging out of another was not 
yet conceived. 

‘ Colunxltia Unxvernty Biological Senes, Vol.« i. New York and London, 1894. We 
must acknowledge our great indebtedness to this fine piece of work. 

* op. cit. p. 41. 
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« , * • 

Aristotle’s views of Nature' seetn to hate bgieii more definitely 

•evolutionist than tfiose of his predecessor, in this sense, at least, that 
• he recognised not only an ascending scale, but a genetic series * 
from polyp to man and an age-long movement towards perfection. 
."It 18 due to the resistance of matter to form that Nature can only 
rise by degrees fr 6 m lower to higher types.” " Nature produces those • 
things which, being continually moved by a certain principle con- 
tained in theiAselves, ^rrive at a certain end.” 

To discern the outcrop of evolution-doctrine m the Ipng interval 
between Aristotle and BacoA seems to be very^ifficult, and some 
of the instances that have l>een cited strike one as forced. Epicurus 
and Lucretius, often called poets of evolution, bt^th pictured animals 
as arising directly out of the earth, very^much as Milton’s lion long 
afterwards pawed its way out. Even when v^e come to Bruno who 
wrate*that " to the sound of the harp of the Universal Apollo (the 
^Vorld %)irjt), the lower organisms are call^l by stages to higher, and 
the lower stages are connected by intermediate forms yith the higher,” 
theiw is great room, as ^*^of. Osborn points t)ut®, for difference of 
opinion .as to how far he* was an evolutionist in our sense of the 
term’ * • 

The awakening of natural science in the sixteenth century brought 
. the possibility of a concrete evolution theory nearer, and in the 
early sevcnt(^cnth century we find evidences of a new spirit — in the 
embryology ot Harvey and the classifications of Ray. Besides sober 
naturalists* there were speculative dreamers in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth c€‘htunes who had at Jeast go^ beyond st;atic formulae, but, as 
Piyfessor tKsborn points out^ " it is a ('ery striking fact, that the basis i 
of our* ny^d<‘rn * methods of «Rtudying the Evolution problem was 
established not by the early naturalists nor by the sjKiculative writers, 
but by -the Philosophers.” He refers to ^acon, Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Hume, Kant, Lessing, Herder, and Schelling. “They alone were 
iyK)n the main ti*ack of modem thought. It is evident that they 
were grojping in the dark for a wonking theory of the Evolution 
of li((^ and it is reaiarkable that they cleanly i>erceived from the 
,* outset that the point to which observation should be directed was not 
Hhe pjy^t but the present mutability of species, and further, that this 
mutabifity was simply the variation of individuals on an extended 
scale.” 

Bacon seems to*have been one of the first to think definitely about 
■ . ^ ♦ • 

^ SeeJS. J.*Komane8, “ Aristotli^ as* a Naturalist,” Contemporary Jteview, Vol. ux, 
p. 276, 1091 ; G. Pouohet, La Biologic^ Ari8tot€lique, Paris, 1885 ; K. Zeller, A History 
of Greek Philosophy^ London, 1881* and “ U^jber die griechischen Vorganger Darwin’s,” 
Abhandl. Berlin Akad. \878, pp. Ill — 124. 

® op. eit. p. 81. 


* op. cit. p. 87. 
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the mutability of^pecies, and he was 'far ahead of his 'age in his 
suggestion of what we nox call a Station of -ExpeVimental Evolution:.* 
' Leibnitz discusses in so many words how the species of animals may 
be changed and how intermediate species may once hate linked thos^ 
that now seem discontinuous. “All natural orders of beings present 
• but a single chain . ..“All advances by degrees in Nature, and nothing 
by leaps/’ Similar evolutionist statements are to be found in the 
works of the other “ philosophers,” to whom Prof. Osbbm refers, who 
were, inde^, mor^ sc^ntific than the naturalists of their -day. It 
must be borne in i&ind that the general idea of organic evolution—: 
that the present is the child of the past — is in great part just the 
idea of human history projected upon the natural world, differentiated 
by the qualiff cation that^ the continuous “Becoming” has been 
wrought out by forces inherent in the organisms themselves and 
in their environment. * * • * . 

A reference to Kant^ should come in Historical order after Buffom 
with whose wrj tings he was acquainted^ but he seems/ along Vitfc 
Herder and* Schelling; to be best regarded as theiCulminatlon of the 
evolutionist philosophers — of those at leaSt who interested thpmgielves 
in scientific problems. In a famous passage he speaks of “ the agree- 
ment of so many kinds of animals in a certain common plan of 
structure "...an “analogy of forms" which “strengthens the sup-. 
I)08ition that they have an actual blood-relationship, due to derivation 
from a common parent^’ He sx)eakB of “the great Family of creatures, 
for as a Family we must conceive it, if the above-mentioned con- 
tinuous and conueefed relatiopship has a real foundation." Prof, . 
Osborn alludes to the 8cieii;tififc caution which led Kant, biology b#mg 
what it was, to refuse to entertain the ’hope “that aNewtqii may one 
day arise even to make the production of a blade of gi*ass comprehen- 
sible, according to naturaf laws ordained by no intention.” As Prof. 
Haeckel finely observes, Darwin rose up as l^ant’s Newton^. 

The scientific renaissance brought a wealth of fresh impressiops 
and some freedom from the^tyranny of tradition, and the twofold 
stimulus stirred the s^culaj,ive activity of a*great variety bf men 
from old Claude Duret of Moulins, of whose weird traiisformism*^ 

1 Soe Brock, “Die Btellung Kant’s zar Deszendinztheorie;” Biol. C( 7 itrq^bL vn/ 
1889, pp. 641 — 648. Fritz Sohultze, Kant und Darwin^ Jena, ^,875- * 

* Mr .Mfred Eussel Wallace writes: “We clainffor Darwin that Ir. is the Newton of 
natural history, and ^hat, just so surely as that the di/tooveicr and demonstration by 
Newton of the law of gravitation establfthed order, in place of chaos and laid a sure 
foundation for all future study of the starry heayens, so surely has Darwin, by his discovery 
of the law of natural selection and his demonstration of the great principle of ihfi preaerva- • 
tion of useful variations in the struggle for life, .not only thrown a flood of light on the 
process of development of the whole organic world, £ut also established a firm foundation 
for aU future study of nature” {Darwinum, London, 1889, p. fe). See also Prof. Karl 
Pearson’s Grammar of Science (2nd edit. ), London, 1900, p. 32. See Osborn, op. cit. p. 100. 
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(1609) Dr Henry de Varigny^ gives us a glimpse, to Lorenz Oken 
('1779^ — 1861) whose writings are such mixtures of s&nse and nonsense 
that some regard him as a far-seeing prophet and others as a fatuous 
foUower of intellectual will-o’-the-wisps. Similarly, for De Maillet, 
Maupertuis, Diderot, Bonnet, aad others, we must agree with Pro- 
fessor Osborn that* thfey were not actually in the main Evolution 
movenient. Some have been included in the roll of honour^ on very 
slender evidence, Robinet for instance, whose evolutionism seems to us 
extrembly dubious ^ • * 

The* first naturalist to givei a broad and dbncj^te expression to 
the evolutionist doctrine of descent was BufFon (1707 — 1788), but it is 
interesting to recall the fact that his contemporary Liimseus (1707 — 
1778), protagonist" of the counter-doctrine of the fixity of species®, 
Vent the length of admitting (in 1762) ‘that new species might 
arise by intercrossing. Buffon’s position among the pioneers of the 
^olution^octri^e is we^-kened by his habit of vacillating between 
his oWn conclusions and the prthodoxy of the Sorboni^p, but there is 
•np dojjbt that he hap a firm grasp of the gejieralidea of “I’enchaine- 
ment des dtres.” *• 

Emsraus* Darwin, (1731-^-1802), probably infiuenced by Buflbn, 
was another firyi evolutionist, and the outline of his argument in the 
Zoonomia* might serve in part at least to-day. “ Wlien we revolve in 
our minds the metamorphoses of animals, as from the tadpole to the 
frog ; secondly, Ithe changes produced by artificial cultivation, as in 
the breeds qf hoVses, dogs, and sheep ; thirdly, the changes produced 
by conditions of climate and of season, as in the sheep of warm 
' clin^tes being cpvered with hair instead of woof, and the hares and 
partf’idgqs jDf noitherij climate^ becoming white in winter : when, 
further, we observe the changes of structure produced by habit, as 
seen especially in men of different occupations ; or the changes pro- 
duced by artificial mutflation and prenatal influences, as in the 
crossing of species and jiroSuction of monsters ; fourth, when we 
observe the essential unity of plan in aH warm-blooded animals, — we 
are led 4o Conclude ths^ they have been alike produced from^ similar 
living •filament From thus meditating upon the minute portion 
of time in which many of^the above changes have been produced, 
wouldfif Wtoo bold to imagine, in the great length of time since the 
earth began to axi^, perhaps millions of years before the commence- 

^ Experiviental Evolution. Ijondon/; 1892. phap. i. p. 14. * 

* See J. Arthur Thomson, The Science of Life. London, 1899. *Chap. xvi. “Evolution 

of Evolution Theory. ” , * 

® See Citrus Sterne (Ernst Krause), Die allgemeine Weltanschauung in ihrer historischen 
Entwickelung. Stuttgart, 1889. Chdi)ter entit|ed “ Bestandigkeit oder Veranderliohkeit 
der Naturwesen." • 

* Zoonomia, or the Laws of Organic Life^ 2 vole. London, 1794; Osborn, op. cit. p. 14A 
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* * f 

ment of the histo^ of mankind, that all warm-blooded animals have 
arisen from one living filament “This idea of the. gradual genera- 
tion of all things seems to have been as familiar to the ancient 
philosophers as to the modfem ones, and to have given rise tp tie 
beantifiil hieroglyphic figure of the nrp&rov or first 'great egg, 
producefi by night, that is, whose origin •'is involved in obscurity, and 
animated by ’'Ep®?, that is, by Divine Love ; from whence proceeded 
all things which exist” ^ 

Lamarck (1744 — IgSO) seems to have becohie an evolutionist inde- 
pendently of Era&mus Darwin's influence, though the pailillelism 
between them is striking. He probably owed something to BufF^n, 
but he developed his theory along a different line.-. Whatever view be 
held in regard to that theory there is no doubt that Lamarck was a, 
thorough-going evolutionist Professor Haeckel speaks of the Philo- 
aophie Zoologiqm as “the first connected and thoroughly logical 
exposition of the theory of descent * * . * ^ 

Besides tiftj three old masters, as '^we may call th'eni, Buffon, 
Erasmus Darwin, ahd Lamarck, there were other quite convinced' 
pre-Darwinian evolutionists. The historian of the theory #f descent 
must take account of Trevimnus whose BMogy or Philosophy 
of Animate Nature is full of evolutionary suggestions ; of fitienne 
Geoffroy St Hilaire, who in 1830 , before the French Academy of 
Sciences, fought with Cuvier, the felloe-worker qf his youth, an 
intellectual duel on the question of descent ; of Gjethe, qne of the 
founders of morphology and the greatest poet of Evolution^who, in his 
eighty-first year, hqard the tidings of Geoffroy St Hilaire’sllefeat with , 
an interest which transcended the political anxieties of the time^and 
of many others who had gained with more nr less coi^dence and 
clearness a new outlook on Nature. It will be remembered that 
Darwin refers to thirty-fRur more or less evolutionist authors in his 
Historical Sketch, and the list might b« added to. Especially when 
we come near to 1858 do the numbers increase, and one of the faost 
remarkable, as also most iifdependent champions of thq evolution - 
idea before that dat» was Herbert Spencer, >^o not only macghalled 
the arguments in a very forcible way in 1862 , but applied the formulU 
in detail in his Principles of Psychology ii\ 1856 *. • • # ^ 

It is right and proper that we sljpuld shake ^urselves'free from 
all creationist appreciations of Darwin, and that wel^hould recognise* 
the services of f)re-Darwinian evolutionists who helped to make the 
time ripe, yet one cannot help feeling that the citation of them is apt to 
suggest two fallacies. It may suggest that Darwin simply entered intd 

^ See AlpheuB 8. Packard, Lamarck Foutuier of Evolution, Hu Life and Work, 
with Translations of his writings on Organic Evolution. LocTdon, 1901. 

* See Edward Olodd, Pioneers of Evolution, London , p. 161, 1897. 
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the la^urs of his predec^ors, whereas, as a matter of fact, he knew 
very little about them till after he had been for years at work. To 
-write, as Samuel Butler did, ^‘Buffon planted, Erasmus Darwin and 
Itoarck watered, but it was Mr DaiVin who said ‘That fruit is 
ripe, and shook it iijto his lap .seems to us a quite misleading 
version of the facts of the case. The second fallacy wjiich the 
historical citation is a little apt to suggest is that the filiation of 
ideas is a simple problepi. On the contrary, the history of an idea, 
like the pedigree of ah organism, is often v^ry J^tricat#, and the 
evolution of the evolution-ide-;. is bound up with^e whole progress 
of the world. Thus in order to interpret Darwin’s clear formulation 
of the idea of organic evolution and his convincing presentation of it, 
^ we have to do more than go back to his impiediate predecessors, such 
as Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck ; we have to inquire into 
the acceptance of evolutionary conceptions in regard to other orders 
igf facts, Sucji as the eaiih and the solar system^; we have to realise 
how the growing success of scientific interpretation alftng other lines 
gave«confidence to* those who refused to admit that thete was any 
dom^n ^bm which science* could be excluded as 'a trespasser; we 
have* to take account of tfie development of philosophical thought, 
and even of theological and religious movements ; we should also, 
•if we are wise enough, consider social changes. In short, we must 
abandon the idga that we .can understand the history of any science 
as such, .withou^ reference to contemporary evolution in other depart- 
ments of activity. 

While there were many- evolutionists befqre Darwin, few of 
th^a were expert naturalists and few* were known outside a small 
circle ; what was of much more importance was that the genetic 
view of nature was insinuating itself in regard to other than bio- 
logical orders of facts, here a little and there a little, and that the 
scientific spirit had ripened since the days when (hivier laughed 
Lamarck out of court. How was it that Darwdn succeeded where 
others had failed ? Because, in the first place, he had clear visions — 
“ pens^es de la jeimesse, execut^es par I’&ge mhi>’’ — which a University 
.•curriculum had not made impossible, which the Beagle voyage made 
Vivid^ jvh^ch an unrivalled British doggedness made real — visions 
of the web of lifet.of the fouqtain of change within the organism, of 
the struggle fdr existence and its winnowing, and of the spreading 
genealogical tree, ^ecduse, in the second place, h^put so much grit 
into the verification of his Visions,’ putting them to the proof in an 
‘ argumqnit which is of its kind»--4irect demonstration being out of the 
question — quite unequalled.* Because, ki the third place, he broke 

' See Chapter nt. “^he Genetic View of Nature” in J. T. Merz’s History of European 
Thought injhe Nineteenth Century, Vol. 2, Edinburgh and London, 1903. 
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down the opposition wWch the most*, scientific had felt to the 
seductive modal fornnila.Of evolution by bringing fonvard' a morh 
plausible theory of the process than had been previously suggested.* 
Nor can one forget, since (questions of^this magnitude are humaii 
and not merely academic, that he wrote so that all men could 
understand. 


As Regards the Fctctors of Evolutiori, 

It is admitted- by all who are adquainted with the history of 
biology that the general idea of organic evolution as expressed in 
the Doctrine of Descent was quite familiar to Darwin’s grandfather, 
and to others before and after him, as we have briefly indicated. It 
must also be admitted that some of these pioneers of evolutionism did 
more than apply the evolution-idea as a modal formula of becoming, 
they began to inquire ip to the factors in the process. 'Kius the|y^ 
were pre-Darwnian theories of evolution, and to these we must now 
briefly refer ^ * 0 • 

In a ll biological thinking we have to work with the qategories 
Organism — Function — Environment, and theories of evolution ' may 
6e classified in relation to these. To some it has alwa»ys seemed that 
the fundamental fact is the living organism, — a creative agent, a 
striving will, a changeful Proteus, selecting its environment, adjusting 
itself to it, self-differentiating and self-adaptive. The necessity of 
recognising the importance qf the organism is a’dmitted by all 
Darwinians who start with ^iborn variations, but it iS' open to 
question whether the wl^old truth of what we might call»;th^ 
Goethian position is exhausted in the postulate of iuliq^ent varia- 
bility. 

To others it has always seemed that the emphasis should be laid 
on Function, — on use and disuse, on doing and not doing. Practice 
makes perfect ; dest d force de forger qiio^i dement forger on. T^j^is 
is one of the fundamental kieas of Lamarckism ; to some extent 
it met with Darwin’s approval*; and it finds many supporters tp-day. 
One of the ablest of these — Mr Francis Darwin — ^has recently given, 
strong reasons for combining a modeniisad Lamarckism with wha^; 
we usually regard as sound Darwinism^. * • 

To^ others it has always seemed that the emphasis should be laid 
on the Environment, which wak^s the organism to action, prompts it 
to change, makes' dints upon it, moulds it, prunes it, and fenally, 
perhaps, kills it. It is again impossible to doubt that therq, is truth 

^ See Prof. W. A. Locy’e Biology and^its Makers. New York, 1908. Part ii. “The 
Doctrine of Organic Evolution.” ' 

* ^ Presidential Address to the British Association meeting at Dublin in 1908. 
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in this view* for even if entironmentaUy induced '“modifications” 
be' not transmissible, •environmentally induced “.variations'' are ; and 
even if the direct influence of the environment be less important 
than many enthusiastic supporters of this view — ^may we call them 
Buflbnians — think, there remains the indirec t influence which 
Darwinians in part rely on,nr-the eliminative process. Even if the 
extreme view be held that the only form of discriminate elimination 
that counts is iilter-organismal competition, tliis might be included 
under tlie rubric of the animate environment. ^ 

In many passages BufFon’’ definitely suggest^ that environ- 
mental influences — especially of climate and food — were directly 
productive of changes in organisms, but he did not discuss the 
Question of the transmissibilify of the modifications so induced, and 
it is difficult to gather from his inconsistent writings what extent 

• of transfonnation he really believed in. Prdf. Osborn says of Buflbn : 
“Jte struggle for existeHce,* the elimination of the least-perfected 

• species, the contest between the fecundity of certain species and their 

Constant destructioiif are all. clearly expressed in various passages.” 
He quotes*fwo of these : * , • 

“ Le* cours ordinaire de 15, nature vivante, est en g^n^ral toiyours 
constant, toujours le mtoe ; son mouvement, toujours r^gulier, roule 
sur deux points in^branlables : Tun, la f^condit^ sans homes donn^e 
k toutes les esp^qes ; Fautr^ les obstacles sans nombre qui r^duisent 
cctte f6coqdit6 k une mesure d4termin4e et ne laissent en tout temps 
qu’Ji peu prCft la meme quantity d’indivfiius de chaque espfece ’’...“Les 
^espCces les^nioins parfaites, les plus d^licates, les. plus pesantes, les 
moin| agissantes, les moins armies, «t^., qnt d4j5 disparu ou dis- 
parattronh” v • 

Erasmus Darwin^ had a firm grip of the “idea of the gradual 
formation and improvement of the Aninlal world,” and he had 
his theory of the process. • No sentence is more characteristic 

• thau'this : ^‘All animals undergo transformations which are in part | 
produced by their own exertions, in response to pleasures and pains, f 
and man’V of these acquired forms or propensities are transmitted j 
t(y their posterity.” This is Lamarckism before Lamarck, as his 
gr&ndsoi^ pointed out. His central idea is that wants stimulate * 
efforts • and that .th^se result in improvements, which subsequent 
generations makfi better still, fte realised something of the struggle 

' for existence and eveh pointed out tljat this advantageously checks 
.the rapid multiplication. “As Dr Krause points out, Darwin just 

^ See in particular Samuel Butler, iplvohition Old and Neiv, London, 1879; J. L. de 
Lanosean, “Buffon et Dan^n,” Revue Scientijiqui^ xjali. pp. 385 — 391, 425—432, 1889. 

® op. eit. p. 136. 

* See ErnatExauBe and Charles Darwin, Erasmus Darwin, London, 1879. 
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misses the connection between this struggle and the Survival of the 
Fittest^” , ’ ” . 

^marck® (1744 — 1829) seems to have thought out his theory 
of evolution without any knowledge of Erasmus Darwin’s which it 
closely resembled. The central idea of his theory was the ci^nulatiye 
inheritance of functional modificationo. “Changes in* environment 
bring about changes in the habits of animals. Changes in their 
wants necessarily bring about parallel changes in their habits. If 
new waives became <jpnstant or very lasting, they form new habits, 
the new habits involve the use of neV parts, or a different use of old 
parts, which results finally in the production of new organs and the 
modification of old ones.” He differed from Buffon in not attaching 
importance, as far as aijimals are concerned, to the direct infiuence 
of the environment, “for environment can effect no direct change 
whatever upon the organisation of animals;” but in regard to 
plants he agreed with Buffon that ‘ external cenditiohs direp^^^ly 
moulded them. ‘ . 

Treviranus^ (1776 — 1837), whom Huxley ranked beside Lt^marck, 
was on the whole Buffonian, attaching chief importa*vce«to the 
influence of a changeful environment* both in modifying and in 
eliminating, but he was also Goethian, for instance^in his idea that 
species like individuals pass through periods of growth, full bloom, 
and decline. “Thus, it is not only the great catastrophes of Nature 
which have caused extinction, but the completion of cycles of 
existence, out of which new. cycles have begun.” A characteristic 
sentence is quote^ by Prof. ^ Osborn : “In every living 'being there 
exists a capability of au ehdless variety of form-assumption ^**each 
possesses the power to adapt its organisation to* the clmrges of the 
outer world, and it is this power, put into action by the change of the 
universe, that has raised the simple zoophytes of the primitive world 
to continually higher stages of organisatfon, and has introduced a 
countless variety of species into animate Nature.” V 

Goethe* (1749 — 1832), who knew Buffon ’s work but nojJ Lamarck’s, 
is ijeculiarly interesting as dne of the first to use the evolfiti^u-idea 
as a guiding hypothesis, e.g. in the interpretation of vestigial structuips 
in man, and to realise that organisms eicpress an attempt t;o make a. 
compromise between specific inertia and individual change, ke gave 

^ Osborn, op, cit, p, 142. * 

See: E. Perfler, La Philosophic Zoohgique aifant t)arwin, Paris, 1884; A. de 
Quatrefages, Darwirf et ses Pricurseurs^ Frangait, Paris, 1870 ; Packard, op. cit. ; also 
Claus, Lamarck als Begriinder der Descendemlehre, Wien, 1888 ; Haeokel, Natural Histo^ 
of Creation, Eng. transl. London, 1879; Lang, Zur Charakteristik der Fffrsehungswege 
von Lamarck und Darwin, Jena, 1889. * • 

* See Huxley’s article “Evolution fn Encyclopaedia Britannica {9th edit.), 

• 1878, pp. 744—761, and Sally’s article, “Evolution in Philosophy,” ibid, pp, 761—772. 

* See Haeokel, Die Naturanschauung von Dartoin, Ooethe und Lamarck^ Tepa, 1882. 
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the finest eifpression that science has yet known — it has known 
it'T-of the kemel-idea of what is ‘called “bathmism/* the idea of an 
inherent growth-force” — and at the same time he held that ‘‘the 
way of life powerfully reacts upon all form ” and that the orderly 
growth of form “yields to change from externally acting causes.” 

Besides Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, Lamarck, Trevirarius, and 
Goethe, there were other “ pioneers of evolution,” whose views have 
been often discussed and appraised, il^tienne Geofiroy Saint-Hilaire 
(1772 — -1844), whose work “Goethe so much admired, waS on the whole 
Bufibnian, emphasising the direct action of 1?he tWngeffil milieu. 
“Species vary mth their environment, and existing species have 
descended by modification from earlier ami somewhat simpler species.” 
He had a glimpse 6f the selection idea, and l>elieved in mutations or 
sudden leaps — induced in the embryonic bbndition by external in- 
fluences. , The complete history of evolution-theories will include 
many instances ^ of guesses at truth which were afterwards sub- 
stixhtiated, thus the geographer von Biich (l*i^73 — 18531 detected the 
iipportance of the Isolation factor on which Wagner, Romanes, Gulick 
and others have laid great sf^'ess, but we must contept ourselves with 
recalling hne other pionceiv the author of the Vestiges of Creation 
(1844), a work which passed through ten editions in nine years and 
certainly helpe<5 to harrow the soil for Darwin’s sowing. As Darwin 
said, “it did excellent service in this country in calling attention 
to the subject. In removing prejudice, and in thus preparing the 
ground for the reception of analogous views^.” Its author, Robert 
Chambers ^1802 — 1871) was in part a Buffonian — maintaining that 
env^onment moulded organisms adapl^f^^ely, and ift part a Goethian — 
beli6ving in an inherent progressive impulse which lifted organisms 
from one' grade of organisation to another. 

As regards Natural Selection. 

The only thinker to whom Darwin was directly indebted, so far 
as ’the theory of Natural Selection is concerned, was Malthus, and we 
may on^e ftiore quote the well-known passage in the Autobipjgraphy : 
‘Jin October, 1838, that is, fifteen months after 1 had begun my 
8|^8tematic enquiry, I happened to read for amusement ‘Malthus 
on JP^filatipiij’ and being well prepared to appreciate the struggle 
for existence wbicll everywhere goes on from long-continued observa- 
tion of the habits of anpnals and plants, it at oiicq struck me that 
under these circumstances fiivourabfe variations would tend to be 
.preserved, and unfavourable one^ to be destroyed. The result of this 
would the formation of new species 

Although Malthus gives fto adumbration of the idea of Natural 

^ Origin of Species (6th edit.), p. xvii. • 

^ and Letters of diaries Darwin j Vol. i. p. 83. Loudon, 1887. 
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Selection in hig exposition of the eliminative processes “which go on 
in mankind, the su^estive value of his essay* is undeniable, as is 
strikingly borne out by the fact that it gave to Ajfred Hu^el Wallace 
also ** the long-sought clue to the effective agent in the evolution of 
organic species One day in Temate when he was resting betw^n 
fits of fever, something brought to his repollectlon the work of Malthiis 
which he had read twelve years .before. “ I thought of his clear 
exposition of ‘the positive checks to increase’ — disease, 'accidents, 
war, and famine — which keep down the population of savage races to 
so much lower Ssii average than that of more civilized peoples. It 
then occurred to me that these causes or their equivalents are 
continually acting in the case of animals also ; and as animals usually 
breed much more rapidly than does mankind, the destruction every 
year from these causes lAust be enormous in order to keep down the 
numbers of each species, since they evidently do not increase regularly 
from year to year, as otherwise the world would loi^g ago Jiave been 
densely croMjded with those that breed most quickly. Vaguely 
thinking over the .enorpious and constant degitruction whi^ this 
implied, it occurred to me to ask the^'question, Wliy do some die 
and some live ? And the answer was clearly, that on the* whole the 
best fitted live. From the effects of disease the most l^ealthy escaped ; 
from enemies the strongest, the swiftest, or the most cunning ; from 
famine the best hunters or those with the best digestion ; and so on. 
Then it suddenly flashed upon me that this self-actirig process would 
necessarily improve the rdce^ because in every geneilition the inferior 
would inevitably be killed off and the superior would remain — ^that 
is, fittest wovld survive^J^ * We need not apologise for this Jpng 
quotation, it is a tribute to Darwyi’s magnanimous colleague, the 
Nestor of the evolutionist camp,— and it probably indicates the line 
of thought which Darwin himself followed. It is interesting also to 
recall the fact that in 1852, when Herbert Spencer wrote his famous 
Leader article on “The Development Hypothesis” in which he 
argued powerfully for the Jhesis that the whole animate world is 
the result of an age-Jong process of natural tpinsformatiob, Le wrote 
for The Westminster Review another important essay, “A Theory 
of Population deduced from the Geneml Law of Animal Fertility,” 
towards the close of which he came within an ace of recognisit^ that 
the struggle for existence was a factor in or^nic evolution. At 
a time when pressure of population was practically interesting men’s 
minds, Darwin, Wallace, and ^pjencer were being independently led 
from a social problem to a biologicc^l theory. There could be no 
better illustration, as Prof. Patrick Geddes has pointed ofit, of the 
Comtian thesis that science is a*“ sociaf phenomenon.” 

* A. B. Wallace, My Life, A Record of Events and Opinion*, London, 1906, Vol. i. p. 282. 

» Ibid. Vol. I. p. 361. 
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Therefor©) as far more important than any further ferreting out 
oC vague hints of Natural Selection in books which Darwin never 
r^ad) we would indicate by a quotation the view that the central 
i dea in Darw injam^ is correlated with contemporary social evolution, 
^fhe^substitution of Darwin for Paley as the chief interpreter of the 
order of nature is currently regarded as the displacement of an . 
anthropomorphic view by a purely scientific one : a little reflection, 
however, will show that what has actually happened has been merely 
the replacement of the anthropomorphism of the eighteenth century 
by that of the nineteenth. F<« the place va6kted>^by Paley theo- 
logical and metaphysical explanation has simply been occupied by 
tlmt suggested to Darwin and Wallace by Malthus in terms of the 
prevalent severity of industrial competition, and those phenomena 
•of the struggle for existence which the light 5f contemporary economic 
theory enabled qs to disceni, have thus come to be temporarily 
exalted iqto a complete explanation of organic progress It goes 
#ithQiit saying that the idej. suggested by Malthus ^as developed 
by Darwin into a biological theory which was. then painstakingly 
verifi^ by. being used as ^ intei-pretative formuja, and that the 
validi^^ of a. theory so established is not affected by what suggested 
it, but the practical question which this line of thought raises in the 
mind is this : if Biology did thus borrow with such splendid results 
from social theory, why should we not more deliberately repeat the 
experiment ? ^ • 

Darwin was ©haracteristically frank and generous in admitting 
that* the principle of Natural Selection had been independently 
recognised by Dr W. C. Weils in ISlS^figd by Mr Patrick Matthew in 
, 18^^ but he had no knowleifee of the& anticipations when he 
published tile first edition of The Origin of Species. Wells, whose 
“Essay on Dew'’ is still remembered, read .in 1813 before the Royal 
Society a short paper entitled “An account of a White Female, part 
of whose skin resembles that of a Negro ” (published in 1818). In 
this communication, as Darwin said, “he observes, firstly, that all \ 
animalsj^eifd to vary in some degree, and, secondly, that agriq^turists j 
improve their domesticated animals by selection ; and then, he adds, j 
£ipt what is done in this latter case ‘ by art, seems to be done with 
equal ^ffic^y, though more slowly, by nature, in the formation of 
varieties of meqlkihd, fitted for the country which they inhabitl’^^ ■ 
Thus Wells had the cl^ar qiea of survival dependent upon a favourable 
variation, but he makes no more use* of the idea and applies it only 
• to maa Thei;e is not in the paper the least hint that the author 
ever thoftght of generalising the remarkable sentence quoted above. 

' Of Mr Patrick Matthew, ’^ho busied His treasure in an appendix 

1 P. Geddes, article “ Biology,*’ ChamJbert's Encyclopaedia. 

^ Origin of Species (6th edit.) p. xv. 
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to a work on Na/val Timber <md Arhorieultvref Danrin said that 
he clearly saw the fuU (orce of the principle <of natural selection." 
In 1860 Darwin wrote — very characteristically — about this to LyeH : 
“Mr Patrick Matthew publishes a long ext^ct frgm his work on 
Naval Timber and Arhoriadturey published in 18.31, in which he 
briefly but completely anticipates the theory of Natural Selection. 
I have ordered the book, as some passages are mther obscure, but it 
is certainly, I think, a complete but not developed anticipation. 
Erasmus always said that surely this would be shown to be the case 
some dayf Anyhow, ^ne may be excused in not having discovered 
the fact in a work on Naval Timber^” 

De Quatrefages and De Varigny have maintained that the botanist 
Naudin stated the theory of evolution by natural selection in 1852. 
He explains very clearly the process of artificial selection, and says 
that in the garden we a^e following Nature’s piethod. “We do not 
think that Nature has made her species in a different faptiiori from 
that in which we proceed ourselves in order to mak*e our variatjona:” 
But, as Darwin said, “he does not show how selection. acts under 
nature.” Similarly it must be notecjt in re^rd to several pre- 
Darwinian pictures of the struggle for existence (such a*l Hl^rder’s, 
who wrote in 1790 “All is in struggle. . .each one for himself” and so 
on), that a recognition of this is only the first step in Darwinism. 

Profe. E. Perrier and H. F. Osborn have called attention to a 
remarkable anticipation of the selection-idea whichns to be found in 
the speculations of Etienne Geoffi oy 8t Hilaire- (1825-— 1828) on 
the evolution of modem Crdcodilians from the ancient Teleosaurs. 
Changing environment induced changes in the respiratory system and 
far-reaching consequences followed. The atmosphere, acting upon 
the pulmonary colls, brings about “ niodifications which afe favourable 
or destructive (‘funestcs/) ; these are inherited, and they influence 
all the rest of the organisation of the animal because if these modifi- 
cations lead to injurious effects, the anihials which exhibit them perish 
and are replaced by others of a somewhat different form, a form 
changed so as to be adapted fq (2i la convenance) the new eiivirgnment.” 

Prof. E. B. Poifiton^ has shown that tile anthropologist James 
Cowles Prichard (1786 — 1848) must be included, even in spite of 
himself, among the precursors of Darwih. In some passages^ of the 
second edition of his Researches into the PfiyUcal History of 
Mankind (1826), he certainly talks evolution and anticipates Prof. 
Weismann in denying the traflsmissiog of acquired charactera He 
is, however, sadly self-contradiciory and his evolutioigsm weakens in 
subsequent editions — the only ones that Darwin saw. Prof. Poulton 

^ Life and Letters^ ii. p. 301. 

. “ Science Progress, New Series, Vol. i. 1897. “A Remarkable Anticipation of Modern 

Views on Evolution.*’ See also Chap. vi. in Essays on Evolution, Oxford, 1908. 
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finds in Prichard’s work a recognition of the operation of Natural 
S^ection. '' After ii*quiring how* it is thart ' tl^ese varieties are de- 
vploped and preserved in connexion with particular climates and 
differences of local situation/ he gives the following very significant 
answel* : ^ One cause which tends to maintain this relation is obvious. 
Individuals and families, and. even whole colonies, perish and dis- 
appear in climates for which they .are, by peculiarity of constitution, 

. not adapted. Of^this fact proofs have been already mentioned.’'’ Mr 
Francis *Darwin and Prof. A. C, Seward discuss Prichard’s “^nticipa 
tions ” in More Letters of Charts Darioin^ Vor i. p.^4,3, and come to 
the conclusion that the evolutionary passages are entirely neutralised 
by “others of an opposite trend. There is the same difficulty with 
Buffbn. 

Hints of the idea of Natural Selection have been detected else- 
where., tTames Watt’; for instance, has beeh reported fis one of the 
anticipators (1851,). But we^need not prolong the iiKpiiry further, 
since ’Darwin ‘did not know o? any anticipations until after he had 
published the immortal work of 1859, and since none of those who 
got hold of the idea made any use of it. What Darwin did was to 
follow the clifti which MalthuS gave him, to realise, first by genius and 
afterwards by patience, how the complex and subtle struggle for 
existence works out a natural selection of those organisms which 
vary in the direction of fitter adaptation to the conditions of their 
life. So much success attended his application of the Selection- 
formula that for a time he regarded Natural Selection as almost the j 
sole factor in evolution, variations being pre-supposed ; gradually, 
howe^r, he came to recognise that tl^jePe ^yas some validity in the 
liictors wlig'h had been emphasized by Lamarck and by Buffbn, and in 
his well-known summing up in the sixth edition of the Origin he says 
of the transformation of sj>ecies: “This has been effected chiefly 
through the natural selection pf numerous successive, slight, favour- 
able . variations ; aided in an important manner by the inherited 
effects of the use and disuse of parts; and m an unimportant manner, 
that is, iiT relation to adaptive structures, whether past or present, 
by^the direct action of external conditions, and by variations which 
seefti to us in our ignoi*ance to arise spontaneously.” 

To sftm tflp : the idea of organic evolution, older than Aristotle, 
slowly developed ftom the stage of suggestion to the stage of verifi- 
cation, and the first corfvincing verificatipn was Darwin’s ; from being 
an a priori anticipation it has* become an interpretation of nature, 
and Darwin is still the chief interpreter ; from being a modal interpre- 
tation it has advanced to the/ank of a causal theory, the most 
convincing part of whiph men will nevef cease to call Darwinism. 

1 See Prof. Patrick Geddes’s article “Variation and Selection,” Encyclopaedia 
Britannica edit.l 18S8. 
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By August Weismann. 

Professor of Zoolojy ifi tJie University of Freiburg {Baden), 

I. i^HE Idea of Selection. 

r 

Many aad diverse were the discoiferies made by Charles 'Diirwii! 
in the course of adong^and strenuous life, but vnone of them Jias ^»d 
so far-reaching ^n influence on the science and thought of his time 
as the theory of selectioiL I do not believe that ‘the theory of 
evolution would have made its way so easily and so quickly after 
Darwin took up the cudgels in favour of it, if he had not been able 
to support it by a principle which was capable of solving, in a simple 
manner, the greatest riddle that living nature presents to us, — I mean 
the purposiveness of every living form relative to the conditions of 
its life and its marvellously exact adaptation to these. 

Everyone knows that Darwin was not alone in di8coveri';g the 
principle of selection, and that the ^same idea occurred simultaneously 
and independently to Alfred Russel Wallace. At the memorable 
meeting of the Linnesfii Society on Ist July, 1858, two papers were 
read (communicated by Lyell and Hooker) both setting forth the 
same idea of selection. One was written by Charles Darwin in Kent, 
the other by Alfred Wallace in Temate, in the Malay Archipelago. 
It was a splendid proof of the magnanimity -of these two inVfestigators, 
that they thus, in all friendliness and without envy, united In laying 
their ideas before a scientific tribunal their names will always shine 
side by side as two of the brightest stars in the scientific skj^ 

But it is with Charles Darwin that I am here'^chiefly concerned, 
since this paper is intended to aid in ‘^the 'commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of his birth." 

The idea of selection set forth by the two naturalists was at the 
time absolutely new, but it was al|90 so simple that Huxley could 
say of it later, ‘^How extremely stupid not to have thought of 
that” As Darwin was led to the general doctrine of descent, not 
through the labours of his predecessors in the early y.'^ars of the 
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century, but* by his own ob^rvations, so it was in regard to the 
principle of selectiom He. was struck by the innumerable cases of 
adaptation, as, for instance, that of the woodpeckers and tree-frogs 
to climbing, or the hooks and feather-like appendages of seeds, which 
aid' in* the distribution of plants, and he said to himself that an 
explana,tion of adaptations w/is the first thing to be sought for in; 
attempting to formulate a theory, of evolution. 

But sifice adaptations point to changes which have been under- ^ 
gone hf the ancestral forms of existing specie^ it is neces^ry, first | 
of all, to inquire how far speWes in general bxq variable. Thus | 
Darwin's attention was directed in the first place to the phenomenon 
of Variability, and the use man lias made of this, from very early 
times, in the breeding of his domesticated^ animals and cultivated 
plants. He inquired carefully how breeders set to work, when they 
wished to modify the structure and appearatice of a species to their 
own ends, and it .was soon clfear to him that selection for breeding 
ptiT^fmes played the chief paVt. • 

« Bu^how was it possible that such processes should occur in free 
nature? Who is here the breeder, making the selection, choosing 
out one individual t® bring* forth offspring and rejecting others? 
That was the problem that for a long time remained a riddle to 
him. 

Darwin himself relates how illumination suddenly came to him. 
He had been reading, for his own pleasure, Malthus’ book on i 
Population, and, "as he had long known from numerous observa- 
tions,* that every species gives rise to ^pany more ^descendants than 
ever^ttain to maturity, and that, the»efor^ the greater number of 
the dosceqdSjpts of a species perish without reproducing, the idea 
came to him that the decision as to which member of a species was 
to perish, and which was to attain to mafurity and reproduction 
might not be a matter of chance, but miglit be determined by the 
►constitution of the individuals themselves, according as they were 
more or less fitted for survival. With this idea the foundation of 
the theol^ of selection ivas laid. • • 

• In hrtifidal selection the breeder chooses out for pairing only 
such individuals as . possess^ the character desired by him in a 
somewlthf htgher degree than the rest of the race. Some of the 
descendants inhmt this character, often in a still higher degree, and 
if this method be pursued* throughout^ several generations, the race 
is transformed in respect of that particular character. 

Natural selection depends on tfie same three factors as artificial 
selection', on variability ^ inherj^nce, and sdectionfor breeding^ hut 
tins last is here carrjpd out not by a* breeder but by what Darwin 
called the “struggle for existence." This last factor is one of the 
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futures of the Darwinian conception pf natwre', That there 
are carnivorous animals which take heavy toll in every generatioi^ of 
the progeny of the animals on which they prey, and that there are 
herbivores which decimate the plants in every generation had long 
been known, but it is only since Darwin’s time that sufiicifent at- 
tention has been paid to the facts that, in ‘addition to this regular 
destruction, there exists between. the members of a species a keen 
competition for space and food, which limits multiplicatidh, and that 
numerous individuals of each species perish because of unfavourable 
climatic conditi5ns. The “ struggle ^or existence,” which Darwin rl^ 
garded as taking the place of the human breeder in free nature; is 
not a direct struggle between carnivores and their prey^ but is ‘’the 
assumed competition for survival between individuals of the same 
i^cie^ of wMch, on an average, only those survive to reproduce 
wiiich have the greatest power of resistance, while the others, less 
favourably constituted^ perish early. This struggle is sor keen, that, 
within a limited area, where the coMitions of life 'have long' re-, 
mained unchanged, of, every species, whatevav be thfc degree, of 
fertility, only two, onUn average, of ‘the descendants of ea^ch pair 
survive; the others succumb either to'enemias, or to disadvantages 
of climate, or to accident. A high degree of fertiiy.y is thus not an 
indication of the special success of a species, but of the numerous 
dangers that have attended its evolution. Of the six young brought 
forth by a pair of elephants in the course of their lives only two 
survive in a given area ; sim^arly, of the millions of eggs* which two 
thread-worms leave behind t^em only two survive. It is thus possible 
to estimate the dangerg \fhich threaten a species by its rajt’o of 
elimination, or, since this cannot be done directly, by,Jt,s feriility. 

Although a great number of the descendants of each generation 
fall victims to accident, nmong those that remain it is still the greater 
or lesser fitness of the organism that.detbrmines the ‘^selection for 
breeding purposes,” and it would be incomprehensible if, in thia- 
competition, if were not ujtimately, that is, on an average, the Ibest 
equipped which siyvive, inr the sense of lining long enoil^h to re- 
produce. • 

•^us the principle of natural selection ia the selection of th e 
^t for Teproctmtion, whether the ^^best” refers to th^ whble con- 
stitution, to one or more parts of fhe organism, Of to one or more 
stages of development. Eve^^ organ, every part, every character of 
an animal, fertility and intelligence included, must be improved in 
this manner, and be gradually bfought up in the ceurse of genera- 
tions to its highest attainable state of perfection. And not only may 
^provement of parts be brought about in thjs way, but ne^ .pijirts 
" and organs may arise, since, through the slow and minute steps of 
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• 

individual or '^fluctuating” variations, a part may be added here or 
drdpped out there, an8 thus something newl? produced. 

• 'Die principle of selection solved the riddle as to how what was 
.purposive could* conceivably be brought about without the inter- 
veption of a directing power, the riddle which animate . nature 
presents to our intelligence at every turn, and in face of which the 5 
mind of a Kant could find no way out, for he regarded a solution 
•of it as^not to be hoped for. For, even if we were to assume an 
evolutionary force that is continually transform^g the most primitive 
and the simplest forms of life info ever higher forms, and the homo- 
geneity of primitive times into the infinite variety of the present, 
we should still be unable to infer from this alone how each of the 
numberless forms adapted to particular condJ/:ion8 of life should have 
appeared precisely at the right moment in the history of the earth to 
. which their adaptatiofts were appropriate, an*d precisely at the proper 
pjjice in which alhthe conGlitidns of life to which they were adapted 
^occurred : the humming-birds^at the same time as the dowers ; the 
trichina at the same time as l^e pig; the bavk-coloured moth at the 
same tijne the oak, and theVasp-like moth at the, same time as the 

wasp which protects it. Wifliout processes of selection we should 
be obliged to assume a “pre-established harmony ” after the famous 
Leibnitzian model, by means of which the clock of the evolution of 
organisms is so regulated as to strike in exact synchronism with that 
of the history of the earth ! All forms of life are strictly adapted 
to the conditions of their life, and can persist under these conditions 

alone! , 

• » 

Tjfeere must therefore ^ an intriiisfc connection between the 1 
Conditions, a^d the structural adaptations of the organisnij and, 
since the conditions of life cannot he determined by the animal j 
itself the adaptations must he called forthThy the conditions. 

The selection theory teaches us how this is conceivable, since it 
•enal^les us to understand that there is a continual production of what 
is non-purp(jsive as well as of what is purposive, but the purposive 
aTone survives, while th« non-purposive •perishes, in the very act of 
arising.* This is the old wisdom taught long ago by Empedocles. 

• 

II. The Lam^vrckian Principle. 

Lamarck, as is well known, formulated a definite theory of evolu- 
tion at the beginning of the ftineteenth century, exactly fifty years 
before the Darwin- Wallace principle of selection was given to the 
world. This brilliant investigator, also endeavoured to support his 
theory by demonstrating forces which •might have brought about the 
transformations of the organic world in the course of the ages. In* 
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addition to otlier fisbctors, he laid special emphasis op the in<>Tea9^ 
or diminished use of tholparts of the- body, a^uming that the 
strengthening or weakening which takes place from this cause 
during the individual life, could be handed on to the offspring, and 
thus intensified and raised to the rank of a specific character. 
;^rwin also regarded this Lamarckian principle, as it is now 
generally called, as a factor in evolution, but he was not fully^cpn- 
vinced of the transmissibility of acquired characters. 

As I have here tq deal only with the theory of selection, I need 
not discuss the Lamarckian hypothesis, but I must express my opinion 
that there is room for much doubt as to the cooperation of ^his 
principle in evolution. Not only is it difficult, to imagine how the 
transmission of functional modifications could take place, but, up to 
the present time, notwithstanding the endeavours of many excellent 
investigators, notji single actual proof of such 'inheritance has been 
brought forward. Semons experiments on plants are^ adcordiqg /o 
the botanist «Pfefier, not to be relied onj^and even the recent, beaiitiful ' 
experiments made by Dr Kammerer on salamanders, cannot, as I hope 
to show elsewhere, be regarded as prooT, if only because they do not 
deal at all with functional modifications, that Ms, with modifications 
brought about by use, and it is to these alone that' the Lamarckian 
principle refers. 

Ill, Objections to the Theory of S^^lection. 

(a) S^tatory evolntion. 

The Darwinian doctrme^^of evolution depends essentially the 
cwnmlative augmentalion of minute variations in thee*directiQii_oi 
utility. But can such minute variations, which are undoubtedly 
continually appearing dmong the individuals of the same species, 
possess any selection- value; can they* determine which individuals 
are to survive, and which are to succumb; can they be incre^ed 
by natural selection till they attain to the highest development of a 
purposive variation ^ ^ 

To many this seems so improbable that they have urged a theoi y 
of evolution by leaps from species to •species; Kolliker,j^in 18!^2, 
compared the evolution of species ijith the processes which we can 
observe in the individual life in cases of alternation of generations. 
But a polyp onlj gives rise to«a medusa Because it has itself arisen 
from one, and there can be no question of a medusa ever having 
arisen suddenly and de novo from a polyp-bud, if only because both 
forms are adapted in their structure gs a whole, and in every detail 
to the conditions of their life. * A sudden origin, in a natural way, of 
Numerous adaptations is inconceivable. Even the degeneration of a 
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medusoid from a free-swimming animal to a mere bfood^sac (gone- 
phore) is not sudden and saltatbry, but -occurs by imx>erceptible 
modifications throughout hundreds of years, as we can learn from 
the numerous stages of the process of degeneration persisting , at the 
same time in different species. 

If, then, thie degeneration to a simple brood-sac takes place only 
by very slow transitions, each stage of which may last for centuries, 

. how could ’the much more complex ascending evolution possibly have 
taken place by sudden leaps ? I regard this arguihent as capable of 
further extension, for wherever ih nature we come upon degeneration, 
it is taking place by minute stej>«^ and with a slowness that makes it 
not directly perceptible, and 1 believe that this in itself justifies us 
in concluding that’ the same must he tmie of ascending eyolutipn,. 
But in the latter case the goal can seldom oe distinctly recognised 
while in* oases of degeneration the starting-point of the process can 
often be iaferred^ because several nearly rel{|.ted species may repre- 
* sen^iifferent* stages. I • 

In Recent years Bateson in particular has, championed the idea of 
siUtatory, or so-called discoiitinuous evolution, and Jhas collected a 
number of cases in .which *more or less marked variations have 
suddenly appeared. These are taken for the most part from among 
domesticated animals which have been bred and crossed for a long 
time, and it is hardly to be wondered at that their much mixed and 
much influenced* germ-plasm should, under certain conditions, give 
rise to remarkable phenomena, often indeed producing forms which 
are strongly suggestive of monstrosities, and which would undoubtedly 
UQt^irvive in free nature, unprotected J)5 man. I should regard such 
tjases as (bm^to an intensified germinal selection — though this is to 
aTiticipate a little — and from this point of view it cannot be denied 
that they have a special interest. But they^seem to me to have no 
significance as far as the* tra,ji8formation of species is concerned, if 
►onlv because of the extreme rarity of their occurrence. 

There are, however, many variations , which have appeared in a 
sudden diid ‘saltatory mj^imer, and some of these Jlarwin pointed out 
juid discussed in dcbiil : the copper beech, the weeping trees, the oak 
wRh fern-like leaves," cert£^n garden-flowers, etc. But none of them 
have pfersisted in free nature, or evolved into permanent types. 

On the other^hand, whereve^ enduring tyjpes have arisen, we find 
traces of a gradual origin* by successive stages, even if, at first sight, 
their origin may appear to have been sudden. This is the case with 
seasonal dimorphism^ the first known cases of which exhibited 
marked differences between the two generations, the winter and the 
summer brood. Tak^ for instance the much discussed and studied form 
Vanessa {Araschnia) levana-prorsa. Here the differences between 
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the two forms Are so great and so apparently disconnected, that one 
might almost believe it tO' be a sudden mutation, were it not that old 
transition-stages can be called forth by particular temperatures, and 
we know other butterflies, as for instance our Garden Whites, in 
which the diflerences between the two generations are not nearly so 
marked; indeed, they are so little apparent that they are scarcely 
likely to be noticed except by experts. Thus here again there are 
small initial steps, some of which, indeed, must be re^rded as 
adaptations, such as the green-sprinkled or lightly tinted under- 
surface which gives them a deceptive resemblance to parsley or to 
Cardamine leaves. 

, Even if saltatory variations do occur, we cannpt assume that these 

j have ever led to forms^which are capahle of survival under the 
I conditions of unld life. Experience has shown that in plants which 
} have suddenly varied the power of persistence -is diminished. Kor- 
' schinksky attributes to fhem weaknesses of organisation in generalj 
“ they bloom*.late, ripen few of their 8(y«)ds, and show great senSfcIve- 
uess to cold.” These are not the characters which make' for s’uccess 
, in the struggle for existence. * ^ ^ 

We must briefly refer here to the Views — much discussed in the 
last decade— of H. de Vries, who believes that tho» roots of trans- 
formation must be sought for in saltatory variations arising from 
interned causes^ and distinguishes such mutations, as he has called 
them, from ordinary individual variations, in that they breed true, 
that is, with strict inbreeding they are handed on pure to the next 
generation. I have elsewhere endeavoured to point out the weak- 
nesses of this theory^, an^ Tam the less inclined to return to it ^ ere 
that it now appears^ that the far-j’eaching conclusions drawn by' 
de Vries from his observations on the Evening Primrose, Oenothera 
lamarckiana, rest upon a very insecure foundation. The plant from 
which de Vries saw numerous ‘‘ species his “ mutations ’—arise 
was not, as he assumed, a wild species that had been introducecj to 
Europe from America, butowas probably a hybrid form which was 
first discovered in the Jardhi des Plantes ir Paris, and whiich does 
not appear to exist anywhere in America as a wild species. 

This gives a severe shock to the “Mutation theory,” for the othfer 
actually wild species with which de Vries experimented* showed no 
“ mutations ” but yielded only negative resulte. ' 

Thus we come to the conclii^ion that Darwin^ was right in regard- 
ing transformations as taking place by •minute stejis, which, if useffil, 

* VortrUge Uber Descaidenztheorie, Jena, 1904, ii. 269. Eng. Transl. London, 1904 ii 

p. 317. • * f. 

® See Poolton, Essays on Evolution, Oxford, 1908, pp. xii— ^xii. 

* Origin of Species (6th edit.), pp. 176 et seq. 
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are augmented in the course of innumerable generations, because 
their frequently survive in- the struggle for existence. 

(0) Sdection-valm of the initial steps. 

Is it possible that the significant deviations which we know as 
^‘individual variations” can form the beginning of a process of 
selection ? Can they decide which is to perish and which to survive ? 
To use a phrase of Romanes, can they have sel^ction~ valm % 

Darwin himself answered this question, and brought together 
many excellent examples to phow that difierences, apparently in- 
significant because .very small, might be of decisive importance for 
the life of the possessor. But it is by nq means enough to bring 
forward cases of this kind, for the question is not merely whether 
finished adaptations* have selection- value, but whether the first be- 
ginnings (ff these, and whether the small, I might almost say minimal 
increments, which have led iJp from these beginnings ^ the perfect 
adaptation, have also had selection-value. To this question even one 
who, like^iyself, has been for many years a convinced adherent of 
the theory o*f selection, can *only reply : We must assume so, hut we 
cannot prove U in any case. It is not upon demonstrative evidence 
that we rely when we champion the doctrine of selection as a 
scientific truth; we base our argument on quite other grounds. 
Undoubtedly thej’e are many apparently insignificant features, which 
can nevertheless be shown to be adaptations — ^for instance, the thick- 
ness’ of the basin-shaped shell of the, limpets tl;at live among the 
bi'Qfikers on the shore. There can be bo .doubt that the thickness 
'of these «hejls, combined with their flat form, protects the animals 
from the force of the waves breaking upon them, — ^but how have 
they become so thick ? What proportion of thickness was sufficient 
to decide that of two variants of a limpet one should survive, the 
otl^er be eliminated? We can say nothing more than that we infer 
from the present state of tlie shell, that i^ must have varied in regard 
to difleibnees in shell-thickness, and that these differences must have 
had sdection-value, — no proof therefore, but an assumption which we 
nfust show to be coitvincing.. 

Fof a long time the marvellously complex radiate and lattice- 
worh skeletons* of Radiolarians were regarded as a mere outflow 
of “Nature’s infinite wealth of forni„” as an instance of a purely 
morphological character with ’no biological significance. But recent 
investigations have shown that these, too, have an adaptive signifi- 
cance (Hacker). The same th^g has been 43hown by Schiitt in regard 
to the lowly unicellular plants, the Peridineae, which abound alike 
on the surface of the ocean and in its depths. It has been showii 
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that the long skeletal processes which grow out from these organisms 
have significance not pierdy as a Bujppoi*ting skeleton, but also as a*! 
extension of the superficial area, which increases the contact with, 
the water-particles, and prevents the floating organisms from sinking. 
It has been established that the processes are considerably shorter 
in the colder layers of the ocean, and that they may be twelve times 
as long^ in the warmer layers, thus, corresponding to the gi’eater or 
smaller amount of friction which takes place in the denser and less 
dense layers of the water. 

The Peridineae of the warmer ocean layers have thus become 
long-rayed, those of the colder layers short-rayed, not through the 
direct eflect of friction on the protoplasm, but, through processes 
of selection, which favoured the longer rays in warm water, since 
they kept the organism afloat, while those with short rays sank 
and were eliminated. If we put the question as to selection-value 
in this case, and ask l^ow great the tariations in the iength of 
processes must be in order to possess selection-value; what caff"' we 
answer except that » these variations must have.»been mihimai and 
yet sufficient to prevent too rapid sinking and consequent elimina- 
tion? Yet this very case would give the ideal opportunity for a 
mathematical calculation of the minimal selection-^ alue, although 
of course it is not feasible from lack of data to carry out the actual 
calculation. 

But even in organisms of more than microscopic size there must 
frequently be minute, even microscopic differences which set going 
the process of selection, and^ regulate its progress to the highest 
possible perfection.* , ^ ^ 

Many tropical trees possess tliick, leathery leaves, as p protection ' 
against the force of the tropical raindropa Tlie dire<^ influence of 
the rain cannot be the*cause of this j)ower of resistance, for the 
leaves, while they were still thin, woutl shnply have been tpra Jo 
piecea Their toughness must therefore be referred to selection, 
which would favour the ti^es with slightly thicker leaves, though 
we cannot calculate, with any exactness how great the fir^t stages 
of increase in thickness must have been. Our hypothesis receives 
further support from the fact that, in many such trees, the leaves 
: are drawn out into a beak-fikc prolongation (Stahl and Eabeidandt) 

^ which facilitates the rapid falling olft* of the rain water, and also 
from the fact that the leav^, while they are still young, hang 
limply down in Bunches which offer the least possible resistance to 
the rain. Thus there are here three adaptations which can only be 
interpreted as due to selection. The initial stages of these adaptations 
must undoubtedly have had selection-value. 

^ Cbnn, ReUe der Valdivia^ Leipzig, 1904. 
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But even in regard to tl^ case we are reasoning in a circle, not 
^ing “proofs,” and no one wKo does not w;sh to believe in the 
selection-value of the initial stages can be forced to do so. Among 
the many pieces of presumptive evidence a particularly weighty one 
seems to me to be the smallmss of the steps of progress which we 
can observe in certain cases, as for instance in leaf-imitation among 
butterflies, and in mimicry generally. The resemblance to a leaf, 
for instance of a particular Kallima, seems to us so close as to be 
deceptive, and yet we find in another indivjjlual, or it ipay be in 
many others, a spot added which increases the resemblance, and which 
could not have become fixed nnless the increased deceptiveness so 
produced had frequently led to the overlooking of its much persecuted 
possessor. But if we take the selection- valqe of the initial stages for 
granted, we are confronted with the further question which I myself ; 
formulated many years ago : How does it happen that the necessary j 
^egmnin^ of a^iiseftd variation are always present? How could 
insects which live upon or kmong green leaves become all green, 
while ^those that live on barjc become brow* ? How have the desert 
animals Ijecome yellow and* the Arctic animals white ? Why were 
the necessary variations always present ? How could the green locust 
lay brown eggtf, or the privet caterpillar develop white and lilac- 
coloured lines on its green skin? 

It is of no pse answering to this that the question is wrongly 
formulated \ an^ that it is the converse that is true; that the 
process of selection takes place in accordance with the variations 
that present themselves. This proposijion is undeniably true, but so 
{\ls&is another, which apparently negaiti^es it: the variation required 
“has in th« ^^^Jjority of cases actually presented itself. Selection can- 
not solve this contradiction ; it does not call forth the useful variation, 
but simply works upon it. The ultimate teason why one and the 
same insect should occur* in green and in brown, as often happens in 
caterpillars and locusts, lies in the fact that variations towards brown 
presented themselves, and so also did variations towards green: t/ie 
kernel cf the riddle lies in the varying^ and for the present we can 
•nly say, that small variations in different directions present them- 
selves in every species. .Otherwise so many different kinds of 
variations bould not have arisen. I have endeavoured to explain 
this remarkable fact by means of the intimate processes that must 
take place within the gertn-plasm, and I shall return to the problem 
^ when dealing with “ germinal Selection.” 

We have, however, to make still greater demands on variation, 
for it is not enough that thp necessary .variation should occur in 
isolated individuals,, because in thdt case there would be small 

^ Plate, Selektiomprinzip u. Probleme der Arthildung (8rd edit.), Leipzig, 1908. 
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prospect of its being preserved, notwithstanding its utility. Darwin 
at first believed, that even single variations nJight lead to trana- 
formation of the species, but later he became convinced that this was 
impossible, at least without the cooperation of other factors, such ^ 
isolation and sexual selection. 

In the case of the green caterpillars with bright longitudinal 
stripesy numerous individuals exhibiting this useful variation must 
have been produced to start with. In all higher, that is, multicellular 
organisms- the germ-substance is the source of all transmissible 
variations, and this germ-plasm is not a simple substance but is made 
up of many primary constituents. The question can therefore be 
more precisely stated thus : How does it come about that in so many 
cases the useful variations present themselves in numbers just where 
they are required, the white oblique lines in the leaf-caterpillar on 
the under surface of the^body, the accompanying coloured stripes 
just above them ? And, further, how has it come about that; in grass 
caterpillars, Rot oblique but longitudinal stripes, whi^ are rilore 
effective for concealment among grass an^ plants, thave been evolved ? 
And finally, how is it that the same Hawk-moth caterpillars, which 
to-day show oblique stripes, possessed longitudinal stripes in Tcftiary 
times ? We can read this fact from the history of their development, 
and I have before attempted to show' the biological significance of 
this change of colour K 

For the present I need only draw the conclusion tl^at one and 
the same caterpillar may exhibit the initial stages of both, and that 
it depends on the manner ip which these marking elements are 
intensified and combined by 'natural selection whether whitish longi- 
tudinal or oblique stripes should result. In this case then the 
^‘useful variations” were actually “always there,” and we see that 
in the same group of Lepidoptera, e.g. species of Sphingidae, evolu- 
tion has occurred in both directions according to whether the form 
lived among grass or on broad leaves with oblique lateral veins, aiid 
we can observe even now tbat the species with oblique stripes have 
longitudinal stripes when young, that is to , say, while ihe stripes 
have no biological significance. The white places in the skin which 
gave rise, probably first as small spots, .to this . protective marking 
could be combined in one way or another according to the require- 
ments of the species. They must therefore either ‘have possessed 
selection-value from the first, pr, if this was not the case at their 
earliest occurrence, there must have been some other factors which 
raised them to the point of selection-value. I shall retuni to this in 
discussing germinal selection. But the case may be followed still 

^ Studien zur Descendenz^Theorie ii.,“Die Enstehung der Zeichnung bei den Schmetter- 
Fings-raupen,” Leipzig, 1876. 
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farther, aDcf leads us to the same alternative on a dtill more secure 
basis. • . ‘ 

. Many years ago I observed in caterpillars of SmerirUhus popvli 
(t^ poplar hawk-moth), which also possess white oblique stripes, 
that certain individuals showed red spots above these stripes ; these 
spots occurred only on certain segments, and never flowed together 
to form continuous stripes. In another species {Smerinthm tiliae) 
similar blood-red spots unite to form a line-like coloured sean in 
the last stage of larval life, while in 8. ocellata rust-red spyts appear 
in individual caterpillars, but m*ore rarely than in S, popvli, and they 
show no tendency to flow together. 

Thus we have here the origin of a new character, arising from 
small beginnings, at least in 8. tiliae, in which species the coloured 
stripes are a normal specific character. In the other species, 8. popvli 
and 8, ocellata, we find the beginnings of ^he same variation, in one 
more rarely than in the ojbhef, and we can in^agine that, in the course 
of time, in these two species* coloured lines over the oblique stripes 
will a^ise. ’ In any case these spots are the eJements of variation, out 
of which j3oloured lines may'he evolved, if they are combined in this 
direction through the agenej^ of natural selection. In 8. popvli the 
spots are often jsmall, but sometimes it seems as though several had 
united to form large spots. Whether a process of selection in this 
direction will arise in 8, popvli and 8. ocellata, or whether it is now 
going on cannot be determined, since we cannot tell in advance what 
biological value t*he marking might have for these two species. It is 
conceivable that the spots may have ^ no selection-value as far as 
tj^e species are concerned, and may therefore disappear again in 
i}he courtiie ij^f pliylogeny, or, on. the other hand, that they may be 
changed in another direction, for instance towards imitation of the 
rust-red fungoid patches on poplar and willow leaves. In any case 
we may regard the smallest ^pots as the initial stages of variation, 
the larger as a cumulative summation of these. Therefore either 
these initial stages must already possess <^election-value, or, as I said 
before .^THere must become other reason for th^lr cumvlative sum- 
mation, I should like to give one more example, in which we can 
iilfer, though we caqnot directly observe, the initial stages. 

Al?tRe Holothurians or sea-cucumbers have in the skin calcareous 
bodies of diflereot forms, usually thick and irregular, which make the 
skin tough and resistant • In a small ^oup of them — the species of 
Synapta — ^the calcareous bodies occur in the form of delicate anchors 
of microscopic* size (Figs. A, B). * Up till 1897 these anchors, like 
many other delicate microscopic structures, were regarded as 
curiosities, as naturaj marvels.* But a Swedish observer, Oestergren, 
has recently shown that they have a biological sigmficance : they 
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serve the footlefeis Synapta as auxiliai^ organs of locomotion, since, 
when the 'body swells up in the act of creeping, they press firmly with 
their tips, which are embedded in the skin, against the substratum 
on which the animal creeps, and thus prevent slipping backwards. 
In other Holothurians this slipping is made impossible by the fixing 



Anchor (a) and basal-plate {b) of Synapta lappa. Length* of anchor = 0'3o mm. 
(After Oestergren, Zool. Anzeiger, xx. 1897.) 



Anchor (a) and basal-plate (&) in side-view (after Oestejgron). 

of the tube-feet. The anchors act automatically, sinking their tips 
towards the ground when the Corresponding part of the body 
thickens, and returning to the original position at an angle of 46 ° to 
the upper surface when the part bebomes thin again. The arms 
of the anchor do not lie in the same plane as the shaft, and thus 
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the curve of the arms forms the outermost part of *the anchor, and 
(tflfers no further rdl^istance to the gliding of the animal. Every 
detail of the anchor, the curved portion, the little teeth at the head, 
the arms, etc., can be interpreted in the most beautiful way, above all 
the form of the anchor itself, for the two arms prevent it from 
swaying round to the side. The position of the anchors, too, is 
definite and significant ; they lie obliquely to the longitudinal axis of 
the animal, and therefore they act alike whether the animal is 
creeping backwards or forwarda Moreover,^ the tips wopld pierce 
through the skin if the anchors lay in the longitudinal direction. 
Synapta burrows in the sand ; it first pushes in the thin anterior end, 
and thickens this again, thus enlarging the hole, then the anterior 
tentacles displace 'more sand, the body is forked in a little farther, 
and the process begins anew. In the first act the anchors are passive, 
but they begin to take an active share in tlfe forward movement when 
J)he body is contracted again*. Frequently th» animal retains only the 
posterior end buried in the* sand, and then the anchGTs keep it in 
positk)!!, ahd makey rapid withdrawal possible. * 

Thus ^e have in these apparently random forms of the calcareous 
bodiefs, complex adaptations In which every little detail as to direction, 
curve, and pointing is exactly determined. That they have selection- 
value in their present perfected fonn is beyond all doubt, since the 
animals are enabled by means of them to bore rapidly into the 
ground and so ^to escape from enemies. We do not know what 
the initial stages were, but we cannot doubt that the little improve- 
ments, which occurred as variations pf the originally simple slimy 
J^ies of the Holothiirians, were pjKJi^erved because they already 
possessed ^election- value for the Synaptidae. For such minute 
microscopic structures whose form is so delicately adapted to the 
role they have to play in the life of the aAimal, cannot have arisen 
suddenly and as a whole,* and every new variation of the anchor, that 
' is,^in the direction of the development of the two arms, and every 
curving of the shaft which prevented the tips from projecting at the 
WTong time, in short, ewery little adaptation in the modelling of the 
anchdr must have possessed selection-value. And that such minute 
dhanges of form fall within the sphere of fluctuating variations, that 
is to &y, that they occur is beyond all doubt. 

In many of the Synaptidae the anchors are replaced by 
calcareous rods bent in the form., of an S, which are said to 
act in the same way. Others, such as those of the genus 
Ankyroderma, have anchors which project considerably beyond the 
skin, and, according to Oestergnen, serve “to catch plant-particles 
and other substances ” and so mask the animal. Thus we see that 
in the Synaptidae the thick and irregular calcareous bodies of the 
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Holothurians have been modified and transformed in various ways 
in adaptation to the footlessness of these animafe, and to the peculiar 
conditions of their life, and we must conclude that the earlier stages 
of these changes presented themselves to the processes of selection 
in the form of microscopic variationa For it is as impossible to 
think of any origin other than through selection in this case as in 
the case of the toughness, and the “drip- tips” of tropical leaves. 
And as these last could not have been produced directly by the 
beating of the heavy r^gbin-drops upon them, so the calcareous anchors 
of Synapta cannot have been produced directly by the friction of the 
sand and mud at the bottom of the sea, and, since they are parts 
whose function is passive the Lamarckian factgr of use and disuse 
does not come into question. Tlie conclusion is unavoidable, that 
the microscopically small variations of the calcareous bodies in the 
ancestral forms have beeii intensified and accumulated in a particular 
direction, till they haveded to the formation of the anchor. Whether 
this has takfen place by the action of natural selection alone, or 
w'hether the laws of variation and the intimate processes within the 
germ-plasm have cooperated will become clear in the discussion of 
germinal selection. This whole process of adaptation has obviously 
taken place within the time that has elapsed sincj this group of 
sea-cucumbers lost their tube-feet, those characteristic organs of 
locomotion which occur in no gi’oup except the Echinoderms, and 
yet have totally disappeared in the Synaptidae. And after all what 
would animals that live in sand and mud do w ith tube-feet ? 

(7) Coadaptation, 

Darwin pointed out that one of the essential differepccp between 
artificial and natural selection lies in the fact that the former can 
modify only a few characters, usually only one at a time, while 
Nature preserves in the struggle for existence all the variations of 
a species, at the same time and in a purely mechanical way, if they 
possess selection-value. 

Herbert Spencer, though himself an adherent of the theory of 
selection, declared in the beginning of the nineties that in his opinion 
the range of this principle was greatly over-estimated, if the greht 
changes which have taken place in so many organisms in the eourse 
of ages are to be interpreted as due to this process of selection alone, 
since no transformation of any importance can be evolved by itself ; 
it is afways accompanied by a host of Secondary changes. He gives 
the familiar example of the Giant Stag of the Irish peat, the 
snormous antlers of which required not only a much stronger skull 
sap, but also greater strength* of the sinews, jnuscles, nerves and 
bones of the whole anterior half of the animal, if their mass was not 
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to weigh down the animal alt9gether. It is inconceivable, he says, 
that so many processes of selection should take place simManecrndy, 
and we are therefore forced to fall back on' the Lamarckian factor of 
the use and disuse of functional parts. And how, he asks, could 
natural selection follow two opposite directions of evolution in 
different parts of the body at the same time, as for instance in the 
case of the kangaroo, in which the forelegs must have become 
shorter, while the ;hind legs and the tail were becoming longer and 
' stronger ? 

. Spencer’s main object was 4bo substantiate the validity of the 
Lamarckian principle, the cooperation of which with selection had 
been doubted by many. And it «ioes seem as though this principle, 
if it operates in nature at all, offers a ready and simple explanation 
^ of all such secondary variations. Not only muscles, but nerves, bones, 
sinews, in short all tissues which function actively, increase in strength 
• in proportion as they are iis^d, and conversely they decrease when 
the claims on theih dimini^. .All the parts, ttierefore, which depend 
on the part that varied first, as for instance the enlarged antlers of the 
Irish Blk, must have been increased or decreased in strength, in 
exact proportion to the clain^ made upon them, — just as is actually 
the case. 

But beautifuf as this explanation would be, I regard it as un- 
tenable, because it assumes the trammismbility of fmutiiaiial modi- 
fications ( 8 o-call«d “acquired” characters), and this is not only 
undemonstrable, hut is scarcely theoretically conceivable, for the 
secondary variations which accompany or follow the first as corre- 
^lative variations, occur also in cases in which the animals concerned 
qjp^^terile and therefore cannot trafismit anything to their de- 
scendants.* Tfiiis is true of worhef bees, and particularly of ants, and 
I shall here give a brief survey of the present state of the problem as 
it appears to me. 

Much has been written on*both sides of this question since the 
published controversy on the subject in the nineties bet ween Herbert 
Spei!cer qnd« myself. I should like to retift’n to the matter in detail, 
if the space at my dispo^l permitted, because it seems to me that 
the^ arguments I advanced at that time are equally cogent to-day, 
notwitl^tanding all the objections that have since been urged against 
them. Moreover^ the matter i^by no means one of subordinate 
interest ; it is the very kernel of the whole question of the reality 
and value of th^' principle of selection.* For if selection alone does 
not sufiice to explain ** hatmionion^ adaptation" as I have called 
Spencer’s Coaddptation, and if we require to call in the aid of the 
Lamarckian factor it would be questionable 'whether selection could 
explain any adaptations whatever. In this particular case of worker 
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bees — ^the Lamarckian &ctor may be. excluded altogetter, for it can 
be demonstrated that here at any. rate the effects of use and disuae 
cannot be transmitted. 

But if it be asked why we are unwilling to admit the cooperatidn 
of the Darwinian factor of selection and the Lamarckian factor, since 
this would afford us an easy and satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomena, I answer : Became the Lamarchian principle is 
faUadomy and became by aceeptwig it we dose the wmj Uma/rds 
deeper insight It is not a spirit of combativeness or a desire for 
self- vindication that induces me to <take the field once more against 
the Lamarckian principle, it is the conviction that the progress of 
our knowledge is being obstructed by the acceptance of this fallacious 
principle, since the facile explanation it apparently affords prevents 
our seeking after a true? explanation and a deeper analysis. 

The workers in the various species of ants are sterile, that is 
to say, they take no re^lar part in the reproduction of the Species, 
although individuals ^mong them may occasionally day eggs. Li 
addition to this they have lost the wings, and the receptacnlnm 
seminiSy and their compound eyes have degenerated to a fe>^’ facets. 
How could this last change have come about through disuse, since 
the eyes of workers are exposed to light in the same way as are those 
of the sexual insects and thus in this particular case are not liable to 
“disuse’’ at all? The same is true of the receptackdnm seminisy which 
can only have been disused as far as its glandulaa' portion and its 
stalk are concerned, and also of the wings, the nerves tracheae and 
epidermal cells of which could not cease to function until the whole 
wing had degenei*ated, for tiie chitinous skeleton of the wing does 
not function at all in the active sense. — 

But, on the other hand, the workers in all species hsK e^undergone 
modifications in a positive direction, as, for instance, the greater 
development of brain. In many species large workers have evolved, 
— the so-called soldiersy with enormoiis jaws and teeth, which defend 
the colony, — and in others there are small workers which have taken 
over other sjKJcial functiorts, such as the rearing of the young Aphides. 
This kind of division of the workers into Wo castes occurs among 
several tropical species of ants, but it is also present in the Italian 
species, Colobopsis truncata. Beautifully as the size ofc the jaws 
could be explained as due to the increased use made of them by the 
“soldiers,” or the enlarged brain as due to the mental activities of 
the workers, the fact of th€^ infertility of these fdfms is an insur- 
mountable obstacle to accepting ^uch an explanation. Neither jaws 
nor brain can have been evolved on the Lamarckian principle. 

The problem of coadapta^ion ‘is »o easier in the case of the ant 
than in the case of the Giant Stag. Darwin* himself gave a pretty 
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illustration to show how imposing the difference between the two 
kii)ds of workers in one species would seem if we translated it into 
hjunan terms. In regard to the Driver ants (Anomma) we must 
picture to ourselves a piece of work, “for instance the building of 
a house, being carried on by two kinds of workers, of which one group 
wks five feet four inches high, the other sixteen feet high\'* 

Although the ant is a small animal as compared with man or with 
. the Irish ’Elk, the “ soldier with its relatively enormous jaws is 
hardly less heavily burdened than the Elk with its antlers, and in 
the ant’s case, too, a strengtherfing of the skSeton, of the muscles, 
the nerves of the head, and of tho legs must have taken place parallel 
with the enlargement of the jaws. Harmonious adaptation (co- 
adaptation) has here been active in a high degree, and yet these 
“ soldiers ” are sterile ! Tliere thus remains nothing for it but to 
refer all their adaptations, positive and negative alike, to processes 
of selection which have ts^ken place in the rudiments of the workers 
Within the egg and sperm-cells of their parenta There is no way out 
of the difficulty except the one Darwin pointed out. He himself did 
not find the solution of the riddle at once. At first he believed that 
the case df the workers am#ng social insects presented “the most 
serious special difficulty” in the way of his theory of natural selection ; 
and it was only after it had become clear to him, that it was not the 
sterile insects themselves but their parents that were selected, 
according as tlie^ produced more or less well adapted workers, that 
he was able to rdfer to this very case of the conditions among ants 
order to show the power of 7iatural selection'^'’ He explains his 
view by a simple but interesting illustration. Gardeners have pro- 
Jtfced, by ineaiis of long continued artificial selection, a variety of 
Stock, whScn bears entirely double, and therefore infertile flowers®. 
Nevertheless the variety continues to be» reproduced from seed, 
because, in addition to the dpuble and infertile flowers, the seeds 
•always produce a certain number of single, fertile blossoms, and these 
are* used to reproduce the double variety^ These single and fertile 
plants correspond “to t^ie males and females of an ant-colony, the 
infertile plants, which are regularly produced in large numbers, to 
the neuter workers of the colony.” 

Thin tllustration is entirely apt, the only difference between the 
two cases consisting in the fiict Miat the variation in the flower is not 
a useful, but a ^disadvantageous one,^which can only be preserved 
by artificial selection on the part of the gardener, Vhile the trans- 
formations that have taken place •parallel with the sterility of the 
ants are usefiil, since they procure for the colony an advantage in 

^ Origin of Species (Gth^edit.), p. 25)2. 

* Origin of Species, p. 233; see also edit, 1, p. 24*2. '* Ibid. p. 230. 
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the struggle for existence, and they are therefore j^reserved by 
natural selection. Even, the sterility itself in. this case is not dis- 
advantageous, since the fertility of the true females has at the same 
time considerably increased. We may therefore regard the sterile 
forms of ants, which have gradually been adapted in several directions 
to varying functions, as a certain proof that selection really takes 
place in the germ-cells of the fathers and mothers of the workers, 
and that special complexes of primordia {ids) are present in the 
workers and in the males and females, and these complexes eontain 
the primordia of th^ individual pdrts {determinants). But since 
all living entities vary, the determinants must also vary, now in a 
fovourable, now in an unfavourable direction. If a female produces 
eggs, which contain favourably varying determitiants in the worker- 
ids, then these eggs will give rise to workers modified in the favourable 
direction, and if this happens with many .females, the colony 
concerned will contain a better kind of worker than oth^r colonies. 

I digress here in order to give an account of the 'intimate pro- 
cesses, which, accgrding to my view, take place within the germ- 
plasm, and which I have called ** germinal selection.** These processes 
are of importance since they form the roots of variation, which in 
its turn is the root of natural selection. I cannot here do more 
than give a brief outline of the theory in order to show how the 
Darwin-Wallace theory of selection has gained support from it ‘ 

With others, I regard the minimal amount of substance which is 
contained within the nucleus of the germ-cells, in •the form of rods, 
bands, or granules, as the germ~snjibstam.ce or germ-plasm, and I call 
the individual granules ids, '"There is always a multiplicity of such 
ids present in the nucleus, either occurring individually, or unit^ i,' 
the form of rods or bands (chromosomes). Each id contains the 
primary constituents of a whole individual, so that several ids are 
concerned in the development of a new individual. 

In every being of complex structure thousands of primary con-, 
stituents must go to make up a single id ; these I call determinmits, 
and I mean by this name very small individual particles, far below the 
limits of microscopic visibility, vital units which feed, gro^, and 
multiply by division. These determinants control the parts of the 
developing embryo, — ^in what manner need not here concei-n^us. The 
determinants difier among themselves^ those of a muscle are differently 
constituted from those of a nerve-cell or a glandular cell, etc., and 
every determinant is in its turh made pp of minute vital units, which 
I call hiophors, or the bearers of, life. According to my view, these- 
determinants not only assimilate, like every other living unit, but they 
vamy in the course of their growth, as every living unit does ; they 
may vary qualitatively if the elements of which they are composed 
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va^, they may grow and divide more or less rapidly, and their 
vmations give rise to corresponding variations of the organ, cell, 
or cell-group which they determine. That they are undergoing! 
‘ ceaseless fluctuations in regard to size and quality seems to me the f 
inevitable consequence of their unequal nutrition ; for although the 
germ-cell as a whole usually receives sufficient nutriment, minute ; 
fluctuations in the amount carried to different parts within the ' 
germ-plasm cannot fail to occur. 

• Now, if a determinant, for instance of a sensbry cell, receives for a 
considerable time nioT*e abundant nutriment than before, it will grow 
more rapidly — become bigger, and divide more quickly, and, later, 
when the id concerned develops into an embryo, this sensory cell will 

, become stronger than in the parents, possibfy even twice as. strong. 
This is an instance of a hereditary indimducil variation, arising from 
the germ. ^ 

• The nutritive stream which, according to *our hyx)othe8i8, favours 
the determinant N by chance, that is, for reasons upknown to us, may 
remain* strong for a considerable time, or may decrease again ; but 
even in th6 latter case it is coipceivable that the ascending movement 
of the determinant may continue, because the strengthened deter- 
minant now actively nourishes itself more abundantly, — ^that is to say, 
it attracts the nutriment to itself, and to a certain extent withdraws 
it from its fellow^determinants. In this way, it may — ^as it seems to 
me — get into perihanent upward movement, and attain a degree of 
strength from which there is no falling bach. Then positive or 
negative selection sets in, favouring th^ variations which are ad- 
v^infiigeous, setting aside those which are disadvantageous. 

In a sihiilkr manner a downward variation of the determinants 
may take place, if its progress be started J)y a diminished flow of 
nutriment. The determinants which are weakened by this diminished 
^ow will have less affinity for attracting nutriment because of their 
diminished strength, and they will assimilate more feebly and grow 
more slowly ,«unle8S chance streams of nutrifnent help them to recover 
themselves. But, as wilf presently be shown, a change of direction 
cannot take place at every stage of the degenerative process. If a 
certain^iitical stage df downward progress be passed, even favourable 
conditions of food-supply will no longer suffice permanently to change 
the direction of t\ie variation. Only two cases are conceivable ; if the 
determinant cort'esponds to* a us^vl or^n, only its removal can bring 
back the germ-plasm to its former Ipvel ; therefore personal selection 
removes the id in question, with its determinants, from the germ- 
plasm, by causing the elimination oT the individual in the struggle for 
existence. But there- is another conceivable case ; the determinants 
concerned may be those of an organ which has become melesB, and 
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they will then continue unobBtructed, but with exceeding slowness, 
along the downward path, until the organ becomes vestigial, and 
finally disappears altogether. 

The fluctuations of the determinants hither and thither may thus 
be transformed into a lasting ascending or .descending movement ; 
and this is the crueial point of these germinal processes. 

This is not a fantastic assumption ; we can read it in the fact 
of the degeneration of disused parts. Useless organs are the only 
ones which are not hdped to ascendnigain by personal sdection, and 
ther^ore in their ea»e alone can we Jorm any idea of how the 
primary co^istitmnls behave^ when they a/re subject solely to intror- 
germinal forces. 

The whole determinant system of an id, as I conceive it, is in 
a state of continual fluctuation upwards and downwards. In most 
cases the fluctuations will counteract one another, because the passive 
streams of nutriment sbon change, but in 'many cases the limit froui 
which a return is possible will be passed, and then the determinants 
concerned will continue to vary in the same direction, till they attain 
positive or negative selection-value. Af this stage personal selection 
intervenes and sets aside the variation if it is disadvantageous, or 
favours — that is to say, preserves — ^it if it is advantageoua Only 
the determinant of a nsdess organ is unir^fluenced by personal 
selection, a^^d, as experience shows, it sinks downwards; that is, the 
organ that corresponds to it degenerates very slowly but uninter- 
ruptedly till, after what must obviously be an immense stretch of 
time, it disappears from the^ germ-plasm altogether. 

Thus we find in the fact of the degeneration of disused imrtfe vi o 
proof that not all the fluctuations of a determinant returh to equili- 
brium again, but that, \5:hen the movement has attained to a certain 
strength, it continues in the same direction. We have entire certainty 
in regard to this as far as the downward progi^ess is concerned, and 
we must assume it also in regard to ascending variations, as*’ the 
phenomena of artificial selection certainly justify us in doing. If the 
Japanese breeders were able to lengthen the tail-feathers of tjie cock 
to six feet, it can only have been because the determinants of the 
tail-feathers in the germ-plasm had already struck out a »»>ath of 
ascending variation, and this movement was taken advantage of by 
the breeder, who continually selected for reproduction the individuals 
in which the ascending variation was most marked. For all breeding 
depends upon the unconscious solution of germinal variations. 

Of course these germinal processes cannot be proved mathemati- 
cally, since we cannot actually see the play of forces of the passive 
fluctuations and their causes. We cannot say how great these fluctua- 
tions are, and how quicklj’^ or slowly, how regularly or irregularly they 
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ch^ge. Nor do we know how far a determinant must be strengthened 

the passive flow of the nutritive stream if it is to be beyond the 
danger of unfavourable variations, or how far it must be weakened 
passively before it loses the power of recovering itself by its own 
strength. It is no more possible to bring forward actual proofs in 
this case than it was in regard to the selection-value of the initial 
stages of an adaptation. But if we consider that all heritable varia- 
tions must have their roots in the germ-plasm, and further, that wlien 
personal selection does not intervene, that is* to say, in the case of 
parts which have become useless, a degeneration of the part, and 
therefore also of its determinant must inevitably take place ; then we 
must conclude that* processes such as I have assumed are running 
their course within the germ-plasm, and we ean do this with as much 
certainty as wc were able to infer, from the phenomena of adaptation, 
the selectipn- value of their initial stages. The fact of the degeneration 
W disused parts seems to me to afford irrefutable proof that the 
fluctuations within the germ-plasm are the real root of aU hereditary 
varicdioriy and the preliminary condition for the occurrence of the 
Darwin- Wallace factor of selection. Germinal selection supplies the 
stones out of wljich personal selection builds her temples and palaces : 
adaptation. The importance for the theory of the process of degenera- 
tion of disused parts cannot be over-estimated, especially when it 
occurs in sterile animal forms, where we are free from the doubt as to 
the alleged LarltarcMan factor which is apt to confuse our ideas 
in regard to other cases. 

If we regard the variation of the many determinants concerned in 
transformation of the female into the sterile worker as having 
come abSui* through the gi*adual tmiisformation of the ids into 
worker-ids, we shall see that the germ-plasn^ of the sexual ants must 
contain three kinds of ids, male, female, and worker ids, or if the 
, workers have diverged into ’soldiers and nest-builders, then four 
kiflds. We understand that the worker-ids arose because their 
determinants struck out a useful path of variation, whether upward 
or do^ward, and that they continued in this path until the highest 
attainable degree of utility of the parts determined was reached. 
But ii^ addition to tlie organs of positive or negative selection-value, 
there were* some which were indifferent as far as the success and 
especially the functional capacity of the workers was concerned : 
wings, ovarian tubes, recept^uhnm seikinis, a number of the facets of 
the eye, perhaps even the whol^ eye. As to the ovarian tubes it 
is possible that their degeneration was an advantage for the workers, 
in saving energy, and if so selection would favour the degeneration ; 
but how could the presence of eyes diminish the usefulness of the 
workers to the colony ? or the minute receptaculvm seminis, or even 
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the wings? These parts have therefore degenerated because they 
were of no further value to the insect But if selection did not 
influence the setting aside of these parts because they were neither of 
advantage nor of disadvantage to the species, then the Darwinian 
fector of selection is here confronted with a .puzzle which it cannot 
solve alone, but which at once becomes clear when germinal selection 
is added. For the determinants of organs that have no further value 
for the organism, must, as we have already explained, embark on 
a gradual* course of retrograde development. 

In ants the degeneration has gone so far that there are no wing- 
rudiments present in any species, as is the case with so many butter- 
flies, flies, and locusts, but in the larvae the imaginal discs of the 
wings are still laid down. With regard to the ovaries, degenera- 
tion has reached difierent levels in diflerent species of ants, as has 
been shown by the researches of my former pupil, Elizabeth Bickford. 
In many species there are twelve ovarian tubes, and they decreast 
from that number to one ; indeed, in one species no ovarian tube at 
all is present. So much at least is certain from what has been said, 
that in this case everything depends ,on the fluctuations Qf the 
elements of the germ-plasm. Germinal selection, here as elsewhere, 
presents the variations of the determinants, and personal selection 
favours or rejects these, or, — if it be a question of organs which have 
become useless, — it does not come into play at all/ and allows the 
descending variation free course. 

It is obvious that even the problem of coadaptation in sterile 
animals can thus 'be satisfactorily explained. If the determinants 
are oscillating upwards and downwards in continual fluctuation, 
varying more pronouncedly now in one direction now in the other, 
useful variations of every determinant will continually present them- 
selves anew, and may, in the course of generations, be combined with 
one another in various ways. But there is one character of the 
determinants that greatly facilitates this complex process of selection, 
that, after a certain limit lias been reached, they go o» varying in 
the same direction. From* this it follows lhat development, along 
a path once struck out may proceed without the continual interven- 
tion of personal selection. This factor only operates, so to spipak, at 
the beginning, when it selects the determinants whicji are varying in 
the right direction, and again at the end, when it is necessary to put 
a check upon further variatioii? In addition to this, etiormously long 
periods have been available for all these adaptations, as the very 
gradual transition stages between females and workers in many species 
plainly show, and thus this jirocesa of transformation loses the 
marvellous and mysterious character that seemed at the first glance 
to invest it, and takes rank, without any straining, among the other 
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processes of selection. It seems to. me that, from the facts that sterile 
animal forms can adapt themselves to new vital functions, their 
superfluous parts degenerate, and the parts more used adapt them- 
selves in an ascending direction, those less used in a descending 
direction, we must draw the conclusion that harmonious adaptation 
here comes about without the cooperatio^i of the LamarcMan 
principle. • This conclusion once established, however, we have no 
reason to refer the thousands of cases of hai^onious adaptation, 
wliich occur in exactly the same^way among other animals or plants, 
to a principle, the active intervention of which in the transformation 
of •species is rwwhere proved. We do not require it to explain the 
factSy and therefore we mmt not assume it. 

The fact of coadaptation, which was sifpposed to furnish the 
strongest argument against the principle of ^election, in reality yields 
the clearest evidence in favour of it. We mmt assume it, became no 
other possibility of explanation is open to^usy and became these 
adaptations 'actually existy that is to say^ have really ^talcen place. 
With this conviction I attempted, as far back as 1894, when the idea 
of germinal selection had not yet occurred to me, to make “harmonious 
adaptation” (coadaptation) more easily intelligible in some way or 
other, and so I was led to the idea, which was subsequently expounded 
in* detail by Baldwin, and Lloyd Morgan, and also by Osborn, and 
Gulick as Organic Selection. It seemed to me that it was not 
necessary that aM the germinal variations required for secondary 
variations should have occurred simultaneously y since, for instance, in 
the case of the stag, the bones, muscles,* sinews, and nerves would be 
iuciOed by the increasing heaviness of fhe antlers to greater activity 
in the indvMval lifCy and so wbuld be strengthened. The antlei*s 
can only have increased in size by very slow degrees, so that the 
muscles and bones may have been able to keep jmee with their 
j^owth in the individual life, until the requisite germinal variations 
presented themselves. In this way a disharmony between the in- 
creasing weight of the antlers and the parts which support and move 
them would be avoided, sftice time would be given for the appropriate 
germinal variations to occur, and so to set agoing the hereditai'y 
variation. of the musbles, sinews and bones\ 

I still re^rd this idea as correct, but I attribute less importance 
to “organic selection” than I did at that time, in so far that I 
do not believe that it alone could effdbt complex harmonious adap- 
•tations. Germinal selection now sterns to me to play the chief part 
in bringing about such adaptations. Something the same is true of 
the principle I have called Panmixia.^ As I became more and more 

' The Effect of External Iiiffuences upon Development^ Romanes Lecture, Oxford, 
1894. 
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oonyinced, in the course of years, tW the Lama/rchian prvmiple 
ought not to be called in to explain the dwindling of disused pah», 
I believed that this process might be simply explained as due to 
the cessation of the conservative effect of natural selection. I said to 
myself that, from the moment in which a part ceases to be of use, 
natural selection withdraws its hand from it, and then it must 
inevitably fall from the height of its adaptiveness, because inferior 
variants would have as good a chance of persisting as better ones, 
since all grades of fitness of the part in question would be mingled 
with one another indiscriminately. This is undoubtedly true, as 
Romanes pointed out ten years before I did, and this mingling of the 
bad with the good probably does bring about a deterioration of the 
part concerned. But k cannot account for the steady diminution, 
which always occurs when a part is in process of becoming rudi- 
mentary, and which goes on until it ultimately disappears altogether. 
The process of dwindling cannot therefore 1^ explained as due t / 
panmixia alone ; we can only find a sufficient explanation in germinal 
selection. 


IV. Derivatives of the Theory of Selection. 

The impetus in all directions given by Darwin through his theory 
of selection has been an immeasurable one, and it^ influence is still 
felt It falls within the province of the historian of science to 
enumerate all the ideas which, in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, grew out.of Darwin's theories, in the endeavour to penetrate 
more deeply into the problem of the evolution of the organic wctld. 
Within the narrow limits to which this paper is restricted, I cannot 
attempt to discuss any of these. 

V. Arguments for the reality of the processes 
OF selection. 

(a) ‘ Sexvxd Selectien, 

Sexual selection goes hand in hand with natural selection. From 
the very first I have regarded sexual selection as affording* an ex- 
tremely important and interesting corroboration of natural selection, 
but, singularly enough, it is precisely against this theory that an 
adverse judgment has been pronounced in so many quarters, and it 
is only quite recently, and probably in proportion as the wealth of 
facts in proof of it penetrates into a wider circle, that we seem to be 
approaching a more general r^eco^ition of this side of the problem 
of adaptation. Thus Darwin’s words in his preface to the second 
edition (1874) of his book. The Descent of Mem emd Sexual Selection, 
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are being justified : My conviction as to the operation of natural 
selection remains unshaken/’ and further,' naturalists were to 
lidbome more familiar with the idea of sexual selection, it would, 
I think, be accepted to a much greater extent, and already it is 
fully and favourably accepted by many competent judges.” Darwin 
was able to speak thus because he was already acquainted with an 
immense mass of facts, which, taken together, yield overwhelming 
evidence of the validity of the principle of sexual selection. 

Natural selection chooses out for reproduction the individuals 
that are best equipped for the struggle for existence, and it does so 
at* every stage of development; it thus improves the species in all its 
stages and forms. Sexual selection operates only on individuals that 
are already capable of reproduction, and does so only in relation to 
the attainment of reproduction. It arises, from the rivalry of one 
sex, usually the male, for tpe possession of the other, usually the 
Hfemale. Its influence can therefore only dUhectly affect one sex, in 
that it eqidps it better for attaining possession of the* other. But 
the effect may extend indirectly to the female sex, and thus the 
whole, species may be modified, without, however, becoming any 
more capable of resistance in the struggle for existence, for sexual 
selection only gives rise to adaptations which are likely to give their 
Assessor the victory over rivals in the struggle for possession of the 
female, and which are therefore peculiar to the wooing sex : the 
manifold secondary sexual characters.” The diversity of these 
characters is so great that I cannot here attempt to give anything 
approaching a complete treatment off them, but I should like to 
givS a suflicient number of examples to make the principle itself, in 
its varioift iJfodes of expression, duite clear. 

One of the chief preliminary postulates of sexual selection is the 
unequal number of individuals in the two sexes, for if every male 
^immediately finds his mate there can be no competition for the 
possession of the female. Darwin has shown that, for the most part, 
the inequality between the sexes is due sftnply to the fact that there 
are n\ore males than females, and therefore the males must take 
sqme pains to secure a mate. But the inequality does not always 
depend on the numerical preponderance of the males, it is often due 
to jwljgamy ; for, if one male claims several females, the number of 
femmes in proportion to the rest of the males will be reduced. Since 
it is almost always the niales^ that afe the wooers, we must expect 
• to find the occurrence of secondary sexual characters chiefly among 
them, and to find it eggecially frequent in polygamous species. And 
this is actually the case. * , 

If we were to try to guess — without knowing the facts what 
means the male animals make use of to overcome their rivals in 
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the struggle for the possession of the female, we might name many 
kinds of means, but it would be difficult to suggest any which is hot 
actually employed in some animal group or other. I begin with the 
mere difference in stre ngth , through which the male of many animals 
is so sharply distinguished from the female, as, for instance, the lion, 
walrus, ^^sea-elephant,” and others. Among these the males fight 
violently for the possession of the female, who falls to the victor in 
the combat. -In this simple case no one can doubt the operation of 
selection, and there is just as little rc^m for doubt as to the selection- 
value of the initial stages of the variation. Differences in bodily 
strength are apparent even among human beings, although in their 
case the struggle for the possession of the female* is no longer decided 
by bodily strength alone. 

Combats between maje animals are often violent and obstinate, 
and the employment of the natural weapons of the species in this 
way has led to perfecting of these, e.g. the tusks of «the boar, th^, 
antlers of the stag, and the enormous, antler-like jaws pf the stag- 
beetle. Here again it is impossible to doubt that variatibns in 
these organs presented themselves, and that these were considerable 
enough to be decisive in combat, and so to lead to the improvement 
of the weapon. 

Among many animals, however, the females at first withdraw from 
the males ; they are coy, and have to be sought out, and sometimes 
held by force. This tracking and grasping of the females by the 
males has given rise to many different characters in the latter, as, 
for instance, the larger eyes H>i the male bee, and especially of the 
males of the Ephemerids (May-flies), some species of which sho^l/in 
addition to the usual compound ey^s, large, so-called tufbrfn-eyes, so 
that the whole head is covered with seeing surfaces. In these species 
the females are very greatly in the minority (1 — 100), and it is easy 
to understand that a keen competition for them must take place, and 
that, when the insects of both sexes are floating freely in the air, an 
unusually wide range of vitfion will carry with it a decided advantage. 
Here again the actual adaptations are in ^cordance with the pre- 
liminary postulates of the theory. We do not know the stages through 
which the eye has passed to its present x)erfe<ited state, but, since 
the number of simple eyes (facets) has become very much greater in 
the male than in the female, we may assume that their increase is due 
to a gradual duplication of tHb determinants of the ommatidium in 
the germ-plasm, as I have already^iidicated in regard to sense-organs 
in general In this case, again, the selection-value of the initial 
stages hardly admits of doubt ; better vision directly secures re- 
production. 

In many cases the organ of BvmU shows a similar improvement. 
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Many lower Crustaceans (Daphnidae) have better developed organs 
of smell in the male sex. The difference is .often slight and amounts 
oply to one or two olfactory filaments, but certain species show a 
difference of ne^fly a hundred of these filaments (Leptodora). The 
same thing occurs among insecta 

We must briefiy consider the clasping or grasping organs which 
have developed in the males among many lower Crustaceans, but 
.here natural selection plays its part along with sexual selection, for 
the union of the sexes is an indispensable condition for the main- 
tenance of the species, and as iJarwin himself* pointed out, in many 
cases the two forms of selection merge into each other. This fact 
has always seemed to me to be a proof of natural selection, for, in 
regard to sexual selection, it is quite obvious that the victory of the 
. best-equipped could have brought about the improvement only of 
the organs, concerned, the factors in the struggle, such as the eye and 
_Jihe olfactory organ. ^ ^ 

* We come flow to the excitants ; that is, to the groqi) of sexual 
characters whose origin through processes of selection has been most 
frequently called in question.* We may cite the love-caMs produced 
by many nflale insects, such as crickets and cicadas. These could only 
have arisen in anjmal groups in which the female did not rapidly flee 
from the male, but was inclined to accept his wooing from the first 
Thus, notes like the chirping of the male cricket serve to entice the 
females. At firsf they were merely the signal which showed the 
presence of a m&le in the neighbourhood, and the female was 
gradually enticed nearer and nearer by the continued chirping. The 
male that could make himself heard to^’the greatest distance would 
obtain the largest following, and would transmit the beginnings, 
and, later, *th^ improvement of his voice to the greatest number of 
descendants. But sexiial excitement in the female became associated 
with the hearing of the love-c^ll, and then the sound-producing organ 
gf the male began to improve, until it attained to the emission of the 
long»drawn-out soft notes of the mole-cricket or the maenad-like cry 
of the ciciidas. I cannot here follow the process of development in 
detail, ljut will call attention to the fact that the original purpose of 
the, voice, the announcing of the male’s presence, became subsidiary, 
and tha exciting of the female became the chief goal to be aimed 
at. The* loudest gingers awakened the strongest excitement, and the 
improvement resulted as a ipatter of course. I conceive of the origin 
of bird-song in a somewhat similar manner, first as a means of en- 
ticing, then of exciting the female.* 

One more kind of secondary sexual character must here be 
mentioned : the odour which emanates.from so many animals at the 
breeding season. It is possible that this odour also served at first 
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merely to give notice of the presence ‘of individuals of the other sex, 
but it soon became an excitant, and as the individuals which caused 
the greatest degree of excitement were preferred, it reached as high 
a pitch of perfection as was possible to it. I shall confine myself here 
to the comparatively recently discovered fragrance of butterflies. 
Since Fritz Muller found out that certain Brazilian butterflies 
gave off fragrance like a flower,'’ we have become acquainted with 
many such cases, and we now know that in all lands, not ‘only many 
diurnal Lepidoptera but nocturnal ones also give off a delicate odour, 
which is agreeable even to man. The ethereal oil to which this 
fragrance is due is secreted by the skin-cells, usually of the wing, as 
I showed soon after the discovery of the scent-scales. This is the 
case in the males ; the females have no speciat scent-scales recog- 
nisable as such by their form, but they must, nevertheless, give off 
an extremely delicate fragrance, although our imperfect organ of 
smell cannot perceive ijb, for the males become aware of the presence 
of a female,eeven at night, from a long distance off, and gather round 
her. We may therefore conclude, that both sexes have long given 
forth a very delicate perfume, which announced their presence to 
others of the same species, and that in many species {not m all) these 
small beginnings became, in the males, particularly strong scent-scales 
of characteristic form (lute, brush, or lyre-shaped). At first these 
scales were scattered over the surface of the wing, but gradually they 
concentrated themselves, and formed broad, velvetj^' bands, or strong, 
prominent brushes, and they attained their highest pitch of evolution 
when they became cnclosed^within pits or folds of the skin, which 
could be opened to let the delicious fragrance stream forth suddenly 
towards the female. Thus in this, case also we see that characters, 
the original use of which was to bring the sexes together, and so to 
maintain the species, have been evolved in the males into means for 
exciting the female. And we can hardly doubt, that the females are 
most readily enticed to yield to the butterfly that sends out the 
strongest fragrance, — ^tha^ is to say, that excites them to the highest 
degree. It is a yiity that. our organs of ^ell are not^fine enough 
to examine the fragrance of male Lepidoptera in general, and to 
compare it with other perfumes which attract these insects ^ As far 
as we can perceive them they resemble the fragrance of flo^yers, but 
there are Lepidoptera whose scent ^suggests musk. . A smell of musk 
is also given off by several plants : it a sexual excitant in the 
musk-deer, the musk-sheep, and the crocodile. 

As far as we know, then, it is 'perfumes similar to those of flowers 
that the male Lepidoj^tera give .oft‘ in order to entice their mates, 
and this is a further indication that animals, like plants, can to a 

* See Poulton, Essays on Evolution^ 1908, pp. 316, 317. 
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large extent meet the claims made upon them by life, and produce 
the adaptations which are most purposive, 7~a further proof, too, of 
luy proposition that the useful variations, so to speak, are always 
there. The floweys developed the perfumes which entice their visitors, 
and the male Lepidoptera developed the perfumes which entice and 
excite their mates. 

There are many pretty little problems to be solved in this con- 
nection, for there are insects, such as some flies, that are attracted 
by smells which are unpleasant to us, like those from decaying flesh 
and carrion. But there are also certain flowers, some orchids for 
instance, which give forth no ve’-y agreeable odour, but one which 
is to us repulsive and disgusting; and we should therefore expect 
that the males of such insects would give off a smell unpleasant 
to 118, but there is no case known to me m which this has been 
demonstrated. 

In cases such as we have* discussed, it i^ obvious that there is 
TfSb possible e^gplanation except through selection. This bi’iugs us to 
the last kind of secondary sexual characters, and .the one in regard 
to which doubt has been iiiost frequently expressed, — decorative 
colours aiM decorative forms, the brilliant plumage of the male 
pheasant, the hiunmiug -birds, and the bird of Paradise, as well as 
the briglit colours of many species of butterfly, from the beautiful 
blue of our little Lycaenidae to the magnificent azure of the large 
Morphinae of Bi^izil. In a great many cases, though not by any 
means in all, the* male butterflies are more beautiful ” than the 
females, and in the Tropics in particular they shine and glow in the 
most superb colours. I really see no Reason why we should doubt 
thb power of sexual selection, and^I myself stand wholly on Darwin’s 
side. Even though we certainly cannot assume that the females 
exercise a conscious choice of the “handsomest" mate, and deliberate 
like the judges in a court of justice over the perfections of their 
^ooers, we have nc/ reason to doubt that distinctive forms (decorative 
featfiers) and colours have a particularly exciting effect upon the 
female, just* as certain odours have among animals of so many 
different groups, including the butterflies. The doubts which existed 
for, a considerable time, as a result of fallacious experiments, as to 
whether the ^colours of flowers really had any influence in attracting 
butterflies have now been set at rest through a series of more careful 
investigations; we now kn^w that the^ colours of flowers are there 
on account of the butterflies, Sprengel first showed, and that the 
blossoms of Phanerogams are selected in relation to them, as Darwin 
pointed out. 

Certainly it is not possible to brin^ forward any convincing proof 
of the origin of decorative colours through sexual selection, but there 
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are many weighty arguments in favour of it, and these form a body 
of presumptive evidenc.e so strong that it almost amounts to 
certainty. 

In the first place, there is the analogy with other secondary sexual 
characters. If the song of birds and the chirping of. the cricket have 
been evolved through sexual selection, if the penetrating odours of 
male animals, — the crocodile, the musk-deer, the beaver, the carni- 
vores, and, finally, the flower-like fragrances of the butterflies have 
been evolved to their present pitch in this way, why should decorative 
colours have arisen in’ some other w&y ? Wliy should the eye be less 
sensitive to spedJicaUy male colours and other visible signs enticing 
to the femalCy than the olfactory sense to specifically male odours, 
or the sense of hearing to specifically male sounds ? Moreover, the 
decorative feathers of ^birds are almost always spread out and dis- 
played before the female during courtship. I have elsewhere ^ pointed 
out that decorative colouring and sweet-scentedness may replace one 
another in J^epidoptera as well as in flowers, for just as some modestly 
coloured flowers (mignonette and violet) have often a strong perfume, 
while strikingly coloured ones are sometimes quite devoid of fragrance, 
so we find that the most beautiful and gaily-coloured of our native 
Lepidoptera, the species of Vanessa, have no seen t-sf ales, while these 
are often markedly developed in grey nocturnal Lepidoptera Both 
attractions may, ho^rever, be combined in butterflies, just as in flowers. 
Of course, we cannot explain why both means of attraction should 
exist in one genus, and only one of them in another, since we do not 
know the minutest details of the conditions of life of the genera 
concerned. But from the kjporadic distribution of scent-scales in 
Lepidoptera, and from their occurrence or absence in nearly related 
species, we may conclude that fragrance is a relatively modem 
acquirement, more recqnt than brilliant colouring. 

One thing in particular that stamps decorative colouring as a 
product of selection is its gradual intensification by the addition 
of new spots, which we can quite well observe, because in many 
cases the colours have b^en first acquired by the males, and later 
transmitted to the females by inheritance. The scent-scales are 
never thus transmitted, probably for the same reason that the deco- 
rative colours of many birds are often not transihitted to the females : 
because with these they would be exposed to too gi*eat eliihination 
by enemies. Wallace was the first to point out that in species with 
concealed nests the beautifuf feathers of the male occurred in the 
Pemale also, as in the parrots, for instance, but this is not the case 
in species which brood on an exposed nest. In the {mrrots one can 
aften observe that the general Jbrilliant colouring of the male is found 

^ The Evolution Theory^ London, 1904, i. p. 219. 
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in the female, but that certain ‘spots of colour are absent, and these 
ha\:e probably been acquired comparatively recently by the male and 
haye not yet been transmitted to the female. 

Isolation of the group of individuals which is in process of 
varying is undoubtedly of great value in sexual selection, for even 
a solitary conspicuous variation will become dominant much sooner 
in a small isolated colony, than among a large number of members 
‘of a species. 

Anyone who agrees with me in deriving variations from ^germinal 
selection will regard that [)roce88 as an essentiaJ aid towards explain- 
ing the selection of rlistinctive co^:rtship-characters, such as coloured 
spdts, decorative feathers, horny outgrowths in birds and reptiles, 
combs, feather-tufts; and the like, since tlie beginnings of these would 
I be presented with relative frequency in the struggle between the 
determinants within the germ-plasm. The process of transmission of 
Idecorative feathers to the. female results, as yarwin pointed out and 
illustrated by 'interesting examples, in the col(mr-tran»f%riniation of 
a whole species, and this process, as the phyleticaHy older colouring 
of young birds shows, must, in the course of thousands of years, 
have repeSted itself several times in a line of descent. 

If we survey the wealth of phenomena presented to us by 
secondary sexual characters, we can hardly fail to be convinced of 
the truth of the principle of sexual selection. And certainly no one 
who has accepted natural selection should reject sexual selection, 
for, not only do tlie two processes rest upon the same basis, but they 
merge into one another, so that it is often impossible to say how 
much of a jjarticular character depends^on one and how much on the 
other forn^ o^selection. , 

(/Q) Natural Selectioisb. 

An actual proof of the theory of sexual select! i>n is out of the 
question, if only because we cannot tell when a variath'i\ attains to 
selection- value. It is certain that a delicatgj sense of smell is of value 
to the male moth in his search for the female, but whether the posses- 
sion of vne additional olfactory hair, or of ten, or of twenty additional 
hah-s leads to the success of its possessor we are unable to tell. And 
we are gi’oping even more in the dark when we discuss the excite- 
ment caused in -the female by Sigreeable perfumes, or by striking 
and beautiful colours. That these do make an impression is beyond 
doubt; but we can only assume that slight intensifications of them 
^ve any advantage, and we rrvust assiftne this since othertvise secondar\f 
seanial characters remain inexplicable. 

The same thing is true in regard to natural selection. It is not 
possible to bring forward any actual proof of the selection-value 
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of the initial •stages, and the stages in the increase of variations, 
as has been already shown. But the selection-value of a finished 
adaptation can in many cases be statistically determined. Cesnola 
and Poulton have made valuable experiments in this direction. The 
former attached forty-five individuals of the greeny and sixty-five of 
the brown variety of the praying mantis {Mantis relig^iosa), by a silk 
thread to plants, and watched them for seventeen days. The insects 
which were on a surface of a colour similar to their owh remained 
uneaten, while twenty-five green insects on brown parts of plants had 
all disappeared in eleven days. 

The experiments of Poulton and Sanders^ were made with 600 
pupae of Vanessa urticaCy the “ tortoise-shell butterfly.” The put)ae 
were artificially attached to nettles, tree-trunks, fences, walls, and to 
the ground, some at Oxford, some at St Helens in the Isle of Wight. 
In the course of a month 93 of the pupae at Oxford were killed, 
chiefly by small birds, while at St Helens 68 perished. The experi- 
ments shoyed very clearly that the colour and character of tfie 
surface on which the pupa rests — and thus its own conspicuousness — 
are of the greatest importance. At Oxford only the four pupae which 
were fiistened to nettles emerged ; all the rest — on bark, ^stones and 
the like — perished. At St Helens the elimination was as follows : on 
fences where the pupae were conspicuous, 92 ; on bark, 66 7o J 

walls, 54"/^; and among nettles, 57 These interesting experi- 
ments confirm our views as to protective coloration, ”and show further, 
that the ratio of elimmation in the species is a, very high onCy and 
that therefore selection must he very been. 

We may say that the process of selection follows as a logical 
necessity from the fulfilment of t}ie three preliminary postulates* of 
the theory : variability, heredity, and the struggle for cxist„Qmip, with 
its enormous ratio of <jlimiiiation in all species. To this we must 
add a fourth factor, the intensification oX. variatipng which Darwin 
established as a fact, and which we are now able to account for 
theoretically on the basis^of genninal selection. It may be objected 
that there is considerable uncertainty abput this logical proof, be- 
cause of our inability to demonstrate the selection-value of the initial 
stages and the individual stages of increase. .We have therefore to 
fall back on presmnptive evidence. This is to be found in the inter- 
pretative value of the theory. Let? us consider this point in greater 
detail. , . 

In the fii-st place, it is necessary to emphasise what is often over- 
looked, namely, that the theory not only explains the transformations 
of species, it also explains their remaining the same ; in addition to 
. the principle of varying, it contains within itself that of persisting. 

* Report of the British Association (Bristol, 1898), London, 1899, pp. 906 — 909- 
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It is part of. sekbtiiQXL.that it n ot o nly cause s a pa rt to 

vary till it has its highest jpitch of adaptation, but that it 

This comervlng injlmnce of natural 
, selection is of great importance, and was early recognised by Darwin ; 
it follows naturally from the principle of the survival of the fittest 
We understand from this how it is that a species „ which has 
become fully .adapted to certain conditions of life ceases to vary, 
but remains “constant/’ as long as the conditions of life /or it remain 
iinclianged, whether this be for thousands ol« years, or for whole 
geological epochs. But the most convincing proof of the power 
of^the principle of selection lie- in tlie innumerable multitude of 
phenomena which cajiiiot be explained in any other way. To this 
category belong all structures which arc only passively of advantage 
' to the organism, because none of these can have arisen by the alleged 
^Lamar^ian principle. These have been so often discussed that 
miip need do in^ more than incftcate them herei Until quite recently 
the sympathetic coloration of animals — ^for instance, tht whiteness 
of Arctic animals — was referred, at least in pa*rt, to the direct 
influence ^f external factors, but the fa cts can best be e;splained 
by referriiig^them to the jjrocesses of selection, for then it is un- 
necessary to matfe the gratuitous assumption that many species are 
sensitive to the stimulus of cold and that others are not. The great 
majority of Arctic land-animals, mammals and birds, are white, and 
this proves that tjiey were all able to present the variation which 
was most useful for them. The sable is brown, but it lives in trees, 
where the brown colouring protects and conceals it more efiectively. 
The musk-sheep {Ovihos moschatus) is alSb brown, and contrasts sharply 
with the ioe and snow, but it is protected from beasts of prey by its 
gregarious habit, and therefore it is of advantage to be visible from 
as great a distance as possible. That so many species have been 
able to give rise to white varieties does not depend on a special 
Sensitiveness of the skin to the influence of cold, but to »he fact that 
Mammals an^ Birds have a general tendency to vary towards white. 
Even with us, many birds — starlings, blackbirds, swallows, etc. — 
occasioflally produce white individuals, but the white variety does 
not* persist, because it* readily falls a victim to the carnivores. This 
is true of wiiitc fawns, foxes, deer, etc. The whiteness, therefore,* 
arises^ iiom intefnal causes, an^ only persists when it is useful. 
A gi*eat many animals liviilg in a grecn enviroviment have become 
qlothed in green, especially insects, caterpillars, and Mantidae, both 
persecuted and persecutors. 

That it is not the direct effect* of the environment which calls 
forth the green colour is shown by the many kinds of caterpillar 
which rest on leaves and feed on them, but are nevertheless brown. 

4-2 
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These feed by bight and betake theihselves through the day to the 
trunk of the tree, and hide in the furrows of the bark. We cannot, 
however, conclude from this that they were unable to vary towards 
green, for there are Arctic animals which are white only in winter 
and brown in summer (Alpine hare, and the ptarmigan of the Alps), 
and there are also green leaf-insects which Remain green only while 
they are young and diflScult to see on the leaf, but which become 
brown again in the last stage of larval life, when they have outgrown' 
the leaf They then conceal themselves by day, sometimes only 
among withered leaves on the ground, sometimes in the earth itself. 
It is interesting that in one genus, Chaerocampa, one species is 
brown in the last stage of larval life, another becomes brown earlier, 
and in many species ^ the last stage is not wholly brown, a part 
remaining green. Wliether this is a case of a double adaptation, 
or whether the green is being gradually crowded out by -the brown, 
the fact remains that the same species^ even the same individual, c^p 
exhibit both variations. The case is the same with many of the leaf- 
like Orthoptera, as, for instance, the praying mantis (Mantis religiosa) 
which we have already mentioned. ^ 

But the best pi*o^ are furnished by those often-cited cases in 
which the insect beaT% a deceptive resemblance t6 another object. 
We now know many such cases, such as the numerous imitations 
of green or withered leaves, which are brought about in the most 
diverse ways, sometimes by mere variations in the/orm of the insect 
and in its colour, sometimes by an elaborate marking, like that which 
occurs in the Indian leaf-bujbterflies, Kallima inachis. In the single 
butterfly-genus Anaea, in the woods of South America, there are 
about a hundred species which are all gaily coloured pi\ ,the upper 
surface, and on the reverse side exhibit the most delicate imitation 
of the colouring and iMtern of a leaf, generally without any indica- 
tion of the leaf-ribs, but extremely decejitive nevertheless. Anyone 
who has seen only one such butterfly may doubt whether many of 
the insignificant details qf the marking can really be of advantage 
to the insect. Such details are for instance the appareiit holes and 
splits in the apparently dry or half-rotten leaf, which are usually due to 
the fact that the scales are absent on a circular; or oval patch so that 
the colourless wing-membrane lies bare, and one can look .through 
the spot as through a window. Whether the bird ‘which is seeking 
or pursuing the butterflies takes these holes for dewdrops, or for the 
work of a devouring insect, does not afiect the question ; the mirror- 
like spot undoubtedly increases 'the general deceptiveness, for the 
same thing occurs in many leaf^butterflies, though not in all, and 
in some cases it is replaced ‘in quite a peculiar manner. In one 
species of Anaea (A. divina), the resting butterfly looks exactly like 
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a leaf out of the outer edge of which a large semicircular piece has 
been eaten, possibly by a caterpillar ; but ff we look more closely it 
is obvious that there is no part of the wing absent, and that the semi- 
circular piece is 'of a clear, pale yellow colour, while the rest of the 
wing is of a strongly contrasted dark brown (Fig. C). 

But the deceptive resemblance may be caused in quite a diflPerent 
manner. J have often speculated as to what ad>'autage the brilliant 
white C could give to the otherwise dusky-coloured “Comma butterfly” 
{Grapta C, album). Poulton’s recent observations^ have shown that 
this represents the imitation of a crack such as is often seen in dry 
leaves, and is very conspicuous because the light shines through it. 

The utility obviously lies in presenting to the bird the very 
familiar picture of a broken leaf with a cl®ar shining slit, and we 
may conclude, from the imitation of such small details, that the birds 
are very sharp observers and that the smallest deviation from the 
‘Visual arrests their attention and incites thenP to closer investigation. 
It is obvious lhat such detailed — we might almost say sfich subtle — 
deceptive resemblances could only have come about in the course of 
long ages* through the acquirement from time to time of something 
new which heightened the already existing resemblance. 

In face of facts like these there can be no question of chance, 
aifd no one has succeeded so far in finding any other explanation to 
replace that by selection. For the rest, the apparent leaves are by 
no means perfect«copies of a leaf ; many of them only represent the 
tom or broken piece, or the half or two-thirds of a leaf, but then 
the leaves themselves frequently do not present themselves to the eye 
as a whole, but partially concealed amflng other leaves. Even those 
butterflies >fiiich, like the specidfe of Kallima and Anaea, represent 
the whole of a leaf with stalk, ribs, apex, anjd the whole breadth, are 
not actual copies which would satisfy a botanist ; there is often much 
wanting. In Kallima the lateral ribs of the leaf are never all included 
in ihe markings ; there are only two or three on the k'ft side and at 
most four qr five on the right, and in many individuals these are 
rather obscure, while in others they are comparatively distinct. This 
furnislies us with fresh evidence in favour of their origin through 
processes of selection, for a botanically perfect picture could not 
arise in thfe way; there could ^only be a fixing of such details as 
heightened the deceptive resemblance. 

Our postulate of origin through selection also enables us to under- 
.stand why the leaf-imitation is on^the lower surface of the wing in 
the diurnal Lepidoptera, and on the upper surface in the nocturnal 
forms, corresponding to the attitude of the wings in the resting 
position of the two groups. 

1 Vroc. Ent. Soc., London, May 6, 1903. 
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The strongest of all proofs of the theory, however, is afforded by 
cases of true mimicry,”* those adaptations discovered by Bates- in 
1861, consisting in the imitation of one species by another, which 
becomes more and more like its model. The model is always a 
species that enjoys some special protection from enemies, whether 
because it is unpleasant to taste, or because it is- in some way 
dangerous. 

It is chiefly among insects and especially among butterflies that 
we find the greatest number of such cases. Several of these have 
been minutely studied, and every detail has been investigated, so 
that it is difficult to understand how there can still be disbelief in 
regard to them. If the many and extict observations which have been 
carefully collected and critically discussed, for instance by Poulton^ 
were thoroughly studied, the arguments which arc still frequently 
urged against mimicry would be found untenable ; we can hardly 
hope to find more convincing proof of the actuality of the processci*^ 
of selectioif than these cases put into our hands. The preliminary 
postulates of the theory of mimicry have been disputed, for instance, 
that diurnal butterflies are persecuted and eaten by birds, but ob- 
servations specially directed towards this point in India, Africa, 
America and Europe have placed it beyond all doubt. If it were 
necessary I could myself furnish an account of my own observations 
on this point. 

In the same way it has been established by experiment and 
observation in the field that in all the great regions of distribution 
there are butterflies which are rejected by birds and lizards, their 
chief enemies, on account of •their unpleasant smell or taste. These 
butterflies are usually gaily and conspicuously coloured ^md thus — as 
Wallace first interpreted it — are furnished w ith an easily recognisable 
sign : a sign of unxmlatableness or warnwy colours. If they were 
not thus recognisable easily and from a distance, they would fre- 
quently be pecked at by birds, and then rejected because of their 
unpleasant taste; but as it is, the insect-eaters recognise them at 
once as unpalatable booty and ignore them. Such immmvc^ species, 
wherever they occur, are imitated by other palatable species, which 
thus acquire a certain degree of protection. 

It is true that this explanation qf the bright, conspicuous colours 
\ is only a hypothesis, but its foundations, — unpalatableness, and the 
liability of other butterflies to be eaten^ — are certain, and its con- 
! sequences — the existence of mimetic palatable forms — confirm it in 
' the most convincing manner. Of the many cases now known I select 

^ Essays on Evolution^ 1889— 1907, .Oxford, 1908, e.g. p. 269. 

® The expression does not refer to all the enemies of this butterfly ; against ichneumon- 
flies, for instance, their unpleasant smell usually gives no protection. 



one, which is especially remarkable, and which has been thoroughly 
investigated, Papilio dardanus Xmerope), k large, beautiful, diurnal 
butterfly which ranges from Abyssinia throughout the whole of Africa 
to the south coaSt of Cape Colony. 

The males of this form are everywhere almost the same in colour 
and in form of wings, save for a few variations in the sparse black 
markings ,on the pale yellow ground. But the females occur in 
several quite difterent forms and colourings, and one of these only, 
the Abyssinian form, is like the male, while the other three or four 
are mimet/iCj that is to say, they copy a butterfly of quite a different 
fajnily the Danaids, which are among the iimmine forms. In each 
region the females have thus copied two or three different immune 
species. There is much that is interesting to be said in regard to 
these species, but it would be out of keeping with the general tenor 
of this pa'per to give details^ of this very complicated case of poly- 
•^norphism in P. dardaum. Anyone who is Interested in the matter 
will find a full and exact statement of the case in as far*a8 we know 
it, in Poulton’s Essaifs on Er>olution (pp. 373 — 37o'). I need only add 
tliat threq different mimetic female forms have been reared from the 
eggs of a single^ female in South Africa. The resemblance of these 
forms to their immune models goes so far that even the details of the 
loeal forms of the models are copied by the mimetic species. 

It remains to be said that in Madagascar a butterfly, Papilio 
meriones, occurs, •of which both sexes are very similar in form and 
maj*kings t(^ the non-minietic male of P. dardanm, so that it probably 
represents the ancestor of this latter species. 

* In face of such facts as these ever}' attempt at another explana- 
tioTi must 'fftil Similarly all the? other details of the case fulfil the 
preliminary postulates of selection, and leave no room for any 
other interpretation. That the males do not take on the protective 
colouring is easily explained, l)ecausc they arc in general more 
tuuncrous, and the femah's are more important for tlie preservation 
of the speejes, and must also live longer* in order to deposit their 
eggs. We find the same state of things in many other species, and 
in one* case {Elymnias nndvlaris) in which the male is also mimeti- 
cally coloured, it coifles quite a differently coloured immune species 
from ihe iftodel followed by tlje female. This is (|uite intelligible 
when we consider that if there were too many false immune types, 
the birds would soon discover that there were palatable individuals 

* Professor Poulton has coriected some wrong descriptions which I had unfortunately 
overlooked in the Plates of my book Vortvoge Uber Descendenztheorie, and which refer 
to Papilio dardanus (merope). These mistakes are oi no importance as far as an under- 
standing of the mimicry-theory is concerned, but I hope shortly to be able to correct 
them in a later edition. 
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among those with unpalateble warning colours. Hence the imitation 
of different immune species by Pa]^lio dardanus ! 

I regret that lack of space prevents my bringing forward mol-e 
examples of mimicry and discussing them fully. Biit from the case 
of Papillo dardaiym alone there is much to be learnt which is of the 
highest importance for our understanding of transformations. It 
shows us chiefly what I once called, somewhat strongly j)erhaps, tlte 
omnipotence natural selection in answer to an opponent who had 
spoken of its ^^inadet^acy.'* We here see that one and the same 
sjKJcies is capable of producing four or five diflerent patterns of 
colouring and marking ; thus the colouring and marking are not, as 
has often been supposed, a necessary outcome of .the specific nature 
of the species, but a tr«e adaptation, which cannot arise as a direct 
effect of climatic conditions, but solely through what I may call the 
sorting out of the variations produced, by the species, according to 
their utility. That calfcrpillars may be either green or brown is- 
already somfething more than could have been expected according 
to the old conception of species, but that one and the same butterfly 
should be now pale yellow, with black; now red with black and 
pure white ; now deep black with large, pure w hite spots ; and again 
black with a large ochreous-yellow spot, and many small white and 
yellow spots ; that in one sub-species it may be tailed like the ancestral 
form, and in another tailless like its Danaid model, -all this shows a 
far-reaching capacity for variation and adaptation that we could 
never have expected if we did not see the facts before us. How 
it is possible that the primary colour-variations should thus \)e 
intensified and combined remains a puzzle even now ; we are 
reminded of the modern three-Cblour printing, — perhwps similar 
combinations of the primary colours take place in this case ; in 
any case the direction of these primary variations is determined by 
the artist whom we know as natural selection, for there is no 
other conceivable way in which the model could affect the butterfly 
that is becoming more and more like it. The same tilimate sur- 
rounds all four fonns of female; they are subject to the same 
conditions of nutrition. Moreover, Papilio dardanus is by no* means 
the only species of butterfly which exhibits diffi^rent kinds of colour- 
pattern on its wings. Many specieg of the Asiatic gentls El^Tunias 
have on the upper surface a very good imitation of an immune 
Euploeine (Danainae), often with a steel-blue ground-colour, while the 
under surface is well concealed when the butterfly is at rest, — thus there, 
are two kinds of protective coloration each with a different meaning 1 
The same thing may be observed in many non-mimetic butterflies, for 
instance in all our species of Vanessa, in which the under side shows 
a grey-brown or brownish-black protective coloration, but we do 
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not yet know with certainty what, may be tjie biological significance 
of the gaily coloured upper surface. 

'In general it^ may be said that mimetic butterflies are com- 
paratively rare species, but there are exceptions, for instance 
Lini£.niti8 archippus in North America, of which the immune model 
{Do/naida pleodippus) also occurs in enormous numbers. 

In another mimicry-category the imitators are often more 
numerous than the models, namely in the case of the "imitation of 
(ktngeroua insects by harmless species. Bees alid wasps ar^ dreaded 
for their sting, and they are copied by harmless flies of the genera 
Eristalis and Syrphus, and these mimics often occur in swarms about 
flowering plants witiiout damage to themselves or to their models; 
they are feared and are therefore left unmo?ested. 

. EXPLANATION OF FIGS. 1—12. 

’Figa. 1— -4 represent a Mimicry -ring* from Eastern Brazil composed of four immune 
'• species belonging to three different sub-families an3 four different genera. 

Fig. 1. Ly cored, \alia (Daiiainae). 

Fig 2. Heliconius narcaaa {eiicratej (Ileliconinae). 

Fig. 3. MeJmnaea eihra (Ithomiinne). 

Fig. 4. MechanitU l^nmnia (Ithomiinae). 

Figs. 5, 6. Perrhyhns pyrrha^ male and female, S. American “Whites” (Pierinae). 

. The female mimics immune Ithomiines, while the male shows only an indication 
of the mimetic qplouring on the under surface. 

Figs. 7, 8. Dumorphifi, astynome^ male and female, also belonging to the family of 
S. American “whites,” and mimicking immune Ithomiines ; a white patch on 
the posterior wing of the male and another on the corresponding surface of the 
under side of the upper wing, remain as traces of the original “white” coloration. 
Fig. 9. Elymnms phegea^ W. Africa, of the sub-family of Satyrines, mimics the 
succeed in’^spccies (Fig. 10), 

Fig. 10. Planema epaea {gea\ an immune West Afrij^au species belonging to the 
Acraeiiiae. 

Fig. 11. Danaida genutia^ an immune Danaid from India, Burmah, etc. 

Fig. ^2. Elymnias mtdularu^ female, one of the mimics of Fig. 11. 

In regard* also to the faithfulness of the copy the facts are quite 
in harmony with the theory, according to which the resemblance 
must have arisen and increased hy degrees. We can recognise this 
in many cases, for even now the mimetic species show very varying 
degree^^of rbsemhla'nce to their immune model. If we compare, for 
instance, the many diflerent imitators of Danaida chrysippus we find 
that, with their brownish-yellow ground-colour, and the position and 
size, and more or less sharp limitation of their clear marginal spots, 
they have reached very different degrees of nearness to their model. 
Or compare the female of Elymnias ^undularis (Fig. 12) with its 
model Danaida ge 7 mtia (Fig. 11); there is a general resemblance, but 
the marking of the Danaida is very roughly imitated in Elymnias. 
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Another fact that bears out tl\e theory of mimicry is, that even 
when the resemblance in colour-pattern is very gi‘eat, the wh\g- 
venation, which is so constant, and so important in determining the 
systematic position of butterflies, is never affectedly the variation. 
The pursuers of the buttei’fly have no time to trouble about entomo- 
logical intricacies. 

I must not pass over a discovery of Poulton's wliich is of great 
theoretical importance — that mimetic butterflies may reach the 
same effbct by very different means \ Thus the glass-like trans- 
parency of the wing of a certain Ithomiine (Methona) and its Pierine 
mimic {Disniorphia or he) depends on a diminution in the size, of 
the scales; in the Danaine genus Ituna it is due to the fewness 
of the scales, and in a third imitator, a moth (CaMnia linus var. 
heliconoidhs) the glass-like appearance of the wing is due neither to 
diminution nor to absence of scales, .but to their absolute colour- . 
lessness and transpari^ncy, and to the fact that they stand upright 
In another* moth mimic (Anthomyza) the arrangement pf the trans- 
parent scales is normal. Thus it is ‘not some unknown external 
influence that has brought about the transj^arency of the wing in 
these five forms, as has sometimes been 8upi)osed. Nor is it a 
hypothetical internnl evolutionary tendency, for all three vary in 
a different manner. The cause of this agreement can only lie in 
selection, which preserves and intensifies in each species the favour- 
able variations that present themselves. The great faithfulness of 
the copy is astonishing in these cases, for it is not the wJiofe wing 
which is transparent ; certain markings are black in colour, and these 
contrast sharply with the glass-like gi’ound. It is obvious that the 
pursuers of these butterflies musf be very sharp-sightid, for other- 
wise the agreement between the species could never have been 
pushed so far. The less the enemies see and observe, the more 
defective must the imitation be, and if they had l)een blind, no 
visible resemblance between the species which required protection 
could ever have arisen. • , 

A seemingly irreconcileable contradiction to the mimicry theory 
is presented in the following cases, which were known to Bates, 
who, however, never succeeded in bringing them into line with the 
principle of mimicry. . n 

In South America there are, as we have already said, many 
mimics of the immune Ithomiinae (or*a8 Bates called them Heli- 
conidae). Among these there pccur not merely si)ecie8 which are 
edible, and thus require the protection of a disguise, but others 
which are rejected on account of their mipalatableness. How could 
the Ithomiine dress have developed in their case, and of what use is 
^ Joum. Linn. Soc. London (ZooL), Vol. xxvi. 1898, pp. 598 — 602. 
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it, since the species would in any caise be immune? In Eastern Brazil, 
for instance, there are four butterflies, which bear a most confusing 
resemblance to one another in colour, marking, and form of wing, 
and all four are unpalatable to birds (Figs. 1—4). They belong to 
four difierent genera and three sub-families, and we have to inquire : 
Whence came this resemblance and what end does it serve? For a 
long time po satisfactory answer could be found, but Fritz MUller\ 
seventeen years after Bates, oflered a solution to the riddle, when 
he pointed out that young birds could nol^ have an instinctive 
knowledge of the unpalatableness of the Ithomiines, but must learn by 
experience which species were edible and which inedible. Tims each 
young bird must have tasted at least one individual of each inedible 
species and discovered its unpalatability, before it learnt to avoid, and 
‘thus to spare the species. But if the four species resemble each other 
.very closely the bird will regard them all as of the same kind, and 
► avoid them all. Thus there developed a process of selection which 
resulted in the survival of the Ithomiine-like individual^ and in so 
great an increase of resemblance between the four species, that they 
are diflicujt to distinguish one from another even in a collection. 
The advaiitage for the four species, living side by side as they do e.g. 
in Bahia, lies in the fact that only one individual from the mimicry- 
rhiy inedible association ”) need be tasted by a young bird, instead 
of at least four individuals, as would otherwise be the case. As the 
number of young birds is gi*eat, this makes a considerable difference 
in the ratio of elimination. The four Brazilian species are figured 
on the acconipanying jffate (Figs. 1 — 4) : Lycorea holla (Danainae), 
HeJmmius narcaea {eucrate) (HelicoiTinae), Melhvaea ethra, and 
MecJianitis djfshinia (Tthomiinae). 

Tlicse interesting mimicry-rings (trusts), ^hich have much signi- 
ficance for the theory, have been the subject of numeT ous and careful 
investigations, and at least their essential features are now fully 
established. Muller took lor granted, without making any investi- 
gations, thal^ young birds only learn by experience to distinguish 
between different kinds of victims. Hut Lloyd Morgan’s^ experiments 
with young birds proved that this is really the case, and at the same 
time furnished an additional argument against the Lamarchian 
prirwiph, , 

In addition to the mimicry-rings first observed in South America, 
others have been described from Tropical India by Moore, and by 
Boulton and Dixey from Africa, an^ we may expect to learn many 
more interesting facts in this connection. Here again the preliminary 
postulates of the theory are satisfied. And how much more that 
would lead to the same conclusion might be added 1 

* In Kosmos, 1879, p. 100. ^ Habit and Instinct, London, 1896. 
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As in the case of mimicry mapy species have come to resemble 
one another through processes of selection, so we know whole classes 
of phenomena in which plants and animals have become adapted to 
one another, and have thus been modified to a considerable degree. 

I refer particularly to the relation between flowers and insects; 
but as there is an article on ^‘The Biology of Flowei’s” in this 
volume, I need not discuss the subject, but will confine myself 
to pointing out the significance of these remarkable cases for the 
theory of selection. ' Darwiu has shown that the originally incon- 
spicuous blossoms of the phanerogams were transfoi-med into floweis 
through the visits of insects, and that, conversely, several large orclprs 
of insects have been gradually modified by their association with 
flowers, especially as regards the parts of their body actively concerned. 
Bees and butterflies in particular have become what they are through 
their relation to flowers. In this case again all that is apparently 
contradictory to the tlivjory can, on closer investigation, be beautifully^ ' 
interpreted in corroboration of it. Selection can give rise only to 
what is of use to the organism actually concerned, never to what is . 
of j^e to some other organism^ and we must therefore expect to find 
that in flowers only characters of use to themselves have arisen, never 
characters which are of use to insects only, and conversely that in 
the insects characters useful to them and not merely to the plants 
would have originated. For a long time it seemed fi-s if an exception 
to this rule existed in the case of the fertilisation of the yucca 
blossoms by a little moth, Pronuba yuccasella. This little moth 
has a sickle-shaped appendage to its mouth-parts which occurs in 
no other Lepidopteron, an(f which is used for pushing the yellow 
pollen into the opening of the pistil, thus fertilising the flower. 
Thus it appears as if |i new structure, which is useful only to the 
plant, has arisen in the insect. But the difficulty is solved as soon 
as we learn that the moth lays its eggs in the fruit-buds of the Yucca, 
and that the larvae, when they emerge, feed on the developing s^eds. 
In effecting the fertilisation of the flower the moth i§ at the same 
time making provision for its own offspring, since it is only after 
fertilisation that the seeds begin to develop. There is thus ‘nothing 
to prevent our referring this structural adaptation in Pronuba 
yuccasella to processes of selection, which have grsfduaHy trans- 
formed the maxillary palps of the female into the sickle-shaped 
instrument for collecting the pollen, ahd which have at the same , 
time developed in the insect tjie instinct to press the pollen info 
the pistil. 

In this domain, then, the th’eory of selection finds nothing but 
corroboration, and it would Tbe impossible to substitute for it any 
other explanation, which, now that the facts are so well known, 
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could regarded as a serious rival to it. '^^at seleciion is a factor, ^ 
and a verj powerful factor in the evolutidn of organisms, can no I 
longer be doubted. Even although we cannot bring forward formal . 
proofs of it in detail, cannot calculate definitely the size of the > 
variations which present themselves, and their selection-value, cannot, • 
in short, reduce the whole process to a mathematical formula, yet we ‘ 
must assume selection, because it is the only possible explanation ! 
applicable to whole classes of phenomena, and because, on the other j 
hand, it is made up of factors which we know can be proved actually j 
to exist, and which, they exist, must of logical necessity cooperate | 
in the manner required by the tb ory. We mmt accept it became ! 
the phenomena of evolution and adaptation must have a natural 
basis, and became it is the only possible explanation of them}. 

Many people are willing to admit that selection explains adapta- 
tions, but they maintain that only a part of the phenomena are thus 
► ^plained, because everything does not depend upon adaptation, 
ifiiey regard adaptation as, so to speak, a special effort dh the part 
of Nature, which she keeps in j’eadiness to meet particularly diflScult 
claims of the external world on organisms. But if we look at the j 
matter more carefully we shall find that adaptations are by no means* 
exceptional, but fhat they are present everywhere in such enormous' 
nuiubers, that it would be difficult in regard to any structure what- 
ever, to prove thi^ adax^tation had not played a X)art in its evolution. 

How often has the senseless objection been urged against selection 
’ that it can create nothing, it can only reject. It is true that it can- 
not create either the living substance or the variations of it; both 
must be given. But in rejecting one •thing it preserves another^ 
intensifies it, % combines it, and in this way creates what is new. 
Everythhtg in organisms dex)end8 on adaptation ; that is to say, 
everything must be admitted through the narrow door of selection, 
otherwise it can take no i)art in the building uj> of the whole. But, 
it is^asked, what of the direct effect of external conditions, tempe- 
rature^ nutrition, climate and the like? Umloubtcdly these pan give 
rise to^yaxiatiqn^ b^ pass thrpngh the door of selec- 

tioUj, and if they cannot do this they are rejected, eliminated .fcom 
the* constitution of the s^njoies. 

It may7p^riiap8, be objected that such external influences are 
often of a compelling power, and*that every animal mmt submit to 
them, and that thus selection has no choice and can neither select 
nor reject. There may be such* cases ; let us assume for instance 
that the effect of the cold of the Arctic regions was to make all the 

mammals become black ; the result would be that they would all 

' ' • 

^ This has been discussed in many of my earlier works. See for instance The All- 
Sufficiency of Natural Selection, a reply to Herbert Spencer, London, 1893. 
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be eliminated by selection, and that no mammals would be able to 
live there at all But in most cases a certain percentage of animals 
resists these strong influences, and thus selection secures a foothold 
on which to work, eliminating the unfavourable variation, and estab- 
lishing a useful colouring, consistent with what is required for the 
maintenance of the species. 

Everything depends upon adaptation ! We have sppken much 
of adaptation in colouring, in connection with the examples brought 
into prominence by '^Darwin, because these are conspicuous, easily 
verified, and at the same time convincing for the theory of selection. 
But is it only desert and polar animals whose colouring is determiped 
through adaptation ? Or the leaf-butterflies, and the mimetic species, 
or the terrifying markings, and “warning-colours” and a thousand 
other kinds of sympathetic colouring ? It is, indeed, never the colour-' 
ing alone which makes up the adaptation ; the structure of the animal 
plays a part, often a Very essential part, in the protective disguis'3, 
and thus fifuiny variations may cooperate towards one common end. 
And it is to be noted that it is by no means only external parts that 
are changed; internal parts are always modified at the same time — 
for instance, the delicate elements of the nervous system on which 
depend the instinct of the insect to hold its wings, when at rest, in 
a perfectly definite position, which, in the leaf-butterfly, has the 
effect of bringing the two pieces on which the irarking occurs on 
the anterior and i)osterior wing into the same direction, and thus 
displaying as a whole the fine curve of the midrib on the seeming 
leaf. But the wing-holding instinct is not regulated in the same way 
in all leaf-butterflies ; even bur indigenous species of Vanessa, with 
their protective giound-colouring, have quite a distiiSetive way of 
holding their wings so that the greater part of the anterior wing 
is covered by the posterior when the butterfly is at rest. But tlie 
protective colouring appears on the posterior wing and on the tip 
of the anterior, to precisely the dista'nce to which it is left uncovered. 
This occurs, as Standfuss has shown, in different degree in our two 
most nearly allied species, the uncovered portion being smaller in 
V^urticae than in F. 2 >olyc}doros, In this case, as in most leaf-butter- 
flies, the holding of the wing was probably the ]>rimary character ; 
only after that was thoroughly established did the protective mark- 
ing develop. In any case, the instinctive manner of holding the 
wdngs is associated with the protective cMouring, and must remain as 
it is if the latter is to be cflective. How greatly instincts may change, 
that is to say, may be adapted, is shown by the case of the Noctuid 
“shark” moth, Xylina vetusta,' This form Ijears a most deceptive 
resemblance to a piece of roAen wood, and the appearance is greatly 
increased by the modification of the innate impulse to flight common 
to so many animals, which has here been transformed into, an almost 
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contrary instinct. Tiiis motli 'does not fly away from danger, but 
“feigns death,” that is, it draws antennae, lefes and wings close to the 
body, and remains perfectly motionless. It may be touched, picked 
up, and thrown down again, and still it does not move. This remark- 
able instinct must surely have developed simultaneously with the 
wood-colouring,; at all events, both cooperating variations are now 
present, and prove that both the external and the most minute 
internal structure have undergone a process of adaptation. 

The case is the same with all structural •variations of animal 
parts, which are not absolutely insigniflcant. When the insects 
ac<juired wings the} must also h\% e acquired the mechanism with 
which to move them — the musculature, and the nervous apparatus 
necessary for its aiitomatic legulation. All instincts depend ui>on 
• compound reflex mechanisms and are just as indispensable as the 
parts they -have to set in motion, and all may have arisen through 
processes of selection if the reasons which I have elsewhere given for 
this view arc correct \ • 

Thus there is no lack of adaptations within the organism, and 
particularly in its most important and complicated parts, so that we may 
say that there is no actively functional organ that has not undergone 
a process of adajftation relative to its function and the I'equirements 
of the oi’ganism. Not only is every gland structurally adapted, down 
to the very minutest histological details, to its function, but the 
function is equal^ minutely adapted to the needs of the body. 
Every cell in the mucous lining of the intestine is exactly regulated 
in its relation to the different nutritive substances, and behaves in 
quite a diffci’ent way towards the fa1», and towards nitrogenous 
substances, o% peptones. • 

I have elsewhere called attention to the many adaptations of the 
whale to the surrounding medium, and have ‘pointed out — what has 
long been known, but is not universally admitted, even now — that in 
it a great number of important organs have been tran sformed in 
adaptation to the peculiar conditions of aquatic life, although the 
ancestors of ‘the whale must have lived, like other hair-covered 
mammals, on land. I cited a number of these transformations — the 
fisWike form of the body, the hairlessness of the skin, the trans- 
formation of^ihe fore-limbs to fins, the disappearance of the hind- 
limbs and the development of a iail fin, the layer of blubber imder 
the skin, which affords the ppotection from cold necessary to a warm- 
blooded animal, the disappearance of the ear-muscles and the auditory 
passages, the displacement of the external nares to the forehead for 
the greater security of the breathing-hole during the brief appearance 
at the surface, and certain remarkable changes in the respiratory and 
circulatory organs which enable the animal to remain for a long time 
, ^ The Evolution Theory ^ London, 1904, p. 144, 
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under water. ' I might have added many more, for the list of adapta- 
tions in the whale to axjuatic life is by no means exhausted; they 
are found in the histological structure and in the minutest combina- 
tions in the nervous system. For it is obvious that a tail-fin must be 
used in quite a difterent way from a tail, which serves as a fly-brush 
in hoofed animals, or as an aid to springing in the Ijjangaroo or as a 
climbing organ ; it will require quite different reflex -mechanisms and 
nerve-combinations in the motor centres. 

I used this example in order to show how unnecessary it is to 
assume a special internal evolutionary power for the phylogenesis 
of species, for this whole order of whales is, so to speak, made up 
of adaptations ; it deviates in many essential respects from the usual 
mammalian type, aiuk all the deviations are adaptations to aciuatic 
life. But if precisely the most essential features of the organisation 
thus depend upon adaptation, what is left for a phyletic force to do, 
since it is these esseditial features of the structure it would haye 
to detennkie ? There are few people now who believe in a phyletic 
evolutionary power, which is not made up of the fortes known to 
us — adaptation and heredity — but the conviction that every part of 
an organism depends upQp ^^apt^on has not yet gained a firm 
footing. Nevertheless, 1 must continue to regard this conception as 
the correct one, as I have long done. 

I may be permitted one more example. The^feathcr of a bird 
is a marvellous structure, and no one will deny^that as a whole it 
depends upon adaptation. But what part of it does not depend upon 
adaptation? The hollow quill, the shaft with its hard, thin, light 
cortex, and the spongy subctance within it, its scpiarc section com- 
pared with the round section of the quill, the flat barfes, their short, 
hooked barbules which, in the flight-feathers, hook into one another 
with just sufficient firinness to resist the pressin-e of the air at each 
wing-beat, the lightness and firmness of the whole apparatus, the 
elasticity of the vane, and so on. And yet all this belongs to an organ 
which is only passively fujnctional, and therefore can have nothing to do 
with the Lamarckian principle. Nor can the feather have arisen 
through some magical effect of temperature, moisture, electricity, or 
specific nutrition, and thus selection is again our only anchor of safety. 

But — it will be objected — the substance of which the feather 
consists, this peculiar kind of horny substance, did not first arise 
through selection in the course of the -evolution of the birds, for it 
formed the covering of the scales of their reptilian ancestors. It is. 
quite true that a similar substahee covered the scales of the Reptiles, 
but why should it not have arisen among them through selection? Or 
in what other way could it have arisen, since scales are also passively 
useful parts ? It is true that if we are only to call adaptation what 
has been acquired by the species we happen to be considering, there 
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would remain a great deal that could not be referred to selection; 
but we are postulating an evolution which has stretched back through 
aeons, and in the course of which innumerable adaptations took place, 
which had not merely ephemeral persistence in a genus, a family or 
a class, but which was continued into whole Phyla of animals, with 
continual fresh .adaptations to the special conditions of each species, 
family, or class, yet with persistence of the fundamental elements. 
Thus the feather, once acquired, persisted in all birds, and the 
vertebral column, once gained by adaptation •in the lowest forms, 
has persisted in all the Vertebrates, from Amphioxus upwards, 
although with constant readaptat ion to the conditions of each par- 
ticular group. I'hus everything wc can see hi animals is adaptation, 
whether of to-day, or of yesterday, or of ages* long gone by; every 
kind of cell, whether glandular, muscular, nervous, epidermic, or 
skeletal, is* adapted to absolutely definite and specific functions, 
k apd every organ which is composed of these different kinds of cells 
contains them* in the proper proportions, and in the •particular 
^ arrangement which best serves the function of the ‘organ ; it is thus 
adapted to^its function. 

All parts of the organism are tuned to one another, that is, 
are adapted to one another, and in the same way the organism as a 
whole is adapted to the conditions of its life, and it is so at every 
stage of its evolniion, \ 

But all adaptations cmu be referred to selection ; the only J 
' point chat remains doubtful is whether they all must be referred | 
to it. 

However that may be, whether th(? LamarcJdan principle is 
a factor that^ias cooperated with selection in evolution, or whether 
it is altogether fallacious, the fact remains, that se lection is the cause \ 
of a great pa rt of . tfae j?byletic evolution of organisms on pur earth, j 
TEosc who agree with me in rejecting the Lamarckian principle j 
will jegard selection as the only guiding m evolution, which j 

crea-tes what" liThe w“ out of the transmhjsible variations, by ordering \ 
and arranging these, selecting them in relation to their number and \ 
size, as the architect does his building-stones so that a particular 
styl^ must result ^ But the building-stones themselves, the variations, 
have thein basis in the influences which cause variation in those vital 
units which are handed on from one generation to another, whether, 
taken together they form the whole organism, as in Bacteria and 
other low forms of life, or only *a genu-substance, as in unicellular 
and multicellular organisms^. 

^ Variation under Domestication, 1875, ii. pp. 42C^ 427. 

® The Author and Editor are indebted to Professor Poulton tor kindly assisting in the 
revision of the proof of this Essay. 
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By Hugo de Vries, 

Professor of Sotany in the University of Amsterdam. 

L 

Different kinds of variability. 

Before Darwin, little was known, concerning the phenomena of, 
variability. The fact, that hardly two leaves on a tree w^ere exactly 
the same, could not escape observation : small deviations of the same 
kind were met with everywhere, among individuals as well as among 
the organs of the same plant. Larger aberrations, spoken of as 
monstrosities, were for a long time regarded as^ying outside the 
range of ordinary phenomena. A special branch. of inquiry, that of 
Teratology, was devoted to them, but it constituted a science by ' 
itself, sometimes connected with morphology, but having scarcely 
any bearing on the proces^s of evolution and heredity. 

Darwin was the first to take a broad survey of th€ whole range 
of variations in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. His theory of 
Natural Selection is based on the fact of variability. In order 
that this foundation should be as strong as possible he collected all 
the facts, scattered in the literature of his time, and tried to aryinge 
them in a scientific wayv He succeeded in showing that variations 
may be grouped along a line of almost continuous gradations, 
beginning with simple differences in size and ending with Monstro- 
sities. He was struck by the fact that, as a rule, the smaller* the 
deviations, the more frequently they appear, very abrupt* breaks in 
characters being of rare occurrence. 

Among these numerous degrees of variability Darwin was always 
on the look out for those which migTit, with the greatest probability, 
be considered as affording material for natural selection to act upon 
in the development of new species. Neither of the extremes complied 
with his conceptions. He often pointed out, that there are a good 
many small fluctuations, which in this respect must be absolutely 
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uselesfa, On the other hand, Ke strongly combated the belief, that 
^eat changes would be necessary to explain the origin of species. 
Some authors had propounded the idea that highly adapted organs, 
e.g. the wings of bird, could not have been developed in any other 
way than by a comparatively sudden modification of a well defined 
and important kind. Such a conception would allow of great breaks 
or discontinuity in the evolution of highly diflerentiated animals and 
plants, shortening the time for the evolution of the whole organic 
kingdom and getting over numerous difficulties inherent in the 
theory of slow and gradual progress. It would, moreover, account 
for the genetic relation of the larger groups of both animals and 
plabts. It would, in a word, undoubtedly afford an easy means of 
simplifying the problem of descent with modiflpation. 

Darwin, however, considered such hypotheses as hardly belonging 
to the domain of science ; they belong, he said, to the realm of 
, miracles. Tliat species have* a capacity foj; change is admitted 
by all evolutionists ; but there is no need to invoke mwlifications 
other than those represented, by ordinary variability. It is well 

* known that in artificial selection this tendency to vary has given rise 
to numerous distinct races, and there is no reason for denying that it 
can do the same hi nature, by the aid of natural selection. On both 
lines an advance may be expected with equal probability. 

His main argi^^nent, however, is that the most striking and most 
highly adapted modifications may be acquired by successive varia- 

• tions. Each of these may be slight, and they may affect different 
organs, gradually adapting them to the same purpose. The direction 
of the adaptations will be determined by ^lie needs in the struggle for 
life, and natural selection will simply exclude all such changes as 
occur on opposite or deviating lines. In this way, it is not varia- 
bili^ itself which is called upon to explain •beautiful adaptations, 
but it is quite sufficient to suppose that natural selection has operated 
(Turing long periods in the same way. Eventually, all the acquired 
characters, being transmitted together, wquld appear to us, as if 
they had all been simultaneously developed. 

Correlations must play a large part in such special evolutions : 
when one part is modified, so will be other imrts. The distri- j 
bution of. ncmrishment will come in as one of the causes, the 
reactions of different organs to •the same external influences as 
another. But no doubt the more effective cause is that of the 
internal (correlations, which, however, are still but dimly understood 
f)arwin repeatedly laid great stress ob this view, although a definite 
proof of its correctness could not be given in his time. Such proof 
requires the direct observation of a mutation, and it should be 
stated here that even the first observations made in this direction 
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tore dfiwrly oonfimed Darwin’s id^ The new evening primroses 
'wUcb Imve Bprung in my garden from the old form of Oenothera 
Lamarckianay and which have evidently been derived from it, in 
eacb case, by a single mutation, do not difler from their parent 
species in one character only, but in almost all their organs and 
qualities. Oenothera gigasy for example, has stouter stems and denser 
foliage; the leaves are larger and broader; its thick flower-buds 
produce gigantic flowers, but only small fruits with large seeds. 
Correlative changes pf this kind are seen in all my new forms, and 
they lend support to the view that in the gradual development of 
highly adapted structures, analogous correlations may have played a 
large part They easily explain large deviations from an original 
type, without requiring the assumption of too many steps. 

Monstrosities, as their name implies, are widely difibrent in 
character from natural species; they cannot, therefore, be adduced 
as evidence in the investigation of tHe origin of species. There ^s 
no doubt* that they may have much in common as regards their 
manner of origin, and that the origin of species, once understood, 
may lead to a better understanding of the monstrosities. But the 
reverse is not true, at least not as regards the main lines of develop- 
ment. Here, it is clear, monstrosities cannot have played a part 
of any significance. 

lie versions, or atavistic changes, would seem ^ to give a better 
support to the theory of descent through modifications. These have 
been of paramount importance on many lines of evolution of the 
animal as well as of the vegetable kingdom. It is often assumed 
that monocotyledons are <lcscended from some lower group of 
dicotyledons, probably allied to that which includes Ihe buttercup 
femily. On this view the monocotyledons must be assumed to have lost 
the cambium and all iti influence on secondary growth, the differentia- 
tion of the flower into calyx and corolla, the second cotyledon or seed- 
leaf and several other characters. Losses of characters such as these 
may have been the result of abrupt changes, but this does not prove 
that the characters themselves have been produced with*equal sudden- 
ness. On the contrary, Darwin shows very convincingly that»a modi- 
fication may well be developed by a series of steps, and afterwards 
suddenly disappear. Many monstrosities, such as those represented 
by twisted stems, furnish direct proofs in support of this view, since 
they are produced by the loss of one character and this loss implies 
secondary changes in a large number of other organs and qualities. 

Darwin criticises in detail* the hypothesis of great and abrupt 
' changes and comes to the conclusion that it does not give even a 
shadow of an explanation of the origin of species. It is as improba ble 
as it is unnecessary. 
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Sports and spontaneous variations must now be considered. It 
is well known that they have produced a large number of fine 
horticultural varieties. The cut-leaved maple and many other trees 
and shrubs with ‘split leaves are known to have been produced 
at a single step ; this is true in the case of the single-leaf strawberry 
plant and of the laciniate variety of the greater celandine : many 
white flowers, white or yellow berries and numerous other forms 
had a similar origin. But changes such as these do not come under 
the head of adaptations, as they consist for thefmost part in* the loss 
of some quality or organ belonging to the species from which they were 
derived. Darwin thinks it impossible to attribute to this cause the 
innumerable structures, which are so well adapted to the habits of life 
of each species. At the present time we should say that such adapta- 
tions require progressive modifications, which are additions to the 
stock of qualities already possessed by the ancestors, and cannot, 
therefore, be explained on the ground of a supposed analogy with 
sports, which are for the most part of a retrogressive nature. 

Excluding all these more or less sudden changes, there remains 
a long series of gradations of variabilily, but all of these are not 
assumed by Darjivin to be equally fit for the production of new 
species. In the first place, he disregards all mere temporary varia- 
tions, such as size, albinism, etc.; further, he points out that very 
many species ha%e almost certainly been produced by steps, not 
greater, and probably not very much smaller, than those separating 
closely related varieties. For varieties are only small species. Next 
comes the question of polymorphic species: their occurrence seems to 
have been a ^ource of much doubt and* difficulty in Darwin's mind, 
althougii at jfreseiit it forms one of the main supports of the pre- 
vailing explanation of the origin of new species.* Darwin simply states 
that this kind of variability seems to be of a peculiar nature ; since 
polymorphic species are now in a stable condition their (occurrence 
give!# no clue as to the mode of origin of new species. Polymorphic 
species are the expression of the result of pfevious variability acting 
on a lar^e scale ; but they now simply consist of more or less numerous 
eleqientary species, which, as far as we know, do not at present exhibit 
a larger degree of variability than any other more uniform species. 
The vernrfl whitlow-grass {Draha verna) and the wild pansy are the 
best known examples; both have spread over almost the whole of 
Europe and are split up into hundreds of elementary forms. These 
sub-species show no signs of any extoordinary degree of variability, 
when cultivated under conditions necessary for the exclusion of inter- 
crossing. Hooker has shown, in the ca|ie of some ferns distributed 
over still wider areas, that the extinction of some of the intermediate 
forms in such groups would suffice to justify the elevation of the 
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remaining types to the rank of distinct species. PolymorpHcjS®!eci^^ 
may now be regarded as the link which unites ordinary yariabilijiy 
with the historical production of speciea But it does not appear 
that they had this significance for Darwin ; and, in fact, they exhibit 
no phenomena which could explain the processes by which one 
species has been derived from another. By thus narrowing the limits 
of the species-producing variability Darwin was led, to regard 
small deviations as the source from which natural selection derives 
material upon which to act. But even these are not all of the 
same type, and Darwin was well aware of the fact 

It should here be pointed out that in order to be selected, a 
change must first have been produced. This proposition, which 
now seems self-evident, has, however, been a source of much differ- 
ence of opinion among Darwin s followers. The opinion that natural 
selection produces changes in useful, directions has prevailed for a 
long time. In other ^ ords, it was assumed that natural selection, iy 
the simpl^means of singling out, could induce small and useful changes 
to increase and ‘to reach any desired degree of deviation from the 
original type. In my opinion this view was never actupjly held by 
Darwin. It is in contradiction with the acknowledged aim of all 
his work, — the explanation of the origin of species by means of 
natural forces and phenomena only. Natural selection acts ns a 
sieve ; it does not single out the best variations, bufit simply destroys 
the larger number of those which are, from some cause or another, 
unfit for their present environment. In this way it keeps the strains 
up to the required standard, and, in special circumstances, may even 
improve them. * 

Returning to the variations %hich aflbrd the nii^terial for the 
sieving-action of natural selection, we may distinguish two main 
kinds. It is true that the distinction between these was not clear 
at the time of Darwin, and that he wtis unable to draw a sharp line 
between them. Nevertheless, in many cases, he was able to separate 
them, and he often discussed the question which of the two would 
be the real source of the diflerentiation of species. Certain varia- 
tions constantly occur, especially such as are connected with size, 
weight, colour, etc. They are usually too small for natural selection 
to act upon, having hardly any influence in the stritgglfe for life: 
others are more rare, occurring only from time to time, perhaps once 
or twice in a century, perhaps even oitly once in a thousand years. 
Moreover, these are of another jtype, not simply affecting size, number 
or weight, but bringing about something new, which may be useful 
or not. Whenever the variation is useful natural selection will take 
hold of it and preserve it; in other cases the variation may either 
persist or disappear. 
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In his criticism of miscellaneous objections brought forward 
against the theory of natural selection after the publication of the 
first edition of The Origin of Species, Darwin stated his view on 
this point very clearly: — “The doctrine of natural selection or the 
survival of the fittest, which implies that when variations or individual 
differences) of a beneficial nature happen to arise, tfiese will be 
preserved V’ In this sentence the words '^happen to arise'' appear 
to me of prominent significance. They are evidently due to the 
same general conception which prevailed in* Darwin’s Pangenesis 
hypothesis^. 

* A distinction is indicated between ordinary fluctuations which are 
always present, and such variations as “happen to arise” from time 
to time®. The latter afford the material for natural selection to act 

' upon on the broad lines of organic development, but the first do 
.not. Fortuitous variations are the species-producing kind, which the 
theory requires; continuous fluctuations constitute, in this respect, 
a useless typd • 

Of late, the study of variability has returned to the recognition 
of this dfetinction. Darwin’s variations, which from time to time 
happen to arise^ are mutations, the opposite type being commonly 
designed fluctuations. A large mass of facts, collected during the 
last few decades, has confirmed this view, which in Darwin’s 
time could only be expressed with much reserve, and everyone 

1 Origin of Species f6th edit,), p. 169, 1882. 

2 Cf. de Tntracellulare Pangenesis, p. 73, Jena, 1889, and Die Mutationstheorie, 

I. p. 63. Leit>isig, U)01. 

* [I think it ijgiifc to point out that the iuteipr^ation of this passage from the Origin 

by Professor dc ’•Vries is not accepted as correct either by Mr Francis Darwin or by myself. 
We dr not brlieve tl at Darwin intended to draw any distinction between two types of 
variation; tlie words “when variations or individual differences of a beneficial nature 
happen to arise ” are not in our opinion meant to imply a distinction between ordinary 
fluctuations and variations which “happen to arise,” but we believe that “or” is here 
used in the sense of alia^. With the permission of Professor de Vries the following 
extmet is quoted from a letter in which he replied to the objection raised to his reading 
of the passage in question : • 

“As to your remarks on the passage on page 6, I agree that it is now impossible to 
see oleasJy how far Darwin went in his distincuon of the different kinds of variability. 
D^tinctions were only dimly guessed at by him. But in our endeavour to arrive at a true 
conception of bis view 1 think that the chapter on Pangenesis should be our leading guide, 
and that 'we should try to interpret the more difficult passages by that chapter. A careful 
and often repeated study of the Pangenesis hypothesis has convinced me that Darwin, 
when he wrote that chapter, was w^ll aware that ordinary variability has nothing to do 
with evolution, but that other kinds of ^variation were necessary. In some chapters he 
comes nearer to a clear distinction than in others. To my mind the expression ‘happen to 
arise’ is the sharpest indication of his inclining in this direction. I am quite convinced 
that numerous expresBions in his book become much clearer when looked at in this way.” 

The statement in this passage that “ Darwin ,was well aware that ordinary variability 
has nothing to do with evolution, but that other kinds of variation were necessary ” is 
contradicted by many passages in the Origin. A. C. 8.] 
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kiioivjs that Darwin was always very careful in statements of this 

Idnd. 

From the same chapter I may here cite the following paragraph : 
‘‘Thus as I am inclined to believe, morphological differences,... 
such as the arrangement of the leaves, the divisions of the flower or 
of the ovarium, the position of the ovules, etc. — first appeared in 
many cases as fluctuating variations, which sooner or later became 
constant through the nature of the organism and of the surrounding 
conditions. . .but not tkr&ugh natural »electicm}\ for as these morpho- 
logical characters do not affect the welfare of the species, any slight 
deviation in them could not have been governed or accumulated 
through this latter agency^.” We thus see that in Darwin^s opinion, 
all small variations had not the same imi>ortance. In favourable 
circumstances some could l)ecome constant, but others could not 

Since the appearance of the first edition of The Origin' of Species ^ 
fluctuating variability has been thoroughly studied by Quetelet He 
discovered* the law, which governs all phenomena of organic life 
felling under thigr head. It is a very, simple law, and states that 
individual variations follow the laws of probability. He proved it, 
in the first place, for the size of the human body, using the measure- 
ments published for Belgian recruits ; he then extended it to various 
other measurements of parts of the l>ody, and finally concluded 
that it must be of universal validity for all organic beings. It must 
hold true for all characters in man, physical as well as intellectual 
and moral qualities; it must bold true for the plant kingdom as 
well as for the animal kingdom ; in short, it must include the whole 
living world. • 

Quetelet’s law may be most easily studied in those^ cases where 
the variability relates to measure, number and weight, and a vast 
number of facts have snice confinned its exactness and its validity 
for all kinds of organisms, organs and qualities. But if we examine 
it more closely, we find that it includes just those minute variations, 
which, as Darwin repeattyily pointed out, have often no significance 
for the origin of species. In the phenomena, described by Quetelet’s 
law nothing “happens to arise’*; all is governed by the c'ommon 
law, which states that small deviations from the mean type are 
frequent, but that larger aberrations are rare, the rarer as 'they are 
larger. Any de^ee of variation will be found to occur, if only the 
number of individuals studied is large enough : it is even possible 
to calculate beforehand, how many specimens must be compared iq 
order to find a previously fixed degree of deviation. 

^ Ihe variations, which from time to time happen to appear, are 
evidently not governed by this law. They cannot, as yet, be pro- 

1 The italics are mine (H. de V.). s Origin of Species (6th edit.), p. 176. 
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duced at will: no sowings of thousands or even of millions of plants 
will induce them, although by such means the chance of their 
occurring will obviously be increased. But they are known to occur, 
and to occur suddenly and abruptly. They have been observed 
especially in horticulture, where they are ranged in the large and 
ill-defined group called sports. Korschinsky has collected all the 
evidence wWch horticultural literature affords on this points Several 
Cases of the first appearance of a horticultural novelty have been 
recorded : this has always happened in the same way ; it appeared 
suddenly and unexpectedly without any definite relation to previously 
existing variability. Dwarf types are one of the commonest and 
most favourite varieties of flowering plants , they are not originated 
by a repeated selection of the smallest specimens, but appear at 
once, without intermediates and without any previous indication. 
In many instances they are only about half the height of the original 
t|rpe, thus constituting obvious novelties. S# it is in other cases 
described by Korschinsky : these sports or mutations are flow recog- 
nised to be the main source of, varieties of horticultural plants. 

As alr<^dy stated, I do not pretend that the production of horti- 
cultural novelties is the prototype of the origin of new species in 
nature. I assume that they are, as a rule, derived from the parent 
species by the loss of some organ or quality, whereas the main lines 
of the evolution <|f the animal and vegetable kingdom are of course 
determined by progressive changes. Darwin himself has often pointed 
oiit this difference. But the saltatory origin of horticultural novelties 
is as yet the simplest parallel for natural mutations, since it relates to 
forms and phenomena, best known to thef general student of evolution. 

The poin£* which 1 wish to insist upon is this. The difference 
between small and ever present fluctuations and rare and more 
sudden variations was clear to Darwin, altfiough the facts known 
at his time were too meagre to enable a sharp line to be drawn 
between these two great classes of variability. Since Darwin s time 
evidence, which proves the correctness of Ids view, has accumulated 
with increasing rapidity. Fluctuations constitute one type; they 
are nevftr absent and follow the law of chance, but they do not afford 
the* material from which to build new species. Mutations, on the 
other hand, only happen to occur from time to time. They do not 
necessarily produce greater changes than fluctuations, but such as may 
become, or rather are from their very nature, constant. It is this con- 
stancy which is the mark of specific characters, and on this basis every 
new specific character may be assum^ to have arisen by mutation. 

Some authors have tried to show that the theory of mutation is 
opposed to Darwin’s views. But this is erroneous. On the contrary, 

1 8. Korschinsky, “ Heterogenesis und Evolution,” Flora, Vol. lxxxix. pp. 240 — 363, 1901. 
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it is in fullest harmony with the great principle laid down by 
Darwin. In order to be acted upon by that complex of environ- 
mental forces, which Darwin has called natural selection, the changes 
must obviously first be there. The manner in which they are pro- 
duced is of secondary importance and has hardly any bearing on the 
theory of descent with modification \ 

A critical survey of all the facts of variability of plants in nature 
as well as under cultivation has led me to the conviction, that 
Darwin was right in« stating that those rare beneficial variations, 
which from time to time happen to arise, — the now so-called muta- 
tions — are the real source of progress in the whole realm of the 
organic world. 

. II. 

External and internal cames of variability. 

All phenomena of animal and plant life are governed by two sets 
of causes; one of theSe is external, the other internal. As a rub 
the internal causes determine the nature of a phenomenon — what an 
organism can do and what it cannot do. The external causes, on the 
other hand, decide when a certain variation will occur, and to what 
extent its features may be developed. 

As a very clear and wholly typical instance I cite the cocks-combs 
{Celoda). This race is distinguished from allied forms by its faculty of 
producing the well-known broad and much twistdd combs. Every 
single individual possesses this power, but all individuals do not exhibit 
it in its most complete form. In some cases this faculty may not be 
exhibited at the top of the main stem, although developed in lateral 
branches : in others it begins too late for full developjnent. Much 
depends upon nourishment and ^Cultivation, but almost always the 
horticulturist has to jingle out the best individuals and to reject 
those which do not come up to the standard. 

The internal causes are of a historical nature. The external 
ones may be defined as nourishment and environment. In leome 
cases nutrition is the main factor, as, for instance, in fluctuating 
variability, but in natural selection environment usually plays the 
larger part. 

The internal or historical causes are constant during the life-time 
of a species, using the term speoies in its most limited 'sense, as 
designating the so-called elementary species or the units out of 
which the ordinary species are built up. * These historical causes are 
simply the specific characters, since in the origin of a species one or 
more of these must have been changed, thus producing the characters 
of the new type. These changd^ must, of course, also be due partly 
to internal and partly to external causes. 

^ Life and Lettere, it. 125 . 
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In contrast to these changes of the internal caused, the ordinary 
variability which is exhibited during the life-time of a species is 
called fluctuating variability. The name mutations or mutating 
variability is then given to the changes in the specific characters. 
It is desirable to consider these two main divisions of variability 
separately. 

In the. case of fluctuations the internal causes, as well as the 
external ones, are often apparent The specific characters may be 
designated as the mean about which the observed forms vary.- Almost 
every character may be developed to a greater or a less degree, but 
thg variations of the single characters producing a small deviation 
from the mean are usually the commonest. The limits of these fluctua- 
tions may be called wide or narrow, according'to the way we look at 
‘them, but in numerous cases the extreme on the favoured side 
.hardly surpasses double the value of that on the other side. The 
degree of this development, for every individtfal and for every organ, 
is dependent mainly on nutrition. Better nourishment or sfh increased 
supply of food produces a higher development ; only it is not always 
easy to dc^termine which direction is the fuller and which is the poorer 
one. The difterences among individuals grown from different seeds are 
described as examples of individual variability, but those which may 
be -observed on the same plant, or on cuttings, bulbs or roots derived 
from one individual are referred to as cases of partial variability. 
Partial variability, therefore, detei-mines the differences among the 
flowers, fruits, leaves or branches of one individual: in the main, it 
follows the same laws as individual variability, but the position of a 
branch on a plant also determines its strength, and the part it may 
take in the iHourishment of the whole. Composite flowers and umbels 
therefore have, as a rule, fewer rays on weak branches than on the 
strong main ones. The number of carpels in the fruits of poppies 
becomes very small on the weak lateral branches, which are pro- 
duged towards the autumn, as well as on crowded, and therefore on 
weakened individuals. Double flowers fallow the same rule, and 
numerous other instances could easily he adduced. 

Mulating variability occurs along three main lines. Either a 
qUaracter may disappear, or, as we now say, become latent; or a 
latent chai^ter may reappear^ reproducing thereby a character 
which was once prominent in more or less remote ancestors. The 
third and most interesting* case is that of the production of quite 
pew characters which never existed in the ancestors. Upon this 
progressive mutability the main development of the animal and 
vegetable kingdom evidently depends. In contrast to this, the two 
other cases are called retrogressive and degressive mutability. In 
nature retrogressive mutability plays a large part; in agriculture 
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and in hortici^ure it gives rise to numerous varieties which have in 
the preserved, either on account of their usefulness or 

beauty, or simply as fancy-types. In fact the possession of numlwrs of 
varieties may be considered as the main character of domesticated 
animals and cultivated plants. 

In the case of retrogressive and degressive mutability the internal 
cause is at once apparent, for it is this which causes the .disappear- 
ance or reappearance of some character. With progressive mutations 
the case is not so simple, since the new character must first be pro- 
duced and then displayed. These two processes are theoretically 
different, but they may occur together or after long intervals 
The production of the new character I call premutation, and the 
displaying mutation. Both of course must have their external as 
well as their internal causes, as I have repeatedly pointed out in my 
work on the Mutation Theory ^ 

It is probable that nutrition plays as important a j)art among thv 
external esPoses of mutability as it does among those ‘of fluctuating 
variability. Observations in support of this view, however, are too 
scanty to allow of a definite judgment. Darwin assumed ap accumu- 
lative influence of external causes in the case of the production' of new 
varieties or species. The accumulation might be limited to the 
life-time of a single individual, or embrace that of two or more 
generations. In the end a degree of instability in the equilibrium of 
one or more character might be attained, great enough for a character 
to give way under a small shock produced by changed conditions of 
life. The character would then be thrown over from the old state 
of equilibrium into a new one. 

Characters which happen to in this state of unstable equi- 
librium are called mutable. They may be either latent or active, 
being in the former case derived from old active ones or produced as 
new ones (by the process, designated premutation). They may l>e 
inherited in this mutable condition during a long series of genera- 
tions. I have shown that in the case of the evening primrose of 
Lamarck this state of mutability must have existed "for at least 
half a century, for this species was introduced from Texas into 
England about the year 1860 , and since then all the strains derived 
from its first distribution over the several countries of Europe show 
the same phenomena in producing* new forms. The production of 
the dwarf evening primrose, or Oenotlierti nanellay is assumed to be 
due to one of the factors, which determines the tall stature of the 
parent form, becoming latent ; tins would, therefore, afford an example 
of retrogressive mutation. Most of the other types of my new 
mutants, on the other hand, seem to be due to progressive mutability. 

* Die Mutatiwistheorie, 2 voIb., Leipzig, 1901. 
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The external causes of iliis curious period of mutability are as yet 
wholly unknown and can hardly be guessed at, since the origin of 
the OenoHi^ra Lmna/rcMcma is veiled in mystery. The seeds, intro- 
duced into England about 1860, were said to have come from Texas, 
but whether from wild or from cultivated plants we do not know. 
Nor has the species been recorded as having been observed in the 
wild condition. This, however, is nothing peculiar. The Europer.n 
types of Omothera biennis and O, muricata are in the same condition. 
The first is said to have been introduced frem Virginia,, and the 
second from Canada, but both probably from plants cultivated in the 
gardens of these countries. Whether the same elementary species 
are still growing on those spots is unknown, mainly because the 
diflerent sub-species of the species mentioned have not been system- 
•atically studied and distinguished. 

The.oi%in of new species, which is in part the effect of mutability, 
k), however, due mainly to natural selection. Mutability provides the 
new characters and new elementary species. Natural sdection, on 
the other hand, decides what is to live and what to die. Mutability 
seems to J)e free, and not restricted to previously determined lines. 
Selection, however, may take place along the same main lines in 
the course of long geological epochs, thus directing the development 
of large branches of the animal and vegetable kingdom, fn natural 
selection it is eiydent that nutrition and environment are the main 
fa<;;tpr8. But it probable that, while nutrition may be one of the 
main causes of mutability, environment may play the chief part in 
the decisions ascribed to natural selection. Relations to neighbour- 
ing plants and to injurious or useful animals, have been considered 
the most important determining factors ever since the time when 
Carwin pointed out their prevailing influence. 

From this discussion of the main causes of variability we may 
derive the proposition that the study of every phenomenon in the 
fiel^ of heredity, of variability, and of the origin of new species will 
have to be considered from two standpoints ; on one hand we have 
the internal causes, on the other the external ones. Sometimes the 
first ai% more easily detected, in other cases the latter are more 
accessible to investigation. But the complete elucidation of any 
phenomenoit of life must always combine the study of the influence 

of internal with that of external causes. 

• 

•IIL 

Polymorphic variaibility in cereals. 

One of the propositions of Darwin’s theory of the struggle f or lif e 
maintains that the lai^est amount of life can be supported on any 
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\ area^ by greait diversification or divergence in the structure and 
j constitution of its inhabitants. Every meadow and every forest 
} affords a proof of this thesia ^e numerical propoi^on of the 
different species of the flora is always changing according to ex- 
ternal influences. Thus, in a given meadow, some species will flower 
abundantly in one year and then almost disappear, until, after a 
series of yeais, circumstances allow them again to multiply rapidly. 
Other species, which have taken their places, will then become rare. 
It follows from this ^principle, that notwithstanding the constantly 
changing conditions, a suitable selection from the constituents of a 
meadow' will ensure a continued high production. But, although 
the principle is quite clear, artificial selection has, as yet, done very 
little towards reaching a really high standard. 

The same holds good for cereals. In ordinary circumstances a 
field will give a greater yield, if the crop grown consists of a 
number of sufficiently flittering types. Hence it happens that almost 
all older varieties of wheat are mixtures of more or. less diverging 
forms. In the same variety the nuQierical composition will vary 
from year to year, and in oats this may, in bad years, go so far as to 
destroy more than half of the harvest, the wind-oats (Arena /attui), 
which scatter their grain to the winds as soon as it l ipens, increasing 
so rapidly that they assume the dominant jilace. A severe winter, a 
cold spring and other extreme conditions of life cwill destroy one 
form more completely than another, and it is evident that great 
changes in the numerical composition of the mixture may thus be 
brought about. 

This mixed condition ofi the common varieties of cereals was 
well known to Darwin. For him it constituted one fJf the many 
types of variability. It is of that peculiar nature to which, in de- 
scribing other groups, He applies the term polymorphy. It does not 
imply that the single constituents of the varieties are at present 
really changing their charactera On the other hand, it does not 
exclude the possibility such changes. It simply states that ob- 
servation shows the existence of diflerent forms; ho^ these have 
originated is a question which it docs not deal with. In his well- 
known discussion of the variability of cereals, Darwin is maiialy 
concerned with the question, whether under cultivation they have 
undergone great changes or only smbll ones. The decision ultimately 
depends on the question, how many forme have originally been taken 
into cultivation. Assuming five or six initial species, the variability 
must be assumed to have been vfery large, but on the assumption that 
there were between ten and fifteen types, the necessary range of 
variability is obviously much smaller. But in regard to this point, 
we are of course entirely without historical data. 
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Few of the varieties of wheat show conspicuous differences, 
although their number is great. If we compare the differentiating 
characters of the smaller types of cereals with those of ordinary 
wild species, even within the same genus or family, they are obviously 
much less marked. All these small characters, however, are strictly 
inherited, and this fact makes it very probable that the less obvious 
constituents of the mixtures in ordinary fields must be constant and 
pure as long as they do not intercross. Natural crossing is in most 
cereals a phenomenon of rare occurrence, coiniJV)n enough to.admit of 
the pfoduction of all possible hybrid combinations, but recjuiring the 
lapse of a long series of years to reach its fiill effect. 

*l)arwin laid gi*eat stress on this high amount of variability in the 
plants of the same variety, and illustrated it , by the experience of 
•Colonel Le Couteur^ on his farm on the isle of Jersey, who cultivated 
upwards of 150 varieties of wheat, which he claimed were as pure as 
yiose of any other agriculturalist. But Profes8i)r La Gasca of Madrid, 
who visited him, drew attention to aberrant ears, and p-^inted out, 
that some of them might h® better yielders than the majority 
of plants in the crop, whilst others might be poor types. Thence 
he concluded that the isolation of the better ones might be a 
means of increasing his crops. Le Couteur seems to have con- 
sidered the constancy of such smaller types after isolation as 
absolutely probable, since he did not even discuss the possibility 
of their being variable or of their yielding a changeable or mixed 
progeny. This curious fact proves that he considered the types, dis- 
covered in his fields by La Gasca to be of the same kind as his other 
varieties, which until that time he had relied upon as being pure and 
uniform. Thiis we see, that for him, the variability of cereals was 
what we now call polymorphy. He looked through his fields for useful 
al>erration8, and collected twenty-three new t;fpe8 of wheat. He was, 
moreover, clear about one point, which, on being rediscovered after 
half a century, has become the starting-point for the new Swedish 
principle of selecting agricultural plants. ^ It was the principle of 
single-ear soVing, instead of mixing the grains of all the selected 
ears together. By sowing each ear on a separate plot he intended 
not only to multiply them, but also to compare their value. This 
comparison Ailtimately led him to the choice of some few valuable 
sorts, one of which, the “Bellevub de Talavera,’’ still holds its place 
among the prominent sorta of wheat cultivated in France. This 
variety seems to be really a uniform type, a quality very useful under 
favourable conditions of cultivation* but which seems to have de- 
stroyed its capacity for further improvement by selection. 

The principle of single-ear sowing, with a view to obtain pure and 

> On the Varieties^ Properties, and Classification of Wheat, Jpr«fty, 1837. 
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uniform strains without further selection, has, until a few years ago, 
been almost entirely lost sight of. Only a very few agriculturists 
have applied it : among these are Patrick Shirreff ^ in Scotland and 
Willet M. Hays^ in Minnesota. Patrick ShirrefF observed the fact, 
that in large fields of cereals, single plants may from time to time 
be found with larger ears, which justify the expectation of a for 
greater yield. In the course of about twenty-five years he isolated in 
this way two varieties of wheat and two of oats. He simply multiplied 
them asL fast as possible, without any selection, and put them on the 
market. 

Hays was struck by the fact that the yield of wheat in Minnesota 
was far beneath that in the neighbouring States. The local varieties 
were Fife and Blue Stein. They gave him, on inspection, some better 
specimens, “phenomenal yielders” as he called them. These were 
simply isolated and propagated, and, after comparison with the 
parent- variety and witli some other selected strains of less value, were 
judged t^ be of suflicient importance to be tested by cultivation 
all over the State of Minnesota. They have since almost supplanted 
the original types, at least in most parts of the State, with the result 
that the total yield of wheat in Minnesota is said to have been 
increased by about a million dollai’s yearly. 

Definite progress in the method of single-ear sowing has, however, 
been made only recently. It had been foreshadowed by Patrick 
Shirreff, who after the production of the foin; varieties already 
mentioned, tried to carry out his work on a larger scale, by in- 
cluding numerous minor deviations from the main type. He found 
by doing so that the chatices of obtaining a better form were 
sufficiently increased to justify the trial. But it was’ Nilsson who 
discovered the almost inexhaustible polymorphy of cereals and other 
agricultural crops and made it the starting- point for a new and 
entirely trustworthy method of the highest utility. By this means 
he has produced during the last fifteen years a number of new and 
valuable races, which l?ave already supplanted the old types on 
numerous fanns in Sweden and which are now being introduced on 
a large scale into Germany and other European countries. • 

It is now twenty years since the station at Svalbf was founded. 
During the first period of its work, embracing about five years, 
selection was practised on the principle which was then generally 
used in Germany. In order to improve ^ race a sample of the best 
ears was carefully selected from the -best fields of the variety. These 
ears were considered as representatives of the type under cultivation, 

^ Die Verbesserung der Getreide-Arten, translated by K. Hesse, Halle, 1880. 

* Wheats varieties, breeding, cultivation, Univ. Minnesota, Agricultural ^Experiment 
Station, Bull. no. 62, 1899. 
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and it was assumed that by sowing their grains on* a small plot 
a family could be obtained, which could afterwards be improved by 
a continuous selection. Differences between the collected ears were 
either not observed or disregarded. At Svalbf this method of 
selection was practised on a far larger scale than on any German 
farm, and the result was, broadly speaking, the same. This may be 
stated in the following words : improvement in a few cases, failure in 
all the others. Some few varieties could be improved and yielded 
excellent new types, some of which have since •been introduced into 
Swedish agriculture and are now prominent races in the southern 
and middle parts of that country. But the station had definite aims, 
and among them was the improvement of the Chevalier barley. This, 
in Middle Sweden, is a fine brewer’s barley, but liable to failure 
during unfavourable summers on account of its slender stems. It 
was seleeteTi with a view of giving it stiffer stems, but in spite of all 
• tlje care and work bestowed upon it no satisfactory result was obtained. 

This experience, combined with a number of analogouf failures, 

^ could not fail to throw doubt upon the whole ifiethod. It was 
evident thf^t good results were onl> exceptions, and that in most 
cases the f)rinciple was not one that could be relied upon. The 
exceptions might %e due to unknown causes, and not to the validity 
of the method ; it became therefore of much more interest to search 
for the causes tha^ to continue the work along these lines. 

In the year 189^ a number of different varieties of cereals were 
’cultivated on a large scale and a selection was again made from them. 
About two hundred samples of ears were chosen, each apparently con* 
stituting a different type. Their seeds w^re sown on separate plots 
and manured and treated as much •as possible in the same manner. 
The plots were small and arranged in rows so as to facilitate the 
comparison of allied types. During the whole period of growth and 
during the ripening of the ears the plots were carefully studied and 
com]^ared : they w ere harvested separately ; ears and kernels were 
counted and weighed, and notes were made concerning layering, 
rust and other cereal pests. 

The result of this experiment was, in the main, no distinct 
improvement. Nilsson was especially struck by the fact that the 
plots, whioh should represent distinct types, were far from uniform. 
Many of them were as multiform as the fields from which the parent- 
ears were taken. Others showed variability in a less degree, but in 
almost all of them it was cleai* that a pure race had not been 
obtained. The experiment was a fair one, inasmuch as it demon- 
stob^ t^^ variabiUtj of peimls bejond all doubt and 

in a degree hitherto unsuspected; but from tlie standpoint of the 
selectionist it was a failure. Fortunately there ,were, however, one 
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or two exceptions, A few lots showed a perfect uniformity in regard 
to all the stalks and ears: these were small families. This fact 
suggested the idea that each might have been derived from a single 
ear. During the selection in the previous summer, Nilsson had tried 
to find as many ears as possible of each new type which he recognised 
in his fields. But the variability of his crops was so great, that 
he was rarely able to include more than two or three ears in the 
same group, and, in a few cases, he found only one representative 
of the supposed type. It might, therefore, be possible that those 
small uniform plots were the direct progeny of ears, the grains of 
which had not been mixed with those from other ears before sowing. 
Exact records had, of course, been kept of the chosen samples, 
and the number of ears had been noted in each case. It was, there- 
fore, possible to answer the question and it was found that those 
plots alone were uniform on which the kernels of one single ear 
only had been sown. • Nilsson concluded that the mixture of two qr 
more ears in a single sowing might be the cause of the lack of uni- 
formity in the piogeny. Apparently similar ears might be diflerent 
in their progeny. 

Once discovered, this fact was elevated to the rank of a leading 
principle and tested on as large a scale as possible.' The fields were 
again carefully investigated and every single ear, which showed a 
distinct divergence from the main type in one character or another, 
was selected. A thousand samples were chopen, but this time 
each sample consisted of one ear only. Next year, the result 
corresponded to the expectation. Uniformity prevailed almost every- 
where ; only a few lots sdiowed la discrepancy, which might be 
ascribed to the accidental selection of hybrid ears. It^ was now clear 
that the progeny of single ears was, as a rule, pure, whereas that of 
mixed ears was impure. Tlie single-ear selection or single-ear sowing, 
which had fiillen into discredit in Germany and elsewhere in Europe, 
was rediscovered. It proved to be the only trustworthy principle of 
selection. Once isolated, such single-parent races are constant 
from seed and remain true to their type. No further selection is 
needed ; they have simply to be multiplied and their real value 
tested. vi 

Patrick ShiiTeft; in his early experiments, Le Couteur,,Hay8 and 
others had observed the rare dccurrence of exceptionally good 
yielders and the value of their isolatien to the agriculturist. The 
possibility of error in the choice of such striking specimens and the 
necessity of judging their valud by their progeny were also known to 
these investigators, but they had not the slightest idea of all the 
possibilities suggested by their principle. Nilsson, who is a botanist 
as well as an a^cu|turi8t, discovered that, besides these exception- 
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ably good yielders, every variety of a cereal consists of hundreds of 
different types, which find the best conditions for success when 
grown together, but which, after isolation, prove to be constant 
Their preference for mixed growth is so definite, that once isolated, 
their claims on manure and treatment are found to be much higher 
than those of the original mixed variety. Moreover, the greatest 
care is necessary to enable them to retain their purity, and as soon as 
they are left to themselves they begin to deteriorate through acci- 
dental crosses and admixtures and rapidly cetum to the mixed 
condition. 

Reverting now to Darwin’s discussion of the variability of cereals, 
we may conclude that subsequent investigadon has proved it to be 
exactly of the kind which he describes. The only difference is that 
in reality it reaches a degree, quite unexpected by Darwin and his 
contemporaries. But it is polymorphic variability in the strict|Mt 
s]pnse of the word. How the single constituents of a variety originate 
we do not see.* We may assume, and there can hardly be a doubt 
about the truth of the assumption, that a new chacracter, once pro- 
duced, will slowly but surely be combined through accidental crosses 
with a large number of previously existing types, and so will tend to 
double the numbSr of the constituents of the variety. But whether 
it fifst appears suddenly or whether it is only slowly evolved we 
cannot determine* It would, of course, be impossible to observe either 
process in such a fixture. Only cultures of pure races, of single- 
“ parent races as we have called them, can afford an opportunity 
for this kind of observation. In the fields of Svalof new and un- 
expected qualities have recently been seen, from time to time, to 
appear suddenly. These characters are as distinct as the older ones 
and appear to be constant from the moment of their origin. 

Darwin has repeatedly insisted that man does not cause variability. 
He simply selects the variations given to him by the hand of nature. 
He may repeat this process in order to accumulate difterent new 
characters in the same family, thus producing varieties of a 
higher order. * This process of accumulation would, if continued for 
a longer time, lead to the augmentation of the slight differences 
characteristic of varieties into the greater differences characteristic 
of species and genera. It is in this way that horticultural and 
agricultural experience contribute* to the problem of the conversion 
of varieties into species, and to the explanation of the admirable 
adaptations of each organism to* its complex conditions of life. In 
the long run new forms, distinguished from their allies by quite 
a number of new characters, would, by the extermination of the 
older intermediates, become distinct species. 

Thus we see that the theory of the origin of JP5ci®8 by mea ns of 
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natural selectiQn 19. Q,uite independent of the question, how the 
variations to be selected arise, lliey may arise slowly, from simple 
fluctuations, or suddenly, by mutations ; in both cases natural 
selection will take hold of them, will multiply them if they are 
beneficial, and in the course of time accumulate them, so as to 
produce that great diversity of organic life, which we so highly 
admire. 

Darwin has left the decision of this difficult and obviously sub- 
ordinate. point to hia followers. But in his Pangenesis hypothesis 
he has given us the clue for a close study and ultimate elucidation 
of the subject under discussion. 
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By W. Bateson, M.A., F.R.S. 

SrofesHor of Biology in the University of Cambridge. 

Darwin’s work has the property of greatness in that it may be 
admired from more aspects than one. For some tiiie perception of 
the principle of Natural Selection stands out as his most wonderful 
achievement to which all the rest is subordinate. Others, among 
whom I would r^nge myself, look up to him rather as the first who 
plainly distinguished, collected, and comprehensively studied that 
new class of evidence from which hereafter a true understanding of 
the process of ElTvolution may be developed. We each prefer our 
own standpoint of* admiration ; but I think that it will be in their 
wider aspect that his labours will most command the veneration ot 
posterity. 

A treatise written to advance kno\Aedge may be read in two 
moods. The "reader may keep his mind passive, willing merely to 
receive the impress of the writer’s thought ; or he may read with his 
attention strained and alert, asking at every instant how the new know- 
ledge can be used in a further advance, watching continually for 
fresli footholds by which to climb higher still. Of Shelley it has been 
said that he iras a poet for poets : so DaiVin was a naturalist for 
naturalists. It is when his writings are used in the critical and more 
exiting spirit with which we test the outfit for our own enterprise 
that we learn their full value and strength. Whether we glance back 
and compare his performance with the efforts of his predecessors, or 
look forward along the course which modern research is disclosing, we 
shall honour most in him not thq rounded merit of finite accomplish- 
ment, but the creative power by which he inaugurated a line of 
discovery endless in variety and extension. Let us attempt thus to 
see Ms work in true persi)ective between the past from which it grew, 
and the present which is its consequence. Darwin attacked the 
problem of Evolution by reference to facts of three classes : Varia- 
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tion ; Heredity ; Naltural Selection. His work was not as the laity 
suppose, a sudden and unheralded revelation, but the first fruit of a 
long and hitherto barren controversy. The occurrence of variation 
from type, and the hereditary transmission of such variation had of 
course been long familiar to practical men, and inferences as to the 
possible bearing of those phenomena on the nature of specific 
difference had been from time to time drawn by naturalists. Mau- 
pertuis, for example, wrote : “ Ce qui nous reste h examiner, c’est 
comment d’un seul individu, il a pu naitre tant d’esp^ces si diffi^rentes.” 
And again : “ La Nature contient le fonds de toutes ces vari^t6s : 
mais le hasard ou Tart les mettent en oeuvre. C’est ainsi que ceux 
dont rindustrie s’applique k satisfaire le goftt des curieux, sont, pour 
ainsi dire, cr^ateurs d’espbces nouvelles^.” 

Such passages, of which many (though few so emphgbtic) can be 
found in eighteenth century writers, indicate a true perception of the 
mode of volution, llie speculations hinted at by Buffbn^, develop6d 
by Erasmus Daywin, and independently proclaimed above all by 
Lamarck, gave to the doctrine of descent a wide renown. The uni- • 
formitarian teaching which Lyell deduced from geological observation 
had gained acceptance. The facts of geographical distribution® had 
been shown to be obviously inconsistent with the Mosaic legend. 
Prichard, and Lawrence, following the example of Blumenbach; had 
successfully demonstrated that the races of Man could be regarded 
as different forms of one species, contrary to the bpinion up till then . 
received. These treatises all begin, it is true, with a profound 
obeisance to the sons of Noah, but that performed, they continue on 
strictly modem lines. The question of the mutability of species was 
thus prominently raised. 

Those who rate Lamarck no higher than did Huxley in his con- 
temptuous phrase hmcinator tantum,^' will scarcely deny that the 
sound of the trumpet had carried far, or that its note was clear. If 
then there were few who had already turned to evolution •with 
positive conviction, all Scientific men must at least ha^e known that 

* V^us PhysiquCf contenant deux Dissertations, Vune sur Vorigine des Hommes et des 

Animaux : Et Vautre sur Vorigine des Noirs, La Haye, 1746, pp. 124 and 129. an 
introduction to the writings of Maupertuis I am indebted to an article by Professor 
Lovejoy in Popular Sci. Monthly, 1902. ^ • 

^ For the fullest account of the views of these pioneers of Evolution, see the works of 
Samuel Butler, especially Evolution, Old and New» (2nd edit.) 1882. Butler’s claims on 
behalf of Buffon have met with some acceptance ; but after reading what Butler has said, 
and a considerable part of Buffon’s q/nxi works, the word “hinted” seems to mt a 
suflaoiently correct description of the part he played. It is interesting to note that in 
the chapter on the Ass, which contains some of his evolutionary passages, there is a 
reference to “plu«ieur« idees trls-^levies sur la giniration^' contained in the Letters of 
Maupertuis. 

* See especially W. Lawrence, Lectures on Physiology, London, 1828, pp. 218 f. 
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such views had been promulgated ; and many must, as Huxley says, 
have taken up his own position of “critical expectancy 

Why, then, was it, that Darwin succeeded where the rest had 
failed ? The cause of that success was two-fold. First, and obviously, 
in the principle of Natural Selection he had a suggestion 'which would 
work. It might not go the whole way, but it was true as far as it 
went. Evolution could thus in great measure be fairly represented as 
a consequence of demonstrable processes. Darwin seldom endangers 
the mechanism he devised by putting on it strains much greater than 
it can bear. He at least was under no illusion as to the omnipotence 
of ^election ; and he introduces none of the forced pleading which in 
recent years has threatened to discredit that principle. 

For example, in the latest text of the Origin^ we find him saying: 

“ But as my conclusions have lately been much misrepresented, 
and it has been stated th^t I attribute the modification of species 
exclusively to natural selection, I may bb permitted to remark 
that in thfe first edition of this work, and subsequently, I placed 
in a most conspicuous •position — namely, at* the close of the 
Introduction — the following words : ^ I am convinced that natural 
selection h^s been the main but not the exclusive means of 
modification.’ ” 

1 See the chapter contributed to the T.ife and Letters of Charles Darwin^ ii. p. 195. I do 
not clearly understand the sense in which Darwin wrote (Autobiography, ihid. i. p. 87): 
“It has sometimes beefi said that the success of the Origin proved ‘that the subject was in 
the air,’ or ‘that men’s minds were prepared for it.’ I do not think that this is strictly 
true, for I occasionally sounded not a few naturalists, and never happened to come across 
a single one who seemed to doubt about the permanence of species.” This experience may 
perhaps have been an accident due to Darwin’s isolation. The literature of the period 
abounds with i^ications of “critical expectancy.’’ A most interesting expression of that 
feeling is given in the charming account of the “Early Days of Darwinism” by Alfred 
Newton, Macmillan's Magazine^ nvii, 1888, p 241. He telfs how in 1858 when spending a 
dreary summer in Iceland, he and his friend, the ornithologist John WoUey, in default of 
active occupation, spent their days in discussion. “Both of us taking a keen interest in 
Natural History, it was but reasonable that a question, which in those days was always 
coming up wherever two or more naturalists were gathei^Bd together, should be continually 
recurring. Tha'l question was, ‘What is a species?’ and connected therewith was the 
other question, ‘ How did a species begin ? ’...Now we were of course fairly well acquainted 
whih what had been published on these subjects.” He then enumerates some of these 
publications, mentioning among others T. Vernon Wollaston’s Variation of Species — 
a work which has in my opinion never been adequately appreciated. He proceeds; “Of 
course we never arrived at anything like X solution of these problems, general or special, 
but we felt very strongly that a solqjtion ought to be found, and that quickly, if the study 
of Botany and Zoology was to make any great advance.” He then describes how on 
ids return home he received the famous number of the Linnean Journal on a certain 
evening. “I sat up late that night to read it; and never shall I forget the impression it 
made upon me. Herein was contained a perfectly simple solution of all the difficulties 
which had been troubling me for months past....l went to bed satisfied that a solution 
had been found.” 

* Origin^ 6th edit. (1882), p. 421. 
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But apart ^om the invention of this reasonable hypothesis, which 
may well, as Huxley estimated, “be the guide of biological and 
psychological speculation for the next three or four generations,” 
D^win made a more significant and imperishable contribution. Not 
for a few generations, but through all ages he should be remem- 
bered as the first who showed clearly that the problems of Heredity 
and Variation are soluble by observation, and laid down the course 
by which we must proceed to their solution \ The moment of in- 
spiration did not conie with the reading of Malthus, but with the 
opening of the “first note-book on Transmutation of Species I” Evolu- 
tion is a process of Variation and Heredity. The older writers, 
though they had some vague idea that it must be so, did not study 
Variation and Heredity. Darwin did, and so begat not a theory, but 
a science. ^ 

The extent to which this is true, the scientific world is only be-, 
ginning to realise. S6 little was the fact appreciated in Darwin’gr 
own time fhat the success of his writings was followed by an almost 
total cessation of work in that special field. Of the causes which 
led to this remarkable consequence I have spoken elsewhere. They 
proceeded from circumstances peculiar to the timq ; but whatever 
the causes there is no doubt that this statement of the result is 
historically exact, and those who make it their business to collect 
facts elucidating the physiology of Heredity and V&riation are well 
aware that they will find little to reward their quest in the leading 
scientific Journals of the Darwinian ei)och. 

In those thirty years the original stock of evidence current and 
in circulation even underwent a process of attrition. As .in the story 
of the Eastern sage who first wi*dte the collected leahiing of the 
universe for his sons in a thousand volumes, and by successive com- 
pression and burning reduced them to one, and from this by further 
burning distilled the single ejaculation of the Faith, “There is no 
god but God and Mohamed is the Prophet of God,’^ whicli was alHiis 
maturer wisdom deemed essential : — so in the books of tljat period do 
we find the corpus of genetic knowledge dwindle to a few prerogative 
instances, and these at last to the brief formula of an unquestioned 
creed. ' 

^ Whatever be our estimate of the importance of Natural Selection, in thiH we all agree. 
Samuel Butler, the most brilliant, and by far ^he most interesting of Darwin’g 
opponents — whose works are at length emerging.from oblivion — in bis Preface (1882) to 
the 2nd edition of Evolution, Old and Neig, repeats his earlier expression of homage ta 
one whom he had come to regard as an enemy: “To the end of time, if the question be 
asked, ‘ Who taught people to believe in Evolution ? ’ the answer must be that it was 
Mr. Darwin. This is true, and it is hard to see what palm of higher praise can be 
awarded to any philosopher.” 

* Life and Letters, i. pp. 276 and 83. 
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And yet in all else that concerns biological science this period 
was, in very truth, our Golden Age, when the natural history of the 
earth was explored as never before ; morphology and embryology were 
exhaustively ransacked ; the physiology of plants and animals began 
to rival chemistry and physics in precision of method and in the 
rapidity of its advances ; and the foundations of pathology were laid. 

In contrast with this immense activity elsewhere the neglect 
which befel the special physiology of Descent, or Genetics as we now 
call it, is astonishing. This may of course be interpreted as meaning 
that the favoured studies seemed to promise a quicker return for 
effort, but it would be more true to say that those who chose these 
other pursuits did so without making any such comparison ; for the 
idea that the physiology of Heredity and Variation was a coherent 
science, offering possibilities of extraordinary discovery, was not 
present to their minds at all. , In a word, the existence of such a 
science was well nigh forgotten. It is true that fti ancillary periodicals, 
as for example* those that treat of entomology or horticulture, or in 
the writings of the already isolated systematists^ Observations with 
this special bearing were from time to time related, but the class of 
fact on which Dafwin built his conceptions of Heredity and Variation 
was not seen in the highways of biology. It formed no part of the 
official curriculum of biological students, and found no place among 
the subjects which their teachers were investigating. 

During this period nevertheless one distinct advance was made, 
that with which Weismann’s name is prominently connected. In 
Darwin’s genetic scheme the hereditary transmission of parental 
experience and its consequences played ^ considerable role. Exactly 
how great tlltd role was supposed fo be, he with his habitual caution 
refrained from specifying, for the sufficient reason that he did not 
know. Nevertheless much of the process of Evolution, especially 
that by which organs have become degenerate and rudimentary, was 
certainly attributed by Darwin to such inheritance, though since 
belief in the inheritance of acquired characters fell into disrepute, 
tile fact has been a good deal overlooked. The Origin without “use 

^ This isolation of the systematista is the one moat melancholy sequela of Darwinism. It 
seems an irony that we should read in the peroration to the Origm that when the Darwinian 
view is accepted'*' Systematists will be able ijp pursue their labours as at present; but they 
will not be incessantly haunted by the shadowy doubt wheiher this or that form be a true 
species. This, I feel sure, and I speafe»after experience, will be no slight relief. The endless 
disputes whether or not some fifty species of British brambles are good species will cease.” 
OHcjin, 6th edit. (1882), p. 42o. True th»‘y hav*i ceased to attract the attention of those 
who lead opinion, but anyone who will turn to the literature of systematics will find that 
they have not ceased in any other sense. Should there not be something disquieting in the 
fact that among the workers who come most into contact with specific differences, are 
to be found the only men who have failed to be persuaded of the unreality of those 
differences ? 
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and disuse ” i/Tould be a materially different book. A certain vacillation 
is discernible in Darwin’s utterances on this question, and the fact 
gave to the astute Butler an opportunity for his most telling attack. 
The discussion which best illustrates the genetic views of the period 
arose in regard to the production of the rudimentary condition of the 
wings of many beetles in the Madeira group of islands, and by com- 
paring passages from the Origin^ Butler convicts Darwin of saying 
first that this condition was in the main the result of Selection, with 
disuse aiding, and in another place that the main cause of degenera- 
tion was disuse, but that Selection had aided. To Darwin however 
I think the point would have seemed one of dialectics merely. . To 
him the one paramount purpose was to show that somehow an 
Evolution by means of Variation and Heredity might have brought 
about the facts observed, and whether they had come to pass in the 
one way or the other was a matter of subordinate concern. 

To us moderns the* question at issue has a diminished significance. 
For overfall such debates a change has been brought' by Weismann’s 
challenge for evidence that use and* disuse have any transmitted 
effects at all. Hitherto the transmission of many acquired charac- 
teristics had seemed to most naturalists so obvious ^s not to call for 
demonstration*^. Weismann’s demand for facts in support of the 
main proposition revealed at once that none having real cogency 
could be produced. The time-honoured examples Vere easily shown 
to be capable of different explanations. A few certainly remain 
which cannot be so summarily dismissed, but — though it is manifestly 
impossible here to do justice to such a subject — 1 think no one will 
dispute that these residual* and doubtful phenomena, whatever be 
their true nature, are not of a kind to help us much**in the inter- 
pretation of any of tlv^se complex cases of adaptation which on the 
hypothesis of unguided Natural Selection are especially difficult to 
understand. Use and disuse were invoked expressly to help us over 
these hard places ; but whatever changes (!an be induced in offsjjring 
by direct treatment of the parents, they are not of g kind to en- 
courage hope of real assistance from that quarter. It is not to be 
denied that through the collapse of this second line of argument the 
Selection hypothesis has had to take an increased and perilous 
burden. Various ways of meeting; the difficulty have been proposed, 

* 6th edit. pp. 109 and 401. See Butler, Essaps on Life, Art, and Science, p. 265, 
reprinted 1908, and Evolution, Old and New, c^iap. xxii. (2nd edit,), 1882. 

2 W. Lawrence was one of the few wjio consistently maintained the contrary opinion. 
Prichard, who previously had expressed himself in the same sense, does not, I believe, 
repeat these views in his later writings, and there are signs that he came to believe in the 
transmission of acquired habits. See Lawrence, Lect. Physiol. 1823, pp. 436 — 487, 447 
Prichard, Edin. Inaug. Disp. 1808 [not seen by me], quoted ibid* and Nat. Hist. Man, 
1843, pp. 34 f. 
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but these mostly resolve themselves into improbable attempts to 
expand or magnify the powers of Natural Selection. 

Weismann’s interpellation, though negative in purpose, has had a 
lasting and beneficial effect, for through his thorough demolition of 
the old loose and distracting notions of inherited experience, the 
ground has been cleared for the construction of a true knowledge of 
heredity based on experimental fact. 

In another way he made a contribution of a more positive 
character, for his elaborate speculations as to the genetic meaning of 
cytological appearances have led to a minute investigation of the 
visible phenomena occurring in those cell-divisions by which germ- 
cells arise. Though the particular views he advocated have very 
largely proved incompatible with the observed facts of heredity, yet we 
must acknowledge that it was chiefly through the stimulus of Weis- 
mann's ideas that those advances in cytology were made ; and though 
the doctrine of the continuity of germ-plasm* cannot be maintained 
in the form originally propounded, it is in the main trut? and illu- 
minating \ Nevertheless in tiie present state of knowledge we are 
stiU as a rule quite unable to connect cytological appearances with 
any genetic cons§(|uence and save in one respect (obviously of extreme 
importance — to be spoken of later) the two sets of phenomena might, 
for all we can see, be entirely distinct. 

I cannot avofd attaching importance to this want of connection 
between the nuclear phenomena and the features of bodily organisa- 
tion. AU attempts to investigate Heredity by cytological means lie 
under the disadvantage that it is the nuclear changes which can 
alone be effectively observed. Imporftint as they must surely be, 
I have ne^'e^ been persuaded titbit the rest of the cell counts for 
nothing. What we know of the behaviour ai^d variability of chromo- 
somes seems in my opinion quite incompatible witJi the belief that 
they alone govern form, and are the sole agents responsible in 
hesedity^. 

• 

* It is interesting to see how nearly Butler was led by natuial penetration, and from 
absolutely opposite concluBions, back to this underlying truth ; “ So that each ovum when 
in^regnate should be considered not as descended from its ancestors, but as being a 
oontinuation of the personality of every ovum in the chain of its ancestry, which every 
ovum it actuary is quite as truly as the octogenarian is the same identity with the ovum 
from which he has been developed. This process cannot stop short of the primordial cell, 
which again will probably turn out tp be but a brief resting-place. We therefore prove each 
one of us to be actually the primordial cell which never died nor dies, but has differentiated 
kself into the life of the world, all living beinjjs whatever, being one with it and members 
one of another,” Life and Habit, 1878, p. 86. 

“ This view is no doubt contrary to the received opinion. I am however interested to 
Bee it lately maintained by Driesch {Science and Philosophy of the Organism, London, 1907, 
p. 288), and from the recent observations of Godlewski it has received distinct experi- 
mental support. 
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If, then, {fipogress waa to be made in Genetics, work of a different 
kind was required. To learn the laws of Heredity and Variation 
there is no other way than that which Darwin himself followed, the 
direct examination of the phenomena. A beginning could be made 
by collecting fortuitous observations of this class, which have often 
thrown a suggestive light, but such evidence can be at best but 
superficial and some more penetrating instrument of research is 
required. This can only be provided by actual experiments in 
breeding. ** 

The truth of these general considerations was becoming gradually 
clear to many of us when in 1900 Mendel’s work was rediscovered. 
Segi'egation, a phenomenon of the utmost novelty, was thus revealed. 
From that moment not only in the problem of the origin of species, 
but in all the great problems of biology a new era begap. So un- 
expected was the discovery that many naturalists were convinced it 
was untrue, and at orice proclaimed Mendels conclusions as eithe** 
altogether mistaken, or if true, of very limited application. Many 
fantastic notions ‘about the workings of Heredity had been asserted 
as general principles before : this was probably only another fancy of 
the same class. 

Nevertheless those who had a preliminary acquaintance with the 
facts of Variation were not wholly unprepared for some such revela- 
tion. The essential deduction from the discovery ox segregation was 
that the characters of living things are dependent on the presence of 
definite elements or factors, which are treated as units in the pro- 
cesses of Heredity, Tliese factors can thus be recombined in various 
ways. They act sometimes 'separately, and sometimes they interact 
in conjunction with each other, producing their variou^'isfibcts. All 
this indicates a definiteness and specific order in heredity, and there- 
fore in variation. This order cannot by the nature of the case be 
dependent on Natural Selection for its existence, but must be a con- 
sequence of the fundamental chemical and physical nature of liwng 
things. The study of Variation had from the first shown that an 
orderliness of this kind was present. The bodies and the properties 
of living things are cosmic, not chaotic. No matter how low in the 
scale we go, never do we find the slightest hint of a diminution in 
that all-pervading orderliness, nov can we conceive an organism 
existing for a moment in any other state. Moi eover not only does 
this order prevail in normal forms, but again and again it is to be 
seen in newly-sprung varieties, which by general consent cannot have 
been subjected to a prolonged Selection. TIk^ discovery of Mendelian 
elements admirably coincided with and at once gave a rationale of 
these facts. Genetic Variation is then primarily the consequence of 
additions to, or omissions from, the stock of elements which the 
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species contains. The further investigation of the species-problem 
must thus proceed by the analytical method which breeding experi- 
ments provide. 

In the nine years which have elapsed since Mendel’s clue became 
generally known, progress has been rapid. We now understand the 
process by which a polymorphic race maintains its polymorphism. 
When a family consists of dissimilar members, given the numerical 
proportions in which these members are occurring, we can represent 
their composition symbolically and state what ^ypes can btj trans- 
mitted by the various members. The difficulty of the “swamping 
effects of intercrossing ” is practically at an end. Even the famous 
puzzle of sex-limited inheritance is solved, at all events in its more 
regular manifestations, and we know now how it is brought about 
that the normal sisters of a colour-blind man can transmit the 
colour-blindness while his normal brothers cannot transmit it. 

* * We are still only on the fringe of the inquiry. It can be seen 
extending and ramifying in many directions. To enumerate these 
^ here would be imi^ssible. A. whole new range of possibilities is 
being brought into view by study of the interrelations between the 
simple factors. By following up the evidence as to segregation, 
indications have Ibeen obtained which can only be interpreted as 
meaping that when many factors are being simultaneously redis- 
tributed among the germ-cells, certain of them exert what must be 
described as a repulsion upon other factors. We cannot surmise 
whither this discovery may lead. 

In the new light all the old problems wear a fresh aspect. Upon 
the question of the nature of Sex, for example, the bearing of 
Mendelian e^klence is close. Elsewhere I have shown that from 
several sets of parallel experiments the conclusion is almost forced 
upon us that, in the types investigated, of the two sexes the female 
is to be regarded as heterozygous in sex, containing one unpaired 
dominant element, while the male is similarly homozygous in the 
absence of that element ^ It is not a little .remarkable that on this 
point — which Is the only one where observations of the nuclear pro- 
cesses of gameto-genesis have yet been brought into relation with the 
visible characteristics of the organisms themselves — there should be 
diametrical opposition between the results of breeding experiments 
and those derived from cytology. 

Those who have followed ’the researches of the American school 
wUl be aware that, after it had been found in certain insects that the 
spermatozoa were of two kinds according as they contained or did 
not contain the accessory chromosome, E. B. Wilson succeeded in 

' In other words, the ova are each either female, or male (i.e. non-female), but the 
sperms are all iion%female. 
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proving that ihe sperms possessing this accessory body were destined 
to form females on fertilisation, while sperms without it form males, 
the eggs being apparently indifferent Perhaps the most striking of 
all this series of observations is that lately made by T. H. Morgan \ 
since confirmed by von Baehr, that in a Phylloxeran two kinds of 
spermatids are formed, respectively with and without an accessory 
(in this case, double) chromosome. Of these, only those possessing the 
accessory body become functional spermatozoa, the others degene- 
rating. , We have thus an elucidation of the puzzling fact that in 
these forms fertilisation results in the formation of females only. 
How the males are formed — for of course males are eventually 
produced by the parthenogenetic females — we do not know. 

If the accessory body is really to be regarded as bearing the fiictor 
for femaleness, then in Mendelian terms female is DD and male is 
DR. The eggs are indifierent and the spennatozoa are 'each male, 
or female. But according to the evidence derived from a study of 
the sex-limited descent of certain features in other animals the 
conclusion seems* equally clear that in.them female must be regarded 
as DR and male as RR. The eggs are thus each either male or 
female and the spermatozoa are indifierent How this contradictory 
evidence is to be reconciled we do not yet know. Tne breeding work 
concerns fowls, canaries, and the Currant moth {Abraxas grojssfu- 
lariata). The accessory chromosome has l)een now observed in most 
of the great divisions of insects ^ except, as it happens, Lepidoptera. 
At first sight it seems difficult to 8up|K)8e that a feature apparently 
so fundamental as sex should be differently constituted in different 
animals, but that seems at present the least improbable inference. 
I mention these two groups of facts as illustrating th^ nature and 
methods of modern genetic work. We must proceed by minute and 
specific analytical investigation. Wherever we look we find traces 
of the operation of precise and specific rules. 

In the light of present knowledge it is evident that before we can 
attack the Species-problpm with any hope of success there are vast 
arrears to be made up. He would be a bold man wRo would now 
assert that there was no sense in which the term Species might not 
have a strict and concrete meaning in contradistinction to the term 
Variety. We have been taught to regard the difference between 
species and variety as one of degifee. I think it unlikely that this 

^ Morgan, Proc, Soc. Exp. Biol. Med, v, 1908, and von Baehr, Zool. Anz. xxxii, p. 507, 
1908. 

^ Afl Wilson has proved, the unpaired body is not a universal feature even in those 
orders in which it has been observed. Nearly allied types may differ. In some it is 
altogether unpaired. In others it is paired with a body of much smaller size, and by 
selection of various types all gradations can be demonstrated ranging to the condition 
in which the members of the pair are indistinguishable from each other. 
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conclusion will bear the test of further research. To. Darwin the 
question, What is a variation? praaented no diflSculties. Any difference 
between parent and offspring was a variation. Now we have to be 
more precise. First we must, as de Vries has shown, distinguish real, 
genetic, variation ivomjlmtuaticmal variations, due to environmental 
and other accidents, which cannot be transmitted. Having excluded 
these sources of error the variations observed must be expressed in 
terms of the factors to which they are due before their significance 
can be understood. For example, numbers ot the variations seen 
under domestication, and not a few witnessed in nature, are simply 
the consequence of some ingredient being in an unknown way omitted 
froid the composition of the varying individual The variation may 
on the contrary be due to the addition of some new element, but to 
jwove that it is so is by no means an easy matter. Casual observation is 
useless, for though these latter variations will always be dominants, yet 
, n^any dominant characteristics may arise from another cause, namely 
the meeting of complementary factors, and special study of aach case 
in tw o generations at least is needed before these tw© phenomena can 
be distinguished. 

When such considerations are fiilly appreciated it will be realised 
that medleys of nlost dissimilar occurrences are all confused together 
under the term Variation. One of the first objects of genetic analysis 
is to disentangle this mass of confusion. 

To those who ^have made no study of heredity it sometimes 
appears that the question of the effect of conditions in causing 
variation is one which we should immediately investigate, but a little 
thought will show that before any critical inquiry into such possi- 
bilities can b© attempted, a knowledge of the working of heredity 
under conditions as far as possible uniform must be obtained. At 
the time when Darwin was writing, if a plant brought into cultivation 
gave off an albino variety, such an event was without hesitation 
ascribed to the change of life. Now we see that alhino gametes, 
germs, that is to say, which are destitute jof the pigment-forming 
factor, may hffve been originally produced by individuals standing an 
indefinite number of generations back in the ancestry of the actual 
albino, and it is indeed almost certain that the variation to which the 
appearance of the albino is due cannot have taken place in a genera- 
tion later than that of the grandp&rcnts. It is true that when a new 
dominant appears we should feel greater confidence that we were 
witnessing the original variation, but such events are of extreme 
rarity, and no such case has come finder the notice of an experi- 
menter in modern times, as far as I am aware. That they must have 
appeared is clear enough. Nothing corresponding to the Brown- 
breasted Game fowl is known wild, yet that colour is a most definite 
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dominant, and at some moment since Gallus hmihiva was domesticated^ 
the element on which that special colour depends must have at least 
once been formed in the germ-cell of a fowl ; but we need harder 
evidence than any which has yet been produced before we can declare 
that this novelty came through over-feeding, or change of climate, or 
any other disturbance consequent on domestication. When we reflect 
on the intricacies of genetic problems as we must now conceive them 
there come moments when we feel almost thankful that the Mendelian 
principles were unknown to Darwin. The time called for a bold 
pronouncement, and he made it, to our- lasting profit and delight. 
With fuller knowledge we pass once more into a period of cautious 
expectation and reserve. 

In every arduous enterprise it is pleasanter to look back at 
difficulties overcome than forward to those which still seem insur- 
mountable, but in the next stage there is nothing to be' gained by 
disguising the fact th?-t the attributes of living things are not wlu^t 
we used to suppose. If they are more complex in the sense that the 
proi>ertie8 they display are throughout so regular^ that the Selection 
of minute random variations is an unacceptable account of the origin 
of their diversity, yet by virtue of that very regularity the problem is 
limited in scope and thus simplified. 

To begin with, we must relegate Selection to its proper place. 
Selection permits the viable to continue and decides that the non- 
viable shall perish ; just as the temperature of our atmosphere 
decides that no liquid carbon shall be found on the face of the earth : 
but we do not suppose that the form of the diamond has been 
gradually achieved by a process of Selection. So again, as the 
course of descent branches in the successive generatigns. Selection 
determines along which branch Evolution shall proceed, but it does 
not decide what novelties that branch shall bring forth. Nature 
contient le jfbnds de toutes ces varUte% uiais le hazard mi Vart les 
rmttent en muvre" as Maupertuis most truly said. 

Not till knowledge of the ’genetic x>roperties of organisms has 
attained to far greater completeness can evolutionary speculations 
have more than a suggestive value. By genetic experiment, cytology 
and physiological chemistry aiding, we may hope to acquire such 
knowledge. In 1872 Nathusius wrote^ : “Das Gesetz der. Vererbung 
ist noch nicht erkannt; der Apfd ist noch nicht vom Baum der 
Erkenntniss gefallen, welcher, der Sage nach, Newton auf‘ den 

1 I have in view, for example, the marvellocfe and epeciho phenomena of regeneration, 
and those discovered by the stadents of **^Entwicklung»mechanik” The oiroumstanoeB of 
its occurrence here preclude any suggestion that this regularity has been brought about by 
the workings of Selection. The attempts thus to represent the phenomena have resulted in 
mere parodies of scientific reasoning. 

* VortT&ge uber Viehzucht md RaitetierkmntnUs^ p. 130, Berlin, 1872. 
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rechten Weg zur Ergrundung der Gravitationsgesetze fUhrte,” We 
cannot pretend that the words are not still true, but in Mendelian 
analysis the seeds of that apple-tree at last are sown. 

If we were asked what discovery would do most to forward our 
inquiry, what one bit of knowledge would more than any other 
illuminate the problem, I think we may give the answer without 
hesitation. The greatest advance that we can foresee will be made j 
when it is found possible to connect the geometrical phenomena j 
of development with the chemical. The geometrical symmetry of 
living things is the key to a knowledge of their regularity, and 
the forces which cause it. la the symmetry of the dividing cell 
the Imsis of that resemblance we call Heredity is contained To 
imitate the morphological phenomena of life we have to devise a 
system which can divide. It must be able to divide, and to segment 
as — grossly — a vibrating plate or rod does, or as an icicle can do as it 
b^omes ribbed in a continuous stream of wattn* ; but with this dis- 
tinction, that the distribution of chemical differences and ifroperties 
must simultaneously be decided and disposed in orderly relation to 
the pattern of the segmentation. Even if a model which would do 
this could be constructed it might prove to be a useful beginning. 

This may be locking too far ahead. If we had to choose some one 
piece of more proximate knowledge which we would more especially 
like to acquire, I suppose we should ask for the secret of interracial 
stenlity. Nothing^ has yet been discovered to remove the grave 
difficulty, by which Fluxley in particular was so much oppressed, that 
among the many varieties produced under domestication— wliich we 
all regard as analogous to the species seen in nature — no clear case 
of interracial 'sterility has been demonstrated. The phenomenon is 
probably the only one to which the domesticated products seem to 
afford no parallel. No solution of the difficulty can be offered which 
has positive value, but it is perhaps worth considering the facts in 
the light of modern ideas. It should be observed that we are not 
discussing incompatibility of two species to pr9duce ofl'spring (a totally 
distinct phenohienon), but the sterility of the offspring which many 
of them do produce. 

When two species, both perfectly fertile severally, produce on 
crossing a sterile progeny, there is a presumption that the sterility 
is due to the development in the hybrid of some substance which can 
only be formed by the meeting of two complementary factors. Ibat 
some such account is correct in •essence may be inferred from the 
well-known observation that if the hj^brid is not totally sterile but 
only partiaUy so, and thus is able to form some good germ-cells 
which develop into new individuals, the sterility of these daughter- 
individuals is sensibly reduced or may be entirely absent. The 
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fertility once re-established, the sterility does not return in th€> later 
progeny, a fact strongly suggestive of ^egregatioi^ Now if the sterility 
of the cross-bred be really the consequence or the meeting of two 
complenientary factors, we see that the phenomenon could bnly be 
produced among the divergent oflfepring of one species by the acquisi- 
tion of at least two new factors; for if the acquisition of a single 
factor caused sterility the line would then end. Moreover each factor 
ifSrust be separately acquired by distinct individuals, for if both were 
present together, the possessors would hypothesis be sterile. And 
in order to imitate the case^of species each of these feictors must be 
acquired by distinct breeds. The factors nqed not, and probably would 
not, produce any other perceptible effects ; they might, like the colour- 
factors present in white flowers, make no difference in the form or 
other characters. Not tiU the cross was actually made between the 
two cdraplementary individuals would either factor come into play, 
and the effects even Ahen might be unobserved until an attempt ^as 
made to breed from the cross-bred. 

Next, if the ‘factors responsible fpr sterility were acquired, they 
would in all probability be peculiar to certain individuals and would 
not readily be distributed to the whole breed. Any member of the 
breed also into which both the factors were introduced would drop 
out of the pedigree by virtue of its sterility. Hence the evidence 
that the various domesticated breeds say of dogs dor fowls can when 
mated together produce fertile offspring, is beside the mark. The 
real question is, Do they ever produce sterile offspring ? I think the 
evidence ia clearly that sometimes they do, oftener perhaps than is 
commonly supposed. Tliese suggestions are quite amenable to ex- 
perimental tests. The most obvious way to begin is to get a pair of 
parents which are known to have had any sterile offspring, and to 
find the proportions in which these steriles were produced, tf, as I 
anticipate, these proportions are found to be definite, the rest is 
simple. 

In passing, certain other considerations may be referred to. First, 
that there are observations favouring the view that thfe production of 
totally sterile cross-breds is seldom a universal property of two species, 
and that it may be a matter of individuals, which is just ^hat on the 
view here proposed would be expected. Moreover, as we all know 
now^ though incompatibility may* be dependent to some extent on 
the degree to which the species are dissimilar, iid such principle, can 
be demonstrated to determine sterility or fertility in general For 
example, though all our Finches can breed together, the hybrids are 
all sterile. Of Ducks some species can breed together without pro- 
ducing the slightest sterility ; others have totally sterile offspring, and 
so on. The hybrids between several genera of Orchids are perfectly 
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fertile on the female side, and some on the toale side also, but the 
kybrids produced lietween the Turnip {Brassica na^) and the 
Swede IBrasdca campestriB), which, according to our estimates of 
affittity, should be» nearly allied forms, are totally sterile \ Lastly, it 
may be recalled that in sterility we are almost certainly considering a 
meristic phenomenon. FaUwre to divide is, we may feel fairly sure, j 
the immediate “cause” of the sterility. !N^ow, though we know, very s 
little about the heredity of meristic differences, all that we do know 
points to the conclusion that the less-divideff is dominant to the 
more-divided, and we are thus justified^'in supposing that there are 
factprs which can arrest* or prevent cell-division. My coiyecture 
therefore is that in the case of sterility of cross-breds we see the 
effect produced by a complementary pair of such factors. This and 
many similar pi^pblems are now open to our analysis. 

. The question is sometimes asked, Do the new lights on Variation 
* and Heredity make the process of JBvolution basier to understand? 

On the whole the answer may be given that they do. Thei^ is some 
« appearance of loss of simplicity, but the gain is rehl. As was said 
above, the time is not ripe for the discussion of the origin of species. 
With faith in Evolution unshaken — if indeed the word faith can be 
used ifl application to that which is certain — we look on the manner 
and causation of adapted differentiation as still wholly mysterious. 
As Samuel Butlei'*so truly said : “To me it seems that the ^Origin of 
Variation,’ whatever it is, is the only true * Origin of Species'”^, and 
of that Origin not one of us.Jcnows anything. But given Variation — 
and it is givep : a^feu^^ing further that the variations are not guided 
into paths of adaptation — and both to* the Darwinian and to the 
modern schook this hypothesis app^rs to be sound if unproven — an 
.evolution of. species proceeding by definite steps is more, rather than 
less, easy to imagine th^in an evolution proceeding by the accumulation 
of indeffnite and insensible steps. Those who have lost themselyes in 
contemplating the miracles of Adaptation (whether real or spurious) 
have not unngjjfcurally fixed their hopes rather on the indefinite than 
on the definite changes. The reasons are obvious. By suggesting 
that the’ steps through which an adaptative mechanism arose were 
indefinite and insensible, all further trouble is sparecj. While it 
could be said that species arise by an insensible and imperceptible 
prQcess of variatiop, there was clearly no use in tiring ourselves by 
trying to perceive that proc'ess. This labour-saving counsel found 
great fevopr. All that had to bfe done to develop evolution-theory 
was to discover the good in everything, a task which, in the complete 
absence of any control or test whereby to check the truth of the 

^ See Sutton, A. W., Joum. Linn. Soc. xxxviii. p. ^41, 1908. 

* Life and Habit, London, p. 263, 1878. 
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discovery, is not very onerous. The doctrine tovjt eat au mieux*' 
was therefore preached with fresh vigour, and examples of that 
illuminating principle were discovered with a frcility that Pangloss 
himself might have envied, till at last even the spectators wearied of 
such dazzling performances. 

But in all seriousness, why should indefinite and unlimited 
variation have been regarded as a more probable account of the 
origin of Adaptation ? Only, I think, because the obstacle was shifted 
one plane back, and so looked rather less prominent The abundance 
of Adaptation, we all grant, is an immense, almost an unsurpassable 
difiiculty in all non-Lamarckian views of Evolution ; but if the steps 
by which that adaptation arose were fortuitous, to imagine them 
insensible is assuredly no help. In one most important respect 
indeed, as has often been observed, it is a multiplication of troubles. 
For the smaller the steps, the less could Natui*al Selection act 
upon them. Definite^ variations — and of the occurrence of definite 
variational in abundance we have now the most convincing proof — 
have at least the obvious merit that they can make and often do 
make a real difierence in the chances of life. 

There is another aspect of the Adaptation problem to which 1 
can only allude very briefly. May not our present ideas of the 
universality and precision of Adaptation be greatly exaggerated ? 
The fit of organism to its environment is not after &11 so very close — 
a proposition unwelcome perhaps, but one which (^‘ould be illustrated 
by very copious evidence. Natural Selection is stem, but she has 
her tolerant moods. 

We have now most certain and irrefragable proof that much 
definiteness exists in living things apart from Selection, and also much 
that may very well have been preserved and so in a sense constituted 
by Selection. Here the matter is likely to rest. There is a passage 
in the sixth edition of the Origin which has I think been overlooked. 
On page 70 Darwin says The tuft of hair on the breast of the wild 
turkey-cock cannot be qf any use, and it is doubtful whether it can 
be ornamental in the eyes of the female bird.” This tuft of hair is a 
most definite and unusual structure, and I am afraid that the remark 
that it “cannot be of any use” may have been made inadvertently; 
but it may have been intended, for in the first edition the usual 
qualification was given and must ‘therefore have been deliberately 
excised. Anyhow I should like to think that Darwin did throw over 
that tuft of hair, and that he felt relief when he had done so. 
WhifiJftier however we have his ‘great authority for such a course or 
not, I feel quite sime that we shall be rightly interpreting the facts 
of nature if we cease to expect to find purposefulness wherever we 
meet With definite structures or patterns. Such things are, as often 
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as not, I suspect rather of the nature of tool-marks, mere incidents 
of manufacture, benefiting their possessor not more than the wire- 
marks in a sheet of paper, or the ribbing on the bottom of an oriental 
plate renders those objects more attractive in our eyes. 

If Variation may be in any way definite, the question once more 
arises, may it not be definite in direction ? The belief that it is has 
had many supjwrters, from Lamarck onwards, who held that it was 
guided by need, and others who, like Nageli, while laying no emphasis 
on need, yet were convinced that there was guidance of some kind. 
The latter view under the name of ^'Orthogenesis,’" devised I believe 
by garner, at the present day commends itself to some naturalists. 
Tlie objection to such a suggestion is of course that no fragment of 
real evidence can be produced in its support. On the other hand, 
with the experimental proof that variation consists largely in the 
unpacking and repacking of an original complexity, it is not so certain 
as we might like to think that the order of these events is not 
pre-determineA For instance the original " pack ” may have been 
made in such a way that at the nth division of the germ-cells of a 
Sweet Pea a colour-factor might be dropped, and that at the n + n' 
division the hooc^ed variety be given off, and so on. I see no ground 
whatever for holding such a view, but in fairness the possibility should 
not be forgotten, and in the light of modem research it scarcely looks 
1^0 absurdly imprdbable as before. 

No one can swvey the work of recent years without perceiving 
that evolutionary orthodoxy develox)ed too fast, and that a great deal 
has got to come down ; but this satisfaction at least remains, that in 
the experimental methods which Mertdel inaugurated, we have 
means of reaching certainty in regard to the physiology of Heredity 
and Variation upon which a more lasting structure may be built 
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THE MINUTE STRUCTURE OF CELLS IN 
RELATION TO HEREDITY 

By Eduard Strasburgbr, 

Professor of Botany in the University of Bonn. 

Since 1875 an unexpected insight has been gained into the 
internal structure of cells. Those who are familiar with the results 
of investigations in this branch of Science are convinced that any 
modem theory ef heredity must rest on a basis of cytology and 
cannot be at variance with cytological facts. Many histological 
discoveries, both such as have been proved correct and others which 
may be accepted as probably well founded, have acquired a funda- 
mental importance from the point of view of the problems of heredity. 

My aim is to describe the present position of our Imowledge of 
Cytology. The account must be confined to ess^itials and cannot 
deal with far-reaching and controversial questions. In cases where 
difierence of opinion exists, I adopt my own view for which I hold 
myself responsible, I hope«to succeed in making myself intelligible 
even without the aid of illustrations : in order to convey to the 
uninitiated an adequate idea of the phenomena connected with the 
life of a cell, a greater number of figures would be required than 
could be included within the scope of this article. 

So long as the most eminent investigators^ believed that ^the 
nucleus of a cell was destroyed in the course of each division and 
that the nuclei of the daughter-cells were produced de riovo, theories 
of heredity were able to dispense with the nucleus. If they* sought, 
as did Charles Darwin, who showed a correct grasp of the problem 
in the enunciation of his Pangenesis hypothesis, for histological con- 
necting links, their hypotheses, or* at least the best of them, had 
reference to the cell as a whole. It was known to Darwin that 
the ceU multiplied by division and was derived from a similar pre- 
existing ceU. Towards 1870 it was first demonstrated that cell-nuclei 
do not arise de twvo^ but are invariably the result of cUyision of pre- 

* As for example the illustriouB Wilhelm Hofmeister in hia Lehre von der PJlanzenzeUe 
( 1867 ). 
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Jiucld. Better methods of investigation rendered possible 
a d^per insight into the phenomena accompanying cell and nuclear 
divisions and at the same time disclosed the existence of remarkable 
structures. The work of 0. Butschli, 0. Hertwig, W. Flemming, 
H, Fol and of the author of this article^, have furnished conclusive 
evidence in favour of these facts. It was found that when the 
reticular framework of a nucleus prepares to divide, it separates into 
single segments. These then become thicker and denser, taking up 
with avidity certain stains, which are used as aids to investigation, 
and finally form longer or shorter, variously bent, rodlets of uniform 
thickness. In those organs \viiich, on account of their special 
pro^rty of absorbing certain stains, vere styled Chromosomes ^ 
there may usually be recognised a separation into thicker and thinner 
discs ; the former are often termed Chromomeres^ In the course 
of division of the nucleus, the single rows of chromomeres in the 
chromosomes are doubled and this produces a band-like flattening 
and leads to the longitudinal splitting by which each chromosome 
is divided into two exactly equal halves. The nuclear membrane 
then disappears and fibrillar cell-plasma or cytoplasm invades the 
nuclear area. In animal cells these fibrillae in the cytoplasm centre 
on definite bodies ^ which it is customary to speak of as Centro- 
soraes. lladiating lines in the ac^jacent cell-plasma suggest that these 
bodies constitute •centres of force. The cells of the higher plants 
do not possess siich individualised centres ; they have probably 
disappeared in tlie course of phylogenetic development : in spite 
of this, however, in the nuclear division-figures the fibrillae of the 
cell-plasma are seen to radiate from two opposite poles. In both 
animal and plant cells a fibrillar bipolar spindle is formed, the fibrillae 
of which grasp the longitudinally divided ciiromosomes from two 
opposite sides and arrange them on the equatorial plane of the 
spindle as the so-called nuclear or equatorial plate. Each half- 
chrqmosome is connected with one of the spindle poles only and is 
then drawn towards that pole®. * 

The formation of the daughter-nuclei is tlien eflected. The 
changes * which the daughter-chromosomes undergo in the process 
of producing the daughter-nuclei repeat in the reverse order the 
changes which they went through in the course of their pro- 

^ For further reference to literature, see my article on “ Die Ontogenie der Zelle seit 
1875,” in the Progresgm Rei Botanicae, Vol. i. p. 1, Jena, 1907. 

2 By W. Waldeyer in 1888. 

* Discovered by W. Pfitzner in 1880. * 

* Their existence and their multiplication by fission were demonstrated by E. van 
Beneden and Th. Boveri in 1887. 

® These important facts, suspected by W. Flemming in 1882, were demonstrated by 
E. Heuser, L. Guignard, E. van Beneden, M. Nussbaum, and C. Babl. 
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gressive difierentiation from the mother>nucleu& The division of 
the cell-body is completed midway between the two daughter-nuclei 
In animal cells, which possess no chemically differentiated membrane, 
separation is effected by simple constriction, while in the case of 
plant cells provided with a definite wall, the process begins with the 
formation of a cytoplasmic separating layer. 

The phenomena observed in the course of the division of the 
nucleus show beyond doubt that an exact halving of its substance is 
of the greatest importance ^ Compared with the method of division 
of the nucleus, that of the cytoplasm appears to be very simple. 
This led to the conception that the cell-nucleus must be the chief if 
not the sole carrier of hereditary characters in the organism. It is 
lor this reason that the detailed investigation of fertilisation phe- 
nomena immediately followed researches into the nucleus. The 
f^^mental discovery of the union of two nuclei in the sexual 
act was then made* afnd this afforded a new support for the correct 
concepti>s»n of the nuclear functions. The minute study of the 
behaviour of the other constituents of -sexual cells during feitilisation 
led to the result, that the nucleus alone is concerned with handing 
on hereditary characters® from one generation to ai^other. Especially 
important, from the point of view of this conclusion, is the study of 
fertilisation in Angiosperms (Flowering plants); in these plants the 
male sexual cells lose their cell-body in the pollen-tube and the 
nucleus only — the sperm-nucleus — reaches the egg. The cytoplasm 
of the male sexual cell is therefore not necessary to ensure a trans- 
ference of hereditary characters from parents to offspring. I lay stress 
on the case of the AngiospcfTms because researches recently repeated 
with the help of the latest methods failed to obtain different results. 
As regards the descendants of angiospermous plants, the same laws 
of heredity hold good as for other sexually differentiated organisms ; 
we may, therefore, extend to the latter what the Angiosperms so 
clearly teach us. 

The next advance ip the hitherto rapid progress in our know- 
ledge of nuclear division was delayed, because it was not at once 
recognised that there are two absolutely different methods of nuclear 
division. All such nuclear divisions were united under the head of 
indirect or mitotic divisions ; these were also spoken bf as karyo- 
kinesis, and were distinguished from the direct or amitotic divisions 
which are characterised by a simple constriction of the nuclear body. 

^ So long as the two kinds of indirect" nuclear division were not clearly 

^ First shown by W. Koux in 1883. 

» By O. Hertwig in 1876. 

* This was done by 0. Hertwig and the author of this essay simultaneously in 
1684. 
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dibtinguished, their correct interpretation was impossible. This was 
accomplished after long and laborious research, which has recently 
been carried out and with results which should, perhaps, be regarded 
as provisional 

Soon after the new study of the nucleus began, investigators 
were struck by the fact that the course of nuclear division in the 
mother>cells, or more correctly in the grandmother-cells, of spores, 
pollen-grains, and embryo-sacs of the more highly organised plants 
and in the sp>ennatozoids and eg^ of the hi^er animals, •exhibits 
similar phenomena, distinct from those which occur in the somatic 
ceH3. 

In the nuclei of all those cells which we may group together as 
gonotokonts^ (i.e. cells concerned in reproduction) there are fewer 
chromosomes than in the adjacent body-cells (somatic cells). It was 
noticed also that there is a peculiarity characteristic of the gono- 
tokonts, namely the occurrence of two nuclear divisions rapidly 
succeeding one' another. It was afterwards recognised that in the 
first stage of nuclear division* in the gonotokonts Ihe chromosomes 
unite in pairs: it is these chromosome-pairs, and not the tiivo longi- 
tudinal halves single chromosomes, which form the nuclear plate 
in the equatorial plane of the nuclear spindle. It has been proposed 
to call these pairs gemini^ In the course of this division the spindle- 
fibrillae attach themselves to the gemini, i.e. to entire chromosomes 
and direct them 4o the points where the new daughter-nuclei are 
formed, that is to those positions towards which the longitudinal 
halves of the chromosomes travel in ordinary nuclear divisions. It is 
clear that in this way the number of chro&osomes which the daughter- 
nuclei contaa^, as the result of the first stage in division in the 
gonotokonts, will be reduced by one half, while in ordinary divisions 
the number of chromosomes always remains the same. The first 
stage in the division of the nucleus in the gonotokonts has therefore 
beeii termed the reduction division®. This stage in division deter- 
mines the copditions for the second divisien which rapidly ensues. 
Each of the paired chromosomes of the mother-nucleus has already, 
as in an ordinary nuclear division, completed the longitudinal fission, 
but in this case it is not succeeded by the immediate separation of 
the longitudinal halves and their allotment to different nuclei. Each 
chromosome, therefore, takes its two longitudinal halves into the 
same daughter-nucleus. Thus, in each daughter-nucleus the longi- 
tudinal halves of the chromosoriies pre present ready for the next 

‘ At the BUggestion of J. P. Lotsy in 1904. 

* J. E. S. Moore and A. L. Embleton, Proc. Roy. Soc. London, Vol. lxxvii. p. 555, 1906; 
V. GrAgoire, 1907. 

» In 1887 W. Flemming termed this the heterotypic form of nuclear division. 
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stage in the division ; they only require to be arranged in the 
nuclear plate and then distributed among the granddaughter-nuclei 
This method of division, which takes place with chromosomes already 
split, and which have only to provide for the distribution of their 
longitudinal halves to the next nuclear generation, has been called 
homotypic nuclear di vision \ 

Reduction division and homotypic nuclear division are included 
together under the term allotypic nuclear division and are dis- 
tinguished from the*' ordinary or typical nuclear division. The 
name Meiosis^ has also been proposed for these two allotypic nuclear 
divisions. The typical divisions are often spoken of as somatic, 

Observers who were actively engaged in this branch of recent 
histological research soon noticed that the chromosomes of a given 
organism are diflfereutiated in definite numbers from the nuclear 
network in the course of division. This is especially striking in the 
gonotokonts, but it apfplies also to the somatic tissues. In the latter, 
one usua'My finds twice as many chromosomes as in the gonotokonts. 
Thus the conclusion was gradually reached that the doubling of 
chromosomes, which necessarily accompanies fertilisation, is main- 
tained in the product of fertilisation, to be again reduced to one half 
in the gonotokonts at the stage of reduction-division. This enabled 
us to form a conception as to the essence of true alternation of 
generations, in which generations containing siUgle and double 
chromosomes alteniate with one another. 

The single-chromosome generation, which I will call the haplmdy 
must have been the primitive generation in all organisms ; it might 
also persist as the only generation. Every sexual differentiation 
in organisms, which occurred in die course of phylogenetic develop- 
ment, was followed by fertilisation and therefore by the creation of a 
diploid or double-chromosome product. So long as the germina- 
tion of the product of fertilisation, the zygote, began with a reducing 
process, a special diploid generation was not represented. This, 
however, appeared later cas a product of the further evolution of the 
zygote, and the reduction division was correspondingly postponed. 
In animals, as in plants, the diploid generation attained the higher 
development and gradually assumed the dominant position. The 
haploid generation suffered a proportional reduction, urltil it finally 
ceased to have an independent existence and became restricted 
to the role of producing the sexual' products within the body 
of the diploid generation. Those who do not possess the necessary 
special knowledge are unable to realise what remains of the first 

^ The name was proposed by W. Flemming in 1887; the nature of this type of 
division was, however, not explained until later. 

^ By J. Bretland Farmer and J. E. S. Moore in 1905. 
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haploid generation in a phanerogamic plant or in a vertebrate 
animal In Angiosperms tliis is actually represented only by the 
short developmental stages which extend from the pollen mother- 
cells to the sperm-nucleus of the pollen-tube, and from the embryo- 
sac mother-cell to the egg and the endosperm tissue. The embryo- 
sac remains enclosed in the diploid ovule, and within this from the 
fertilised egg is formed the embryo which introduces the new dinloid 
generation. On the full development of the diploid embryo of the 
next generation, the diploid ovule of the preceding diploid genera- 
tion is separated from the latter as a ripe seed. The uninitiated 
sees^in the more highly organised plants only a succession of diploid 
generations. Similarly all the higher animals appear to us as in- 
dependent organisms with diploid nuclei only. The haploid genera- 
tion is confined in them to the cells produced as the result of the 
reduction division of the gonotokonts ; the development of these 
is. completed with the homotypic stage of division which succeeds the 
reduction division and produces the sexual products. * 

Tlie constancy of the numbers in which the chromosomes 
separate themselves from the nuclear network during division gave 
rise to the conception that, in a certain degree, chromosomes possess 
individuality. Indeed the most careful investigations^ have shown 
that the segments of the nuclear network, which separate from one 
another and condense so fis to produce chromosomes for a new 
division, correspond to the segments produced from the chromo- 
somes of the preceding division. The behaviour of such nuclei as 
possess chromosomes of unequal size affords confirmatory evidence 
of the permanence of individual clucmiosomes in corresponding 
sections of aw apparently uniform* nuclear network. Moreover at 
each stage in division chromosomes with the 8|ime differences in size 
reappear. Other cases are known in which thicker portions occur in 
the substance of the resting nucleus, and these agree in number 
witl^ the chromosomes. In this network, therefore, tiie individual 
chromosomes must have retained their original position. But the 
chromosomes ^iinot be regarded as the ultimate hereditary units in 
the nuclbi, as their number is too small. Moreover, related species 
not infrequently show a difference in the number of their chromo- 
somes, whereas the number of hereditary units must approximately 
agree. We thus picture to oureelves the carriers of hereditary 
characters as enclosed in thb chromosomes ; the transmitted fixed 
number of chromosomes is for uS only the visible expression of the 
conception that the number of hereoitary units which the chromo- | 
Bomes carry must be also constant. The ultimate hereditary units < 


^ Fartioularly those of V. Gr^goire and his pupils. 
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may, like the chromosomes themselves, retain a definite position 
in the resting nucleus. Further, it may be assumed that during 
the separation of the chromosomes from one another and during 
their assumption of the rod-like form, the hereditary units become 
aggregated in the chromomeres and that these are characterised 
by a constant order of succession. The hereditary units then grow, 
divide into two and are uniformly distributed by the fission of the 
chromosomes between their longitudinal halves. 

As the contraction and rod-like separation of the chromosomes 
serve to insure the transmission of all hereditary units in the pro- 
ducts of division of a nucleus, so, on the other hand, the reticular 
distension of each chromosome in the so-called resting nucleus may 
effect a separation of the carriers of hereditary units from each 
other and facilitate the specific activity of each of them. 

In the stages preliminary to their division, the chromosomes 
become denser and ^ take up a substance which increases their 
staining capacity ; this is called chromatin. This substance collects 
in the chromomeres and may form ‘the nutritive material for the 
carriers of hereditary units which we now believe to be enclosed in 
them. The chromatin cannot itself be the hereditary substance, as 
it afterwards leaves the chromosomes, and the amount of it is sub- 
ject to considerable variation in the nucleus, according to its stage 
of development. Coiyointly with the materials which take part in 
the formation of the nuclear spindle and other processes in the 
cell, the chromatin accumulates in the resting nucleus to form the 
nucleoli. 

Naturally connected with the conclusion that the nuclei are 
the carriers of hereditary characters in the organism, is the question 
whether enucleate organisms can also exist Phylogenetic considera- 
tions give an affirmative answer to this question. The differentia- 
tion into nucleus and cytoplasm represents a division of labour in 
the protoplast A study of organisms which belong to the lo.jvest 
class of the organic world teaches us how this was accomplished. 

* Instead of well-defined nuclei, scattered granules have been described 
: in the protoplasm of several of these organisms^, characterised by 
, the same reactions as nuclear material, provided also with a nuclear 
\ network, but without a limiting membrane ^ Thus ' the carriers 
of hereditary characters may originally have been distributed in 
the common protoplasm, afterwards coining together and eventually 
assuming a definite form as special ‘organs of the cell. It may be also 
assumed that in the protoplasm and in the primitive types of nucleus, 

^ Bacteria, Cyanophyceae, Protozoa. 

2 This is the result of the work of B. Hertwig and of the most recently published 
investigations. 
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the camera of the same hereditary unit were represented in consider- 
able quantity ; they became gr^ually differentiated to an extent 
with newly acquired characters. It was also neces- 
^ry that, in proportion as this happened, the mechanism of nuclear 
(jpVision must be refined. At first processes resembling a simple con- 
striction would suffice to provide for the distribution of all hereditary 
units to each of the products of division, but eventually in both 
organic kingdoms nuclear division, which alone insured the quali- 
tative identity of the products of division, became a more marked 
feature in the course of cell-multiplication. 

"Vniere direct nuclear division occurs by constriction in the 
higlier organisms, it does not result in the halving of hereditary 
units. So far as my observations go, direct nuclear division occurs 
in the more highly organised plants only in cells which have lost 
their specific functions. Such cells are no longer capable of specific 
reproduction. An interesting case in this connection is afforded by 
the internodal cells of the Characeae, which possess only v^etative 
functions. These cells grow vigorously and their cytoplasm increases, 
their growth being accompanied by a correspondingly direct multipli- 
cation of the nuclei. They sei-ve chiefly to nourish the plant, but, 
unlike the other cells, they arc incapable of producing any offspring. 
This is a very instructive case, because it clearly shows that the 
nuclei are not only carriers of hereditary characters, but that they 
also play a definit<i part in the metabolism of the protoplasts. 

Attention was drawn to the fact that during the reducing 
division of nuclei which contain chromosomes of unequal size, 
gemini are constantly produced by the ‘pairing of chromosomes of 
the same size. This led to the conclusion that the pairing chromo- 
somes are homologous, and that one comes from the father, the other 
from the mother \ This evidently applies also to the pairing of 
chromosomes in those reduction-divisions in which differences in 
size do not enable us to distinguish the individual chromosomes. In 
this case also each pair would be formed by two homologous chro- 
mosomes, the *one of paternal, the other of maternal origin. Wlien 
the sepsfration of these chromosomes and their distribution to both 
daughter-nuclei occur a chromosome of each kind is provided for each 
of these nudei. It would seem that the components of each pair 
might pass to either pole of the luJclear spindle, so that the paternal 
and maternal chromosomes -would be distributed in varying pro- 
portion between the daughter-nuclei; and it is not impossible that 
one daughter-nucleus might occasiofially contain paternal chromo- 
somes only and its sister-nucleus exclusively maternal chromosomes. 


1 First stated by T. H. Montgomery in 1901 and by W. S. Sutton in 1902. 
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The fact that in nuclei containing chromosomes of various sizes, 
the chromosomes which pair together in reduction-division are always 
of equal size, constitutes a further and more important proof of their 
qualitative difference. This is supported also by ingenious experi- 
ments which led to an unequal distribution of chromosomes in the 
products of division of a sea-urchin’s egg, with the result that a 
difference was induced in their further development^. 

The recently discovered fact that in diploid nuclei the chromo- 
somes are arranged in pairs affords additional evidence in favour of 
the unequal value of the chromosomes. This is still more striking in 
the case of chromosomes of different sizes. It has been shown that 
in the first division-figure in the nucleus of the fertilised egg the 
chromosomes of corresponding size form pairs. They appear with 
this arrangement in all subsequent nuclear divisions in the diploid 
generation. The longitudinal fissions of the chromosomes provide 
for the unaltered preservation of this condition. In the reduction 
nucleus ^of the gonotokonts the homologous chromosomes being near 
together need riot seek out one another ; they are ready to form 
gemini. The next stage is their separation to the haploid daughter- 
nuclei, which have resulted from the reduction process. 

Peculiar phenomena in the reduction nucleus accompany the 
formation of gemini in both organic kingdoms 2. Probably for the 
purpose of entering into most intimate relation, the pairs are 
stretched to long tlii'eads in which the chromomeres come to lie 
opposite one another^. It seems probable that these are homo- 
logous chromomeres, and that the pairs afterwards unite for a short 
time, so that an exchange bf hereditary units is rendered possible*. 
This cannot be actually seen, but certain facts of heredity point 
to the conclusion that^this occurs. It follows from these phenomena 
that any exchange which may be effected must be one of homologous 
carriers of hereditary units only. These units continue to form 
exchangeable segnicnts after they have undergone unequal changes ; 
they then constitute all<riotropic pairs. We may thus calculate what 
sum of possible combinations the exchange of homologous hereditary 
units between the pairing, chromosomes provides for before the 
reduction division and the subsequent distribution of paternal and 
maternal chromosomes in the haploid daughter-nuclei. These nuclei 
then transmit their characters to the sexual cells, the conjugation of 

1 Demonstrated by Th. Boveri in 1902. 

* This has been shown more particularly* by the work of L. Guignard, M. Mottier, 
JT. B. Farmer, C. B. Wilson, V. Hacker and more recently by V. Gr6goire and his 
pupil C. A. Allen, by the researches conducted in the Bonn Botanical Institute, and by 
A. and K. E. Schreiner. 

^ C. A. Allen, A. and K. E. Schreiner, and Strasburger. 

* H. de Vries and Strasburger. 
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which in fertilization again produces the most varied combinations \ 
In this way all the cooperations which the carriers of hereditary 
characters are capable of in a species are produced ; this must give 
it an appreciable advantage in the struggle for life. 

The admirers of Charles Darwin must deeply regret that he did 
not live to see the results achieved by the new Cytology. What 
service would they have been to him in the presentation of his 
hypothesis of Pangenesis ; what an outlook into the future would 
they have given to his active mind! 

hypothesis of Pangenesis rests on the conception 
that all inheritable properties are represented in the cells by sm^ 
invisible particles or geminules and that these gemmules increase 1^ 
division. Cytology began to develop on new lines some years after 
the puBlication in 1868 of Charles Darwin’s Provimonal hypothesis 
of Pmtgenesis'^^ and when he died in 1882 it was still in its infancy. 
Darwin would have soon suggested the substitution of the nuclei 
for his gemmules. At least the great majority of prdfeent-day 
investigators in the domain of cytology have been* led to the con- 
clusion that the nucleus is the carrier of hereditary characters, and 
they also believe that hereditary characters are represented in the 
nucleus as distincl units. Such would be Darwin’s gemmules, which in 
conformity with the name of his hypothesis may be called pangens* : 
these pangens multiply by division. All recently adopted views may 
be thus linked on jjo this part of Darwin’s hypothesis. It is otherwise 
with Darwin’s conception to which Pangenesis owes its name, namely 
the view that all cells continually give off gemmules, which migrate 
to other places in the organism, whert^ they unite to form repro- 
ductive cells.. When Darwin foresaw this possibility, the continuity 
of the germinal substance was still unknown^ja fact which excludes 
a transference of gemmules. 

But even Charles Darwin's genius was confined within finite 
boundaries by the state of science in his day. 

It is not my province to deal with other |,heorie8 of development 
which followed from Darwin’s Pangenesis, or to discuss their histo- 
logical probabilities. We can, however, affirm that Charles Darwin’s 
idea that invisible gemmules are the carriers of hereditary characters 
and that tliey multiply by division has been removed from the 
position of a provisional hypothesis to that of a well-founded theory. 
It is supported by histology, mid the results of experimental work in 
heredity, which are now assuming extraordinary prominence, are in 
close agreement with it. 

' A. Weismann gave the impulse to these ideas in his theory on Amphimixis. 

Animals and Plants under Domestication, London, 1868, Chapter xxvn. 

» So caUed by H. de Vries in 1889. 

* Demonstrated by Nussbanm in 1880, by Sachs in 1882, and by Weismann in 1886. 
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‘ THE DESCENT OF MAN” 

By G. Schwalbe. 

Piojessor of Anatomy in the University of Strassburg. 

The problem of the origin of the human race, of the descent of 
man, is ranked by Huxley in his epoch-making book Mails Place in 
Nature , the deepest with which biology has to concern itself, “ the 
question of questions, ’ — the problem which underlies all others. In 
the same brilliant and lucid exposition, which appeared in 18G3, soon 
after the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species, Huxley stated his 
own views in regard to this great problem. He tells us how the idea 
of a natural descent of man gradually grew up in his mind. It was 
especially the assertions of Owen in regard to tlyi) total difference 
between the human and the simian brain that called forth strong 
dissent from the great anatomist Huxley, and he easily succeeded in 
showing that Owen’s supposed diflerenccs had no real existence ; he 
even established, on the ba^is of his own anatomical investigations, 
the proposition that the anatomical differences between the Marmoset 
and the Chimpanzee arc much greater than those between the 
Chimpanzee and Man.* 

But why do Ave thus introduce the study of Darwin’s Descent of 
Man, which is to occupy 'us here, by insisting on the fact that Huxley 
had ttikeii the field in defence of the descent of man in Wliile 
Darwin’s book on the subject did not appear till 1871 ? ‘ It is in order 
that we may clearly understand how it happened that from this time 
onwards Darwin and Huxley folloAved the same great aim in the most 
intimate association. , 

Huxley and Darwin working a<; the same Problema maximum ! 
Huxley fiery, impetuous, eager for battle, contemptuous of the 
resistance of a dull world, or energetically triumphing over it. Darwin 
calm, weighing every problem s-Iowly, letting it mature thoroughly, — 
not a fighter, yet having the greater and more lasting influence by virtue 
of his immense mass of criticaUy sifted proofs. Darwin’s fi iend, Huxley, 
was the first to do him justice, to understand his nature, and to find 
in it the reason why the detailed and carefully considered book 
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on the descent of man made its appearance so late. Huxley, always 
generous, never thougnt of claiming priority for himself. In enthu- 
siastic language he tells how Darwin's immortal work, The Origin 
of Species, first shed light for him on the problem of the descent of 
man ; the recognition of a vera causa in the transformation of species 
illuminated his thoughts as with a flash. He was now content to 
leave what perplexed him, what he could not yet solve, as he says 
himselfj “in the mighty hands of Darwin." Happy in the bustle of 
strife against old and deep-rooted prejudices, against intolerance and 
superstition, he wielded his sharp weapons on Darwin’s behalf; wearing 
Darwin’s armour he joyoinl^ overthrew adversary after adversary. 
Darwin spoke of Huxley as his “general agents” Huxley says of 
himself “ 1 am Darwin’s bulldog*'.’’ 

Thus Huxley openly acknowledged that it was Darwin’s Origin of 
Species that first set the problem of the descent of man in its true 
light, that made the question of the origin fif the human race a 
pressing one. That this was the logical consequence of flis book 
Darwin himself had long felt. • He had been reproached with inten- 
tionally shirking the application of his theory to Man. Let us hear 
what he says on this point in his autobiography : “ As soon as 1 had 
become, in the year 1837 or 1838, convinced that species were mutable 
productions, I could not avoid the belief that man must come under 
the same law Accordingly I collected notes on the subject for my own 
satisfaction, and ngt for a long time with any intention of publishing. 
Although in the ‘Origin of Species’ the derivation of any particular 
species is never discussed, yet T thought it best, in order that no 
honourable man should accuse me of cefmealhig my views'^, to add 
that by the work ‘ light would be thrown on the origin of man and his 
history. It would have been useless and iujuyous to the success of 
tlie book to have paraded, without giving any evidence, my conviction 
with respect to his origin^.’’ 

In a letter written in January, 1860, to the Rev. Lj. Blomefield, 
Darwin expresses himself in similar terms. “.With respect to man, I 
am very far from wishing to obtrude my belied*; but I thought it 
dishonest to quite conceal my opinion 

The brief allusion in the Origin of Species is so far from prominent 
and so incidental that it was excusable to assume that Darwin had not 
touched upon the descent of man in this work. It was solely the 
desire to have his mass of* evidence sufficiently complete, solely 

^ Life and Letters of Thomas Hemy JluxlSy, Vol. i. p. 171, London, 1900. 

2 Ibid. p. 863. 

2 No italics in original. 

* Life and Letters of Chailes Darwin, Vol. x. p. 93. 

» Ibid. Vol. II. p 263. 

D. 8 
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Darwin’s great characteristic of never publishing till he had carefully 
weighed all aspects of his subject for years, solely, in short, his most 
fastidious scientific conscience that restrained him from challenging 
the world in 1859 with a book in which the theory of the descent 
of man was fully set forth. Three years, frequently interrupted 
by ill-health, were needed for the actual writing of the book^: the 
first edition, which appeared in 1871, was followed in 1874 by a much 
improved second edition, the preparation of which he very reluctantly 
undertook^. 

This, briefly, is the history of the work, which, with the Origin 
of Species^ marks an epoch in the history of biological sciences — the 
work with which the cautious, peace-loving investigator ventured 
forth from his contemplative life into the arena of strife and unrest, 
and laid himself open to all the annoyances that deep-rooted belief 
and prejudice, and the prevailing tendency of scientific thought at 
the time could devise.' 

Darviiu did not take this step lightly. Of great interest in this 
connection is a letter written to Wallace on Dec. 22, 1857^ in which 
he says, “ You ask whether I shall discuss ‘ man.’ I think I shall avoid 
the whole subject, as so surrounded with prejudices; though I fully 
admit that it is the highest and most interesting' problem for the 
naturalist.” But his conscientiousness compelled him to state briefly 
his opinion on the subject in the Origin of Species in 1859. Never- 
theless he did not escape reproaches for having been so reticent. 
This is unmistakably apparent from a letter to Fi*itz Muller dated 
Feb. 22 [18G9?], in which he says: “I am thinking of writing a little 
essay on the Origin of Mankind, as I have been taunted with con- 
cealing my opinions 

It might be thought that Darwin behaved thus hesitatingly, and 
was so slow in deciding on the fiill publication of his collected 
material in regard to the descent of man, because he had religious 
difficulties to overcome. 

But this was not the case, as we can see from his admirable 
confession of faith, the publication of which we oWe to his son 
Francis’’. Whoever wishes really to understand the lofty oiiaracter 
of this great man should read these immortal lines in which he unfolds 
to us in simple and straightforward words the development of his 
conception of the universe. He describes how, though he was still 
quite orthodox during his voyage round the world on board the 
Beagle, he came gradually to see,* shortly afterwards (1836 — 1839) 
that the Old Testament was no* more to l>e trusted than the Sacred 


^ Life and Letters, Vol. i p 94. 

Ibid Vol. ir, p. 109. 

" Ibid. Vol. I. pp. 304—317. 


2 Ibid. Vol. in. p. 176. 
* Ibid. Vol. Ill p. 112. 
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Books of the Hindoos; the miracles by which Christianity is sup- 
ported, the discrepancies between the accounts in the different 
Gospels, gradually led him to disbelieve in Christianity as a divine 
revelation. ^^Thus,” he writes \ ‘^disbelief crept over me at a very 
slow rate, but was at last complete. The rate was so slow that I felt 
no distress." But Darwin was too modest to presume to go beyond 
the limits laid down by science. He wanted nothing more than to be 
able to go, freely and unhampered by belief in authority or in the 
Bible, as far as human knowledge could lead him. We learn this 
from the concluding words of his chapter on religion : “ The mystery 
of Jhe beginning of all things is insoluble by us ; and I for one must 
be content to remain an Agnostic^." 

Darwin was always very Uiiwiihng to give publicity to his views in 
regard to religion. In a letter to Asa Gray on May 22, 1860^ he 
declares that it is always painful to him to have to enter into 
discussion of religious problems. He had, he* said, no intention of 
writing atheistically. ^ 

Finally, let us cite one characteristic sentence from a letter from 
Darwin to C. Ridley^ (Nov. 28, 1878). A clergyman, Dr Pusey, had 
asserted that Da^-win had written the Origin of Species with some 
relation to theology. Darwin writes emnhatically, “ Many years ago, 
when I was collecting facts for the ‘Origin,' my belief in what is 
called a personal ‘God was as firm as that of Dr Pusey himself, and 
as to the etei-ni^" of matter I never troubled myself about such 
insoluble questions." The expression “many years ago" refers to 
the time (d' his voyage round the world, as has already been pointed 
out. Dtiruin means by this utterance • that the views which had 
gradually developed in his mind in regard to the origin of species 
were quite compatible with the faith of the Clvirch. 

If we consider all these utterances of Darwin in regard to religion 
and to his outlook on life (Weltanschauung), we shall see at least so 
miK^h, that religious reflection could in no way have influenced him 
in regard to the writing and publishing of his book on The Descent 
of Man, Darwin had early won for himself freedom of thought, and 
to this freedom he remained true to the end of his life, uninfluenced 
by the customs and opinions of the world around him. 

Darwin \^as thus inwardly fortified and armed against the host of 
calumnies, accusations, and attacks called forth by the publication of 
the Origin of Species, and to Sin even greater extent by the appearance 
of the Descent of Man. But in his defence he could rely on the aid 
of a band of distinguished auxiliaries of the rarest ability. His 

^ Life and Letters, Vol i. p. 309 ^ Loc cit. p. 313. ^ Ihul. Vol. n. p. 310. 

* Ibid. Vol. HI. p. 236. [“C. Ridley,” Mr Francis Darwin points out to me, should be 
H. N. Ridley. A.C.S.] 


8—2 
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faitiiful confederate, Huxley, was joined by the botanist Hooker, and, 
after longer resistance, by the famous geologist Lyell, whose 
“conversion’’ afforded Darwin peculiar satisfaction. All three took 
the field with enthusiasm in defence of the natural descent of man. 
From Wallace, on the other hand, though he shared with him the 
idea of natural selection, Darwin got no support in this matter. 
Wallace expressed himself in a strange manner. He admitted every- 
thing in regard to the morphological descent of man, but maintained, 
in a mystic way, that something else, something of a spiritual nature 
must have been added to what man inherited from his animal 
ancestors. Darwin, whose esteem for Wallace was extraordinarily 
high, could not undei*stand how he could give utterance to such a 
mystical view in regard to man; the idea seemed to him so “ incredibly 
strange ” that he thought some one else must have added these 
sentences to Wallace’s paper. 

Even now there are thinkers who, like Wallace, shrink from 
applying'’ to man the ultimate consequences of the theory of descent. 
The idea that man is derived from ape-like forms is to them un- 
pleasant and humiliating. 

So far I have been depicting the development of Darwin’s work 
on the descent of man. In what follows I shall endeavour to give a 
condensed survey of the contents of the book. 

It must at once be said that the contents of Darwin’s work fall 
into two parts, dealing with entirely difierent subjects. Ths Descent 
of Man includes a very detailed investigation in regard to secondary 
sexual characters in the animal series, and on this investigation 
Darwin founded a new thedry, that of sexual selection. With as- 
tonishing patience he gathered together an iinmense mass of material, 
and showed, in regard to Arthropods and Vertebrates, the wide 
distribution of secondary characters, which develop almost exclusively 
in the male, and which enable him, on the one liand, to get the better 
of his rivals in the struggle for the female by the greater perfection of 
his weapons, and, on the. other hand, to offer greater allurements to 
the female through the higher development of decorative characters, 
of song, or of scent-producing glands. The best ec^uipped m&les will 
thus crowd out the less well-equipi)ed in the matter of reproduction, 
and thus the relevant characters will be increased add perfected 
through sexual selection. It is, of course, a necessary assumption 
tliat these secondary sexual characters* may be transmitted to the 
female, although perhaps in rudimentary form. 

As we have said, this theory of sexual selection takes up a great 
deal of space in Darwin’s book, and it need only be considered here 
in so far as Darwin applied it to the descent of man. To this latter 
problem the whole of Part I is devoted, while Part III contains a 
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iliscussioD of sexual selection in relation to man, and a general 
summary. Part II treats of sexual selection in general, and may be 
disregarded in our present study. Moreover, many interesting details 
must necessarily be passed over in what follows, for want of space. 

The first part of the Descent of Man begins with an enumeration 
of the proofs of the animal descent of man taken from the structure 
of the human body. Darwin chiefly emphasises the fact that the 
human body consists of the same organs and of the same tissues as 
those of the other mammals ; he shows also that man is subject to the 
same diseases and tormented by the same parasites as the apes. He 
further dwells on the general agreement exhibited bj young, em- 
bryonic forms, and he illustrates this, by two figures placed one 
above the other, one representing a human embiyo, after Ecker, the 
other a dog embryo, after BischoflTl 

Darwin finds further proofs of the animal origin of man in the 
reduced structures, in themselves extremely variable, which are 
either absolutely useless to their possessors, or of so little^use that 
they could never have developed under existing conditions. Of such 
vestiges he enumerates . the defi ctive development of the pannicvlm 
carnomis (muscle of the skin) so widely distributed among mammals, 
the ear-muscles, the occasional iMJrsistence of the animal ear-point in 
man, the rudimentary nictitating membrane {plica semilmmris) in 
the human eye, <he slight development of the organ of smell, the 
general hairiness pf the human body, the frequently defective develop- 
ment or entire absence of the third molar (the wisdom tooth), the 
vermiform appendix, the occasional reappearance of a bony canal 
{foramen supraco7tdyloidewn) at the Icfwer end of the humerus, the 
rudimentary, tail of man (the so-called taillessness), and so on. Of 
these rudimentary structures the occasional occurrence of the animal 
ear-point in man is most fully discussed. Darwin’s attention was 
called to this interesting structure by the sculptor Woolner. He 
figyres such a case observed in man, and also t^he head of an 
alleged orang-foetus, the pliotogi’aph of yhich he received from 
Nitsche. 

DarWin s interpretation of Woolner’s case as having arisen through 
a folding over of the free edge of a pointed ear has been fully borne 
out by my ihvestigations on the external ear^. In particular, it was 
established by these investigations that the human foetus, about the 
middle of its embryonic life, possesses a pointed ear somewhat 
similar to that of the monkey •genus Macacus. One of Darwins 
statements in regard to the head* of the orang-foetus must be 

^ Descent of Man (Popular Edit , 1901), iig 1, p 14. 

^ G Schwalbe, “Das Darwin’sohe SpitKohr beim uiensclilicben Embryo,” Anatom. 
Anzeiger, 1889, pp. 176 — 189, and other papers. 
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corrected. A large ear with a point is shown in the photograph ^ 
but it can easily be demonstrated — and Deniker has already pointed 
this out — ^that the figure is not that of an orang-foetus at all, for that 
form has much smaller ears with no point ; nor carf it be a gibbon- 
foetus, as Deniker supposes, for the gibbon ear is also without a 
point. I myself regard it as that of a Macacus-embryo. But this 
mistake, which is due to Nitsche, in no way aflects the fact recognised 
by Darwin, that ear-forms showing the point characteristic of the 
animal ear occur in man with extraordinary frequency. 

Finally, there is a discussion of those rudimentary structures 
which occur only in one sex, such as the rudimentary mammary glands 
in the male, the vesicvla prostaticay which corresponds to the uterus 
of the female, and others. All these facts tell in favour of the 
common descent of man and all other vertebrates. The conclusion 
of this section is characteristic : It is only otir natural prejudic^y 
and that arrogance which made our forefathers declare that they 
were dl^ended from dmii-godSy whwh leads us to demur to this 
conclusion. But the time will before long comcy when it urill he 
thought wonderful that naturalistSy tvho were well acquainted with 
the comparative stmeture and development of jnariy and other 
mammalSy should have believed that each was the work of a separate 
act of creatixyii^'' 

In the second chapter there is a more detailed discussion, again 
based upon an extraordinary wealth of facts, of ,the problem as to 
the manner in which, and the causes through which, man evolved 
from a lower form. Precisely the same causes are here suggested for 
the origin of man, as for the origin of species in general. Variability, 
which is a necessary assumption in regard to all transformations, 
occurs in man to a high degree. Moreover, the rapid multiplication 
of the human race creates conditions which necessitate an energetic 
struggle for existence, and thus afford scope for the intervention of 
natural selection. Of the exercise of artificial selection in the 
human race, there is nothing to be said, unless we cite such cases as 
the grenadiers of Frederick William I, or the population of ancient 
Sparta. In the passages already referred to and in thosfe which 
follow, the transmission of acquired characters, upon which Darwin 
does not dwell, is taken for granted. In man, direct effects of 
changed conditions can be demonstrated (for instance in regard 
to bodily size), and there are also proofs of the influence exerted 
on his physical constitution by increased use or disuse. Reference is 
here made to the fact, established by Forbes, that the Quechua- 
Indians of the high plateaus of Peru show a striking development 

^ Descent of Many fig. 3, p. 24 “ Ibid. p. 36. 
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cf lungs and thorax, as a result of living constantly at high al- 
titudes. 

Such special forms of variation as arrests of development (micro- 
cephalism) and reversion to lower forms are next discussed. Darwin 
himself felt^ that tliese subjects are so nearly related to the cases 
mentioned in the first chapter, that many of them might as well have 
been dealt with there It seems to me that it would have l>een better 
so, for the citation of additional instances of reversion at this place 
rather disturbs the iogical sequence of his ideas as to the conditio as 
which have brought about the evolution of man from lower forms. 
The instances of reversion licre discussed are microcephalism, which 
Darwin wrongly interpreted as atavi-tic, supernumerary mammae, 
supernumerary digits, bicornuate uterus, the development of ab- 
normal muscles, and so on. Brief mention is also made of correlative 
variations observed in man. 

Darwin next discusses the question as tcF the manner in which 
man attained -to the erect position from the state of a^climbing 
quadruped. Here again he puts the influence of Natural Selection in 
the first rank. The immediate i progenitors of man had to maintain a 
struggle for existence in which success was to the more intelligent, 
and to those with social instincts. The hand of these climbing 
ancestors, which had little skill and served mainly for locomotion, 
could only unde»go further development when some early member of 
the Primate ser^s came to live more on the ground and less among 
trees. 

A bipedal existence thus became possible, and with it the 
liberation of the hand from locomotion, and the one-sided develop- 
ment of the human foot. The upright position brought about 
correlated variations in the bodily structure; with the free use of 
the hand it became possible to manufacture weapons and to use 
them; and this again resulted in a degeneration of the powerful 
canine teeth and tlie jaws, which were then no longer necessary for 
defence. Above all, however, the intelligei^ce immediately increased, 
and with it ^ull and brain. The nakedness ot man, and the absence 
of a tail (rudimentariness of the tail vertebrae) are next discussed. 
Darwin is inclined to attribute the nakedness of mail, not to the 
action of ^latural selection on ancestors who originally inhabited 
a tropical land, but to sexual selection, which, for aesthetic reasons, 
brought about the loss of Mie hairy covering in man, or primarily in 
woman. An interesting discussion of the loss of the tail, which, 
however, man shares with the anthropoid apes, some other monkeys and 
lemurs, forms the conclusion of the almost superabundant material 
which Darwin worked up in the second chapter. His object was to 

^ Descent of Man, p. 54, 
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show that some of the most distinctive human characters are in all 
probability directly or indirectly due to natural selection. With 
characteristic modesty he adds^ : “ Hence, if I have erred in giving 
to natural selection great power, which I am very far fi’om ad- 
mitting, or in having exaggerated its power, which is in itself 
probable, I have at least, as I hope, done good service in aiding to 
overthrow the dogma of separate creations.” At the end of the 
chapter he touches upon the objection as to man’s helpless and 
defenceless condition. Against this he urges his intelligence and 
social instincts. 

The two following chapters contain a detailed discussion of the 
objections drawn from the supposed great dilFerences between the 
mental powers of men and animals. Darwin at once admits that the 
dilferences are enormous, but not that any fundamental difference 
between the two can be found. Very characteristic of him is the 
following passage : “ In what manner the mental powers were first 
developed in the lowest organisms, is as hopeless an enquiry as how 
life itself first originated. These are problems for the distant future, 
if they are ever to be solved by man^.” 

After some brief observations on instinct and intelligence, Darwin 
brings forward evidence to show that the greater number of the 
emotional states, such as pleasure and pain, happiness and misery, 
love and hate are common to man and the higher awimals. He goes 
on to give various examples showing that wonder and curiosity, 
imitation, attention, memory and imagination (dreams of animals), 
can also be observed in the higher mammals, especially in apes. In 
regard even to reason there are no sharply defined limits. A certain 
faculty of deliberation is characteristic of some animals, and the more 
thoroughly we know an animal the more intelligence we are inclined 
to credit it with. Examples are brought forward of tlie intelligent 
and delil)eratc actions of apes, dogs and elephants. But although no 
sharply defined differences exist between man and animals, there is, 
nevertheless, a series of other mental powers which are characteristics 
usually regarded as absolutely peculiar to man. Some of Hiese charac- 
teristics are examined in detail, and it is shown that the arguments 
drawn from them are not conclusive. Man alone is said to be capable 
of progressive improvement; but against this must be placed as some- 
thing analogous in animals, the fifet that the}" learn cunning and 
caution through long continued persecution. Even the use of tools is 
not in itself peculiar to man (monkeys use sticks, stones and twigs), 
but man alone fashions and used implements designed for a special 
purpose. In this connection the remarks taken from Lubbock in 
regard to the origin and gi-adual development of the earliest flint 

^ Descent of Man, p. 92. 2 ntd p, 
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implements will be read with interest; these are similar to the 
observations on modern eoliths, and their bearing on the develop- 
ment of the stone-industrj. It is interesting to learn from a letter 
to Hooker^ that Darwin himself at first doubted whether the stone 
implements discovered by Boucher de Perthes were really of the 
nature of tools. With the relentless candour as to himself which 
characterised him, he writes four years later in a letter to Lyell in 
regard to this view of Boucher de Perthes’ discoveries : “ I know 
something about his errors, and looked at his book many years ago, 
and am ashamed to think that I concluded the whole was rubbish ^ 
Yet he has done for man something like what Agassiz did foi 
glaciers 

To return to Darwin’s furthei- comparisons between the higher 
mental powers of man and aiiimals. He takes much of the force 
from the argument that man alone is capable of abstraction and 
•self-consciousness by his own observations on •dogs. One of the 
main differences ‘between man and animals, speech, receives detailed 
, treatment. He points out that various animals (birds, monkeys, 
dogs) have a large number of different sounds for different emotions, 
that, further, man produces in common with animals a whole series 
of inarticulate cries combined with gestures, and that dogs learn to 
understand whole sentences of human 8i)eech. In regard to human 
language, Darwin lexpresses a view' contrary to that held by Max 
Muller^ : “ I caniigt doubt that language owes its origin to the 
imitation and modification of various natural sounds, the voices of 
other animals, and man’s own instinctive cries, aided by signs and 
gestures.’ The development of actual* language presupposes a 
higher degree of intelligence than is found in any kind of ape. 
Darwin remarks on this point ‘‘Tlie fact of ^ the higher apes not 
using their vocml organs for speech no doubt depends on their 
intelligence not having been sufficiently advanced ” 

Tlie sense of beauty, too, has been alleged to be j>eculiar to man. 
In refutation of this assertion Darwin points t (2 the dec orative colours 
of birds, w'hich* are used for display. And to the last objection, that 
man alone has religion, that he alone has a belief in God, it is 
answered “that numerous races have existed, and still exist, who 
have no idea* of one or more gods, and w ho have no words in their 
languages to express such an ideJk” 

The result of the investigations recorded in this chapter is to 
show that, gi’eat as the difference hi mental iiowers between man and 

* Life and Letter^t, Voj n p 101, June 22, 1859. 

2 Ibid. Vol III p 15, March 17, 18(33. 

8 Descent of Man, p 132. * Ibid pp 13f>, 137 

8 Ibid p 143 
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the higher animals may be, it is undoubtedly only a difference of 
degree and not of kind\” 

In the fourth chapter Darwin deals with the moral seme or 
conscience^ which is the most important of all differences between 
man and animals. It is a result of social instincts, which lead to 
sympathy for other members of the same society, to non-egoistic 
actions for the good of others. Darwin shows that social tendencies 
are found among many animals, and that among these love and kin- 
sympathy exist, and he gives examples of animals (especially dogs) 
which may exhibit characters that we should call moral in man 
(e.g. disinterested self-sacrifice for the sake of others). The early 
ape-like progenitors of the human race were undoubtedly social. 
With the increase of intelligence the moral sense develops farther; 
with the acquisition of speech public opinion arises, and finally, 
moral sense becomes habit. The rest of Darwin’s detailed discussions 
on moral philosophy may be passed over. 

Tht fifth chapter may be very briefly summarised. In it Darwin 
shows that the •intellectual and moral faculties arc perfected through 
natural selection. He inquires how it can come about that a tribe at 
a low level of evolution attains to a higher, although the best and 
bravest among them often pay for their fidelity and courage with 
their lives without leaving any descendants. In this case it is the 
sentiment of glory, praise and blame, the admiration of others, 
which bring about the increase of the better members of the tribe. 
Property, fixed dwellings, and the association of families into a 
community are also indispensable requirements for civilisation. In 
the longer second section of the fifth chapter Darwin acts mainly as 
recorder. On the basis of numerous investigations, especially those 
of Greg, Wallace, aqd Galton, he inquires how far the influence of 
natural selection can be demonstrated in regard to civilised nations. 
In the final section, which deals with the proofs that all civilised 
nations were once barbarians, Darwin again uses the results gained 
by other investigatorsj, such as Lubbock and Tylor. There are two 
sets of facts which prove the proposition in ([uestion. In the first 
place, we find traces of -a former lower state in the cuf?toms and 
beliefs of all civilised nations, and in the second place, there are 
proofs to show that savage races are independently' able to raise 
themselves a few steps in the scale of civilisation, and that they have 
thus raised themselves. 

In the sixth chapter of the Work, Morphology comes into the 
foreground once more. Darwin first goes back, however, to the 
argument based on the great difference between the mental powers 
of the highest animals and those of man. That this is only quanti- 

^ Descent of Man, p. 198, 
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tative, not qualitative, he has already shown. Very instructive in 
this connection is the reference to the enormous difference in mental 
powers in another class. No one would draw from the fact that the 
cochineal insect (Coccus) and the ant exhibit enormous differences in 
their mental powers, the conclusion that the ant should therefore 
be regarded as something quite distinct, and withdrawn from the 
class of insects altogether. 

Darwin next attempts to establish the speciji<‘, genealogical tree of 
man, and carefully weighs the differences and resemblances between 
the different families of the Primates. The erect position of man is 
an adaptive charactf r, just as are the various characters referable to 
aquatic life in the seals, which, notwithstanding thewe, are ranked as 
a mere family of the Carnivores. The following utterance is very 
characteristic of Darwin^: “If man had not been his own classifier, 
he would never have thought of founding a separate order for his 
• own reception.” In numerous characters not mentioned in systematic 
works, in the features of the face, in the form of the nose, •in the 
, structure of the external ear, man resembles the apes. The arrange- 
ment of the hair in man has also much in common with the apes ; as 
also the occurrence of hair on the forehead of the human embryo, 
the beard, the convergence of the hair of the upper and under arm 
towards the elbow, which occurs not only in the anthropoid apes, 
but also in some i^nericaii monkeys. Darwin here a(k)])t8 Wallace’s 
explanation of thei)rigin of the ascending direction of the hair in the 
forearm of the orang, — that it has arisen througli the habit of holding 
the hands over the head in rain. But this explanation cannot be 
maintained when we consider that this disposition of the hair is w idely 
distributed among the most different mammals, being found in the 
dog, in the sh th, and in many of the lower monkeys. 

After further careful analysis of the anatomical characters Darwin 
reaches the conclusion that the New World monkeys (Platyrrhine) 
may^be excluded from the genealogical tree altogether, but that man 
is an offshoot from tlie Old World monkejs (Catarrhine) whose 
progenitors existed as far back as the Miocene period. Among these 
Old Wofld monkeys the foims to which man shows the greatest 
resemblance are the anthropoid apes, which, like him, possess neither 
tail nor ischidl callosities. The platyrrhine and catarrhine monkeys 
have their primitive ancestor among extinct forms of the Lemuridae. 
Darwin also touches on the* question of the original home of the 
human race and supposes that if may have been in Africa, because 
it is there that man’s nearest relatives, the gorilla and the chimpanzee, 
are found. But he regards speculation on this point as useless. It is 
remarkable that, in this connection, Darwin regards the loss of the 

^ Descent of Man, p 231 
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hair-covering in man as having some relation to a warm climate, 
while elsewhere he is inclined to make sexual selection responsible 
for it Darwin recognises the great gap between man and his nearest 
relatives, but similar gaps exist at other parts of the mammalian 
genealogical tree : the allied forms have become extinct. After the 
extermination of the lower races of mankind, on the one hand, and of 
the anthropoid apes on the other, which will undoubtedly take place, 
the gulf will be greater than ever, since the baboons will then bound 
it on the one side, and the white races on the other. Little weight need 
be attached to the lack of fossil remains to fill up this gap, since the 
discovery of these depends upon chance. The last part of the chapter 
is devoted to a discussion of the earlier stages in the genealogy of 
man. Here Darwin accepts in the main the genealogical tree, which 
had meantime been published by Haeckel, who traces the pedigree 
back through Monotremes, Reptiles, Amphibians, and Fishes, to 
Amphioxus. < 

Then follows an attempt to reconstruct, from the atavistic 
characters, a picture of our primitive ancestor who was undoubtedly 
an arboreal animal. The occurrence of rudiments of parts in one 
sex which only come to full development in the other is next 
discussed. This state of things Darwin regards as derived from an 
original hermaphroditism. In regard to the mammary glands of the 
male he does not accept the theory that they are vestigial, but 
considers them rather as not fully developed. 

The last chapter of Part I deals with the question whether the 
different races of man are to be regarded as different species, or as 
sub-species of a race of inonophyletic origin. The striking differences 
between the races are first emphasised, and the qqestion of the 
fertility or infertilitjj; of hybrids is discussed. That fertility is the 
more usual is shown by the excessive fertility of the hybrid popula- 
tion of Brazil. This, and the great variability of the distinguishing 
characters of the different races, as well as the fact that all grades 
of transition stages jy’e found between these, while considerable 
general agreement exists, tell in favour of the unify of the races 
and lead to the conclusion that they all had a common •primitive 
ancestor. 

Darwin therefore classifies all the different races as feub-species of 
one and the same species. Tlien ‘follows an interesting inijuiry into 
the reasons for the extinction of human races. He recognises as the 
ultimate reason the injurious effects of a change of the conditions of 
life, which may bring about an increase in infantile mortality, and a 
diminished fertility. It is precisely the reproductive system, among 
animals also, which is most susceptible to changes in the environ- 
ment. 
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The final section of this chapter deals with the formation of the 
races of mankind. Darwin discusses the question how for the direct 
eflect of different conditions of life, or the inherited effects of in- 
creased use or disuse may have brought about the characteristic 
differences between the different races. Even in regard to the origin 
of the colour of the skin he rejects the transmitted effects of an 
original difference of climate as an explanation. In so doing he is 
following his tendency to exclude Lamarckian explanations as far as 
possible. But here he makes gratuitous difficulties from which^ since 
natural selection fails, there is no escape except by bringing in the 
principle of sexual selection, to vvhich, he regarded it as possible, 
skin-colouring, ari'angement oi’ hair, and form of features might 
be traced. But with his characteristic conscientiousness he guards 
himself thus : I do not intend to assert that sexual selection will 
account for all the differences between the races 
• -1 may be permitted a remark as to Darwin’s attitude towards 

Lamarck. While, at an earlier stage, when he was engaged hi the 
.preliminary labours for his immortal work, The Origin of Speclen^ 
Darwin expresses himself very forcibly against the views of Lamarck, 
speaking of Lamarckian nonsense V’ and of Lamarck’s “absurd, 
though clever woi^^” and expressly declaring, “1 attribute very 
little to the direct action of climate, etc.'* ” yet in later life he 
became more and more convinced of the influence of external con- 
ditions. In 1876, ihat is, two years after the appearance of the 
second edition of The Descent of Man^ he writes with his usual 
candid honesty : “ In my opinion the greatest error which 1 have 
committed, has been not allowing 8uffich3nt weight to the direct 
action of the .environment, i.e. food, climate, etc. independently of 
natural selecticii^'.” Tt is certain from this clnpigc of opinion that, 
if he had been able to make up his mind to issue a third edition of 
The Descent of Man, he would have ascribed a much greater in- 
flueqpe to the effect of external conditions in explaining the different 
characters of the races of man than he didjn the second edition. 
He would also "undoubtedly have attributed less influence to sexual 
selection hs a factor in the origin of the different bodily characteristics, 
if indeed he would not have excluded it altogether. 

In Part III of the Descent two additional chapters are devoted to 
the discussion of sexual selection id relation to man. These may bo 
very briefly referred to. Daprwin here seeks to show that sexual 
selection has been operative on man and his primitive jirogenitor. 
Space fails me to follow out his interesting arguments. I can only 
mention that he is inclined to trace back hairlessness, the development 

^ Descent of Man, p. 308. ^ Life and Letters, Vol ii p 23. 

8 Loc. cit. p 39. ^ Loc. cit. (1856), p. 82. » Ihid. Vol. in. p. 159. 
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of the beard in man, and the characteristic colour of the different 
human races to sexual selection. Since bareness of the skin could be 
no advantage, but rather a disadvantage, this character cannot have 
been brought about by natural selection. Darwin also rejected a 
direct influence of climate as a cause of the origin of the skin-colour. 
I have already expressed the opinion, based on the development of 
his views as shown in his letters, that in a third edition Darwin would 
probably have laid more stress on the influence of external environ- 
ment. He himself feels that there are gaps in his proofs here, and 
says in self-criticism : “ Tlie views here advanced, on the part which 
sexual selection has played in the history of man, want scientific 
precision I need here only point out that it is impossible to 
explain the graduated stages of skin-colour by sexual selection, since 
it would have produced races sharply defined by their colour and not 
united to other races by transition stages, and this, it is well known, 
is not the case. Mereover, the fact established by me‘^, that in all 
races the ventral side of the trunk is paler than the dorsal side, and 
the inner surface of the extremities paler than the outer side, cannot 
be explained by sexual selection in the Darwinian sense. 

With this 1 conclude my brief survey of the rich contents of 
Dai’win’s book. I may be permitted to conclude by quoting the 
magnificent final words of The Descent of Man: “We must, however, 
acknowledge, as it seems to me, that man, with all his noble qualities, 
with sympathy which feels for the most debased, with benevolence 
which extends not only to other men but to the humblest living 
creature, with his god-like intellect which has penetrated into the 
movements and constitution of the solar system — with all these 
exalted powers — Man still bears in his bodily frame the indelible 
stamp of his lowly origin^.” 

What has been the fate of Darwin s doctrines since his great 
achievement ? How have they been received and followed up by the 
scientific and lay world ? And what do the successors of the mighty 
hero and genius think now in regard to the origin of the human 
1 ‘ace ? 

At the present time we are incomparably more favouraWy placed 
than Darwin was for answering this question of all questions. We 
have at our command an incomparably greater wealth of material 
than he had at his disposal And*we are more fortunate than he in 
this respect, that we now know transition-forms which help to fill up 
the gap, still great, between the lowest human races and the highest 

^ Descent of Man, p. 924. 

^ “Die Hautfarbe des HLen&ahQnf Mitteilungen der Anth opoloyischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, Vol. XXXIV. pp. 331 — 352. 

^ Ihxd. p. 947. 
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apes. Let us consider for a little the more essential additions to our 
knowledge since the publication of The Descent of Mem, 

Since that time our knowledge of animal embryos has increased 
enormously. While Darwin was obliged to content himself with 
comparing a human embryo with that of a dog, there are now avail- 
able the youngest embryos of monkeys of all possible groups (Drang, 
Gibbon, Semnopithecus, Macacus), thanks to Selenka's most successful 
tour in the East Indies in search of such material. We can now compare 
corresponding stages of the lower monkeys a7id of the Anthropoid 
apes with human embryos, and convince ourselves of their* great 
resemblance to one anotlier, thus strengthening enormously the 
armoMr prepared by Darwin ir. defence of his view on man’s nearest 
relatives. It may be said that Selonka’s material fills up the blanks 
in Darwin’s array of proofs in the most satisfactory manner 

The deepening of our knowledge of comparative anatomy also 
^ives us much surer foundations than those oik which Darwin was 
obliged to build, . Just of late there have been many workers in the 
domain of the anatomy of apes ,and lemurs, and their investigations 
'extend to the most diflerent organs. Our knowledge of fossil ai)es 
and lemurs has also become much wider and more exact since 
Darwin’s time : tlte fossil lemurs have been especially worked up 
by Cope, Forsyth Major, Ameghino, and others. Darwin knew^ very 
little about fossil mgnkeys. lie mentions two or three anthropoid apes 
as occurring in the Miocene of Europe^, but only names Dri/opltheeuSy 
the largest form from the Miocene of Franco. It was erroneously 
supposed that this form was related to Hylobates. We now know 
not only a ibnn that actually staiids near to the gibbon {Pliopi- 
thecMs), and remains of other anthropoids {FllohiflobateH and the 
fossil chimpanzee, Palaeoplthecm), but also several lower catarrhine 
monkeys, of which MesopitheenSy a form nearly related to the modern 
Sacred Monkeys (a species of Semnopithecua) and found in strata of the 
Miocene period in Greece, is the most important. recently, too, 

Ameghino’s investigations liave made us ac(|uainted with tossil monkeys 
from South AiiKjrica {AnthropopSy Honiimculm), which, according to 
their discoverer, are to be regarded as in the line of human descent. 

Wliat Darwin missed most of all — intermediate forms between 
apes and mai> — has been recently furnished. E. Dubois, as is well 
known, discovered in 1893, near*Trinil in Java, in the alluvial 
deposits of the river Bengawan, an important form represented by 
a skull-cap, some molars, and a femur. His opinion — much disputed 
as it has been — that in this form, which he named P ItliecanthropuSy 
he has found a long-desired transition-form is shared by the present 
writer. And although the geological age of these fossils, which, 

^ Descent of Man, p 240 
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ayccording to Dubois, belong to the uppermost Tertiary series, the 
Pliocene, has recently been fixed at a later date (the older Diluvium), 
the morphological value of these interesting remains, that is, the inter- 
mediate position of Pithecanthropus, still holds good. Volz says with 
justice^, that oven if Pithecawthropns is not the missing link, it is 
undoubtedly a missing link. 

As on the one hand there has been found in Pitheca/nthropm a 
form which, though intermediate between apes and man, is never- 
theless more closely allied to the apes, so on the other hand, much 
progi-ess has been made since Darwin’s day in the discovery and 
description of the oldest human remains. Since the famous roof of 
a skull and tlie bones of the extremities belonging to it were found 
in 1856 in the Neandertal near Dusseldorf, the most varied judgments 
have been expressed in regard to the significance of the remains and 
of the skull in particular. In Darwin’s Descent of Man there is only 
a passing allusion to them^ in connection with the discussion of the 
skull-«apacity, although the investigations of SchaafFhausen, King, 
and Huxley were then known. I believe I have shomi, in a series of 
papers, that the skull in question belongs to a form different from 
any of the races of man now living, and, with King and Cope, I regard 
it as at least a different species from living man, hnd have therefore 
designated it Homo prlmigenins. The form unquestionably belongs to 
the older Diluvium, and in the later Diluvium hiynan forms already 
appear, which agree in all essential points with existing human races. 

As far back as 1886 the value of the Neandertal skull was greatly 
enhanced by Fraipont’s discovery of two skulls and skeletons from 
Spy in Belgium. These areb excellently described by their discoverer^, 
and are regarded as belonging to the same group of forms as the 
Neandertal remains. In 1899 and the following years came the 
discovery by Gorjanovic-Kramberger of different skeletal parts of at 
least ten individuals in a cave near Kraj)ina in Croatia^ It is in 
particular the form of the lower jaw which is different from that of 
all recent races of man, and which clearly indicates the lowly position 
of Homo primigenim, while, on the other hand, the loiig-known skull 
from Gibraltar, which P have referred to Homo primigenius, and 
which has lately been examined in detail by Sollas®, has made us 

« 

^ “Das geologische Alter der rithecanth*)pu8-Schiehteii bei Trinil, Ost-Java ” Neues 
Jahib. f. Mineralogie Festband, 1907. 

Descent oj Man, p 82. 

® “La race humaine de Neanderthal ou de Canstatt en Belgique ” Arch, de Biologic, 
VII 1887 

* GorjanoviC-Kramberger Der diluviale Mensch von Krapina in Kroatien, 1906. 

® Studien zur Voi geschiehte dee Memchen, 1906, pp. 154 ff. 

* “On the cranial and facial characters of the Neandertal Race.” Trane. R. Soc. 
London, vol. 199, 1908, p. 281. 
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acquainted with the surprising shape of the eye-orbit, of the nose, 
and of the whole upper part of the face. Isolated lower jaws found 
at La Naulette in Belgium, and at Malarnaud in France, increase 
our material which is now as abundant as could be desired. Tlie 
most recent discovery of all is that of a skull dug up in August of 
this year [190d] by Klaatsch and Hauser in the lower grotto of the 
Le Moustier in Southern France, but this skull has not yet been fully 
described. Thus Honuo primigenim must also be regarded as 
occupying a position in the gap existing between the highpat apes 
and the lowest human races, PitlLCcanthropiis, standing in the h)wci 
part of it, and Honto pnmigetr*m in the higher, near man. In order 
to prevent misunderstanding, i should like here to emphasise that in 
arranging this structural series — anthropoid apes, Pitheca/nthropmy 
Horm primigeuins, Homo Mipier .^ — I hav<' no intention of estab- 
lishing it as a diri‘ct genealogical series. 1 shall have something to 
say in regard to the genetic relations of these Torms, one to another, 
when discussing the ditlerent theories of descent current^ at the 
present day\ 

In quite a different domain from that of morphological relation- 
ship, namely in the phjsiologhtai study of the blood, results have 
recently been gained which are of the highest importance to the 
doctrine of descent. IJhIenhuth, Nuttall, and others have established 
the fa<^t that the •blood-scrum of a rabbit which has previously had 
human blood injected into it, forms a precipitate with human blood. 
This biological reaction was tried with a great variety of iiiammalian 
species, and it was found that those far removed from man gave no 
precipitate luider these conditions. Bitt as in other ca^s among 
mammals all nearly related forms yield an almost equally marked 
precipitate, sc the serum of a rabbit treatcHl jvith human blood and 
then added to the blood of an anthropoid ape gives almont as marked 
a preciiutate as in human blood ; the reaction tv; the blood of the 
lower Eastern monkeys is weaker, that to the We tern monkeys 
weaker still; indexed in this last case there js only h, slight clouding 
after a consicierable time and no actual precipitate. The blood 
of the Lemuridae (^^uttall) gives no reaction or an extremely weak 
one, that of the other mammals imne whatever. We have in this not 
only a proof' of the literal blood-relatioiisliip between man and apes, 
but the degree of relationship witTi the different main groups of apes 
can be determined beyond possibility of mistake. 

^ [Since this essay was written Schoetensack lias discovered near Heidelberg and briefly 
deecnbed an exceedingly interesting lower jaw from rooks between the Pliocene and 
Dilnvj[f^ beds. This exhibits interesting differences from the forms of lower jaw of 
Homo pnmigenius (Schoetensack, Der Vnterhteicr dev Homo heidelbergensis. Leipzig, 
1908.) G S] 
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Finally, it must be briefly mentioned that in regard to remains 
of human handicraft also, the material at our disposal has greatly 
increased of late years, that, as a result of this, the opinions of 
archaeologists have undergone many changes, and that, in particular, 
their views in regard to the age of the human race have been greatly 
influenced. There is a tendency at the present time to refer the 
origin of man back to Tertiary times. It is true that no remains 
of Tertiary man liave been found, but flints liave been discovered 
which, according to the opinion of most investigators, bear traces 
either of use, or of very primitive workmanship. Since Rutot’s time, 
following Mortilict’s example, investigators have called these “eoliths,” 
and they have been traced back by Verworn to the Miocene of ‘the 
Auvergne, and by Rutot even to the upper OUgocene. Although 

« e8e eoliths are even nowadays the subject of many different views, 
e preoccupation with them has kept the problem of the age of the 
human race continuaKy before ns. 

Ge(ih)gy, too, has made great [)rogre88 since the days of Darwin 
and Lyell, and has endeavoured with.satisfactoiy results to arrange 
the human remains of the Diluvial period in chronological order 
(Penck). I do not intend to enter upon the (piestion of the 
primitive home of the human race ; since the space at my dis- 
posal will not allow of my touching even very briefly u])on all the 
departments of science which ai'c concerned ia the problem of 
the descent of man. How Darwin would have rejoiced over 
each of the discoveries here briefly outlined ’ What use he 
would have made of the new and precious material, which would 
have prevented the discoueagement from which he suffered when 
preparing the second edition of The Descent of Man !* Rut it was 
not granted to him t^ see this progress towards filliilg up the gaps 
in his edifice of which he was so painfully conscious. 

He did, however, have the satisfaction of seeing his ideas steadily 
gaining ground, notwithstanding much hostility and deep-rooted 
prejudice. Even in the jears between the appearance of The Origin 
of Spexies and of the first edition of the Descent, \he idea of a 
natural descent of man, which was only briefly indicated in the work 
of 1B59, had been eagerly welcomed in some quarters. It has been 
already pointed out how brilliantly Huxley contributed to the de- 
fence and diffusion of Darwin’s ddetrines, and how in Man's Place 
in Nature he has given us a classic work as a foundation for the 
doctrine of the descent of man. As Huxley was Darwin’s champion 
in England, so in Germany Chrl Vogt, in particular, made himself 
master of the Darwinian ideas. But above all it was Haeckel who, 
in energy, eagerness tor battle, and knowledge may be placed side by 
side with Huxley, who took over the leadership in the controversy 
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over the new conception of the universe. As far back as 1866, in his 
GcTierelle Morphologic, he had inquired minutely into the question of 
the descent of man, and not content with urging merely the general 
theory of descent fi-oni lower animal forms, he drew up for the first 
time genealogical trees showing the close structural relationships of 
the different animal groups ; the last of these illustrated the relation- 
ships of Mammals, and among them of all groups of the Primates, 
including man. It was Haeckers genealogical trees that formed the 
basis of the special discussion of the relationships of man, in the 
sixth chapter of Darwin’s Descent of Man. 

Ti\tl\e Vast section of this es^o.y 1 shall retinm to TIaeckeVs con- 
ception of the special descent of uiai\, the main features of which he 
still upholds, and rightly so. Haeckel has contributed more than any 
one else t(^ the spread of the llarwdnian doctrine. 

I can only allow myself a few words as to the spread of the theory 
df the natural descent of man in other countries. Ihc Paysian 
anthropological scfiool, founded and guided by the genius of Broca, 
took up the idea of the descent* of man, and made many notable 
contributions to it (Broca, Manouvrier, Mtihoudeau, Deniker and 
others). In ]i]nglanil itself Darwin’s work did not die. Huxley took 
care of that, for he, with his lofty and unprejudiced mind, dominated 
and inspired English biology until his death on June 1895. lie 

had the satisfaction •shortly befoi*e his death of learning of Dubois’ 
discovery, which he. illustrated by a humorous skctclP. But there 
are still many followers in Darwin’s footstei)s in England. Kearve 
has worked id the special genealogical tree of the Ihhnates ; Keith 
has inquired which o^‘ the anthropoid aj)es*lias the greatest number 
of characters in.common with man , Morris concerns himself with the 
evolution of man in general, especially with his accpiisition of the 
erect i) 08 ition. The recent discoveries of P ithecatithropus and Homo 
priinigenius are being vigorously discussed ; but the pi*esent writf r 
is nothin a position to form an opinion of the extent to which the 
idea of descent lias pciudrated tlirough(>ut England generally. 

In Italy independent work in the domain of the descent of man is 
being prodheed, especially by Morselli ; with liim are associated, in 
the investigation of related problems, Bergi and (dutfrida-Buggeri. 
"From the ranlJs of American invegtigators we may single out in 
particular the eminent geologist (/ope, who cliampioned with much 
decision the idea of the specific dilference of Homo neandcrtalensis 
{primigenins) and maintained a more direct descent of man from the 
fossil Lemuridae. In South America too, in Argentina, new life is 
stirring in this department of science. Ameghino in Buenos Ayres 
has awakened the fossil primates of the Pampas formation to new 

1 Life and Letteis of Thomas Heniy Huxley, Vol. ii. p 394. 
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life ; he even believes that in his TetraprothomOy represented by a 
femur, he has discovered a direct ancestor of man. Lehmann-Nitsche 
is working at the other side of the gulf between apes and men, and 
he describes a remarkable first cervical vertebra (atlas) from Monte- 
Hermoso as belonging to a form which may bear the same relation 
to Homo sapievis in South America as Homo primigenim does in 
the Old World. After a minute investigation he establishes a human 
species Homo neogaemy while Aineghino ascribes this atlas vertebra 
to hi^ Tetraprothomo. 

Thus throughout the whole scientific world there is arising a 
new life, an eager endeavour to get nearer to Huxley’s proHcma 
maximum, to penetrate more deeply into the origin of the human 
race.^ There arc to-day very few experts in anatomy and zoology 
who deny the animal descent of man in general. Religious con- 
siderations, old prejudices, the reluctance to accept man, who so far 
surpasses mentally all other creatures, as descended from “ soulless ' 
animals, prevent a few investigaiors from giving full adherence to 
the doctrine. But there are vcry*few of these who still postulate 
a special act of creation for man. Although the majority of experts 
in anatomy and zoology accept unconditionally -the descent of man 
from lower forms, there is much diversity of oj)inion among them in 
regard to the special line of descent. 

In trying to establish any special hypothesis of descent, whether 
by the graphic method of drawing up genealogical trees or otherwise, 
let us always bear in mind Darwin’s words ^ and use them as a critical 
guiding line. “As we have no record of the lines of descent, the 
pedigree can be discovered only by observing the degrees of re- 
semblance between the beings which are to be classed.” Darwin 
carries this further by stating “that resemblances in several 
unimportant structures, in useless and rudimentai-y organs, or 
not now functionally active, or in an embryological condition, are 
by far the most serviceable for classification^.” It has also to be 
remembered that tnhnerous separate points of agreement are of 
much greater importance than the amount of similarity or dis- 
similarity in a few points. 

The hypotheses as to descent current at the present day may be 
divided into two main groups, c The first group seeks for the roots 
of the human race not among any of the families of the apes — the 
anatomically nearest fonns — nor among their very similar but less 
specialised ancestral forms^ the fossil representatives of which 
we can know only in part, but, setting the monkeys on one side, 
it seeks for them lower down among the fossil Eocene Pseudo- 
lemuridae or Lemuridae (Cope), or even among the primitive 

^ Descent of Man, p. 229. 2 Loc. cit. 
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peiitadactylous Eocene forma, which may either have led directly 
to the evolution of man (Adlotf), or have given rise to an ancestral 
form common to apes and men (Klaatsch^, Giuffrida-Ruggeri). The 
common ancestral form, froni which man and apes are thus supposed 
to have arisen independently, may explain the numerous resemblances 
which actually exist between them. That is to say, all the characters 
upon which the great structural resemblance between apes and 
man depends must have been present in theii common ancestor. 
Let us take an example of such a comuion character. The bony 
external ear-passage is in general as highly developed in the lower 
Eastern monkeys and the anthropoid apes as in man. This character 
must, therefore, have already been present in the common primitive 
form. In that case it is not, easy to understand why tlu^ Western 
monkeys have not also inherited the character, instead of possessing 
only a tympanic ring. But it becomes more intelligible if we assume 
that forms with a primitive tympanic ring were the original type, and 
that from these were evolved, on the one hand, the existing New 
.World monkeys with persistent tympanic ring, and on the other an 
ancestral form common to the lower Old World monkeys, the anthro- 
poid apes and man. For man shares with these the character in 
question, and it is also (me ol the “unimportant” characters recpiired 
by Darwin. Thus we have two divergent lines arising from the 
ancestral form, the Western monkeys (Platyrrhine) on the one hand, 
and an ancestral fyiin common to the lower tkistern monkeys, the 
anthropoid apes, and man, on the other. But considerations similar 
to tliOKC vdiich showed it to be impossible that man should have 
developed from an ancestor common to liim and the monkeys, yet 
outside of and, parallel with these, may be urged also agjiinst the 
likelihood of a parallel evolution of the lower l^astern monkeys, the 
anthropoid apes, and man. The anthropoid apes have in common 
with man many cliaracters which are not present in the lower Old 
World monkeys. These characters must therefore have been present 
in the ancestral form common to the three groups. But here, again, 
it is difficult to* understand why the lower Eastern monkeys should 
not also Have inherited these characters. As tills is not the case, 
there remains no alternative but to assume divergent evolution from 
an indilferent' form. The lower Eastern monkeys are carrying on 
the evolution in one direction — I ihight almost say towards a blind 
alley — while anthropoids and* men have struck out a progressive 
path, at first in common, which explains the many points of re- 
semblance between them, without regarding man as derived directly 
from the anthropoids. Their many striking points of agreement 

* Klaatfich in his last publications speaks in tlie mam only of an ancestral form 
common to men and anthropoid apes. 
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indicate a common descent, and cannot be explained as phenomena 
of conyergence. 

I believe 1 have shown in the above sketch that a theory which 
derives man directly from lower forms without regarding apes as 
transition-types leads ad abmrdum. The close structural relation- 
ship between man and monkeys can only be understood if both are 
brought into the same line of evolution. To trace man’s line of 
descent directly back to the old p]ocene mammals, alongside of, but 
with Tio relation to these very similar forms, is to abandon the method 
of exact comparison, which, as Darwin rightly recognised, alone 
justifies us in drawing up genealogical trees on the basis of resem- 
blances and difterences. The farther down we go the more does the 
ground slip from beneath our feet. Even the Lemuridae show very 
numerous divergent conditions, much more so the Eocene mammals 
(Creodonta, Ck)ndylarthra), the chief resemblance of which to man 
consists in the possession of pcntadactylous hands and feet ! Thus 
the farther course of the line of descent disappears in the darkness 
of the ancestry of the mammals. Wnth just as much reason we might 
pass by the Vertebrates altogether, and go back to the lower Inverte- 
brates, but in that case it would be much easit^f to say that man 
has arisen independently, and has evolved, without relation to any 
animals, from the lowest primitive form to his present isolated and 
dominant position. But this would be to deny all value to classifica- 
tion, which must after all be the ultimate basis of. a genealogical tree. 
We can, as Darwin rightly observed, only infer the line ol* descent 
from the degree of resemblance between single forms. It w^e 
regard man as directly derived from primitive forms very far back, 
we have no way of explaining the many points of agioement between 
him and the monkays in general, and the anthropoid apes in par- 
ticular. Tliese must remain an inexplicable marvel. 

I have thus, I trust, shown that the first class of special theories 
of descent, which assumes that man has developed, parallel witJli the 
monkeys, but without ^’elation to them, from very low^ primitive forms 
cannot be upheld, because it fiiils to take into account the close 
structural affinity of man and monkeys. I cannot but regard this hypo- 
thesis as lamentably retrograde, for it makes imi)08sible any application 
of the facts that have been discovered in the course of the anatomical 
and ernbryological study of man and monkeys, and indeed prejudges 
investigations of that class as pointless. The whole method is per- 
verted ; an unjustifiable theo^ of descent is first formulated with the 
aid of the imagination, and then we are asked to declare that all 
structural relations between man and monkeys, and between the 
different groups of the latter, are valueless,— the fact being that they 
are the only true basis on which a genealogical tree can be constructed. 
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So much for this most, modern method of classification, which 
has probably found adherents because it would deliver us from the 
relationship to apes which many people so much dislike. In contrast to 
it we have the second class of special hypotheses of descent, which keeps 
strictly to the nearest structural relationships. This is the only basis 
that justifies the drawing up of a special hypothesis of descent. If 
this fundamental proposition be recognised, it will be adiuitted that 
the doctrine of special descent upheld by Haeckel, and set forth in 
Darwin’s Dcsceiit of Man, is still valid to-day. In the genealogical 
tree, man’s place is (iiiite close to the anthropoid apes ; these again 
hs^ye as their nearest relative the lower Old World monkeys, and 
their progenitors must be sought among the less diiterentiated 
Platyrrhine inonkevs, whose most important characters have been 
handed on to the present day New Woild monkeys. How the 
different genera are to be arranged within the general scheme in- 
dicated depends in the main on the classific?ltory value attributed 
to individual characters. This is particularly true in r^ard to 
Pithecanthropus, wliich I consider as the root of a branch which 
has sprung from the anthropoid ape root and has led u[) to man ; 
the latter I ha\^e designated the family of the llominidae. 

For the rest, there are, as we have said, various possible ways of 
coiLstructing the narrower genealogy within the limits of this branch 
including men and apes, and these methods will probably continue 
to change with Uie accumulation of new facts. Haeckel himself has 
modified his genealogical tree of the Primates in certtiin details since 
the publication of his Uemnile Morphologic in 18 (>(), but its general 
basis remains the sameh All the spci^al genealogical trees drawn 
up on the lines laid down by Haeckel and Darwin ---and that of 
Dubois may be specially mentioned — are bailed, in general, (Ui the 
close relationship of monkeys and men, although they may vary in 
detail. Various hypotheses have been formulaied on these lines, 
with special reference to the evolution of man. f^ithecauthropm 
is regarded by some authorities as the di^’cet ancestor of man, by 
othei’s as a side-track failure in the attempt at the evolution of man. 
The prbblem of the monophyletic yr polyphylelic origin of the human 
race has also been much discussed. Sergi^ inclines towards the 
assumption* of a polyphyletic origin of the tlirce main races of man, 
the African primitive form of wliich has given rise also to the gorilla 
and chimjianzce, the Asiatic! to tlie Orang, the Gibbon, and Pithecan- 
thropus. Kollmann regards existing human races as derived from 
small primitive races (piginic'), and considers that Hoim primi- 
genim must have arisen in a secondary and degenerative manner. 

1 Haeckel’ft latest genealogical tree is to be fouiul in his most recent work, IJntere 
Ahnenrethe. Jena, 1908 

® Bergi, G. Europa^ 1908 
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But this is not the place, nor have I the space to criticise the 
various special theories of descent. One, however, must receive par- 
ticular notice. According to Ameghino, the South American monkeys 
{Pithectdite8)fvom the oldest Tertiary of the Pampas are the forms from 
which have arisen the existing American monkeys on the one hand, 
and on the other, the extinct South American Ilomiinculidae, which 
are also small forms. From these last, anthropoid apes and man 
have, he believes, been evolved. Among the progenitors of man, 
Ameghino reckons the form discovered by him {Tetraprotftomo), 
from which a South American primitive man, Homo pampaem, might 
l)e directly evolved, while on the other hand all the lower Old World 
monkeys may have arisen from older fossil South American forms 
(Clenialitidae), the distribution of which may be explained by the 
bridge formerly existing between South America and Africa, as may 
be the derivation of all existing human races from Homo pampaeus^. 
The fossil forms discovered by Ameghino deserve the most minute 
investigation, as does also the fossil man from South America of 
which Lehmann-Nitsche*^ has made a ‘thorough study. 

It is obvious that, notwithstanding the necessity for fitting man’s 
line of descent into the genealogical tree of the Pripiatcs, especially 
the apes, opinions in regard to it differ greatly in detail. This could 
not be otherwise, since the diflerent Primate forms, especially the 
fossil forms, arc still far from being exhaustively known. But one 
thing remains certain, — the idea of the close relatwnship between 
man and monkeys set forth in Darwin’s l)esc<mt of Man. Only 
those who deny the many points of agi'eement, the sole basis of 
classification, and thus of a Natural genealogical tree, can look upon 
the position of Darwin and Haeckel as antic] uated, or ‘as standing 
on an insufficient foundation. For such a genealogical tree is nothing 
more than a summarised representation of what is known in regard 
to the degree of resemblance between the different forms. 

Darwin’s work in regard to the descent of man has not been 
surpassed ; the more w,e immerse ourselves in the §tudy of the 
8tru(;tural relationships between apes and man, the more is our path 
illumined by the clear light radiating from liim, aiici through his 
cahn and deliberate investigation, based on a mass of material in 
the accumulation of which he has never had an eciual. Darwin’s 
fame will be bound up for all time with the unprejudiced investiga- 
tion of the question of all questions, the descent of the human race. 

^ See Araoghmo’s latest paper, ‘‘Notas preliminares sobre el Tetraprothomo argenttnuSf” 
etc, Anales del Mmeo nacional de Buenos Aveh, xvi pp 107 -242, 1907. 

“ “ Nouvelles recherches sur la formation pamp6enne et Thomme fossile de la B6publique 
Argentine.” Eivista del Museo de la Plata, T. xiv. pp 193— 4S8. 
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Wy Fui^st Haeckel. 

Profp.ssor of Zoology tii the University of Jena 

• 'rHE great advance tliat anthropology has inadd in the second half of 
the nineteenth cCiitnry is due, in the first place, to Darwin’s disdfivery 
•of the origin of man. No other problem in the whole field of 
research is so momentous as that of “ Man’s filace in nature,” »vhich 
was justly described by Huxley (ItKiS) as the most fundamental of 
all questions. Yet the scientific solution of this problem was im- 
possible until the theory of descent had been established. 

It is now a htindred years since the great hVench biologist 
Jean Lamarck pHiilished his Philosophie ZooJogiqm. By a re- 
markable coincidence the year in which that work was issued, 1809, 
was the v<‘a? of the birth of his most distinguished successor, Charles 
Darwin. Ijamarck Irul already recognised that the descent of man 
from a series of other Vertebrates — that is, from a series of Ape-like 
Primates- -was essentially involved in the general theory of trans- 
formation which he had erected on a broad inductive basis ; and he 
had sufiicient penetration to detect the agencies that had been at 
worj^ in the evolution of the erect biinanous man from the arboreal 
and qujulrumanous ape. He had, however, fqw cm]>irical arguments 
to advance in support of his hypothesis, and it could not be established 
until the ’further development of thf biological sciences— the found- 
ing of comparative emb ’yology by Baer (1828) and of the cell-theory 
by Schleiden land Schwann (1838), the advance of physiology under 
Johannes Muller (1833), and the enormous progress of palaeontology 
and comparative anatomy Ketween 1820 and 1860 — ^jirovided this 
necessary foundation. Darwin waft the first to coordinate the ample 
results of these lines of research. With no less comprehensiveness 
than discrimination he consolidated them as a basis of a modified 
theory of descent, and associated with them his own theory of natural 
selection, which we take to be distinctive of “Darwinism” in the 
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stricter sense. The illuminating truth of these cumulative arguments 
was so great in every branch of biology that, in spite of the most 
vehement opposition, the battle was won within a single decade, and 
Darwin secured the general admiration and recognition that had 
been denied to his forerunner, Lamarck, up to the hour of his death 
(1829). 

Before, however, we consider the momentous influence that 
Darwinism has had in anthropology, we shall find it useful to glance 
at its history in the course of the last half century, and notice the 
various theories that have contributed to its advance. The first 
attempt to give extensive expression to the reform of biology by 
Darwin’s work will be found in my Generelh Morphologie (1866)^ 
which was followed by a more popular treatment of the subject in 
my Naturliche Srhofi/nngHgesehicMe (1808)^, a compilation from the 
earlier work. In the first volume of the Generelle Morphologie 
I endeavoured to show the great importance of evolution in settling 
the fhndamcntal questions of biological philosophy, especially in 
regard to comparative anatomy. -Tn the second volume I dealt 
broadly with the principle of evolution, distinguishing ontogeny and 
phylogeny as its two coordinate main branches, J^nd associating the 
two in the Biogenetic Law. The Law may be formulated thus : 

Ontogeny (embryology or the development of the individual) is 
a concise and comy)re88ed recapitulation of phylogeny (the palae- 
ontological or genealogical series) conditioned by laws of heredity 
and adaptation. ’’ The “ Systematic introduction to general evo- 
lution,” with which the second volume of the GemereJle Morpho- 
logie opens, was the first “attempt to draw up a natural system of 
orgvinisms (in harmony with the principles of Lamarck and Darwin) 
in the form of a hypothetical pedigree, and was provisionally set 
forth in eight genealogical tables. 

In the nineteenth chapter of the Genrrelle Morphologie — a part 
of which has been republished, without any alteration, after a lapse 
of forty years — I made a critical study of Lamarck’s theory of descent 
and of Darwin’s theory of selection, and endeavoured to bring the 
complex phenomena of heredity and adaptation under definite laws 
for the first time. Heredity 1 divided into conservative and pro- 
gressive : adaptation into indirect (or potential) and direct (or actual). 
I then found it possible to give some explanation of the correlation of 
the two physiological functions in the struggle for life (selection), and 
to indicate the important laws Y)f divergence (or differentiation) 
and comidexity (or division of labour), which are the direct and 
inevitable outcome of selection. Finally, 1 marked off dysteleology 

^ Oeneielle Morphologie der Oigarusmen^ 2 vole , Kerim, 1866. 

2 Eng. transl.; The History of Creation, London, 1876. 
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as the science of the aimless (vestigial, abortive, atrophied, and 
useless) organs and parts of the body. In all this I worked fiom 
a strictly monistic standpoint, and sought to explain all biological 
phenomena on the mechanical and naturalistic lines that had long 
been recognised in the stud^ of inorganic nature. Then (1866), as 
now, being convinced of the unity of nature, the fundamental identity 
of the agencies at work in the inorganic and tlie organic worlds, 

I discarded vitalism, teleology, and all hyj)othescs of a mystic 
character. 

It was clear from the first that it w^as essential, in the monistic 
cqpception of (‘\oIation, to (i'Tinguish between the laws of con- 
servative and progi-essive heredity. Conservative heredity maintains 
from generation to generation the enduring characters of the species. 
Each organism transmits to its descendants a part of the morpho- 
logical and physiological qualities that it has received from its 
parents and ancestors. On the other handj progressive heredity 
brings new chan*actcrs to the 8j)ecies — characters that were ndt found 
in preceding generations. Ejfcch organism may transmit to its off- 
spring a j)art of the mor{)hoIogical and physiological features that 
it has itself acqiiircd, b} adaptation, in the course of its individual 
career, through the use or disuse of particular organs, the influence 
of environment, climate, nutrition, etc. At that time 1 gave the 
name of “ progressive heredity ” to this inheribince of acquired 
characters, as short and convenient expression, but have since 
changed the term to “ transformative heredity ” (as distinguished from 
conservative). This term is ]>referable, as inherited regressive modi- 
fications (degenera ’"ion, retrograde metamorphosis, etc.) come under 
the same head. 

Transformative heredity— or the transmission of accpiired charac- 
ters — is one of tlie most important principles in evolutionary science. 
Unless we admit it most of the facts of companitive anatomy and 
physiology are inexplicable. That was the convictioTj of Darwin no 
less than of Lamarck, of Si>encer as well as AJrchow, of Huxley as well 
as Gegenbaiir, indeed of the great majority of speculative biologists. 
This fiftidamental princiide was for the first time called in question 
and assailed in 1885 by August Weismann of Freiburg, the eminent 
zoologist to whom the theory of evolution owes a great deal ot 
valuable support, and who has attained distinction by his extension 
of the theory of selection*. In explanation of the j)henomena of 
heredity he introduced a new theorj^, the “ theory of the continuity 
of the genn-plasm.” According to him the living substaiK^e in alU 
organisms consists of two quite distinct kinds of plasm, somatic and 
germinal The permanent germ-plasm, or the active substance of 
the two germ-cells (egg-cell and sperm-cell), passes unchanged ^ 
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through a series of generations, and is not alFected by environ- 
mental influences. The environment modifies only the soma-plasm, 
the organs and tissues of the body. The modifications that these 
parts undergo through the influence of the environment or their own 
activity (use and habit), do not affect the germ-plasm, and cannot 
therefore be transmitted. 

This theory of the continuity of the germ-plasm has been ex- 
pounded by Weismann during the last twenty-four years in a number 
of able volumes, and is regarded by many biologists, such as 
Mr Francis Galton, Sir E. Ray Lankester, and Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson (who has recently made a thoroughgoing defence of 
it in his important work HeredityY^ as the most striking advance in 
evolutionary science. On the other hand, the theory has been rejected 
by Herbert Spencer, Sir W. Turner, Gegenbaur, Kolliker, Hertwig, 
and many others. For my part 1 have, with all respect for the 
distinguished Darwinian, contested the theory from the first, because, 
its whole foundation seems to me erroneous, and itS‘ deductions do 
not seem to be in accord with the main facts of comparative mor- 
phology and physiology. Weismann’s theory in its entirety is a 
finely conceived molecular hypothesis, but it is devoid of empirical 
basis. Idle notion of the absolute and permanent mdei)endence of 
^ the germ-plasm, as distinguished from the soma-plasm, is purely 
speculative; as is also the theory of germinal selection. Tlie 
determinants, ids, and idants, are purely hypothetical elements. 
The experiments that have been devised to demonstrate their 
existence really ])rove nothing. 

It seems to me (piite improper to describe this hypothetical 
structure as “ Neodarwinism.” Darwin was just as convinced as 
Lamarck of the transmission of acquired characters and its great 
imj)oi’tance in the scheme of evolution. 1 had the good fortune to 
visit Darwin at Down three times and discuss with him the main 
principles of his system, and on each occasion we were fully agreed 
as to the incalculable importance of what I call transformative 
inheritance. It is only proper to point out that Weismann's theory 
of the germ-plasm is in express contradiction to the fundamental 
principles of Darwin and Lamarck. Nor is it more acceptable in 
what one may call its “ ultradarwinism ” — the idea that the theory 
of selection explains everything in the evolution of the organic 
world. This belief in the ^‘omnipotence of natural selection” was 
not shared by Darwin himself. Assuredly, 1 regard it as of the 
utmost value, as the process of natural selection through the struggle 
for life affords an explanation of the mechanical origin of the 
adapted organisation. It solves the gi’eat problem : how could the 

1 Loudon, 190S. 
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finely adapted structure of the animal or plant l)ody be formed 
unless it was built on a preconceived plan ? It thus enables us to 
dispense with the teleology of the metaphysician and the dualist, 
and to set aside the old mythological and poetic legends of creation. 
The idea had occurred in vague form to the gi*eat Empedocles 
2000 years before the time of Darwin but it was reserved for modern 
research to give it ample expression. Nevertheless, natural selection 
does not of itself give tne solution of all our evolutionary problems. 
It has to be taken in conjunction with the transformism of Lamarck, 
with which it is in complete harmony. 

* The monunu'ntal greatnes’ of Charles Darwin, who surpasses 
every other student of s^ ieiu.c in the nineteenth century by the 
loftiness of his monistic concejjtion of nature and the progressive 
influence of his ideas, is perhaps best seen in the fact that not one of 
his many successors has succeeded in modifying his theory of descent 
•in any esscTitial point or in discovering an ciiitirel} new standpoint 
in the interpretation of the organic world. Neither Nageli nor 
Weismann, neithei* De Vries nor Roux, has done this. Nageli, in his 
Mechaniach-PhysiologlHche Theorie der Ah^tammnwjidehr^'}^ which 
is to a great /extent in agreement with Weismann, (M>nstructed 
a theory of the idioplasm, that represents it (like the germ-plasin) as 
developing continuously in a definite dii-ection from internal (;auses. 
But his internal i)rinciple of ]>rogreHS ” is at the bottom just as 
teleological as •.the vital force of the Vitalists, and the micellar 
structure of the idioplasm is just as hypothetical as the “dominant” 
.structure of the germ-plasm. In 1B89 Moritz Wagner sought to 
explain the origin of species by migi’ation and isolation, and on that 
basis consti’ucted a special “migration-theory.” This, however, is 
not out of harmony with the theory of selecljon. It merely elevates 
one single factor in the theory to a predominant j)osition. Isolation 
is only a special case of selection, as I had jjointc'd out in the fifteenth 
Oliapter of my Ndturnl lusfoiy of creatioi). The “mutation-theory” 
of De Vries^, that wo\ild explain the origin^ of specit s by sudden and 
saltatory variations rather than by gradual modification, is regarded 
by many botanists as a gieat step in advance, but it is generally 
rejected by zoologists. It affords no explanation of the facts of 
adaptation, and has no causal value. 

Much more important than these theories is that of Wilhelm 
Roux* of “the struggle hf parts within the organism, a supjde- 
mentation of the theory of mechanical adaptation.” He explains 
the functional autoformation of* the purposive structure by a 
combination of Darwin’s principle of selection with Lamarck’s idea 

1 Munich, 1884 ^ l>ie Mutatiofintheone, Leipzig, 1903. 

* Der Kampf der 2'heile im Oiganismus, Leipzig, 1881. 
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of transformative heredity, and applies the two in coiy unction to the 
facts of histology. He lays stress on the significance of functional 
adaptation, which 1 had described in 1866, under the head of cumu- 
lative adaptation, as the most important factor in evolution. Pointing 
out its influence in the cell-life of the tissues, he puts “cellular 
selection” above “personal selection,” and shows how the finest 
conceivable adaptations in the structure of the tissue may be brought 
about quite mechanically, without preconceived plan. This “me- 
chanical teleology” is a valuable extension of Darwin’s monistic 
priiicipld of selection to the whole field of cellular physiology and 
histology, and is wholly destructive of dualistic vitalism. 

The most important advance that evolution has made since 
Darwin and the most valuable amplification of his theory of selec- 
tion is, in my opinion, the woi'k of Richard Rem on: Die. Mnsme 
als erhaltendes Prin''Jp im Wechi^el ikn organisrhen (ienchehens'^. 
He offers a psychological exjdanation of tbe facts of heredity by 
reducing them to a process of (unconscious) memory^ The physio- 
logist Kwald Hering had shown in .1870 that memory must be 
regarded as a general function of organic matter, and that we are 
quite unable to exy>lain the chief vital phenomena, cs]>ecially those 
of reproduction and inheritance, unless we admit this unconscious 
memory. Jn my essay Die Perlgeuesls der Plnst.ldnle^ 1 elabo- 
rated this far-reaching idea, and ai)plied the y)hys5cal y)rincii)le of 
transmitted motion to the plastidules, or active molecules of plasm. 
I concluded that “heredity is the memory of the plastidules, and 
variability their power of comprehension.” This “yn'ovisional attempt 
to give a mechanical explanation of the elementary j^rocesses of 
evolution ” 1 afterwards extended by showing that sensitiveness is 
(as Carl Nageli, Ernst Mach, and Albrecht Kan express it) a general 
quality of matter, ’lids form of panpsychism finds its simplest 
expression in the “trinity of substance.” 

To the two fundamental attributes that Rj)inoza ascribed to 
substance — Extension (matter as occupying space) and Cogitation 
(energy, force) — we no\^ add the third fundamental quality of 
Psychqma (sensitiveness, soul). I further elaborated this trinitarian 
conception of substance in the nineteenth chajiter of my Die 
Leheimvunder (1904)^, and it seems to me well calculated to alford a 
monistic solution of many of the antitheses of philosophy. 

This important Mueme-theory of Remon and the luminous 
physiological experiments and observations associated with it not 
only throw considerable light on transformative inheritance, but 
provide a sound physiological foundation for the biogenetic law. 

1 Leipzig, 1904. 2 Berlin, 1876. 

* Wonders of I.t/Cy Loudon, 1904. 
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I had endeavoured to show in 1874, in the first chapter of my 
Anthropogenie^, that this fundamental law of organic evolution 
holds good generally, and tha1> there is everywhere a direct causal 
connection between ontogeny and phylogeny. “Phylogenesis is 
the mechanical cause of ontogenesis”; in other words, “The 
evolution of the stem or race is — in accordance with the laws of 
heredity and adaptation — the real cause of all the changes that 
appear, in a condensed form, in the development of the individual 
organism from the ovum, in either the embryo or the larva.” 

It is now fifty years since Charles Darwin j)ointed out, in the 
thirteenth chapter his epoch-making Origin of Species^ the 
fundamental importance of emb.^ology in connection with his theory 
of descent * 

“The leading facts in embr^olog}, which are second to none in 
importance, arc explained on the principle of variations in the many 
def^cendants from some one ancient progenitor, Jiaving api)eared at 
a not very early. i)eriod of life, and having been inheiited »at a 
corresponding period^,” 

He then sliows that the striking resemblance of the embryos and 
larvae of closely related animals, whi<*h in the mature stage belong to 
widely different 8ifhci<^s and genera, can only be exj)laincd by their 
descent from a common progenitor. Fi'itz Muller mafle a closer 
study of these important phenomena in the instructive instance of 
‘ the Crustacean larva, as given in his able work Fur Darwin^ (18f)4). 
I then, in 1872, extended the range so as to include all animals (with 
the exception of the unicellular Protozoa) and showed, by means of 
the theoiy (‘f the Castraca, that all iBulticellular, tissue-forming 
animals — all the Metazoa — develop in essentially the same way from 
the primary gcrm-la>crs. T conceived the embryonic form, in which 
the whole structure consists of only two layers of cells, and is 
known as the gastriila, to be the ontogenetic recapitulation, main- 
tained by tenacious heredity, of a primitive common f>rogcnitor of 
all the Metazoa, the Gastnica. At a later date (IHf Monticelli 
discovered thalT this conjectural ancestral forfh is still ])re8erved in 
certain primitive Coelenterata — Pennnatodiscus, Kunstleria, and the 
nearly-related Orthoncctida. 

The gencml application of the biogcnetic law to all classes 
of animals and plants has been proved in my Systematudw 
Phylogenie^. It has, however, been fre(}ucntly challenged, both by 
botanists and zoologists, chiefly awing to the fact that many have 
failed to distinguish its two essential elements, palingenesis and 

^ Eng. transl. , The Etiolation of Man^ 2 vols , London, 1879 and 1905. 

^ Origin of Species (6th edit.), p. 396. 

• Eng. transl. ; Facts and Arguments fot Darwin, London, 1869. 

* 3 vols., Berlin, 1894 — 96. 
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cenogenesis. As early as 1874 I had emphasised, in the first chapter 
of my Evolution of Man^ the importance of discriminating carefully 
between these two sets of phenomena : 

“ In the evolutionary appreciation of the facts of embryology we 
must take particular care to distinguish sharply and clearly between 
the primary, palingenetic evolutionary processes and the secondary, 
cenogeiietic processes. The palingenetic phenomena, or embryonic 
recapitulations^ are due to heredity, to the transmission of characters 
from one generation to another. They enable us to draw direct 
inferences in regard to corresponding structures in the development 
of the species (e.g. the chorda or the branchial arches in all vertebrate 
embryos). The cenogeiietic phenomena, on the other hand, or the 
embryonic variatiomy cannot be traced to inheritance from a mature 
ancestor, but arc due to the adaption of the embryo or the larva to 
certain conditions of its individual development (e.g. the amnion, the 
allantois, and the vitelline arteries in the embryos of the highe” 
vertebrates). These cenogeiietic })henomena arc 1? ter additions; we 
must not infer from them that there were corresponding processes in 
the ancestral history, and hence they arc apt to mislead.” 

The fundamental importance of these facts of comparative anatomy, 
atavism, and the rudimentary organs, was jiointed out by Darwin in 
the first part of his classic work, The Descent of Matt and Selection 
in Relation to Sex (1871)^ In the ‘‘General^ summary and con- 
clusion ” (chap. XXT.) he was able to say, with perfect justice : He 
who is not content to look, like a savage, at the phenomena of nature 
as disconnected, cannot any longer believe that man is the work of a 
separate act of creation. • He will be forced to admit that the close 
resemblance of the embryo of man to that, for instance, of a dog — 
the construction of his skull, limbs, and whole frame on the same 
plan with that of other mammals, independently of the uses to which 
the parts may be j)ut — the occasional reappearance of various struc- 
tures, for instance of several muscles, which man does not normally 
possess, but which are common to the Quadi’uujana — and a crowd of 
analogous facts — all poiiit in the plainest manner to the conclusion 
that man is the co-descendant with other mammals "of a common 
progenitor.” 

These few lines of Darwin’s have a gi'eater scientific value than 
hundreds of those so-called “ anthropological treatises,” which give 
detailed descriptions of single organs) or mathematical tables with 
series of numbers and what are olaimed to be exact analyses,” but 
are devoid of synoptic conclusions and a fihilosophical spirit. 

Charles Darwin is not generally recognised as a great anthro- 
pologist, nor does the school of modern anthrop^lDgists regard him 

1 Descent of Man (Popular Edit ), p. 927. 
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as a leading authority. In Oermany, especially, the great majority 
of the members of the anthropological societies took up an attitude 
of hostility to him from the very beginning of the controversy in 
1860. The Descent of Man was not merely rejected, but even tlie 
discussion of it was forbidden on the gi-ound that it was “unscientific.” 

The centre of this inveterate hostility for thirty years — especially 
after 1877 — was Rudolph Virchow of Bc'rlin, the leading investigator 
in pathological anatomy, who did so mucli for the relbrm of niedi(‘ine 
by his establishment of cellular pathology in 1858. As a prominent 
representative of “exact” or “ descriptive ” anthroptdogy, and lacking 
a broad equipment i.i eomparat^e anatomy and ontogeny, he was 
unable to accept the thcorv of descent. Tn cailier years, and 
especially during his sidendid period of activity at Win zburg (1818 — 
1856), he had been a consistent free-thinker, and had in a number of 
able articles (collected in his Gesamnielte AhhandlmajenY upheld 
•the unity of human nature, the inseparability ^>f body and spirit. 
In later years at* Berlin, where he was more occupied with ])ofitical 
^work and sociology (especially after 1866), he abandoned the positive 
monistic position for one of agnosticism and scepticism, and made 
concessions to the dualistic dogma of a spiritual world apart from 
the material fi’ame. 

In the course of a Scientific (Vmgress at Munich in 1877 the 
conflict t»f these awLithetic views of nature came into sharp relief. 

* At tliis memorable Congress I had undertaken to deliver the first 
address (September 18th) on the subject of “Modern evolution in 
relation to the whole of science.” 1 maintained that Darwin’s theory 
not only sol\t‘d the f»Teat [)roblem of the*origin of species, but that 
its implications, especially in regard to the nature of man, threw 
considerable light on the whole of science, anej on anthropology in 
particular. The discovery of the real origin of man by evolution 
from a long series of mammal ancestors threw ligid on his place in 
nature in every aspect, as Huxley had already shown in his excellent 
lecfures of 18(}8. Just as all the orgjiiis aud^ tissues oi the human 
body had originated from those of the nearest related mammals, 
certain ape-like forms, so we were buund to conclade, that his mental 
qualities also had been derived from those of his extinct primate 
ancestor. * 

This monistic view of the origiif and nature of man, which is now 
admitted by nearly all who iiave the reipiisite acquaintance with 
biology, and approach the subject without prejudice, encountered a 
sharp opposition at that tifhe. The Apposition found its strongest 
expression in an address that Virchow delivered at Munich four 
days afterwards September 22nd), on “The freedom of science in 

^ Gesamvielte Ahhandlungen zur wtssemchaftlicJien Medizin, Berlin, 1856. 
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the modern State.” He spoke of the theory of evolution as an 
unproved hypothesis, and declared that it ought not to be taught 
in the schools, because it was dangerous to the State. “We must 
not,” he said, “ teach that man has descended from the ape or any 
other animal.” When Darwin, usually so lenient in his judgment, 
read the English translation of Virchow’s speech, he expressed 
his disapproval in strong terms. But the great authority that 
Virchow had — an authority well founded in pathology and 
sociology — and his prestige as President of the German Anthro- 
pological Society, had the effect of j)i’eventirig any member of 
the Society from raising serious opposition to him for thirty 
years. Numbers of journals and treatises repeated his dogmatic 
statement: “It is quite certain that man has descended neither 
from the ape nor from any other animal.” In this he persisted till 
his death in 1902. Since that time the whole position of German 
anthropology has changed. The (question is no longer whether man 
was <!f*eated by a distinct supernatural act or evolved from other 
mammals, but to which line of the animal hierarchy we must look 
for the actual series of ancestors. The interested reader will 
find an accoimt of this “battle of Munich” (1877) in my three 
Berlin lectures (Ai)ril, 1905), Der Kampf urn die Entwickelungs- 
Gedmiken\ 

The main points in our genealogical tree wei’o clearly recognised 
by Darwin in the sixth chapter of the Descent of Man. Lowly 
organised fishes, like the lancelet (Amphioxus), are descended from 
lower invertebrates resembling the larvae of an existing Tunicate 
( Appendicular ia). From these primitive fishes were evolved higher 
fishes of the ganoid type and others of the type ojF Lepidosiren 
(Dipneusta). It is a very small step from these to the Amphibia : 

*‘In the class of mammals the steps are not difficult to conceive 
which led from the ancient Monotremata to the ancient Marsupials ; 
and from these to the early progenitors of the jilacental mammals. 
Wejmay thus ascend to the Lemuridae ; and the interval is not very 
wide from these to the Simiadae. The Simiadae then branched ofip 
mto two gi eat stems, the New World and Old World monkbys ; and 
from the latter, at a remote period, Man, the wonder and glory of the 
Universe, proceeded’^.” 

In these few lines Darwin clearly indicated the way in which we 
were to conceive our ancestral series Vithin the vertebrates. It is 
fully confirmed by all the ar^mCnts of comparative anatomy and 
embryology, of palaeontology and physiology ; and all the research of 
the subsequent forty years has gone to establish it. The deep interest 

^ Eng. transl ; La»t Words on Evolution, London, 1906. 

2 Descent of Man (Popular Edit.), p. 266. 
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in g<^ology which Darwin maintained throughout his life and his 
complete knowledge- of palaeontology enabled him to gi-asp the funda- 
mental importance of the palaeontological record more clearly than 
anthropologists and zoologists usually do. 

There has been much debate in subsequent decades whether 
Darwin himself maintained that man was descended from the ape, 
and many writers have sought to deny it. But tiie lines 1 have 
quoted verhatmi from the conclusion of the sixth chapter of the 
Descent of Man (1871) leave no doubt that he was as firmlj' con- 
vinced of it as was his great piecursor Jean Lamarck in 1809. 
Moreover, Darwin adds, with jia'iicular explicitness, in the '‘general 
summary and conclusion’^ (chaj). xxi.) of that standard work^. 

“By con8iderinj:> tlie embryologieal structure of man — tlie homo- 
logies which he presents with the lower animals, — the rudiments 
which he retains,— and the reversions to which he is liable, we can 
•jiartly recall In imagination the former conditibn of oui* early pro- 
genitors , and can a])proximately place them in their proper pljfce in 
.the zoological series. We thusdearn that man is descended from a 
hairy, tailed quadruped, jirobably arbonuil in its habits, and an 
inhabitant of the^Old World. This creature, if its whole strmiture 
had been examined b} a naturalist, would have been classed amongst 
the Quadrumana, as surely as the still more ancient progenitor of the 
Old and New World monkeys.’’ 

These clear a*>d detinite lines leave no doubt that Darwin — so 
critical and cautious in regard to im])ortant conclusions — w'as quite 
as lirnil> co!)\ inched of tlie desi!ent of man from the apes (the Catar- 
rhinae, in par ticular^ fis Lamarck was in lb()9 and Huxley in 1808. 

It is to be noted particulaiJy that, in these and other observations 
on the subject, Darwin decidedly assumes tlie imuiophyletic origin of 
the mammals, including man. It is my own conviction that this is of 
the greatest impoi’tance. A number of difficult questions in regard 
to jjie development of man, in respect of anatomy, [ih' siology, psy- 
chology, and cmbiwolog}, are easily settled. if we do not merely 
extend our progonotaxis to our nearest relatives, the anthropoid 
apes and the tailed monkeys from which these have descended, 
but go further back and find an ancestor in the group of the 
Lemuridae, and still further back to the Marsupials and Monotre- 
mata. The essential identity of ^1 the Mammals in point of ana- 
tomical structure and embryonic development — in spite of their 
astonishing differences in externar appearance and habits of life — is 
so palpably significant that modern 'zoologists are agieed in the 
hypothesis that they have all sprung from a common root, and that 
this root may be sought in the earlier Palaeozoic Amphibia. 

1 Descent of Man, p. 930. 
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The fundamental importance of this comparative morphology of 
the Mammals, as a sound basis of scientific anthropology, li^as re- 
cognised just before the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
Lamarck first emphasised (1794) the division of the animal kingdom 
into Vertebi'ates and Invertebrates. Even thirteen years earlier 
(1781), when Goethe made a close study of the mammal skeleton 
in the Anatomical Institute at Jena, he was intensely interested to 
find that the composition of the skull was the same in man as in the 
other mammals. TJis discovery of the os intennaxlllare in man ( 1784), 
which was contradicted by most of the anatomists of the time, and 
his ingenious “ vertebral theory of the skull,” were the splendid fruit 
of his morphological studies. They remiiul ns how Germany’s greatest 
philosopher and poet was for many years ardently absorbed in the 
comparative anatom> of man and the mammals, and how he divined 
that their wondeiful identity in structure was no mere superficial 
resemblance, but pbinted to a deep internal connection. In my* 
Gen^elle Morpliologie (18(>6), in which I published the first attempts 
to construct phylogeiu‘tic trees, 1 have given a number of remarkable - 
theses of Goethe, which may be called ^^])hyletic prophecies.” They 
justify us in regarding him as a precursor of Dj^rwin. 

In the ensuing forty years I have made many conscientious efforts 
to penetrate further along that line of anthroj)ological research that 
was opened up by Goethe, Lamarck, and Darwin. I have brought 
together the many valuable results that have consts^itly been reached 
in comparative anatomy, jfiiysiology, ontogeny, and palaeontology, and 
maintained the effort to reform the classification of animals and 
plants in an evolutionary sense. The first rough drafts of [)edigree8 
that were published in the Gen^rdle Morphologic have been improved 
time after time in tjie ten editions of my Naturllchc Sckopftmgs- 
geschichtc ( 1 808 — 1 902 ) \ A sounder basis for my jffiyletic hypotheses, 
derived from a discriminating combination of the three great records — 
morphology, ontogeny, and palaeontology — was provided in the three 
volumes of my Sgstnmitlsche Phylogeulc'^ (1894 Protists and Plants, 
1895 Vertebrates, 1890 Invertebrates). In my Anthropogenle'^ I 
endeavoured to employ all the known facts of comparative ‘ontogeny 
(embryology) for the juirpose of completing my scheme of human 
phylogeny (evolution). I attempted to sketch the historical develop- 
ment of each organ of the body,* beginning with the most elemen- 
tary structures in the germ-layers of thle Gastraea. At the same time 
I drew up a corrected statement of the most important steps in the 
line of our ancestral series. * 

1 Eng transl.; The History of Creation, London, 187fi 2 Jjerhn, 1894—96 

» Leipzig, 1874, 5th edit. 3905. Eng. transl ; The Evolution of Man, London 
1905 
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At the fourth International Congress of Zoology at Cambridge 
(August 26th, 1898) I delivered an address on “Our present knowledge 
of the Descent of Man.” It was translated into English, enriched 
with many valuable notes and additions, by my friend and pupil in 
earlier days Dr lians Gadow' (Cambridge), and published under the 
title • TJie Last Link. ; our present himdedge of the Descent of 
Man^. The determination of the chief animal h'rrns that occur in 
the line of our ancestry is there restricted to thirty types, and these 
are distributed in six main groups. 

The first half of this “ Progonotaxis hoininis,” which lias no 
support from fossil evidence, e(' -jprises three groups, (i) Protista 
(unicellular organisms 1 — 5)* (ii) Invertebrate Metazoa (Coelenteria 
6 — 8, Vermalia 9 — 11) (iii) Monorrhine Vertebrates ^Acrania 12 — 
18, C.\yclostonia 1 1 — 15). 'Die second half, which is based on fossil 
records, also ccanpi-iscs Ihrec groups (iv) Palaeozoic cold-blooded 
•Craniota (Fishes 16 — 18, Amphibia 19, UeptileS 20): (v) Mesozoic 
Mammals (Monotrema 21, Marsupialia 22, Mallotheria 28): (v/^ Ce- 
.. nozoic Primates (Lemuridae 24-^25, 'failed Ai)cs 26 — 27, Anthropo- 
niorpha 28 — 30). An improved and enlarged edition of this hypoihetic 
“Progonotaxis hojninis” was published in 1908, in my essay Unsere 
Ahnen reUui’^. 

If I have succeeded in furthering, tin [some degree, by these an- 
thropological worka^ the solution of the great problem of Man’s place 
in nature, and paj’ticularly in heliang to ti*ace the definite stages in 
our ancestral series, I owe the success, not merely to the vast progi-ess 
that bi\)log3 has made in the last half century, but largely to the 
luminous example of Mie great investigatcfi-s who have a])plied them- 
selves to the .problem, with so much assiduity and genius, for a 
century aiid a quartei — I mean Goethe and Lanvirck, Gegenbaur and 
Huxley, but, above all, diaries Darwin. It was the gi’eat genius of 
Darwin that first brought together the scattered material of biology 
and sha])ed it into that symmetrical tcm])le of scientifir knowledge, 
the theory of descent. It was Darwin who put the crown on the 
edifice by his tlieor} of natural selection. Not until this broad in- 
ductive Ifiw was firmly established was it possible to vindicate the 
special conclusion, the descent of man from a series of other Verte- 
brates. By his illuminating discovery Darwin did more for anthro- 
pology than thousands of those liters, who are more specifically 
titled anthropologists, have done by their technical treatises. We 
may, indeed, say that it is not merely as an exact observer and ingenious 
experimenter, but as a distinguished 'anthropologist and far-seeing 

’ London, 1898. 

^ Festschrift zur ‘650-j(Oirigen Juhelfeicr der ThUringer Umversitat Jena. Jena, 
1908. 
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thinker, that Darwin takes his place among the greatest men of science 
of the nineteenth century. 

To appreciate fiilly the immortal merit of Darwin in connection 
with anthropology, we must remember that not only did his chief 
work, Tlie Origin of SpecieH^ which opened up a new era in natural 
history in 1859, sustain the most virulent and widespread opposition 
for a lengthy period, but even thirty years later, when its principles 
were generally recognised and adopted, the application of them to 
man was energetically contested by many high scientific authorities. 
Even Alfred Russel Wallace, who discovered the principle of natural 
selection independently in 1858, did not concede that it was applicable 
to the higher mental and moral qualities of man. Dr Wallace still 
holds a spiritualist and dualist view of the nature of man, contending 
that he is composed of a material frame (descended from the apes) 
and an immortal immaterial soul (infused by a higher power). This 
dual conception, mofeovcr, is still predominant in the wide circles of 
moddtn theology and metaphysics, and has the general and influential 
adherence of the more conservative classes of society. 

In strict contradiction to this mystical dualism, whicdi is generally 
connected with teleology and vitalism, Darwin always maintained the 
complete unity of human nature, and showed convincingly that the 
psychological side of man was developed, in the same way as the body, 
from the less advanced soul of the anthropoid ape,«and, at a still more 
remote period, from the cerebral functions of the-older vertebrates. 
The eighth chapter of the Origin of Species, which is devoted to 
instinct, contains weighty evidence that the instincts of animals are 
subject, like all other vita? processes, to the general laws of historic 
development. The special instincts of particular speciqs were formed 
by adaptation, and the modifications thus acquired were handed on 
to posterity by heredity , in their formation and preservation natural 
selection plays the same [)art as in the transformation of every other 
physiological function. The higher moral qualities of civilised man 
have been derived from the lower mental ftinctions of the un- 
cultivated barbarians and savages, and these in t\irn from the social 
instincts of the mammals. This natural and monistic psycdiology of 
Darwin’s was afterwards more ftdly developed by his friend George 
Romanes in his excellent works Mental Eindnlion in Animals and 
Mental Evolution in Man\ 

Many valuable and most interesting^ contributions to this monistic 
psychology of man were made by Darwin in his fine work on The 
Descent of Mam ami Selection hi Relation to Sex, and again in his sup- 
plementary work. The Eaypression of the Emntion^ in Man and Animals. 
To understand the historical development of Darwin’s anthropology one 
1 London, 1886 , 1888. 
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must ^ead his life and the introduction to The Descent of Man. From 
the moment that he was convinced of the truth of the princixde of 
descent — that is to say, from his thirtieth year, in 1838 — he recognised 
clearly that man could not be excluded from its range. He recognised 
as a logical necessity the important conclusion that “man is the co- 
descendant with other species of some ancient, lower, and extinct 
form.” For many years he gathered notes and arguments in support 
of this thesis, and for the purpose of showing the probable line of 
man’.s ancestry. But in the first edition of Ttie Origin of Species 
(1859) he restricted himself to the single line, that by this work 
“light would be throvvn on the ^ 'igin of man and his history.” In 
the fifty years that have elaj>sed since that time the science of the 
origin and nature of man has made astonishing progress, and we are 
now fairly agreed in a monistic conception of nature that regards the 
whole universe, including man, as a wonderful unity, governed by 
unalterable and eternal laws. In my philbsophical book Dw 
Weltrdtsel (1899)^ and in the supplementary volume Die IM)em- 
wunder (1904)^, 1 have endeavoured to show that this pure 
monism is securely established, and that the admission of the all- 
powerful rule o1^ the same principle of evolution throughout the 
universe compels us to formulate a single supreme law — the all-em- 
bracing “ Law of Substance,” or the united laws of the constiincy of 
matter and the conservation of energy. We should never have 
reached this supseme general conception if Charles Darwin — a “ mo- 
nistic philosopher” in the true sense of the word — had not prepared 
the way by his theory of descent by natural selection, and crowned 
the great woi k of Lis life by the associ?ition of this theory with a 
naturalistic anthropology. 

^ Tlw Middle of the Univeme, London, 1900 

" The Wondeis of Life, London, 1904 
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SOME PRIMITIVE THEORIES OF THE ORIGIN 
OF MAN 

By J. G. Fiiazer. 

FeJloiv of Trinity Colley Cambridge 

On a bright day in late autumn a good many years ago I had 
ascended the hill of Panopeus in Phocis to examine the ancient Greek 
fortiftcations which crest its brow. R was the first of November, but 
the weather was very hot ; and when my work among the ruins was 
done, 1 was glad to rest under the shade of a clump of fine holly-oaks, 
to inhale the sweet refreshing perfume of the wild thyme which 
scented all the air, and to enjoy the distant prospects, rich in natural 
beauty, rich too in memories of the legendary and historic past. 
To the south the finely-cut peak of Helicon pe^)red over the low 
intervening hills. In the west loomed the mighty luiiss of Parnassus, 
its middle slopes darkened by j)ine-woods like shadows of clouds 
brooding on the mountain-side ; while at its skirts nestled the ivy- 
mantled walls of Daubs overhanging the deep glen, whose romantic 
beauty accords so well with the loves and sorrows o.f Procne and 
Philomela, which Greek tradition associated with the spot. North- 
wards, across the broad plain to which the hill of Panopeus descends, 
steep and bare, the eye rested on the gap in the hills through which 
the Cephissus winds his tortuous way to flow under grey willows, at 
the foot of barren stony hills, till his turbid waters lose themselves, no 
longer in the vast reedy swami)s of the now vanished Copaic Lake, 
but in the darkness of a cavern in the limestone rock. Eastward, 
clinging to the slo])e8 of the bleak range of which the hill of Panopeus 
forms part, were the ruins of Ghaeronea, the birthplace of Plutarch ; 
and out there in the plain was fought the disastrous battle which laid 
Greece at the feet of Macedonia. Ther'e, too, in a later age East and 
West met in deadly conflict, when the Roman armies under Sulla 
defeated the Asiatic hosts of Mithridates. Such was the landscape 
spread out before me on one of those farewell autumn days of almost 
pathetic splendour, when the dei)arting summer seems to linger 
fondly, as if loth to resign to winter the enchanted mountains of 
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Greece. Next day the scene had changed : summer was gone. A 
grey November mist hung low on the hills which only yesterday had 
shone resplendent in the sun, and under its melancholy curtain the 
dead flat of the Chaeronean plain, a wide treeless expanse shut in by 
desolate slopes, wore an aspect of chilly sadness befitting the battle- 
field where a nation’s freedom was lost. 

But crowded as the prospect from Panopetis is with memories of the 
past, the [fiace itself, now so still and deserted, was once the scene of an 
event even more ancient and memorable, if Greek story-tellers can be 
trusted. For here, they say, the sage Prometheus created our first 
pai;ents by fashioning them, like potter, out of clay^ The very spot 
where he did so ciin still be s^'en. It is a forlorn little glen or rather 
hollow behind the hill of Panopeus, below the ruined but still stately 
walls and towers which crown the grey rocks of the summit. The glen, 
when 1 visited it th^jt hot day after the long drought of summer, was 
q-uite dry ; no water trickled down its bushy sidbs, but in the bottom 
I found a reddish crumbling earth, a relic perhaps of the clay tint of 
which tlie potter Prometheus moulded the (Jnn'k Adam and Eve. In 
a volume dedicated to the honour of one wlio lias done more than any 
other in modern^ times to shape tJie ideas of mankind as Ut their 
origin it may not be out of ])lace to recall this crude (Jreek notion of 
the creation of the human race, and to C('m])ai*e or contrast it with 
other rudimentary speculations of primitive peoples on th(‘ same 
subject, if only i'or the sake of marking the interval which divides 
the childhood from the maturity of science. 

riie simpU^ notion that the first man and woman were modelled 
out of clay by a g d or other superhiFinan being is found in the 
traditions of .many peoples. This is the Hebrew belief recorded in 
Genesis “The Lord God formed man of the dyst of the ground, and 
brcati.ed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man became a living 
soup.” To the Hebrews this derivation of our species suggested itself 
all the more naturally because in their language ihe word for 
“ground” {adarnak) is in form the feminine of the word for man 

1 Paas^nias, x 4 4 Compare ApolloiIoiiiB, I'lhJiotheca, >11, Ovul, HlfUmorph. 

I 82 ; Jmeiial, xiv 35 A< cordinR to aiiothei veiHion of tlie tale, tins creation of 

mankind took place not at Panopeus, but at Toonmm in Lycaoma Aftei the oriKinal race 
of mankind ha<f been destroyed in the gieat Hood of Deucalion, the Greek Noah, Zeus 
commanded rioiiietheus and Athena to create men afresh by moulding auages out of clay, 
bieatliing the winds into them, and making them live See Ktymologitinn Magnum, n.v 
'iKdvioy, pp. 470 sq It is said that Prometheus fashioned the animals as well as men, giving 
to each kind of beast its proper nature Stc Philemon, quoted by Stobaeus, Flonlcginm, 

II 27 The creation of man by Prometlaus ifi figured on ancient woiks of art See 
J. Toutain, J^tudes de Mythologie et d’ HisUare des Iteligioni Antique)> (Pans, 1009), p 190. 
Aocoidmg to Hesiod [Works and Days, GO sqq.) it was Hephaestus who at the bidding 
of Zeus moulded the first woman out of moist earth. 

^ Genesis ii 7. 
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{adamy. From various allusions in Babylonian literature it would 
seem that the Babylonians also conceived man to have been moulded 
out of clay According to Berosus, the Babylonian priest whose 
account of creation has been preserved in a Greek version, the god 
Bel cut off his own head, and the other gods caught the flowing blood, 
mixed it with earth, and fashioned men out of the bloody paste ; and 
that, they said, is why men are so wise, because their mortal clay is 
tempered with divine blood^. In Egyptian mythology Khnoumou, 
the Father of the gods, is said to have moulded men out of clay^ 
We cannot doubt that such crude conceptions of the origin of our 
race were handed down to the civilised peoples of antiquity by their 
savage or barbarous forefathers. Certainly stories of the same sort 
are known to be current among savages and barbarians. 

Thus the Australian blacks in the neighbourhood of Melbourne 
said that Pund-jel, the creator, cut three large sheets of bark with his 
big knife. On one df these he placed some clay and worked it up 
with liis knife into a proper consistence. He then laid a portion 
of the clay on one of the other pieces of bark and shaped it into 
a human form ; fii*st he made the feet, then the legs, then the trunk, 
the arms, and the head. 'Hius he made a clay man on each of the 
two pieces of bark ; and being well pleased with them he danced 
round them for joy. Next he took strirjgy bark from the Eucalyptus 
tree, made hair of it, and stuck it on tlie heads of Iris clay men. Then 
he looked at them again, was jfleased with his work, and again danced 
round them for joy. He then lay down on them, blew his breath 
hard into their mouths, their noses, and their navels ; and presently 
they stirred, spoke, and ime up as full-grown men^ The Maoris 
of New Zealand say that Tiki made man after his own image. He 
took red clay, kneaded it, like the Babylonian Bel, with his own blood, 
fashioned it in human form, and gave the image breath. As he had 
made man in his own likeness he called him Tiki-ahua or Tiki's like- 
ness^. A very generally received tradition in Tahiti was that the 
first human i)air was made by Taaroa, the chief god. They say t!iat 

^ S K Drivei and W. H Bennett, in then commentaries on Genosis ii 7 , 

® H Zimmern, m E SchradcT’e Vie Keilitutchriften und das Alte Testament^ (Berlin, 
1902), p. 506 

“ Eusebius, Chionicon, ed A Seboene, Vol i (Berlin, 1875), col 16. 

^ G. Maspero, llistoire Ancienne des FeiXplrs de VOrient Classiquey i. (Pans, 1895), 

p. 128 

® B. Brough Smyth, The Ahv^iijines of Victoria (Melbouine, 1878), i. 424 This and 
many of the following legends of creation have been already cited by me in a note on 
Pauaanias, x. 4 4 {Pausanias's Discnption of Greeie, translated with a Commentary 
(London, 1898), Vol. v pp 220 sq ] 

® B. Taylor, Te Ika A Maui, or New Zealand and its Inhabitants, Second Edition 
(London, 1870), p. 117. Compare E. Shortland, Moon Religion and Mythology (London, 
1882), pp. 21 sq. 
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after he had formed the world he created man out of red earth, which 
was also the food of mankind until bread-fruit was produced. Further, 
some say that one day Taaroa called for the man by name, and when he 
came he made him fall asleep. As he slept, the creator took out one 
of his bones {hn) and made a woman of it, whom he gave to the man 
to be his wife, and the pair became the progenitors of mankind. This 
narrative was taken down from the lips of the natives in the early 
years of the mission to Tahiti. The missionary ^ ho records it observes * 
^‘This always appeared lo me a meretecital of the Mosaic account of 
creation, which they had heard from 8on*e Furopean, and I never 
pished any reliance on it, althor ^h they have repeatedly told me it 
was a tradition among them belong any foreigner arrived. Some have 
also stated that the womans name was Ivi, which would be by them 
pronounced as if written Eve. Ivi is an aboriginal word, and not 
only signifies a bone, but also a widow, and a victim slain in wai-. 
Notwithstanding the assertion of the natives, l*am disposed to think 
that Ivi, or Eve, is the only aboriginal part of the story, as fat as it 
respects the mother ot the human race\” However, the same tradi- 
tion has been recorded in other parts of Polynesia besides Tahiti. 
Thus the natives^ of Fakaofo or Bowditch Island say that the first 
man was produced out of a stone. After a time he bethought him of 
making a woman. So he gathered earth and moulded the figure of a 
woman out of it, tMid having done so he took a rib out of his left side 
and thrust it int6> the earthen figure, which thereiiiion started up a live 
woman. He called her Ivi (Eevee) or “rib” and took her to wife, and 
the whf)Ie human race sprang from this pair‘d. The Maoris also are 
reported to >)elieve that the first woman was made out of the first 
man 8 ribs^. . This wide diffusion of the story in Polynesia raises a 
doubt whethei* it is merely, as Ellis thought, a repetition of the 
Biblical narrative learned from Europeans. In Nui, or Netherland 
Island, it was the god Aulialia who made earthen models of a man 
and woman, raised them uf), and made them live. He r^dled the man 
l^papa and the woman Tetata**. 

In the P(Sew Islands they say that a brotlu'r and sister made 
men oift of clay kneaded with the blood of various animals, and 
that the characters of these first men and of their descendants 
were determined by the characters of the animals whose blood 
had been kneaded with the priifiordial clay ; for instance, men who 
have rat’s blood in them arb thieves, men who have 8erf)ent’8 blood 

^ W Ellis, Polynesian Researches, Second Edition {London, 1832), i 110 sq Ivi 
or LWt is the regular word for “bone” m the various I’olynesian languages See El Tregear, 
The Maort-Polynesian Cornparatice Dictionary (Wellington, New Zealand, 1891), p 109 

^ G. Turner, Samoa (London, 1884), pp 267 sq 

® J. L. Nicholas, Narrative of a Voyage to New Zealand (London, 1817), i 69, who 
writes “and to add still more to this strange coincidence, the general term for bone is llevee 

* O. Turner, Samoa, pp. 300 sq 
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in them are sneaks, and men who have cock’s blood in them are 
brave^. According to a Melanesian legend, told in Mota, one of the 
Banks Islands, the hero Qat moulded men of clay, the red clay fr^m 
the marshy river-side at Vanua Lava. At first he made men and pigs 
just alike, but his brothers remonstrated with him, so he beat down 
the pigs to go on all fours and made men walk upright. Qat fashioned 
the first woman out of supple twigs, and when she smiled he knew she 
was a living woman"’. A somewhat different version of the Melanesian 
story is told at Lakona, in Santa Maria. There they say that Qat and 
another spirit {md) called Marawa both made men. Qat made them 
out of the wood of dracaena-trees. Six days he worked at them, 
carving their limbs and fitting them together. Then he allowed them 
six days to come to life. Three daj^s he hid them away, and three 
days more he worked to make them live. lie set them up and 
danced to them and beat his drum, and little by little they stirred, till 
at last they could stdnd all by themselves. Then Qat divided them 
into i^tiirs and called each pair husband and wife. Marawa also made 
men out of a tree, but it was a different tree, the tavimviso. He 
likewise worked at them six days, beat his drum, and made them live, 
just as Qat did. But when he saw them move, he dug a pit and buried 
them in it for six days, and then, when he scraped away the earth to 
see what they were doing, he found them all rotten and stinking. 
That was the origin of death^. 

The inhabitants of Noo-hoo-roa, in the Kei Tslaigls say that their 
ancestors were fashioned out of clay by the supreme god, Dooad- 
lera, who breathed life into the clay figures^ The aborigines of 
Minahassa, in the north «f Celebes, say that two beings called 
Wailan Wangko and Wangi were alone on an island, on which grew 
a cocoa-nut tree. Said Wailan Wangko to Wangi, “Remain on 
earth wliilc I climb up the tree.” Said Wangi to Wailan Wangko, 
“Good.” But then a thought occurred to Wangi and he climbed up 
the tree to ask Wailan Wangko why he, Wangi, should remain down 
there all alone. Said Wailan Wangko to Wangi, “Retuni and take 
earth and make two images, a man and a woman.” Wangi did so, and 
both images were men who could move but could not sj)eak. So Wangi 
climbed up the tree to ask Wailan Wangko, “How now? Ihc two 
images are made, but they cannot speak.” Said Wailan Wangko to 
Wangi, “ Take this ginger and go find blow it on the skulls and the 
ears of these two images, tliat they may \fo able to speak ; call the man 

^ J. Kubarv, “Die llehgion der Pel^uer,” in A Bastian’s Alleilei aiis Volks- und 
Memchenhunde (Berlin, 1888), i 3, .56 

^ R H. Coiliington, Th*> MelnncifKivx (Oxford, 1891), p. 1.58 
R H Codrington, op cit., pp 157 >>q 

* C M Pleyte, “Ethnograplusche BeBchrijving der Kei-Eilanden,” Tijdschrift van het 
Nederlandsch Aardnjkskundtg GenooUchap, Tweede Serie, x. (1893), p. 504. 
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Adan* and the woman Ewa^” In this narrative the names of tlic man 
and woman betray European influence, but the rest of the story may 
be aboriginal. The Dyaks of Sakarran in British Borneo say that 
the first man was made by two large birds. At first they tried to 
make men out of trees, but in vain. Then the} hewed them out 
of rocks, but the figures could not speak. Then they moulded a man 
out of damp earth and infused into his veins the red gum of the 
kumpang-tree. After that they called to Aim and he answered ; they 
cut him and blood flowed from his woiindsl 

The Kumis of South-Eastern India related to Captain Lewin, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Hill T. arts, the follovving tradition of the 
creation of man. “G( d made Gie world and tlie trees and the creeping 
things first, and after that he set to work to make on(‘ man and one 
woman, forming iheir bodies of clay ; but eacdi night, on the (‘om- 
pletion of his tvork, there came a great snake, which, wliih* Cod was 
sleeping, devoured the two images. This happened twice or thrice, 
and Cod was at his wit’s end, for he had to work all day, aiid'^could 
not finish the pair in less than twelve hours, besides, if he did not 
sleep, he would be no good,” sadrl ( ^aptain Lewin’s informant. “ If 
he were not obliged to sleep, there would be no death, nor would 
mankind be afflicted with illness. It is when he rests that the snake 
carries us off to this day. Well, he w^as at his wit’s end, so at last he 
got up early one morning and first made a dog and put life into it, 
and that night, when he had finished the images, he set the dog to 
watch them, and when the snake came, the dog barked and frightened 
it away, lliis the reason at this day that when a man is dying the 
dogs begin to liowl ; but I suppose Cod sleeps heavily now-a-days, or 
the snake is Ixoldcr, for men die all the same'V’ The Khasis of Assam 
tell a similar tale ^ • 

The Ewe-speaking tribes of Togo-land, in West Afri(;a, think that 
God still makes men out of clay. When a little ol the water with 
which he moistens the clay remains over, he pours it oc the ground 
and out of that he makes the bad and disobedient y)(H)ple. Wlien he 
wishes to make a good man he makes him out of good clay ; but 
when he* wishes to make a bad man, he employs only bad clay for the 
purpose. In^the beginning God fashioned a man and set him on the 
earth; after that he fashioned a woman. The two looked at each 

^ N Graafland, Dc M inaluiHsa {li( 4 tterda.m, 18fi9), i pi' 96 

2 HorBburgL, (pioted by H Lmg Both, Tfu- \ativeb of Suiawak and of British North 
Borneo (London, 1890), i pp 299 Coinpau* The Lord IJiHhop of Labuan, “On the Wild 
Tribes of the North-West Coast of Borneo,” Ti^nisactionh of the Ethnological Society of 
London, New Series, ii (1863), p. 27. 

* Capt T H Lewjn, h ild Races of South-Eastern India (London, 1870), pp. 224 — 26 

* A. Bastian, Volkerstamme am Biahmaputra and verwandtschaftliche Nachharn (Berlin, 
1883), p 8 ; Majoi P. R T Gurdon, The Khasis (London, 1907), p. 106. 
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other and began to laugh, whereupon God sent them into the worlds 
The Innuit or Esquimaux of Point Barrow, in Alaska, tell of a time 
when there was no man in the land, till a spirit named d 8^, lu, 
who resided at Point Barrow, made a clay man, set him up on 
the shore to dry, breathed into him and gave him lite^. Other 
Esquimaux of Alaska relate how the Raven made the first woman 
out of clay to be a companion to the first man ; he fastened water- 
grass to the back of the head to be hair, flapped his wings over the 
clay figure, aiMl it arose, a beautiful young woman The Acagchemem 
Indians of California said that a powerful being called Chinigchinich 
created man out of clay which he found on the banks of a lake ; male 
and female created he them, and the Indians of the present day are 
their descendants^ A priest of the Natchez Indians in Louisiana 
told Du Pratz “that God had kneaded some clay, such as that 
which potters use and had made it into a little man , and that after 
examining it, and finding it well formed, he blew uj) his work, and 
forthwith that little man had lite, grew, acted, walked, and found 
himself a man perfectly well shaped.” As to the mode in which 
the first woman was created, the priest had no information, but 
thought she was pi-obably made in the same way as the first 
man; so Du Pratz corrected his imperfect notions by reference to 
Scripture The Michoacans of Mexico said that the great god 
Tucapacha first made man and woman out of clay, but that when the 
coiqde went to bathe in a river they absorbed so much water that 
the clay of which they were composed all fell to pieces. Then the 
creator went to work again and moulded them afresh out of ashes, 
and after that he essayed' a third time and made them of metal. 
This last attempt succeeded. The metal man and woman bathed in 
the river without falling to pieces, and by their union they became 
the progenitors of mankind^. 

According to a legend of the Peruvian Indians, which was told to 
a Spanish priest in Cuzco about half a century after the conquest, 
it was in Tiahuanaco .that man was first created, or at least was 
created afresh after the deluge. “There (in Tiahuanaco),” so runs 

^ J. Spieth, Du Ewe-Stainnu, Mateiial zur Kuude dei Etvc-Volkes in Deutsch-Togo 
(Berlin, 1906), pp. 828, 840 

^ Report oj the International K rpeditum to Point lianow (Washington, lHH5), p. 47. 

^ E W Nelson, “The Eskimo about During Stunt,” Eighteenth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, Part i (Washington, 1899), p. 454. 

^ Friar Geronimo Boscana, “Chinigchinich,” appended to [A Robinson’s] Life in 
California (New York, 1846), p 247. 

® M. Le Page Du Pratz, The History %f Louisiana (London, 1774), p 330. 

“ A. de Herrera, Geneial History of the vast Continent and Islands of America, trans- 
lated into English by Capt J. Stevens (London, 1725, 1726), in 254 ; Brasseur de Bonr- 
bourg, Hutoire des Nations Civilisies du Mexique et de VAmerique^Centrale (Paris, 1857 — 
1869), HI. 80 sq. , compare id i. 54 sq. 
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the legend, “ the Creator began to raise up the people and nations 
that are in that region, making one of each nation of clay, and 
painting the dresses that each one was to wear ; those that were to 
wear their hair, with hair, and those that tvere to be shorn, with hair 
cut. And to each nation was given the language, that was to be 
spoken, and the songs to be sung, and the seeds and food that they 
were to sow. When the Creator had finished pointing and making 
the said nations and figures of clay, he gave life and soul to each 
one, as well men as women, and ordered that they should pass under 
the earth. Thence each nation came up in the places to which he 
ordered them to 

These examph^s suffice to prove that tho theory ot the creation of 
man out of dust or clay has been current among savages in many 
parts of the world. But it is by no means tho only explanation which 
the savage philusoplier has given of the beginnings of hiinian life on 
earth. Struck by the resemblances which maf be tracked between 
himself and the beasts, he has often sui)posed, like Darwin hhJiself, 
that mankind has been developed out of lowei forms t)f animal life. 
For the simple savage has none of thnt high notion of the transcendant 
dignity of man wjiich makes so many superior i>ersons shrink with 
horror from the suggestion that they are distant (cousins of the 
brutes. He on the contrary is not too j>roud to own his humble 
relations, indeed his difficulty often is to perceive the distinction 
between him and them, (Questioned by a missionary, a Bushman of 
more than average intelligence “could not state any difference 
beiween o man and a brute — he did not know' but a buffalo might 
shoot with bows and ^aTows as well as a ufhn, if it had them^” When 
the Russians first landed on one of the Alaskan islands, the natives 
took them for cuttle-fish “ on account of the buttons on their clothes*^.” 
The Ciliaks of the Amoor think that the outward form and size of an 
animal are only apparent; in substance every beas?. is a real man, 
just like a Giliak himself, oidy endowed with an intclHgence and 
strength, which often surpass those of mere oj;dinary h\unan l)eing8^ 
The Borororos, an Indian tribe of Brazil, will have it that they are 
parrots of a gorgeous red plumage which live in their native forests. 
Accordingly they treat the birds as their fellow-tribesmen, keeping 
them in captivity, refusing to eat their flesh, and mourning for them 
when they die^ 


’ E J. Payne, Htutory of the New World ralle(^ America , i. (Oxford, 1892), p. 462 
* Bev John Campbell, Travels in South Ajrica (London, 1822), ii. p 34 
^ I. PetroS, Report on the Population, Industries, and Resources of Alaska, p 14/5. 

^ L. Sternberg, “Die Eebgion der Giljaken,” Archiv fdr Rehgionswissenschaft, vm. 
<1905), p 248. 

® K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvdlkern ZentraUBrasihens (Berlin, 1894), 
pp. 852 sq., 612. 
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This sense of the close relationship of man to the lower creation 
is the essence of totemism, that curious system of superstition which 
unites by a mystic bond a gi-oup of human kinsfolk to a species of 
animals or plants. Where that system exists in full force, the mem- 
bers of a totem clan identity themselves with their totem animals in 
a way and to an extent which we find it hard even to imagine. For 
example, men of the Cassowary clan in Mabuiag think that cassowaries 
are men or nearly so. “Cassowary, he all same as relation, he belong 
same family/’ is the account they give of their relationship with the 
long-legged bird. Conversely they hold that they themselves are 
cassowaries for all practical purposes. They pride themselves on 
having long thin legs like a cassowary. This reflection aftbrds them 
peculiar satisfaction when they go out to fight, or to run away, as 
the case may be ; for at such times a Cassowary man will say to himself, 
^^My leg is long and thin, I can run and not feel tired; my legs will 
go quickly and the grass will not entangle them.” Members of the 
Casshwary clan are reputed to be pugnacious, because the cassowary 
is a bird of very uncertain temper and can kick with extreme 
violence I So among the Ojibways men of the Bear clan are 
reputed to be surly and pugnacious like bears,,, and men of the 
Crane clan to have clear ringing voices like cranes^. Hence the 
savage will often si)eak of his toteiii animal as his father or his 
brother, and will neither kill it himself nor allow others to do so, 
if he can help it. For example, if somebody wc.^e to kill a bird 
in the presence of a native Australian who had the bird for his 
totem, the black might say, What for you kill that fellow ? that 
my father ’ ” or That brother belonging to me you have killed ; why 
did you do it^^” Bechuanas of the Porcupine clap Jire greatly 
afflicted if anybody, hurts or kills a porcujnne in their presence. 
They say, “'Hiey have killed our brother, our master, one of our- 
selves, him whom we sing of”; and so saying they piously gather 
the quills of their murdered brother, spit on them, and rub their 
eyebrows with them. They think they would die if they touched its 
flesh. Tn like manner Bechuanas of the Crocodile clan call the 
crocodile one of themselves, their master, their brother ; and they 
mark the ears of their cattle with a long slit like a crocodile’s mouth 
by way of a family crest. Similarly Bechuanas of the Lion clan 
would not, like the members of oTher clans, partake of lion’s flesh ; 
for how, say they, could they eat their grandfather -? If they are 

1 A C. Haddon, “The Ethnography of the Western Tube of Torres Straits,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Jmtitute, xix p 393 , Rrgorts of the Cambridge Anthropolo- 

gtcal Exjiedition to Torres Stiaits, v. (Cambridge, 1904), pp IGfi, 1H4. 

“ W. W, Warren, “History of the Ojihways,” Collectiom of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, V. (Saint Paul, Minn 1885), pp. 47, 49 

® E. Palmer, “Notes on some Australian Tribes,” Jovinal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xiu, (1884), p. 300. 
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forced in self-defence to kill a lion, they do so with great regret and 
rub their eyes carefully with its skin, fearing to lose their sight if 
they neglected this precaution \ A Mandiiigo porter has been known 
to ofler the whole of his month’s pay to save the life of a python, be- 
cause the python was his toteii* and he therefore regarded the reptile 
as his relation ; he thought that if he allowed the creature to be killed, 
the whole of his own family would perish, probably through the venge- 
ance to be taken by the reptile kinsfolk of the murdered serpent^. 

Sometimes, indeed, the savage g(«es further and identifies the 
revered animal not merely with a kinsman but with himself; he 
imagines that one of his own mo’-^' or less numerous souls, or at all 
events that a vital part of biniself, is in the beast, so that if it is 
killed he must die. Thus, the Balong tribe of the (Jameroons, in 
West Africa, think that every man has several souls, of which one is 
lodged in an elephant, a wild boar, a leopard, or what not. When 
any one comes home, feels ill, and says, “I shall* soon die,” and is as 
good as his word, his friends are of opinion that one of his soulf has 
been shot by a hunter in a wild boar or a leopard, for example, and 
that that is the real cause of his death A Catholic [missionary, 
sleeping in the hut of a chief of the Fan negroes, awoke in the 
middle of the nighi to see a huge black serpent of the most dangerous 
sort in the act of darting at him. lie was about to shoot it when the 
chief stopped him,^saying, “In killing that serpent, it is me that you 
would have killed. Fear nothing, the serpent is my clangcla^J' 
At Calabar there used to be some years ago a huge old crocodile 
which was well known to contain the spirit of a chief who resided in 
the flesh at Duke Town. Sporting Vice-Consuls, with a reckless 
disregard of human life, from time to time made determined attempts 
to injure the animal, and once a peculiarly activp officer succeeded in 
hitting it. The chief was immediately laid up with a wound in his 
leg. He said that a dog had bitten him, but few peo]>le perhaps were 
deceived b> so flimsy a ]>retext^ Once when Mr Parb sdge’s canoe- 

• 

^ T. Aibousset^t F Daumas, Itehition d'un Voyage tV Exploration an Nord-Es<t de la 
Colome du Cap de Bonnc-Espieiance (Fans, 1H42) pp (,q , 422--24 

M le bocteur Tautam, “Notes sur les Cioyauces et Pratiques Kcligieusea des 
Bannianas,” lievue d' Ethnoyraplue , m (1885), pp 396 nq ; A Ran(;on, Dam la Haute- 
Gamble, Voyage <tE rploiation Scientijique (Pans, 1894), p. 445 

* J. Keller, “Ueber das Land und V«lk der Balong,” Deutsches Kolonialblatt, 

1 Oktober, 189.5, p. 484, . * 

* Father Trilles, “Chez les Fang, leurs Moenis, leur Langue, leur Koligion,” J,es 
Missions Cathohques, xxx. (1898), p 322 

® Miss Mary H Kingsley, Travels in li^st Africa (London, 1897), pp 538 sq As 
to the external or bush souls of human beings, which in this part of Africa are supposed to be 
lodged in the bodies of animals, see Miss Mary H. Kingsley, op. ett pp 459 — 461 , R. Hen- 
shaw, “Notes on the Efik belief in ‘bush soul,’” Ma7i,vi (1906), pp 121 sq , J. Parkinson, 
“Notes on the Asaba people (Ibos) of the Niger,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
XXXVI. (1906), pp. 314 sq. 
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men were about to catch fish near an Assiga town in Southern 
Nigeria, the natives of the town objected, saying, Our souls live in 
those fish, and if you kill them we shall die^.” On another occasion, 
in the same region, an Englishman shot a hippopotamus near a native 
village. The same night a woman died in the village, and her friends 
demanded and obtained from the marksman five pounds as compensa- 
tion for the murder of the woman, whose soul or second self had been 
in that hippopotamus I Similarly at Ndolo, in the Congo region, we 
hear of a chief whose life was bound up with a hippopotamus, but he 
prudently suffered no one to fire at the animaP. 

Amongst people who thus fail to perceive any sharp line of 
distinction between beasts and men it is not surprising to meet with 
the belief that human beings are directly descended from animals. 
Such a belief is often found among totemic tribes who imagine that 
their ancestors sprang from their totcmic animals or plants ; but it is 
by no means confined to them. Thus, to take instances, some of the 
Calttbmian Indians, in whose m>thology the coyote or prairie-wolf is 
a leading personage, think that they are descended from coyotes. At 
first they walked on all fours ; then they began to have some 
members of the human body, one finger, one toe, one eye, one ear, 
and so on ; then they got two fingers, two toes, two eyes, two ears, 
and so forth , till at last, progressing fi*om period to period, 
they became perfect human beings. The 16>S8 of their tails, 
which they still deplore, was produced by the habit o.f sitting uprights 
Similarly Darwin thought that “ the tail has di8ap])eared in man and 
the anthropomorphous apes, owing to the terminal portion having 
been injured by friction during a long lapse of time ; the basal and 
embedded portion having been reduced and modified, so as to 
become suitable to the erect or semi-erect position^'.” The Turtle 
clan of the Irocjuois think that they are descended from real 
mud turtles which used to live in a pool. One hot summer the 
pool dried up, and the mud turtles set out to find another. A very 
fat turtle, waddling after the rest in the heat, was much incommodod 
by the weight of his shell, till by a great effort he heaved it off 
altogether. After that he gradually developed into a 'inaii and 
became the progenitor of the Turtle clan®. The Crawfish band of the 

^ Charles Partridge, Cross Hiver Natives (London, 1905), pp. 225 sq. 

* 0. H. Rolniison, Hausaland (London, fB96), pp 30 sq 

* Notes Analqtiques sur les Collectwvs Ethnt,qraphiqae8 du Musee du Congo, i. 
(Brussels, 1902—00), p 150 

* H. R Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes of the United States, iv (Philadelphia, 1866), 
pp. 224 sq , compare id v. p. 217. TJ^e descent of some, not all, Indians from coyotes 
18 mentioned also by Friar Boscana, in [A. Robinson’s] Life in California (New York, 
1846), p 299 

® Charles Darwin, The Descent of Man, Second Edition (London, 1879), p 60. 

* E. A. Smith, “Myths of the Iroquois,” Second Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology (Washington, 1883), p. 77. 
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Choct-.ws are in like manner descended from real crawfish, which 
used to live under ground, only coming up occasionally through the 
mud to the surface. Once a party of Choctaws smoked them out, 
taught them the Choctaw language, taught them to walk on two legs, 
made them cut oft' their toe nails and pluck the hair from their bodies, 
after which they adopted them into the tribe. But the rest of their 
kindred, the ciuwfish, are crawfish under gi*ound to this day\ The 
Osage Indians universally believed that tiiey were descended from 
a male snail and a female beaver. A flood swept the snail down to 
the Missouri and left him high and dry on the bank, where the sun 
ripened him into a man. He m, i. and married a beaver maid, and 
from the pair the tribo of the Osages is descended. For a long time 
these Indiana retained a pious reverence for their animal ancestors 
and refrained from hunting beavers, because in killing a beaver they 
killed a brother of the Osages. But when white men came among 
them and ofiered high prices for beaver skins, tfie Osages yielded to 
the temptation and took the lives of their furry brethren'^. The Carp 
clan of the Ootawak Indians are descended from the eggs of a carp 
which had been deposited by the fish on the banks of a stream and 
warmed by the siyi^. The (Jrane clan of the Ojibways are sprung 
originally from a pair of cranes, which aftei* long wanderings settled 
on the rapids at the outlet of Lake Superior, where the}' w ere changed 
by the Great Spirit* into a man and wmman^ The members of two 
Omaha clans wera originally buffaloes and lived, oddly enough, uiMer 
water, which they splashed about, making it muddy. And at death 
all the members of these clans went back to their ancestors the 
buffaloes. So when one of them lay adyinf, his friends used to wrap 
him up in a buffalo skin with the hair outside and say to him, “You 
came hither from the animals and you are goiiig back thither. Do 
not face this way again. When you go, continue walking^” The 
Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands believe that long ago the 
raven, who is the chief figure in the mythology oi' Xorth-West 
Am*erica, took a cockle from the beach and ruarried it ; the cockle 
gave birth to a female child, whom the raven took to w ife, and from 
their uni6n the Indians were produced^ The Delaware Indians 
called the rattle-snake tueir grandfather and would on no account 

Geo. Catlm, North American Indianst* (Tj§ndon, 1844), ii. p 128 
Lewis and Clarke, Travels to the Source of the Missouri liivcr (London, 1815), r. 12 
(Vol I pp. 44 sq of the London rcpimt, 1905) 

‘ Lettres ^dijiantes et Cur leases, Nouvelle l^dition, vi. (Paris, 1781), p. 171 
^ L. H Morgan, Ancient Society (London, 1877f, p 180. 

' J. Owen Dorsey, “Omaha Sociology,” Third Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology (Washington, 1884), pp. 229, 233 

® G. M. Dawson, Report on the Queen Charlotte Islands (Montreal, 1880), pp. 149 B*g. 
(Geological Survey of Canada) ; F, Poole, Queen Charlotte Islands, p 136. 
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destroy one of these reptiles, believing that were they to do so the 
whole race of rattle-snakes would rise up and bite them. Under the 
influence of the white man, however, their respect for their grand- 
father the rattle-snake gradually died away, till at last they killed 
him without compunction or ceremony whenever they met him. 
The writer who records the old custom observes that he had often 
reflected on the curious connection which appears to subsist in the 
mind of an Indian between man and the brute creation ; “ all 
animated nature,” says he, “in whatever degree, is in their eyes a 
great whole, from which they have not yet ventured to separate 
themselves 

Some of the Indians of Peru boasted of being descended fi-om the 
puma or American lion ; hence they adored the lion as a god and 
appeared at festivals like Hercules dressed in the skins of lions with 
the heads of the beasts fixed over their own. Others claimed to be 
sprung from condors and attired themselves in great black and white 
win^s, like that enormous bird^. The Wanika of East Africa look 
upon the hyaena as one of their ancestors or as associated in some 
way with their origin and destiny. The death of a hyaena is mourned 
by the whole people, and the greatest funeral ceremonies which they 
perform are performed for this brute. The wake held over a chief 
is as nothing compared to the wake held over a hyaena ; one 
tribe only mourns the death of its chief, but all the tribes unite 
to celebrate the obse(|uies of a hyaena^. Some Malagasy families 
claim to be descended from the babacoote {Lichanottis hrevi- 
cawlatm), a large lemur of grave appearance and staid demeanour, 
which lives in the depth of the forest. Wlien they find one of 
these creatures dead, his human descendants bury it solemnly, 
digging a grave foi; it, wrapping it in a shroud, and weeping and 
lamenting over its carcase. A doctor who had shot a babacoote was 
accused by the inhabitants of a Betsimisaraka village of having killed 
“one of their grandfathers in the forest,’’ and to appease their 
indignation he had to promise not to skin the animal in the vifrage 
but in a solitary jdace where nobody could see hiiiP. Many of the 

^ Rfv. John Heckewelder, “An Account of the History, Manners, and Customs, of the 
Indian Nations, who once inhabited Pennsylvania and the Neighbouring States,” Trans- 
actions of the Historical and Literary Committee of the American Fhilosophical Society, i. 
(Philadelphia, 1819), jip 245, 247, 248 

2 Gaicilasso de la Vega, Fust Part of the Eo^al Commentaries of the Yncas, Vol. i. 
p. 323, Vol. II p 15() (Markham’s tianslation). 

* Charles New, Life, Wanderinys, and Labours in Eastern Africa (London, 1873), p. 122. 

< Father Abinal, “Croyances fabuleuses des Malgaches,” Les Missions Catholiques, xii. 
(1880), p. 526, G. H. Smith, “Some Betsimisaraka superstitions,” The Antananarivo 
Annual and Madagascar Magazine, No. 10 (Antananarivo, 1886), p. 239 , H. W. Little, 
Madagascar, its History and People (London, 1884), pp 321 sq. ; A van Gennep, Tabou et 
Tot^misme d. Madagascar (Pans, 1904), pp. 214 sqq. 
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Betsir.iisaraka believe that the curious nocturnal animal called the 
aye-aye {Cheiromys madagasmriensls) “is the embodiment of 
their forefathers, and hence will not touch it, much less do it an 
injury. It is said that when one is discovered dead in the forest, 
these people make a tomb foi it and bury it with all the forms of 
a funeral. They think that if they attempt to entrap it, they will 
surely die in consetiueiice^” Some Malagasy ti*ibes believe themselves 
descended from crocodiles and accordingly they deem the formidable 
reptiles their brothers. Ff one of these scaly brothers so far forgets 
the ties of kinship as to devour a man, the chief of the tribe, or in his 
absttnee an old man ramiliar wi' the tribal customs, repairs at the 
head of the people to the edge of the water, and summons the family 
of the culprit to deliver him up to the arm of justice. A hook is 
then baited and cast into the river or lake. Next day the guilty 
brother or one of his family is dragged ashore, formally tried, 
sentenced to death, and executed The claims ftf justice being thus 
satisfied, the dead animal is lamented and buried like a kinsmaft ; a 
mound is raised over his grave and a stone marks the place of his 
head 2. 

Amongst the J'shi-speaking tribes of the Gold Coast in West 
Africa the Horse-mackerel family traces its descent from a real horse- 
mackerel whom an ancestoi’ of theirs once to(>k to wife. She lived with 
him haj)pily in human shape on shore till one day a second wife, 
whom the man iMid married, cruelly taunted her with being nothing 
but a fish. That hurt her so much that bidding her husband farewell 
she returned to her old home in the sea, with her youngest child in 
her arms, and never came back again. But ever since the Horse- 
mackerel people have refrained from eating horse-mackerels, because 
the lost wife and mother was a fish of that sort^. Some of the Land 
Dyaks of Borneo tell a similar tale to explain a similar custom. 
“There is a fish which is taken in their rivers called nputtin, which 
th^ would on no account touch, under the idea tha.1 »f they did 
they would be eating their relations. Tlie tradition respecting it is, 
that a solitary old man went out fishing and caught a putthiy which 
he dragged out of the water and laid down in his boat. On turning 
round, he found it had changed into a very pretty little girl. Con- 
ceiving the idea she would make, what he had long wished for, a 

• 

* G. A. Shaw, “The Aye-aye,” Antananaiivo Annual and Madagascar Magazine, 
Vol n (Antananarivo, 1896), pp 201, 203 (Reprint of the Second four Numbers) Corn- 
pare A van Geuuep, Tahou et ToUmisnie a Madagascar, pp. 223»(/. 

^ Father Abinal, “Croyanccs fabuleuBes des Milgaches,” Les Missions Cathohques, xii. 
(1880), p. 527 ; A. van Gennep, Tahou et Tot^mismc d Madagascar, pp 281 sg 

^ A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of JVest Afnca (London, 
1887), pp. 208 — 11. A similar tale is told by another fish family who abstain from eating the 
fish [appei) from which they take their name (A. B. Ellis, op, ext, pp. 211 sq ), 
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charming wife for his son, he took her home and educated her unti. 
she was fit to be married. She consented to be the son’s wife 
cautioning her husband to use her well. Some time after their 
marriage, however, being out of temper, he struck her, when she 
screamed, and rushed away into the water ; but not without leaving 
behind her a beautiful daughter, who became afterwards the mother 
of the race\^’ 

Members of a clan in Mandailing, on the west coast of Sumatra, 
assert that they are descended from a tiger, and at the present day, 
when a tiger is shot, the women of the clan are bound to offer betel 
to the dead beast. When members of this clan come upon the tracks 
of a tiger, they must, as a mark of homage, enclose them with 
three little sticks. Further, it is believed that the tiger will not 
attack or lacerate his kinsmen, the members of the clan^. The 
Battas of Central Sumatra are divided into a number of clans which 
have for their totcihs white buffaloes, goats, wild turtle-doves, dogs, 
cat{?ape8, tigers, and so forth; and one of the explanations which 
they give of their totems is that these creatures were their ancestors, 
and that their own souls after death can transmigrate into the 
animals^. In Amboyna and the neighbouring islands the inhabitants 
of some villages aver that they are descended from trees, such as 
the Capelloiia molwi,canay which had been fertilised by the Pcmulion 
Haliaetm. Others claim to be sprung from pigs, octopuses, croco- 
diles, sharks, and eels. People will not burn the wood of the trees 
from which they trace their descent, nor eat the flesh of the animals 
which they regard as their ancestors. Sicknesses of all sorts are 
believed to result from disregarding these taboos^ Similarly in 
Ceram persons who think they are descended from crocodiles, 
serpents, iguanas, and sharks will not eat the flesh of these animals ^ 

^ The Lord Bishop of Labuan, “On the Wild Tubes of the North-West Coast of 
Borneo,” 1 ransactiom of the P'Ahvological Society of Londoiiy New Senes, ii (London, 
1BG3), pp 20 <tq Such stones oonforra to a well-known type which miiy be called the 
Swan-Maidcn type of story, or Beauty and the Beast, or Cupid and Psyche The occuirence 
of stones of this type amonfi totemic peoples, such as the Tshi-speaking negroes of the Gold 
Coast, who tell them to explain their totcrnic taboos, suggests that all such tales may have 
originated in totemism. I shall deal with this question elsewhere. 

H Ris, “Dp Oiideiafdeehng Klein Mandailmg Oeloe en Pahantan en hare Bevolking 
met uitzondenng van de Oe]oea,” Bijdragen tot de 2'aal- Land- en Volhenkunde van Nedcr- 
landsch-Jndie, xlvi. (1890), p 473. 

“ J B Neumann, “ Het Pane en Bila-stroomgelued op hot eiland Sumatia,” Tijdschrift 
van het Nederlandsch Aaulnjhshundig Genootschap, Tweedo Sene, m Afdeehng, Meer 
uitgebreidc Artikelen, No 2 (Amsterdam, 1886), pp. 311 sq.; id ih, Tweede Sene, iv. 
Afdeehng, Meer uitgebreidc Artikelen, •No. 1 (Amsterdam, 1887), pp. 8 sq. 

* J G F, Riedel, De slutk- en kroeshariqe rassen tusschen Selehes en Papua (The Hague, 
1886), pp 32, 61 ; G. W. W C. Baron van Hoevell, Ambon en meer hepaaldelijk de Oeliasert 
(Dordrecht, 1875), p 152. 

® J. G F. Riedel, op. ett p. 122. 
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Many other peoples of the Molucca Islands entertain similar beliefs 
and observe similar taboos \ Again, in Ponape, one of the Caroline 
Islands, “the dilferent families suppose themselves to stand in a 
certain relation to animals, and especially to fishes, and believe in 
their descent from them. They actually name these animals 
* mothers ’ ; the creatures are sacred to the familv and may not 
be injured. Great dances, accompanied with the offering of prayers, 
are performed in their honour. Any pc^rson who killed such an 
animal would expose himself to contempt and i>iinishment, certainly 
also to the vengeance of the insulted deity.” Blindness is commonly 
supposed to be thf‘ coiisequence ( '‘such a sacrilege I 

Some of the aborigines of Western Australia believe that their 
ancestors were swans, ducks, or various otiier species of water-fowl 
before they were transformed into men ^ The Dieri tribe of Central 
Australia, who are divided into totemic clans, explain their origin by 
the folloAving legend. They say that in the beginning the earth 
opened in the midst of Perigundi Lake, and the totems {mvrdfis or 
madas) came trooping out one after the other. Out came the crow, 
and the shell parakeet, and the emu, and all the rest. Being as yet 
imperfectly formed and without members or organs of sense, they 
laid themselves down on the sandhills which surrounded the lake 
then just as they do now. It was a bright da} and the totems lay 
baskiiig in the suiM^hine, till at last, rcfi-eshed and invigorated by it, 
they stood up at^human beings and dispersed in all directions. That 
is why people of the same totem arc now scattered all over the 
counti'y. You may still see the island in the lake out of which the 
totems came trooping long ago^ Anothtu' {Yieri legend relates how 
Paralina, one of the 3[f(r(i-Mnras or mythical i)redece8sors of the 
Dieri, perfected mankind. lie was out hunting kangaroos, when he 
saw four incomplete beings cowering together. So he went up to 
them, smoothed their bodit^s, stretched out their limbs, slit up their 
fingers and toes, formed Iheir mouths, noses, and eye>, stuck cal’s 
on them, and blew into their ears in order^that tlu‘y might hear. 
Having perfected their organs and so producenl mankind out of these 
rudimeiftary beings, he went about making men everywhere^ Yet 
another Dieri tradition sets forth how the Mura-Mara produced the 
race of man*out of a species of small black lizards, which may still l>e 


1 J. G F Eiedel, De UuiK- en,kroe.sharige ranhcn tusbcheii Selebca cn Papua (The 
Hague, I88(i), pp 253, 334, 341, 348, 412, 414, 432 

^ Dr HabJ, “MittJieilungen aber Sitten und rechtliche Verlialtnisso aul Ponape, 
Ethnologif^cheb Notizhlatt, Vol n. Heft 2 vBerkn, 1901), p. 10. 

» Captain G. Grey, A Vocabulary of the Dialects of South Western Austiaha, Second 
Edition (London, 1840), pp. 29, 37, 61, 63, 66, 71. 

A. W. Howitt, Native I'ribes of South-East Australia (London, 1904), pp 47b, 77V1 sq. 
« A. W. Howitt, op cit., pp. 476, 780 sq 
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met with under dry bark. To do this he divided the^feet of the 
lizards into fingers and toes, and, applying his forefinger to the middle 
of their faces, created a nose ; likewise he gave them human eyes, 
mouths and ears. He next set one of them upright, but it fell down 
again because of its tail ; so he cut off its tail and the lizard then 
walked on its hind legs. That is the origin of mankind \ 

The Arunta tribe of Central Austi*alia similarly tell how in the be- 
ginning mankind was developed out of various rudimentary forms of 
animal life. They say that in those days two beings called UtufaiM- 
hda, that is, ‘^out of nothing,” or “self-existing,” dwelt in the western 
sky. From their lofty abode they could see, far away to the east, 
a number of vnapertwa creatures, that is, rudimentary human beings 
or incomplete men, whom it was their mission to make into real men 
and women. For at that time there were no real men and women ; 
the rudimentary creatures (inapertwa) were of various shapes and 
dwelt in groups along the shore of the salt water which covered the 
country. These embryos, as we may call them, liad no distinct limbs 
or organs of sight, hearing, and smell ; they did not eat food, and 
they presented the appearance of human beings all doubled uj) into 
a rounded mass, in which only the outline of the dihbrent parts 
of the body could be vaguely x)erceived. Coming down from their 
home in the western sky, armed with great stone knives, the IJtigam- 
hihila took hold of the embryos, one after the other. First of all 
they released the arms from the bodies, then making four clefts at 
the end of each arm they fashioned hands and fingers ; afterwards 
legs, feet, and toes were added in the same way. The figure could 
now stand , a nose was then moulded and the nostrils bored with the 
fingers. A cut with the knife made the mouth, which was pulled 
open several times to ^render it flexible. A slit on each side of the 
face separated the upper and lower eye-lids, disclosing the eyes, 
which already existed behind them ; and a few strokes more com- 
pleted the body. Thus out of the rudimentary creatures were 
formed men and women. These rudimentary creatures or embryos, 
we are told, “ were in reality stages in the transformation of various 
animals and plants into human beings, and thus they were naturally, 
when made into human beings, intimately associated with* the par- 
ticular animal or plant, as the case may be, of which they were the 
transformations — in other words, each individual of necessity belonged 
to a totem, the name of which was of course that of the animal 

^ S. Gason, “The Mauners and Oastoms of the Dieyerie tribe of AuRtralian 
Abongines,” Native Tribes of South Austialia (Adelaide, 1879), p 260. This writer 
fell into the mistake of regarding the Mura-Mura [Mooramoora) as a Good-Spirit instead 
of as one of the mythical but more or less human piedecessors of the Dieri in the 
country See A. W. Howitt, Native Tubes of South-East Australia, pp, 415 sqq. 
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or pHnt which he or she was a transformation." However, it is 
not said that all the totemic clans of the Arunta were thus developed ; 
no such tradition, for example, is told to explain the origin of the 
important Witchetty Grub clan. The clans which are positively 
known, or at least said, to have originated out of embryos in the way 
described are the Plum Tree, the Grass Seed, the Jjarge Lizard, the 
Small Lizard, the Alexandra Parakeet, and the Small Rat clans. 
When the Unqamhihala had thus fashioned people of these totCiiis, 
they circumcised them all, except the Plum Tree men, by means 
of a fire-stick. After that, having done the work of creation or 
ev(Jution, the 11 mjatMlula tc ned themselves into little lizards 
which bear a name meaning “snappers-up of flies ^ ’ 

This Arunta tradition of the origiii of man, as Messrs Spencer and 
Gillen, who have i*ecorded it, justly observe, ‘‘is of considerable 
interest , it is in the first place evidently a crude attempt to describe 
the origin of human beings out of non-human c^*eatures who were of 
various forms ; some of them were representatives of animals, dthers 
of plants, but in all cases they are to be regarded as intermediate 
stages in the transition of an animal or plant ancestor into a human 
individual who bojre its name as that of his or her toteinl” In a sense 
these speculations of the Arunta on their own origin may be said to 
combine the theory of creation witli the theory of evolution ; for 
while they l epresent men as developed out of much simpler forms of 
life, they at the game time assume that this development was effected 
by the agency of two powerful beings, whom so far we may call 
creators. U is well known that at a far higher stage of culture 
a crude form of the evolutionary hypothfesis was propounded by the 
Greek philosopher Empedocles, lie imagined that shapeless lumps of 
earth and w^ater, thrown up by the subterranean fires, developed into 
monstious animals, bulls with the heads of men, men with the heads 
of bulls, and so forth , till at last, these hybrid form^ being gradually 
eliminated, the various CAisting species of animals an.! men were 
evolved The theory of the civilised Greek of Sicily may be set 
beside the similar theory of the savage Arunta of Central Australia. 
Both retJresent grojiings of the human mind in the dark abyss of the 
past ; both were in a measure grotesipie anticipations of the modern 
theory of evolution. 

In this essay I have made no h.ttempt to illustrate all the many 

^ Baldwin Spencer and F J. Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia (London, 1899), 
pp. 388 sq ; compare id , Northern Tribes of Central Australia (London, 1901), 150. 

^ Baldwin Spencer and F. J Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 391 sq. 

^ E, Zeller, Die Philosophic der Griecheny (Leipfaic, 1876), pp. 718 sq. , H Hitter et 

L.PielleTfllistonaPhilosophiaeGraecaeetRonuiriaeexfontmmlociscontexta^, pp 102 sq ; 

H. DielB, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker i (Berlin, 1900), pp 190 sqq Compare 
Lucretius, De rerum natura, v. 837 sqq. 
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various and divergent views which primitive man has taken of his 
own origin. I have confined myself to collecting examples of two 
radically different views, which may be distinguished as the theory of 
creation and the theory of evolution. According to the one, man was 
feshioned in his existing shape by a god or other powerful being ; 
according to the other he was evolved by a natural process out of 
lower fonns of animal life. Roughly speaking, these two theories 
still divide the civilised world between them. The partisans of each 
can appeal in support of their view to a large consensus of opinion ; 
and if truth were to be decided by weighing the one consensus 
against the other, with Genesis in the one scale and The Origin of 
Species in the other, it might perhaps be found, when the scales 
were finally trimmed, that the balance hung very even between 
creation and evolution. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF DAKWIN ON THE 
STUDY OF ANIMAL EMBRYOLOGY 

By a. Sedgwick, M.A., F.R.S. 

• Proje.smr of Zooloijy ar> i ^ 'oinparatxve Anatomy in iln^ 

\Jn%vert>%ly of Cambr. ige. 

l^E publication of The Oritjin of Species UHhered in a new era in 
the study of Embryology. Whereas, before the jfear 1859 the facts of 
anatomy and development were loosely held together by the theory 
of types, which owed its origin to the great anatomists of the pre- 
ceding generation, to Cuvier, L. Agassiz, »I. Muller, and R. Owen, 
they were now combined together into one organic whole by the 
theory of descent and by the hypothesis of recapitulation which was 
deduced from that theory. Tlie view^ that a knowledge of embryonic 
and larval histories would lay bare the secrets of race-history and 
enable the course of evolution to be traced, and so lead to the 
discovery of the natural system of classification, gave a powerful 
stimulus to morphological study in general and to embryological 
investigation in particular. In Darwin’s words: “Embryology rises 
greatly in interest, when we look at* the embryo as a picture, 
more or less xibscured, of the progenitor, either in its adidt or larval 
state, of all the members of the same great cdassl” In the period 
under consideration the output of embryological work has been 
enormous. No group of the animal kingdom has escaped exha!isti\ e 
^animation and no effort has been Bjiared to obtain the embryos of 
isolated and put of the way forms, the development oI which might 
have an important bearing upon questions of phylogeny and classifi- 
cation. ’Marine zoological stations have been established, expeditions 
have been sent to distant countries, and the methods of investigation 
have been greatly improved. The result of this activity has been 
that the main features of the developmental history of all the most 
important animals are now known and the curiosity as to develop- 
mental processes, so greatly excited by the promulgation of the 
Darwinian theory, has to a considerable extent been satisfied. 

^ First clearly enunciated by Fritz Muller in his well-known work, i'Mr Darwin, 
Leipzig, 1864 ; (English Edition, Facts for Danvin, 1861)). 

^ Origin (6th edit.), p. 396. 
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To what extent have the results of this vast activity fulfilled the 
expectations of the workers who have achieved them ? The Darwin 
centenary is a fitting moment at which to take stock of our position. 
In this inquiry we shall leave out of consideration the immense and 
intensely interesting additions to our knowledge of Natural History. 
These may be said to constitute a capital fund upon which philo- 
sophers, poets and men of science will draw for many generations. 
The interest of Natural Plistory existed long before Darwinian 
evolution was thought of and will endure without any reference to 
philosophic speculations. She is a mistress in whose face are beauties 
and in whose arms are delights elsewhere unattainable. She is and 
always has been pursued for her own sake without any reference to 
philosophy, science, or utility. 

Darwin’s own views of the bearing of the facts of embryology 
upon questions of wide scientific interest are perfectly clear. He 
writes ^ : 

‘‘ On the other hand it is highly probable that with many animals 
the embryonic or larval stages show us, more or less completely, the 
condition of the progenitor of the whole group in its adult state. In 
the great class of the Crustacea, forms wonderfully distinct from each 
other, namely, suctorial parasites, cirri[)ede8, entomostraca, and even 
the rnalacostraca, appear at first as larvae under the nauplius-form ; 
and as these larvae live and feed in the open sea, and are not adapted 
for any peculiar habits of life, and from other reasons assigned by 
Fritz Muller, it is probable that at some very remote period an 
independent adult animal, resembling the Nauplius, existed, and 
subsequently produced, alon)y several divergent lines of descent, the 
above-named great Crustacean groups. So again it. is probable, 
from what we know of the embryos of mammals, birds, fishes, and 
rei)tiles, that these animals are the modified descendants of some 
ancient progenitor, which was furnished in its adult state with 
branchiae, a swim-bladder, four fin-like limbs, and a long tail, all 
fitted for an aquatic life. 

“ As all the organic beings, extinct and recent, which have ever 
lived, can be arranged within a few great classes; and as all within 
each class have, according to our theory, been connected together by 
fine gradations, the best, and, if our collections were nearly perfect, 
the only possible arrangement, would be genealogical ; descent being 
the hidden bond of connexion which naturalists have been seeking 
under the term of the Natural System. On this view we can under- 
stand how it is that, in the eyes "of most naturalists, the structure of 
the embryo is even more important for classification than that of the 
adult. In two or more groups of animals, however much they may 

1 Origin (Gth edit ), p. 395. 
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differ from each other in structure and habits in their adult coiulition, 
if they pass through closely similar embryonic stages, we may feel 
assured that ihey all are descended from one parent-form, and are 
therefore closely related. Thus, community in embryonic structure 
reveals community of descent; but dissimilarity in embryonic develop- 
ment does not prove discommunity of descent, for in one of two 
groups the developmental stages may have been suppressed, or may 
have been so greatly modified through adaptation to new habit ^ of 
life, as to be no longer recognisable. Even in groups, in which the 
adults have been modified to an extreme degree, community of origin 
is often revealed by the strut tr e of the larvae; we have seen, for , 
instance, that cirripedes, though externally so like shell-fish, are at 
once known by their larvae to belong to the great class of crustaceans. 
As the embryo often shows us more or less plainly the structure of 
the less modified and ancient progenitor of the group, we can see why 
ancient and extinct forms so often resemble in^their adult state the 
embryos of existing species of the same class. Agassiz believe* this 
to be a universal law of nature; and we may hope hereafter to see 
the law proved true. It can, however, be proved true only in those 
cases in which the ancient state of the progenitor of the group has 
not been wholly obliterated, either by successive variations having 
supervened at a very early period ol' growth, or by such variations 
having been inherited at an earlier stage than that at which they first 
appeared. It sjiould also be borne in mind, that the law may be 
true, but yet, owing to the geological record not extending far 
enough back in time, may remain for a long period, or for ever, 
incapable of demon tration. The law^ m\\ not strictly hold good in 
those cases in which an ancient form became adapted in its larval 
state to «oine special line of life, and transnutted the same larval 
state to a whole group of descendants; for such larvae will not 
resemble any still more ancient form in its adult state.” 

As this passage shows, Darwin held that embryology was of ^ 
iTiterest because of the light it seems to throw upon ancestral history 
(phylogeny) abd because of the help it would give in enabling us to \ 
arrive at a natural system of classification. With regard to the 
latter point, he (piotes .vith approval the opinion that “ the structure 
of the embryo is even more important for classification than that of 
the adult.” What justification is* there for this view? The phase of 
life chosen for the ordinary anatomical and physiological studies, 
namely, the adult phase, is merely one of the large number of stages 
of structure through which the orgattism passes. By far the greater 
number of these are included in what is specially called the develop- 
mental or (if we include larvae with embryos) embryonic period, for 
the developmental changes are more numerous and take place with 
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s greater rapidity at the beginning of life than in its later periods. As 
j each of these stages is equal in value, for our present purpose, to the 
; adult i^ase, it clearly follows that if there is anything in the view 
' that the anatomical study of organisms is of importance in deter- 
mining their mutual relations, the study of the organism in its 
various embryonic (and larval) stages must have a greater importance 
than the study of the single and arbitrarily selected stage of life called 
the adult 

But a deeper reason than this has been assigned for the im- 
portance of embryology in classification. It has been asserted, and is 
implied by Darwun in the passage quoted, that the ancestral history is 
repeated in a condensed form in the embiyonic, and that a study of 
the latter enables us to form a picture of the stages of structure 
through which the organism has j)assed in its evolution. It enables 
us on this view' to reconstruct the pedigrees of animals and so to 
form a genealogical tree which shall be the true expression of their 
natural relations. 

llie real (piestion which we have to consider is to w hat extent the 
embryological studies of the last 50 years have confirmed or rendered 
probable this “theory of recapitulation.” In the first place it must 
be noted that tfie recapitulation theory is itself a deduction from 
the theory of evolution. The facts of embryology, particularly of 
vertebrate embryology, and of larval history receb^e, it is argued, an 
explanation on the view that the successive stages, of development 
are, on the whole, records of adult stages of structure which the 
species has passed through in its evolution. Whether this statement 
will bear a critical verbal examination I will not now pause to inquire, 
for it is more important to determine whether any independent facts 
can be alleged in favour of the theory If it could be shown, as was 
stated to be the case by L. Agassiz, that ancient and extinct forms of 
life present features of structure now only found in embryos, we should 
have a body of facts of the greatest importance in the present 
discussion. But as Huxley^ has shown and as the whole course of 
palaeontological and embryological investigation has demonstrated, 
no such statement can be made. The extinct forms of life are very 
similar to those now existing and there is nothing specially embryonic 
about them. So that the facts, as we know them, lend no support to 
theory. 

But there is another class of facts which have been alleged in 
favour of the theory, viz. the facts which have been included in the 

1 See Huxley’s Scientific Memoirs, Hondon, 1898, Vol i. p B03 : “ There is no real 
parallel between the successive forms assumed in the development of the life of the 
individual at present, and those which have appeared at different epochs in the past.” 
See aJiso his Address to the Geological Society of London (1862) ‘ On the Palaeontological 
Evidence of Evolution,’ ibid. Vol. ii. p. 612 
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generalisation known as the Law of v. Baer. The law asserts that 
embryos of different species of animals of the same group are more 
alike than the adults and that, the younger the embryo, the greater 
are the resemblances. If this law could be established it would 
undoubtedly be a strong argument in favour of the ^‘recapitu- 
lation” explanation of the facts of embryology. But its truth has 
been seriously disputed. If it were true we should expect to find 
that the embryos of closely similar species would be indistinguishable 
from one another, but this is notoriously not the case. It is more 
difficult to meet the assertion when it is n\ade in the form given 
above, for here we are dealing wit', matters of opinion. For instance, 
no one would deny that the embryo of a dogfish is ditterent from the 
embryo of a rabbit, but there is room for dili’erence of opinion when 
it is asserted that the ditlerence is less than the difference between an 
adult dogfish and an adult rabbit. It would be perfectly true to say 
that the difterences between the embryos concerti other organs more 
than do the differences between the adults, but who is preparefi to 
affirm that the presence of a cephalic coelom and of cranial segments, 
of external gills, of six gill slits, of the kidney tubes opening into the 
muscle-plate coelom, of an enormous yolk-sac, of a neurcnteric canal, 
and the absence of any trace of an amnion, of an allantois and of a 
primitive streak arc not morphological facts of as high an imi>ort as 
those inn)lied by tli^ differences between the adults ? The generalisa- 
tion undoubtedly^ had its origin in the fact that there is what may be 
called a family resemblance between embryos and larvae, but this 
resemblance, which is by no means exact, is largely superficial and 
does not extend to rnatomical detail. » 

It is useless to say, as Weismann has stated^, that “it cannot 
be disputed that the rudiments [vestiges his Jranslator means] of 
gill-arches and gill-clefts, which are peculiar to one stage of human 
ontogeny, give us every ground for concluding that we i)088es8ed fish 
bke ancestors.^’ The question at issue is: did the phan r.geal arches 
and clefts of mammalian enibryos ever discharge a bramdiial function 
ill an adult andbstor of the mammalia ? We cahnot therefore, without 
begging tlie question at issue in the grossest manner, apply to them 
the terms “gill-arches” and “gill-clefts.” That they are homologous 
with the “gilf-arches” and “gill-clefts” of fishes is true; but there is 
no evidence to show that they ever discharged a branchial function. 
Until such evidence is forthcoming, it is beside the point to say that 
it “cannot be disputed’^ that they are evidence of a piscine ancestry. 

It must, therefore, be admitted that one outcome of the progress - 
of embryological and palaeontological research for the last 50 years ! 

^ The Evolution Theory, by A. Weismann, English Translation, Vol. ii. p. 176, 
London, 1904. 
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is negative. Ilie recapitulation theory originated as a deduction 
from the evolution theory and as a deduction it still remains. 

Let us before leaving the subject apply another test. If the 
evolution theory and the recapitulation theory are both true, how 
is it that living birds are not only without teeth but have no rudiments 
of teeth at any stage of their existence ^ How is it that the missing 
digits in birds and mammals, the missing or reduced limb of snakes 
and whales, the reduced mandibulo-hyoid cleft of elasmobranch fishes 
are not present or relatively more highly developed in the embryo 
than in the adult ? How is it that when a marked variation, such 
as an extra digit, or a reduced limb, or an extra segment, makes its 
appearance, it is not confined to the adult but can be seen all through 
the development ^ All the clear evidence we can get tends to show 
that marked variations, whether of reduction or increase, of organs 
are manifest during the whole of the development of the organ and 
do not merely aftbct -the adult. And on reflection we see that it could 
h^^rdly be otherwise. All such evidence is distinctly at variance with 
the theory of recapitulation, at least as applied to embryos. In the 
case of larvae of course the case will be different, for in them the 
organs are functional, and reduction in the adult will not be accom- 
panied by reduction in the larva unless a change in the conditions 
of life of the larva enables it to occur. 

If after 50 years of research and close examination of the facts 
of embryology the recapitulation theory is still without satisfactory 
proof, it seems desirable to take a wider sweep and to inquire whether 
the facts of embryology cannot be included in a larger category. 

As has l)een pointed out by Huxley, development and life are 
co-extensive, and it is impossible to point to any period in the life of 
an organism when the developmental changes cease. *It is true that 
these changes take ])lace more rapidly at the commencement of life, 
but they are never wholly absent, and those which occur in the later 
or so-called adult stages of life do not differ in their essence, however 
much they may differ in their degree, from those which occur during 
the embryonic and larval periods Tliis consideration at once brings 
the changes of the embryonic period into the same category as those 
of the adult and suggests that an explanation which will account for 
the one will account for the other. What then is the problem we are 
dealing with? Surely it is this: 'Vhy does an organism as soon as it 
is established at the fertilisation of the ovum enter upon a cycle of 
transformations which never cease until death puts an end to them ? 
In other words what is the meaning of that cycle of changes which all 
organisms present in a greater or less degi^ee and which constitute the 
very essence of life? It is impossible to give an answer to this question 
so long as we remain within the precincts of Biology— and it is not 
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my pissent purpose to penetrate beydpd those precincts into the 
realms of philosophy. We have to do with an ultimate biological fact, 
with a fundamental property of living matter, which governs and 
includes all its other properties. How may this property be stated ? 
Thus: it is a property of living matter to react in a remarkable way 
to external forces without undergoing destruction. The life-cycle, 
of which the embryonic and larval periods are a part, consists of the 
orderly interaction between the organism and its environment. Tne 
action of the environment produces certain morphological changes 
in the organism. These changes enable the organism to come into 
relation with new external forcer<, to move into what is practically 
a new environment, v^hich in its tiirn produces further structural 
changes in the organism. These m their turn enable, indeed necessi- 
tate, the organism to move again into a new environment, and so the 
process continues until the structural changes are of such a nature 
that the organism is unable to adapt itself to the environment in 
which it finds itself. The essential condition of success in this profess 
• is that the organism should always shift into the environment to which 
its new structure is suited — any failure in this leading to the impair- 
ment of the organiiim. In most cases the shifting of the envii-onment 
is a very gradual j)roces8 (whether consisting in the very slight and 
gradual alteration in the relation of the embryo as a whole to the 
egg-shell or uterine ^all, or in the relations of its parts to each other, 
or in the successive phases of adult life), and the morphological 
changes in connection with each step of it arc but slight. But in 
some eases jumps are made such as we find in the j)hcnomena known 
as hatching, birth, and metamorphosis. * 

Idiis property of reacting to the environment without undergoing 
destruction is, as has been stated, a fundamental property of organisms. 
It is impossible to conceive of any matter, to which the term living could 
be applied, being without it. And with this property ul reacting to the 
environment goes the further property of undergoing a change which 
alters the relation of the organism to the old eipironinent and places 
it in a new environment. If this reasoning is correct, it necessarily 
follows thkt this property must have been possessed by living rng^tter 
at its first appearance on the earth. In other words living matter 
must always have presented a life-cycle, and the question arises what 
kind of modification has that cycle* undergone ? Has it increased or 
diminished in duration and eomplexity since organisms first appeared 
on the earth ? The current view is that the cycle was at first very 
short and that it has increased in Icngtlt by the evolutionary creation 
of new adult phases, that these new phases are in addition to those 
already existing and that each of them as it appears takes over from 
the preceding adult phase the functional condition of the reproductive 
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organs. According to the dame view the old adult phases are not 
obliterated but persist in a more or less modified form as larval stages. 
It is further supposed that as the life-history lengthens at one end by 
the addition of new adult phases, it is shortened at the other by the 
abbreviation of embryonic development and by the absorption of 
some of the early larval stages into the embryonic period ; but on the 
whole the lengthening process has exceeded that of shortening, so 
that the whole life-history has, with the progress of evolution, become 
longer and more complicated. 

Now there can be no doubt that the life-history of organisms has 
been shortened in the way above suggested, for cases are known in 
which this can practically be seen to occur at the present day. 
But the process of lengthening by the creation of new stages 
at the other end of the life-cycle is more difficult to conceive 
and moreover there is no evidence for its having occurred. This, 
indeed, may have occurred, as is suggested below, but the evidence 
we^*have seems to indicate that evolutionary modification has pro- 
ceeded by alterhig and not by Hupersedirig : that is to say that each 
stage in the life-history, as we see it to-day, has proceeded from a 
corresponding stage in a former era by the modification of that stage 
and not by the creation of a new one. Let me, at the risk of repeti- 
tion, explain iny meaning more fully by taking a concrete illustration. 
The mandibulo-hyoid cleft (spiracle) of the elascnobranch fishes, the 
lateral digits of the pig's foot, the hind-limbs of whales, the enlarged 
digit of the ostrich’s foot are supposed to be organs which have been 
recently modified. This modification is not confined to the final adult 
stage of the life-history btit characterises them throughout the whole 
of their development. A stage with a reduced spiracle does not 
proceed in development from a preceding stage in which the spiracle 
shows no reduction . it is reduced at its first appearance. The same 
statement may be made of organs which have entirely disappeared 
in the adult, such as bird’s teeth and snake’s fore-limbs : the adult 
stage in which they have disappeared is not preceded by embryonic 
stages in which the teeth and limbs or rudiments of tliem are present. 
In fact the evidence indicates that adult variations of any part are 
accompanied by precedent variations in the same direction in the 
embryo. The evidence seems to show, not that a stage is added on 
at the end of the life-history, but only that some of the stages in the 
life-history are modified. Indeed, on the wider view of development 
taken in this essay, a view which makes it coincident with life, one 
would not expect often to find, even if new stages are added in the 
course of evolution, that they are added at the end of the series when 
the organism has passed through its reproductive period. It is 
possible of course that new stages have been intercalated in the 
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coursu of the life-history, though it is difficult to see how this 
has occurred. It is much more likely, if we may judge fiom 
available evidence, that every stage has had its counterpart in the 
ancestral form from which it has been derived by descent with 
modification. Just as the adult phase of the living form differsj 
owing to evolutionary modification, from the adult phase of the 
ancestor from which it ha« proceeded, so each larval phase will differ 
for the same reason from the corresponding larval phase in the life- 
histoiy of the ancestor. Inasmuch as the organism is variable at 
every stage of its independent existence and is exposed to the action 
of natural selection there is no reason v\hy it should escape modifica- 
tion at any stage. 

If there is any truth in thetc coiisiderations it would seem to 
follow that at the dawn of life the life-cycle must have been, cither 
in posse or in esse, at least as long as it is at the present time, and 
that the peculiarity of passing through a scries of^ stages in which new 
characters are successively evolved is a primordial quality of lining 
matter. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it is necessary to touch 
upon another asi)ect of it. What are these variations in structure 
which succeed one another in the life-history of an organism ? 1 am 

conscious that I am hero on the threshold of a chamber which 
jiontains the clue t# some of our difliculties, and that 1 cannot cuter 
it. Looked at from one point of view they belong to the class of 
genetic variations, which depend upon the structure or constitution 
of the pK^toplasm; but instead of appearing in different zygotes^ 
they are present in the same zygote though at diflereut times in its 
life-history. They are of the same order as the mutational variations 
of the modern biologist upon which the appearance of a new character 
depends. What is a genetic or mutational variation ^ It is a genetic 
character which was not present in either of the parents. But these 
“growth variations ’’ weie present in the jiarents, and in this they 
diner from mutational variations. But v\hat gyre genetic characters ? 
They are characters which must appear if any development occurs. 
They are* usually contrasted with “acquired characters,” using the 
expression “acquired character” in the Lamarckian sense. But 
strictly speaking they are acquired characters, for the zygote at first 
has none of the characters which ft subsequently acquires, but only 
the power of acquiring them in response to the action of the environ- 
ment. But the characters so acquired are not what we technically 
understand and what Lamarck meaht by “acquired characters.” 
They are genetic characters, as defined above. What then are 

zygote IS a fertilised ovum, i.e. a new organism resulting from tlie fusion of an 
ovum and a spermatozoon. 


12—2 
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Lamarck’s “acquired characters”? They are variations in genetic 
characters caused in a particular way. There are, in fact, two kinds 
of variation in genetic characters depending on the mode of causa- 
tion. Firstly, there are those variations consequent upon a variation 
in the constitution of the protoplasm of a particular zygote, and 
independent of the environment in which the organism develops, 
save in so far as this simply calls them forth : these are the 
so-called genetic or mutational variations. Secondly, there are 
those variations which occur in zygotes of similar germinal con- 
stitution and which are caused solely by dilFerences in the environ- 
ment to which the individuals are respectively exposed • these are 
the “acquired characters” of Lamarck and of authors generally. 
In consequence of this double sense in which the term “acquired 
characters” may be used, great confusion may and does occur. If 
the protoplasm be compared to a machine, and the external con- 
ditions to the hand that works the machine, then it may be said that, 
as the machine can only work in one way, it can only j)roduce one 
kind of result (genetic character), but the j)articular form or (juality 
(Lamarckian “accpiired character”) of the result will depend upon 
the hand that works the machine (environment), just as the qiiality 
of the sound produced by a fiddle depends entirely upon the hand 
; which plays upon it. It would be improper to apply the term 
“ mutation ” to those genetic characters which aro not new characters 
or new variants of ohl characters, but such genetic, characters are of 
the same nature as those characters to which the term mutation has 
been applied. It may be noticed in passing that it is very questionable 
if the modern biologist has acted in the real interests of science in ap- 
jjlying the term mutation in the sense in which he has t\pi)lied it. The 
genetic characters of organisms come from one of two sources . either 
they are old characters and are due to the action of what we call in- 
heritance or they are new and arc due to what we call variation. If 
the term mutation is applied to the actual alteration of the machinery 
of the protoplasm, no^ objection can be felt to its use ; but if it l3e 
applied, as it is, to the product of the action of the altered machine, 
viz. to the new genetic character, it leads to confusion. In'heritance 
is the persistence of the structure of the machine; characters are 
the products of the working of the machine; variation in genetic 
characters is due to the alteration (mutation) in the arrangement 
of the machinery, while variation in acquired characters (Lamarckian) 
is due to difierences in the mode of working the machinery. The 
machinery when it starts (ift the new zygote) has the power of 
grinding out certain results, which we call the characters of the 
organism. These appear at successive intervals of time, and the 
orderly manifestation of them is what we call the life-history of the 
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organism. This brings us back to the question with which we started 
this discussion, viz. what is the relation of these variations in struc- 
ture, which successively appear in an organism and constitute its 
life-history, to the mutational variations which appear in different 
organisms of the same brood or species. The question is brought 
home to us when we ask what is a bud-sport, such as a nectarine 
appearing on a peach-tree? From one point of view, it is simply 
a mutation appearing in asexual reproduction; from another it is 
one of these successional characters (“growth variations”) which 
constitute the life-history of the zygote, for it appears in the same 
zyggte vdiich first i)roduces a pea. h. Here our analogy of a machine 
which only works in one way seems to fail us, for these bud-sports 
do not appear in all parts of the or^^nism, only in certain buds or 
parts of it, so that one part of the zygotic machine would appear to 
work differently to another. To discuss this (jucstion further would 
take us too far from our subject. Suffice it to %ay that we cannot 
answer it, any more than we can this further question of bunflng 
interest at the present day, viz. to what extent and in what manner 
is the machine itself altered by the particular way in which it is 
worked. In connection with this question we can only submit one 
consideration: the zygotic machine can, by its nature, only work 
once, so that any alteration in it can only be ascertained by studying 
the replicas of it which arc produced in the reproductive organs. 

It is a peculiarity that the result which we call the ripening of the 
generative organs nearly always appears among the final products 
of the action of the zygotic machine. It is remarkable that this 
should be the case. What is the reason of it? The late appear- 
ance of functional reproductive organs is almost a universal law, 
and the explanation of it Is suggested by expressing the law in 
another way, viz. that the machine is almost always so constituted 
that it ceases t(j work efficiently soon after the reproductive organs 
have sufficiently discharged their function. Why this siioiild occur 
w<f cannot explain ■ it is an ultimate fact of nature, and cannot be 
included in any wider category. The period during which the 
reproductive organs can act may be short as in ephemerids or long 
as in man and trees, and there is no reason to suppose that their 
action damage’s the vital machinery, though sometimes, as in the case 
of annual plants (Metschnikoff), itlnay incidentally do so; but, long 
or short, the cessation of their actions is always a prelude to the end. 
When they and their action are impaired, the organism ceases to 
react with precision to the environment, and the organism as a whole 
undergoes retrogressive changes. 

It has been pointed out above that there is reason to believe that 
at the dawn of life the life-cycle was, either in esse or in posse^ at 
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least as long as it is at the present time. The qualification implied 
by the words in italics is necessary, for it is clearly possible that the 
external conditions then existing were not suitable for the production 
of all the stages of the potential life-history, and that what we call 
organic evolution has consisted in a gradual evolution of new en- 
vironments to which the organism’s innate capacity of change has 
enabled it to adapt itself. We have warrant for this possibility in 
the case of the Axolotl and in other similar cases of neoteny. And 
these cases further bring home to us the fact, to which I have already 
referred, that the full development of the functional reproductive 
organs is nearly always associated with the final stages of the Jife- 
history. 

On this view of the succession of characters in the life-history of 
organisms, how shall we explain the undoubted fact that the develop- 
ment of buds hardly ever presents any phenomena corresponding to 
the embryonic and larval changes ? The reason is clearly this, that 
budding usually occurs after the embryonic stage is past; when the 
characters of embryonic life have been worked out by the machine. 
When it takes place at an early stfige in embryonic life, as it does in 
cases of so-called embryonic fission, the product shows, either partly 
or entirely, phenomena similar to those of embryonic development. 
The only case known to me in which budding by the adult is 
accompanied by morphological features sirnilar.to those displayed 
by embryos is furnished by the budding of the medqsiform spore-sacs 
of hydrozoon polyps. But this case is exceptional, for here we have 
to do with an attempt, which fails, to form a free-swimming organism, 
the medusa; and the vestiges which appear in the buds are the 
umbrella-cavity, marginal tentacles, circular canal, etc.^ of the medusa 
arrested in development. 

But the question still remains, are there no cases in which, as 
implied by the recapitulation theory, variations in any organ are 
confined to the period in which the organ is functional and do not 
atfect it in the embryonic stages ? The teeth of the whalebone whales 
may be cited as a case in which this is said to occur; but here the 
teeth are only imperfectly developed in the embryo and* are soon 
absorbed. Tliey have been aftected by the change which has 
produced their disappearance in the adult, but not* to complete 
extinction. Nor are they now likely to be extinguished, for having 
become exclusively embryonic they arc largely protected from the 
action of natural selection. This consideration brings up a most 
important aspect of the (luestion, so far as disappearing organs are 
concerned. Every organ is laid down at a certain period in the 
embryo and undergoes a certain course of growth until it obtains 
full functional development. When for any cause reduction begins. 
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it is affected at all stages of its growth, unless it has functional 
importance in the larva, and in some cases its life is shortened at one 
or both ends. In cases, as in that of the whale’s teeth, in which it 
entirely disappears in the adult, the latter part of its life is cut off; 
in others, the beginning of its life may be deferred. This happens, for 
instance, with the spiracle of many Elasmobranchs, which makes its 
appearance after the hyobranchial cleft, not before it as it should do, 
being anterior to it in position, and as it does in the Amniota in which 
it shows no reduction in size as compared with the other pharyngeal 
clefts. In those Elasmobranchs in wliich it is absent in the adult but 
present in the ein}>rvo (e.g. Carch.irias) its life is shortened at both 
ends. Many more instances of organs, of which the beginning and 
end have been cut off, might be mentioned; e.g. the muscle-plate 
coelom of Aves, the primitive streak and the neurenteric canal of 
amniote blastoderms. In yet other cases in which the reduced 
organ is almost on the verge of disapj)earance, ft may api)car for a 
moment and di8a{)pear more than once in the course of develop- 
ment. As an instance of this striking phenomenon I may mention 
the neurenteric canal of avine embryos, and the anterior neuropore 
of Ascidians. Lastly the reduced organ may disappear in the 
developing stages before it does so in the adult. As an instance 
of this may be mentioned the mandibular palp of those Crustacea 
with zoaea larvae.^ This structure disappears in the larva only to 
reappear in a reduced form in later stages. In all these cases 
we are dealing with an organ which, we imagine, attained a fuller 
functional development at some previous stage in race-history, but in 
most of them we have no proof that it did so. It may be, and the 
possibility must not be lost sight of, that these organs never were 
anything else than functioidess and that though they have been got 
rid of in the adult by elimination in the course of time, they have 
been able to persist in embryonic stages which ar(‘ protected from 
the full action of natural scdection. There is no reason to suppose 
that living matter at its first appeanince differed from non-living 
matter in poiSsessing only properties conducive to its well-being 
and prolonged existence. No one thinks that the properties of the 
various forms of inorganic matter are all strictly related to external 
conditions. Of what use to the diamond is its high specific gr avity 
and high refrangibility, and to g»ld of its yellow colour and great 
weight? These substances continue to exist in virtue of other 
properties than these. It is impossible to suppose that the properties 
of living matter at its first appearance were all useful to it, for even 
now after aeons of elimination we find that it possesses many useless 
organs and that many of its relations to the external world are 
capable of considerable improvement. 
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In writing this essay I have purposely refrained from taking a 
definite position with regard to the problems touched. My desire 
has been to write a chapter showing the influence of Darwin’s work 
so far as Embryology is concerned, and the various points which come 
up for consideration in discussing his views. Darwin was the last 
man who would have claimed finality for any of his doctrines, but he 
might fairly have claimed to have set going a process of intellectual 
fermentation which is still very far from completion. 
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THE PALAEONTOLOGICAL RECORD 
I. ANIMALS 
By W. H. Scott. 

Professor of Ueo'wjkj in the University V Princeton^ IJSA 

To no branch of science did the publication of The Origin of 
Species prove to be a more vivifying and transforming influence than 
to Palaeontology. This science had suliered, andtto some extent, still 
suffers from its rather anomalous position between geology ^nd 
biology, each of which makes claim to its territory, and it was held 
in strict bondage to the Linnean and Cuvierian dogma that species 
were immutable entities. There is, however, reason to maintain that 
this strict bondage to a dogma now abandoned, was not without its 
good side, and served the purpose of keeping the inflint science in 
leading-strings until it was able to walk alone, and ])revcnting a flood 
of premature generalisations and speculations. 

As Zittcl has* said , ‘‘ Two directions were from the first a])parent 
in palaeontological research— a stratigi’aphical and a biological. 
Stratigraphers wished from palaeontology mainly confirmation re- 
garding the true order or relative age of zones of rock-deposits 
in the field. Biologists had, theoretically at least, the more genuine 
interest in fossil organisms as individual forms* of lifeV’ The geo- 
logical or stratigraphical direction of the science was given by the 
work of William Smith, “the father of historical geology/’ in the 
closing decade of the eighteenth century. Smith was the first to 
make a systematic use of fossils in determining the order of suc- 
cession oi’ the rocks which make up the accessible crust of the earth, 
and this use has continued, without essential change, to the present 
day. It is tme that the theory of evolution has greatly modified our 
conceptions concerning the intr()duction of new species and the 
manner in which palaeontological data are to be interpreted in terms 
of stratigraphy, but, broadly speaking, the method remains funda- 
mentally the same as that introduced by Smith. 

The biological direction of palaeontology was due to Cuvier and 
his associates, who first showed that fossils were not merely varieties 

^ Zittel, Hutory of Geology and ralaeontology, p. 3G3, London, 1901. 
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of existing organisms, but belonged to extinct species and genera, an 
altogether revolutionary conception, which startled the scientific 
world- (Juvier made careful studies, especially of fossil vertebrates, 
from the standpoint of zoology and was thus the founder of 
palaeontology as a biological science. His great work on Ossements 
Fossiles (Paris, 1821) has never been surpassed as a masterpiece 
of the comparative method of anatomical investigation, and has 
furnished to the palaeont<)logi8t the indispensable implements of 
research. 

On the other hand, Cuviers theoretical views regarding the 
history of the earth and its successive faunas and floras are such 
as no one believes to-day. He held that the earth had been re- 
peatedly devastated by great cataclysms, which destroyed every 
living thitig, necessitating an entirely new creation, thus regarding 
the geological periods as sharply demarcated and strictly contem- 
poraneous for the wiiole earth, and each species of animal and plant 
as fconfined to a single period. Cuvier’s immense authority and his 
commanding personality dominated scientific thought for more than 
a generation and marked out the line which the development of 
palaeontology was to follow. The work was enthusiastically taken 
up by many very able men in the various European countries and 
in the United States, but, controlled as it was by the belief in the 
fixity of species, it remained almost entirely descriptive and consisted 
in the description and classification of the difterent groups of fossil 
organisms. As already intimated, this narrowness of view had its 
compensations, for it deferred generalisations until some adequate 
foundations for these liad been laid. 

Dominant as it was, (Javier’s authority was slowly undermined 
by the j)rogress of knowledge and the way was prepared for the 
introduction of more rational conceptions. The theory of ‘‘Cata- 
strophism” was attacked by several geologists, most etiectively by 
Sir Charles Lycll, who greatly amplified the principles enunciated 
by Hutton and Playfair in the preceding century, and inaugurated 
a new era in geology.* Ly ell’s unifonnitarian views 'of the earth’s 
history and of the agencies which had wi’ought its changes, had 
undoubted eflcct in eductating men’s minds for the acceptance of 
essentially similar views regarding the organic world. In t)alaeontology 
too the doctrine of the immutability of species, though vehemently 
maintained and reasserted, was gi*adually weakening. In reviewing 
long series of fossils, relations were observed which pointed to genetic 
connections and yet were interjweted as purely ideal. Agassiz, for 
example, who never accepted the evolutionary theory, drew attention 
to facts which could be satisfactorily interpreted only in terms of 
that theory. Among the fossils he indicated “progressive,” “syn- 
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thetiC;” “prophetic,” and “embryonic” types, and pointed out the 
parallelism which obtains between the geological succession of anc*ient 
animals and the ontogenetic development of recent fonns. In 
Darwin's words : “ This view accords admirably well with our theory 
Of similar import were Owen's views on “generalised types” and 
“ archetypes.” 

The appearance of The Origin of Species in 18.59 revolutionised 
all the biological sciences. From the very nature of the case, Dai win 
was compelled to give careful consideration to the palaeontological 
evidence ; indeed, it was the palaeontology and modern distribution 
of jmimals in South America which first led him to reflect iijion the 
great problem. Tn his own words : “ I had been deeply impressed 
by discovering in the Pampean formation great fossil animals covered 
with armour like that on the existing armaddlos ; secondly, by the 
manner in which closely allied animals replace one another in pro- 
ceeding southward over the Oontinent ; and thirdly, by the South 
American character of most of the productions of the Galapagos 
arcliipelago, and more especially by the manner in which they differ 
slightly on each island of the groups.” In the famous tenth and 
eleventh chapters of the Origin^ the palaeontological evidence is 
examined at length and the imperfection of the geological record 
is strongly emphasised The conclusion is reached, that, in view of 
this extreme impcirfection, palaeontology could not reasonably be 
expected to yiehl complete and convincing proof of the evolutionary 
theory. “I look at the geological record as a history of the world 
imperfectly kept, and written in a changing dialect ; of this history 
we possess the last volume alone, relating only to two or three 
countries. Of this volume, only here and there a short chapter has 
been preserved ; and of each page, only here ai^d there a few lines 
Yet, aside from these inevitable difficulties, he concludes, that “the 
other great leading facts in palaeontology agree admirably with tlie 
theory of descent with modification through variation and natural 
selectiorP.” 

Darwin’s tfieory gave an entirely new significance and importance 
to palaeontology. Cuvier’s conception of the science had been a 
limited, though a lofty one. “ How glorious it would be if we could 
arrange the organised products of the universe in their chronological 
order!. ..The chronological succession of organised forms, the exact 
determination of those types which appeared first, the simul- 
taneous origin of certain species and their gradual decay, would 
perhaps teach us as much about the mysteries of organisation as 

^ Origin of Specten (6th edit.), p. 310. 

^ Lije and Letters of Charles Dai win, i. p. 82, 

^ Origin oj Species, p. 289. * Ibid, p 313. 
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we can possibly learn through experiments with living organisms 
This, however, was rather the expression of a hope for the distant 
future than an account of what was attainable, and in practice the 
science remained almost purely descriptive, until Darwin gave it a 
new standpoint, new problems and an altogether fresli interest and 
charm. The revolution thus accomplished is comparable only to that 
produced by the Copernican astronomy. 

From the first it was obvious that one of the most searching 
tests of the evolutionary theory would be givAi by the advance of 
palaeontological discovery. However imperfect the geological record 
might be, its ascertained facts would necessarily be consistent, under 
any reasonable interpretation, with the demands of a true theory; 
otherwise the theory would eventually be overwhelmed by the mass 
of irreconcilable data. A very great stimulus was thus given to 
geological investigation and to the exidoration of new lands. In the 
last forty years, the* examination of North and South America, of 
Africa and Asia has brought to light many chapters in the history 
of life, which are astonishingly full and complete. The flood of new 
material c<3ntinues to accumulate at such a rate that it is impossible 
to keep abreast of it, and the very m ealth of the collections is a source 
of difiiculty and embarrassment. Jn modern palaeontology phylo- 
genetic questions and problems occuipy a foremost j)lace and, as a 
result of the labours of many eminent investigaU)r8 in many lands, 
it may be said that this science has proved to be pne of the most 
solid supports of Darwin’s theory. True, there are very many un- 
solved problems, and the discouraged worker is often tempted to 
believe that the fossils i-aise more ({uestions than they answer. Yet, 
on the other hand, the whole trend of the evidence is so strongly in 
favour of the evolutionary doctrine, that no other interpretation 
seems at all rational. 

To present any adequate account of the palaeontological record 
from the evolutionary standj)oint, would require a large volume and 
a singularly une(pial, broken and disjointed history it would be. 
Here the record is sdinty, interrupted, even unintelligible, while 
there it is crowded with embarrassing wealth of material, "but too 
often these full chapters are separated by such stretches of unrecorded 
time, that it is difficult to connect them. It will be more profitable 
to present a few illustrative examples than to attempt an outline of 
the whole history. 

At the outset, the reader should be cautioned not to expect too 
much, for the task of dctcrniMiing phyiogenies fairly bristles with 
difficulties and encounters many unanswered questions. Even when 
the evidence seems to be as copious and as complete as could be 

* Zittcl, op. at p. 140 
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wished, different observers will put different interpretations upon 
it, as in the notorious case of the Steinheim shells \ The ludicrous 
discrepancies which often appear between the phylogenetic “trees” 
of various writers have cast an undue discredit upon the science and 
have led many zoologists to ignore palaeontology altogether as un- 
worthy of serious attention. One principal cause of these discrepant 
and often contradictory results is our ignorance C(Micerning the exact 
modes of developmental change. Wliat one writer postulates as 
almost axiomatic, another will reject as impossible and absurd. Few 
will be found to agree as to how far a given »*e8emblance is offset by 
a given unlikeness, atid so long ts the (question is one of weighing 
evidence and balanciTig probabilities, complete harmony is not to 
be looked for. These formidable ditticultics confront us even in 
attempting to work out fr-om abundant matci’ial a brief chapter 
in the y)hylogcnctic history of some small and clearly limited group, 
and they become disproportionately greater, wlicn we extend our 
view over vast periods of time and undertake to determine ^the 
mutual relationships of classes and types. If the evidence were 
complete and available, we should hardly be able to unravel its 
infinite complexity, or to find a clue through the mazes of the 
labyrinth. “ Our ideas of the course of descent must of necessity be 
diagrammatic ’ 

Some of the m»st complete and convincing examples of descent 
with modification are to be found among the mammals, and nowhere 
more abundantly than in North America, where the series of con- 
tinental formations, running through the whole Tertiary period, is 
remarkably full. Most of these formations contain a marvellous 
wealth of manimalian remains and in an unusual state of y)reserva- 
tion. The oldest Eocene (Paleocene) has yielded a mammalian fauna 
which is still of prevailingly Mesozoic character, and contains but 
few forms which can be regarded as ancestral to those of later times. 
The succeeding fauna of the lower Eocene proper (Wasatch stage) 
is radicallv different and, while a few forms continue over from the 
Paleocene, the majority are evidently recent immigrants from some 
region n6t yet identified. From the Wasatch onward, the develop- 
ment of man^ phyla may be traced in almost unbroken continuity, 
though from time to time the record is somewhat obscured by 
migrations from the Old World ’and South America. As a rule, 
however, it is easy to distinguish between the immigrant and the 
indigenous elements of the fauna. 

^ In the Miocene beds of Steinheim, Wurtemberg, occur countlesH fresh-water sheila, 
which show numerous lines of modification, but these have been very differently inter- 
pieted by different writers 

“ D. H. Scott, Studies in Fossil Botany, p. 524. London, 1900. 
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From their gregariouei habits and individual abundance, the 
history of many hoofed animals is preserved with especial clearness. 
So well known as to have become a commonplace, is the phylogeny 
of the horses, which, contrary to all that would have been expected, 
ran the greater part of its course in North America. So far as it has 
yet been traced, the line begins in the lower Eocene with the genus 
Eohippm, a little creature not much larger than a cat, which has 
a short neck, relatively short limbs, and, in particular, short feet, 
with four functional digits and a splint-like rudiment in the fore-foot, 
three functional digits and a rudiment in the hind-foot. Tlie fore- 
arm bones (ulna and radius) are complete and separate, as are also 
the bones of the lower leg (fibula and tibia). The skull has a short 
face, with the orbit, or eye-socket, incompletely enclosed with bone, 
and the brain-case is slender and of small capacity. The teeth are 
short- crowned, the incisors without “mark,” or enamel pit, on the 
cutting edge ; the ‘premolars are all smaller and simpler than the 
molars. The pattern of the upj)ei molars is so entirely different 
from that seen in the modern horses that, without the intermediate 
connecting steps, no one would have ventured to derive the later 
from the earlier plan. This pattern is quadritubercular, with four 
principal, conical cusps arranged in two transverse pairs, forming 
a square, and two minute cuspules between each transverse pair, 
a tooth which is much more pig-like than horse like. In the lower 
molars the cusps have already united to form two crescents, one 
behind the other, forming a pattern which is extremely common 
in the early representatives of many different families, both of the 
Perissodactyla and the Artiodactyla. In spite of the manifold 
differences in all parts of the skeleton between Eohippm and the 
recent horses, the farmer has stamped upon it an equine character 
which is unmistakable, though it can hardly be expressed in words. 

Each one of the different Eocene and Oligocene horizons has its 
characteristic genus of horses, showing a slow, steady progress in 
a definite direction, all parts of the structure pai ticipating in the 
advance. It is not necessary to follow each of these successive steps 
of change, but it should be emphasised that the changes are gradual 
and uninterrupted The genus Mesohippas, of the middle Oligocene, 
may be selected as a kind of half-way stage in the long progression. 
Comparing Mesohippm with EoMppm^ we observe that the former 
is much larger, some species attaining the size of a sheep, and has 
a relatively longer neck, longer limbs and much more elongate feet, 
which are tridactyl, and the middle toe is so enlarged that it bears 
most of the weight, while the lateral digits are very much more 
slender. The fore-arm bones have begun to co-ossify and the ulna 
is greatly reduced, while the fibula, though still complete, is hardly 
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more than a thread of bone. The skull ha^ a longer face and a nearly 
enclosed orbit, and the brain-case is fuller and more capacious, the 
internal cast of which shows that the brain was richly convoluted. 
The teeth are still very short-crowned, but the upper incisors plainly 
show the beginning of the “ mark ” ; the premolars have assumed the 
molar form, and the upper molars, though plainly derived from those 
of Eohippm^ have made a long stride toward the horse pattern, in 
that the separate cusps have united to form a continuous outer wall 
and two transverse crests. 

In the lower Miocene the interesting genus Desniatippm shows 
a further advance in the develops nt of the teeth, which are beginning 
to assume the Jong-crowned sliape, delaying tlie formation of roots ; 
a thin layer of cement covers the crowns, and the transverse crests 
of the up])er grinding teetli display an incipient degree of their 
modern complexity This tooth-pattern is strictly intermediate 
between the recent type and the ancient type seen in Mesohijypm 
and its predecessors. The upper Miocene genera, Frotohippus ilnd 
Uipparion are, to all intents and purposes, modern in character, but 
their smaller size, tridactyl feet and somewhat shorter-crowned teeth 
arc reminiscences of their ancestry. 

From time to time, when a land-connection between North 
America and Eurasia was established, some of the successive e(piine 
genera migrated to the Old World, but they do not seem to have 
gained a permanent footing there until the end of the Miocene or 
beginning of the Pliocene, eventually diversifying into the horses, 
asses, and zebras of Africa, Asia and Europe. At about the same 
period, the family extended its range to South America and there 
gave rise to a pumber of species and genera, some of them extremely 
peculiar. For some unknown reason, all the hoyse tribe had become 
extinct in the western hemisphere before the Euroi>ean discovery, but 
not until after the native race of man had peopled the continents. 

In addition to the main stem of ecpiine descent, briclK considered 
in the foregoing paragraphs, several side-branches were given off at 
successive levels of the stem. Most of these branches were short- 
lived, but some of them flourished for a considerable ijeriod and 
ramified into^ many species. 

Apparently related to the horses and derived from the same 
root-stock is the family of the Palaeotheres, confined to the Eocene 
and Oligocene of Europe, dying out without descendants. In the 
earlier attempts to work out the history of the horses, as in the 
famous essay of Kowalevsky^ the Paiaeotheres were placed in the 
direct line, because the number of adequately known Eocene mam- 

^ “ Sur VAnchitherium aurehanense Cuv ot sur I’histoire pal6outologique des Chevaux,” 
MSm. de VAcad. Imp. des Sc de St Pitersbourg, xx. no. 5, 1873. 
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mals was then so small, that Cuvier's types were forced into various 
incongruous positions, to serve as ancestors for unrelated series. 

The American family of the Titanotheres may also be distantly 
related to the horses, but passed through an entirely different course 
of development. From the lower Eocene to the lower sub-stage of 
the middle Oligocene the series is complete, beginning with small and 
rather lightly built animals. Gradually the stature and massiveness 
increase, a transverse pair of nasal horns make their appearance and, 
as these increase in size, the canine tusks and incisors diminish 
correspondingly. Already in the oldest known genus the number 
of digits had been reduced to four in the fore-foot and three in.the 
hind, but there the reduction stops, for the increasing body-weight 
made necessary the development of broad and heavy feet. The final 
members of the series comprise only large, almost elephantine animals, 
with immensely developed and very various nasal horns, huge and 
massive heads, and altogether a grotescpie appearance. The growth 
of \he brain did not at all keep pace with the increase of the head 
and body, and the ludicrously small brain may well have been one of 
the factors which determined the startlingly sudden disappearance 
and extinction of the group. 

Less completely known, but of unusual interest, is the genealogy 
of the rhinoceros family, which probably, though not certainly, was 
likewise of American origin. The group in North America at least, 
comprised tlu’ee divisions, or sub-families, of very different pro- 
portions, appearance and habits, representing three divergent lines 
from the same stem. Though the relationship between the three 
lines seems hardly open to ([uestion, yet the form ancestral to all 
of them has not yet been identified. This is because af our still very 
incomplete knowledge of several perissodactyl genera of the Eocene, 
any one of which may eventually prove to be the ancestor sought for. 

The first sub-family is the entirely extinct group of Hyracodonts, 
which may be traced in successive modifications through the upper 
Eocene, lower and middle Oligocene, then disappearing altogether. 
As yet, the hyracodonts have been found only in North America, and 
the last genus of the series, Hyracodoiiy was a cursorial animal. 
Very briefly stated, the modifications consist in a grs^dual increase 
in size, with greater slenderness of proportions, accompanied by 
elongation of the neck, limbs, and feet, which become tridactyl and 
very narrow. The grinding teeth have assumed the rhinoceros-like 
pattern and the premolars resemble the molars in form ; on the 
other hand, the front teeth, ificisors and canines, have become very 
small and are useless as weapons. As the animal had no horns, it 
was quite defenceless and must have found its safety in its swift 
running, for Hyracodon displays many superficial resemblances to 
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the contemporary Ollig^cene horses, and was evidently adapte<i for 
speed. It may well have been the competition of the horses wl|[ich 
led to the extinction of these cursorial rhinoceroses. 

The second sub-family, that of the Amynodonts, followed a 
totally different course of development, becoming short-legged and 
short-footed, massive animals, tlie proportions of which suggest 
aquatic habits; they retained four digits in the front foot Tlie 
animal was well provided with weapons in the large canine tusks, 
but was without horns. Some members of this group extended 
their range to the Old World, but they all died out in the middle 
Oligocene, leaving no successors. 

The sub-family of the true iiiinoceroses cannot yet be certainly 
traced farther back than to the base of the middle Oligocene, though 
some fragmentary remains found in the lower Oligocene are probably 
also referable to it. The most ancient and most primitive member of 
this series yet discovered, the genus Trigonias^ is unmistakably a 
rhinoceros, yet much less massive, having more the proportions of a 
tapir ; it had four toes in the front foot, three in the hind, and had a 
full complement of teeth, except for the lower canines, tliough the 
upper canines arc about to disappear, and the peculiar modification 
of the incisors, characteristic of the true rhinoceroses, is already 
apparent; the skull is hornless. Representatives of this sub-family 
continue through the Oligocene and ISIiocene of North America, 
becoming rare and localised in the Pliocene and then disapjKJaring 
altogether. In the Old World, on the other hand, where the line 
appeared almost as early as it did in America, this group underwent 
a great expansion and ramification, giving rise not oidy to the 
Asiatic and African forms, but also to several extinct series. 

Turning now to the Artiodactyla, we find still another group of 
mammals, that of the camels and llamas, whicli has long vanished 
from North America, yet took its rise and ran the gre^ater part of its 
course in that continent. From the lower I]occne onwarrl the history 
of tthis series is substantially complete, though much remains to be 
learned conceri>ing the earlier members of the* family. The story is 
very like , that of the horses, to which in many respects it runs 
curiously parallel. Beginning with very small, five-toed animals, we 
observe in the^succcssive genera a gradual transformation in all parts 
of the skeleton, an elongation of tho neok, limbs and feet, a reduction 
of the digits from five to two, and eventually the coalescence of the 
remaining two digits into a “ cannon-bone.” The grinding teeth, by 
equally gradual steps, take on the ruiqinant pattern. In the upper 
Miocene the line divides into the two branches of the camels and 
llamas, the former migrating to Eiirasiii and the latter to South 
America, though representatives of Iwth lines persisted in North 
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America until a very late period. Interesting side-branches of this 
line have also been found, one of which ended in the upper Miocene 
in animals which had almost the proportions of the giraffes and must 
have resembled them in appearance. 

The American Tertiary has yielded several other gi^oups of 
ruminant-like animals, some of which fonn beautifully complete 
evolutionary series, but space forbids more than this passing mention 
of them. 

It was in Europe that the Artiodactyla had their principal 
development, and the upper Eocene, Oligocene and Miocene are 
crowded with such an overwhelming number and variety of forms 
that it is hardly possible to marshal them in orderly array and 
determine their mutual relationships. Yet in this chaotic exuberance 
of life, certain important facts stand out clearly, among these none is 
of greater interest and importance than the genealogy of the true 
Ruminants, or Pecdra, which may be traced from the upper Eocene 
onWard. Tlie steps of modification and change are very similar to 
those through which the camel phylum i)a8sed in North America, 
but it is instructive to note that, despite their many resemblances, 
the two series can be connected only in their far distant beginnings. 
The pocoran stock became vastly more expanded and diversified than 
did the camel line and was evidently more plastic and adaptable, 
spreading eventually over all the continents excej)t Australia, and 
forming to-day one of the dominant types of mammals, while the 
camels are on the decline and not far from extinction. The Pecora 
successively ramified into the deer, antelopes, sheep, goats and oxen, 
and did not reach North America till the Miocene, when they were 
already far advanced in specialisation. To this invasion of the 
Pecoi’a, or true runiinants, it seems probable that the decline and 
eventual disapiiearance of the camels is to be ascribed. 

Recent discoveries in Eg}pt have thrown much light upon a 
problem which long baffled the palaeontologist, namely, the origin of 
the elephants^ f]arly representatives of this order. Mastodons, had 
appeared almost simurtaneously (in the geological sense of that word) 
in the upper Miocene of hhirope and North America, but in neither 
continent was any more ancient type known which could plausibly be 
regarded as ancestral to them. Evidently, these problematical animals 
had reached the northern cofitinonts by migrating from some other 
region, but no one could say where that region lay. The Eocene and 
Oligocene beds of the Ffiyoum show us that the region sought for is 
Africa, and that the elephauits form just such a series of gi-adual 
modifications as we have found among other hoofed animals. The 

1 C, W. Andrews, “On the Evolution of the Proboscidea,” Phil Turns. Pay. Soc. 
London, Vol. 19G, 1004, p. 99. 
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later steps of the transformation, by which the mastodons lost their 
lower tusks, and their relatively small and simple grinding teeth 
acquired the great size and highly complex structure of the true 
elephants, may be followed in the uppermost Miocene and Pliocene 
fossils of India and southern Europe. 

Egypt has also of late furnished some very welcome material 
which contributes to the solution of another unsoived problem wliich 
had quite eluded research, the origin of the whales. The toothed- 
whales may be traced back in several more or less parallel lines as 
far as the lower Miocene, but their predecessors in the Oligocene are 
still so incompletely known that safe conclusions can hardly be drawn 
from them. In the middle ICocene of Egypt, however, has been 
found a small, w^hale like animal {Protocetus\ which shows what 
the ancestral tootlied-whale w'as like, and at the same time seems 
to connect these thoroughly marine mammals *with land-animals. 
Though already entirely adapted to an aquatic mode of life, tlie 
teeth, skull and backbone of Protocetm di8i)lay so many differences 
from those of the later whales and so many approximations to those 
of primitive, carnivorous land-mammals, as, in a large degree, to 
bridge over the gai) between the two groups. Thus one of the most 
puzzling of palaeontological questions is in a fair way to receive a 
satisfactory answer. The origin of the whalebone-whales and their 
relations to the toothed-whalcs cannot yet be determined, since the 
necessary fossils have not been discovered. 

Among the carnivorous mammals, phylogenetic series are not so 
clear and {listinct as among the hoofed animals, chiefly because the 
carnivores are individually much less abundant, and well-preserved 
skeletons are among the prizes of the collector. Nevertheless, much 
has already been learned concerning the mutual relations of the 
carnivorous families, and several phylogenetic series, notably that of 
the dogs, are quite complete. It has been made extremely probable 
thali the primitive dogs of the Eocene represent the central stock, 
from wdiich nearlj^ or quite all the other families»branched off, though 
the origin and descent of the cats have not yet been determined. 

It should be clearly understood that the foregoing account of 
mammalian descent is merely a selection of a few representative 
cases and might be almost indefinitely extended. Nothing has been 
said, for example, of the wonderful museum of ancient mammalian 
life which is entombed in the rocks of South America, especially of 
Patagonia, and which opens a world so entirely difterent from that of 
the northern continents, yet exemplifying the same laws of “ descent 
with modification.” Very beautiful phylogenetic series have already 
been established among these most interesting and marvellously 
preserved fossils, but lack of space forbids a considemtion of them. 

13—2 
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The origin of the mammalia, as a class, oflFers a problem of which 
palaeontology can as yet present no definitive solution. Many 
morphologists regard the early amphibia as the ancestral group from 
which the mammals were derived, while most palaeontologists believe 
that the mammals are descended from the reptiles. The most ancient 
known mammals, those from the upper Triassic of Europe and North 
America, are so extremely rare and so very imperfectly known, that 
they give little help in determining the descent of the class, but, on 
the other hand, certain reptilian orders of the Permian period, 
especially well represented in South Africa, display so many and such 
close approximations to mammalian structure, as strongly to suggest 
a genetic relationship. It is difficult to believe that all those like- 
nesses should have been independently acquired and are without 
phylogenetic significance. 

Birds are comparatively rare as fossils and we should therefore 
la^k in vain among them for any such long and closely knit series as 
the mammals display in abundance. Nevertheless, a few extremely 
fortunate discoveries have made it practically certain that birds are 
descended from reptiles, of which they represent a highly specialised 
branch. The most ancient representative of this class is the extra- 
ordinary genus Archaeoptenjx from the upper Jurassic of Bavaria, 
which, though an unmistakable bird, retains so many reptilian 
structures and characteristics as to make its derivation plain. Not 
to linger over anatomical minutiae, it may suffice to mention the 
absence of a horny beak, which is replaced by numerous true teeth, 
and the long lizard-like tail, which is made up of numerous distinct 
vertebrae, each with a pair of (piill-like feathers attached to it. Birds 
with teeth are also found in the Cretaceous, though in most other 
respects the birds df that period had attained a substantially modern 
structure. Concerning the interrelations of the various orders and 
families of birds, palaeontology has as yet little to tell us. 

The life of the Mesozoic era was characterised by an astonishing 
number and variety ef reptiles, which were adapted ^o every mode of 
life, and dominated the air, the sea and the land, and many of which 
were of colossal proportions. Owing to the conditions of preserva- 
tion which obtained during the Mesozoic period, thq history of the 
reptiles is a broken and interrupted one, so that we can make out 
many short series, rather than any one of considerable length. 
While the relations of several reptilian orders can be satisfactorily 
determined, others still baffle us entirely, making their first known 
appearance in a fully difterentiated state. We can trace the descent 
of the sea-dragons, the Ichthyosaurs and Plesiosaurs, from terrestrial 
ancestors, but the most ancient turtles yet discovered show us no 
closer approximation to any other order than do the recent turtles ; 
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and the oldest known Pterosaurs, the flying dragons of the Jurassic, 
are already fully differentiated. There is, however, no ground for 
discouragement in this, for the progress of discovery has been so 
rapid of late years, and our knowledge of Mesozoic life has increased 
with such leaps and bounds, that there is every reason to expect a 
solution of many of the outstanding problems in the near future. 

Passing over the lower vertebrates, for lack of space to give them 
any adequate consideration, we may briefly take up the record of 
invertebrate life. From the overwhelming mass of material it is 
difficult to make a representative selection and even more difficult 
to -state the facts intelligibly without the use of unduly technical 
language and without the ai(l of illustrations. 

Several groups of the IVIollusca, or shell-fish, yield very full and 
convincing evidence of their descent from earlier and simpler forms, 
and of these none is of greater interest than^the Ammonites, an 
extinct order of the cephalopoda. The nearest living ally of the 
ammonites is the pearly nautilus, the other existing cephalopods, 
such as the sejuids, cuttle-fish, octopus, etc., are much more distantly 
related. Like the nautilus, the ammonites all possess a coiled and 
chambered shell, but their esjMicial characteristic is the complexity 
of the “ sutures.’’ By sutures is meant the edges of the transverse 
partitions, or septa, where these join the shell-wall, and their 
complexity in the* fully developed genera is extraordinary, forming 
patterns like the most elaborate oak-leaf embroidery, while in the 
nautiloids the sutures form simple curves. In the rocks of the 
Mesozoic era, wherever conditions of preservation are favourable, 
these beautiful shells are stored in countless multitudes, of an 
incredible variety of form, size and ornamentation, as is shown by 
the fact that nearly oOOO species have already -been described. The 
ammonites are particularly well adapted for phylogenetic studies, 
because, by removing the successive whorls of the coiled shell, the 
ipdividiial development may be followed back in inverse order, to 
the microscopic “protoconch,” or embryoniq shell, which lies con- 
cealed in the middle of the coil. Thus the valuable aid of embryology 
is obtained in determining relationships. 

The descipnt of the ammonites, taken as a group, is simple and 
clear ; they arose as a branch of the nautiloids in the lower Devonian, 
the shells known as goniatites 'having zigzag, angulated sutures. 
Late in the succeeding Carboniferous period appear shells with a 
truly ammonoid complexity of sutures, and in the Permian their 
number and variety cause them to fbrm a striking element of the 
marine faunas. It is in the Mesozoic era, however, that these shells 
attain their full development ; increasing enormously in the Triassic, 
they culminate in the Jurassic in the number of families, genera and 
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species, in the complexity of the sutures, and in the variety of shell- 
ornamentation. A slow decline begins in the Cretaceous, ending in 
the complete extinction of the whole group at the end of that period. 
As a final phase in the history of the ammonites, there appear many 
so-called “ abnormal ” genera, in which the shell is irregularly coiled, 
or more or less uncoiled, in some forms becoming actually straight. 
It is interesting to observe that some of these genera are not natural 
groups, but are “ polyphyletic,” i.e. arc each derived from several 
distinct ancestral genera, which have undergone a similar kind of 
degeneration. 

In the huge assembly of ammonites it is not yet possible- to 
arrange all the forms in a truly natural classification, which shall 
express the various interrelations of the genera, yet several beautiful 
series have already been determined. In these series the individual 
development of the later genera shows transitory stages which are 
permanent in antecedent genera. To give a mere catalogue of names 
without figures would not make these series more intelligible. 

The Brachiopoda, or “lamp-shells,” are a phylum of which com- 
paratively few survive to the present day ; their shells have a 
superficial likeness to those of the bivalved Mollusca, but are not 
homologous with tlie latter, and the phylum is really very distinct 
from the molluscs. While greatly reduced now, these animals were 
incredibly abundant throughout the Palaeozoic wa, great masses of 
limestone being often composed almost exclusively^ of their shells, 
and their variety is in keeping with their individual abundance. As 
in the case of the ammonites, the problem is to arrange this great 
multitude of forms in an orderly array that shall express the 
ramifications of the group according to a genetic system. For many 
brachiopods, both re/^jcnt and fossil, the individual development, or 
ontogeny, has been worked out and has proved to be of great 
assistance in the problems of classification and phylogeny. Already 
very encouraging progress has been made in the solution of these 
problems. All brachiopods form first a tiny, embryonic shell, called 
the protegulum, which'^ is believed to represent the ancestral form of 
the whole group, and in the more advanced genera the devel6pmental 
stages clearly indicate the ancestral genera of the series, the suc- 
cession of adult forms in time corresponding to the order of the 
ontogenetic stages. The transforAiation of the delicate calcareous 
supports of the arms, often exquisitely preserved, are extremely 
interesting. Many of the Palaeozoic genera had these supports 
coiled like a pair of spiral springs, and it has been shown that these 
genera were derived from types in which the supports were simply 
shelly loops. 

The long extinct class of Crustacea known as the Trilobites 
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are i ike wise very favourable subjects for phylogenetic studies. 
So far as the known record can inform us, the trilobites are 
exclusively Palaeozoic in distribution, but their course must have 
begun long before that era, as is shown by the number of distinct 
types among the genera of the lower Cambrian. The group reached 
the acme of abundance and relative importance in the Cambrian and 
Ordovician; then followed a long, slow decline, ending in complete 
and final disappearance before the end of the Permian. The nevsiy- 
hatched and tiny trilobite larva, known as the protaspis, is very near 
to the primitive larval form of all the Crustacea. By the aid of the 
correlated ontogenetic stages an.i the succession of the adult forms 
in the rocks, many phylogenetic series hcve been established and a 
basis for the natui al arrangement nf the whole class has been laid. 

Very instructive series may also be observed among the Echino- 
derms and, what is very rare, we are able in t^iis sub-kingdom to 
demonstrate the derivation of one class from anothei*. Indeed, there 
is much reason to believe that the extinct class C!ystidca of The 
Cambrian is the ancestral group, from which all the other Echino- 
derms, star-fishes, brittle-stars, s('a-urchins, feather-stars, etc., are 
descended. 

The foregoing sketch of the palaeontological record is, of necessity, 
extremely meagre, and does not represent even an outline of the 
evidence, but inertly a few illustrative examples, selected almost at 
random from an •immense body of material. However, it will perhaps 
suffice to show that the geological record is not so hopelessly incom- 
plete as Dni’win believed it to be. Since The Ori(fiu, of Sjmues was 
written, our knoudedge of that record has been enormously extended 
and we now ])osses8, no complete volumes, it is true, but some 
remarkably full and illuminating chapters. Thomain significance of 
the whole lies in the fact, that,yw.‘<^ in propovtion to (he complete 
of the reap'd is the nuequi vocal character of its testimony to the 
trpth of the erointionary theory. 

The test of a true, as distinguished froni^a false, theory is the 
manner in which newly discovered and unanticipated facts arrange 
themselves under it. No more striking illustration of this can be 
found than in the contrjisted fates of Cuvier’s theory and of that of 
Darwin. Even before Cuvier’s death his views had been undermined 
and the progi'ess of discovery soon laid them in irreparable ruin, 
while the activity of half-a-century in many different lines of inquiry 
has established the theory of evolution upon a foundation of ever 
growing solidity. It is Darwin’s imperlfehable glory that he prescribed 
the lines along which all the biological sciences were to advance to 
conquests not dreamed of when he wrote. 
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THE PALAEONTOLOGICAL RECORD 
11. PLANTS 

By D. H. Scott, F.Il.a 

PresidenU of the Llnnean Society. 

There are several points of view ft*om which the subject of the 
, present essay may he regarded. We may consider the fossil record 
of Jilants in its bearing : 1. on the truth of the doctrine of Evolution ; 
\ II. on Phylogeiiy, or the course of Evolution ; III. on the theory of 
I Natural Selection. The remarks which follow, illustrating certain 
asiiects only of an extensive subject, may conveniently be grouped 
under these three headings. 

I. The Truth of EvoLUTIOI^. 

When The Origin of Species was written, it was necessary to 
show that the Geological Ilecord was favourable to, or at least 
consistent with, the Theory of Descent. The point is argued, closely 
and fully, in Chapter x. “On the Imperfection of the Geological 
Record,” and Chapter xi. “ On the Geological Succession of Organic 
Beings”; there is, however, little about plants in these chapters. 
At the present time the truth of Evolution is no longer seriously 
disputed, though there are writers, like Reinke, who insist, and 
rightly so, that the doctrine is still only a belief, rather than an 
established fact of science \ Evidently, then, however little the 
Theory of Descent may be questioned in our own day, it is desirable 
to assure ourselves how the case stands, and in i>articular liow far the 
evidence from fossil plants has grown stronger with time. 

As regards direct evidence for the derivation of one species from 
another, there has probably been little advance since Darwin wrote, 
at least so we must infer from the emphasis laid on the discontinuity 
of successive fossil species by great systematic authorities like 
Grand'Eury and Zeiller in their most recent writings. We must 
either adopt the mutationist views of those authors (referred to in 

^ J. Beinke, “Kritische Abstammungslehre,'’ Wiesner-Festschrift, p. 11, Vienna, 1908. 
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the last section of this essay) or must still rely on Darwin’s explana- / 
tion of the absence of numerous intermediate varieties. The attempts ; 
which have been made to trace, in the Tertiary rocks, the evolution; 
of recent species, cannot, owinpc to the imperfect character of the\ 
evidence, be regarded as wholly satisfactory. 

When we come to groups of a somewhat higher order we have 
an interesting liistory of the evolution of a recent family in the 
work, not yet completed, of Kidston and G Wynne- Vaughan on Uie 
fossil Osmundaceae^ The authors are able, mainly on anatomical 
evidence, to trace back this now limited group of Ferns, through the 
Tertiary and Mesozoic to the i crmian, and to show, with grt5at 
probability, how theii structure has been derived from that of early 
Palaeozoic tyi)eH. 

The histoi-y of the Giiikgoaceae, now represented only by the 
isolated maidenhair tree, scarcely known in % wild state, offers 
another striking example of a family which can be traced with 
certainty to the older Mesozoic and perhaps further back still 

On the wider question of the derivation of the great groups 
of plants, a very considerable ad>ance has been made, and, so far 
as the higher plants are concerned, we are now able to form a far 
better conception than before of the probable course of evolution. 
This is a matter of phylogeny, and the facts will be considered under 
that head ; our imftiediate point is that the new knowledge of the ' 
relations between the classes of plants in question materially 
strengthens the case for the theory of descent. The discoveries 
of the last few years throw light especially on the relation of the 
Angiosperms to the Gymuosperms, on that of the Seed-plants gener- 
ally to the Ferns, and on the interrelations between the various 
classes of the higher Cryptogams. 

That the fossil record has not done still more for Evolution is due 
to the fact that it begins too late — a point on which Darwin laid 
stress® and which has more recently been elaborated by Poulton^ 
An immense projmrtion of the whole evolutionary history lies behind 
the lowqst fossiliferous rocks, and the case is worse for plants than 
for animals, as the record for the former begins, for all practical 
purposes, much higher up in the rocks. 

It may be well here to call attention to a question, often over- 
looked, which has lately been revived by Reinke^. As all admit, 

^ Trans. Royal Noe JCdinbiirgh, Vol. 45, Pt. m. 1907, Vol. 46, Pt. n 1908, Vol. 40, 
Pt. in. 1909. 

* See Seward and Gowan, “The Maidenhair Tree (Ginkgo biloba),*^ Annals of Botany y 
Vol. XIV. 1900, p. 109; also A, Sprecher, Le Ginkgo biloba L., Geneva, 1907. 

^ Origin of Species {0th edit.), p. 286. 

* Essays on Evolution, pp. 46 et beq., Oxford, 1908. 

" Reinke, loc. cit. p. 13. 
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we know nothing of the origin of life ; consequently, for all we 
can tell, it is as probable that life began, on this planet, with 
many living things, as with one. If the first organic beings were 
many, they may have been heterogeneous, or at least exposed to 
different conditions, from their origin ; in either case there would 
have been a number of distinct series from the beginning, and if so 
we should not be justified in assuming that all organisms are related 
to one another. There may conceivably be several of the original 
lines of descent still surviving, or represented among extinct forms — 
to reverse the remark of a distinguished botanist, there may be 
several Vegetable Kingdoms ! However improbable this may sound, 
the possibility is one to be borne in mind. 

That all vasculay* plants really belong to one stock seems certain, 
and here the palaeontological record has materially strengthened the 
case for a monophyletic history. The Bryophyta are not likely to be 
absolutely distinct, for their sexual organs, and the stomata of the 
Mfisses strongly suggest community of descent with the higher plants ; 
if this be so it no doubt establishes a certain presumption in favour 
of a common origin for plants generally, for the gap between “Mosses 
and Ferns’' has been regarded as the widest in the Vegetable King- 
dom. The direct evidence of consanguinity is liowever much weakci* 
when we come to the Algae, and it is conceivable (even if improbable) 
that the higher plants may have had a distinct ancestry (now wholly 
lost) from the beginning. The (piestion had been raised in Darwins 
time, and he referred to it in these words. “Ko doubt it is possible, 
as Mr (k 11. Lewes has urged, that at the fii'st commencement of life 
many different forms were evolved ; but if so, we may conclude that 
only a very few have left modified descendants This (piestion, 
though it deserves a.ttention, does not immediately affect the subject 
of the palaeontological record of plants, for there can be no reasonable 
doubt as to the interrelationship of those groups on which the record 
at present throws light. 

The past history of plants by no means shows si regular pro- 
gression from the simple to the complex, but olten the contrary. 
This apparent anomaly is due to two causes. 

1. The palaeobotanical record is essentially the. story of the 
successive ascendancy of a series of dominant families, each of which 
attained its maximum, in organisation as well as in extent, and then 
sank into comparative obscurity, giving place to other families, which 
under new conditions were bettor able to take a leading place. As 
each family ran its downward course, either its members underwent an 
actual reduction in structure as they became relegated to herbaceous 
or perhaps aquatic life (this may have happened with the Horsetails 

^ Origin of Species, p. 425. 
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and with Isoetes if derived from Lepidodendreae), or the higher i 
branches of the family were crowded out altogether and only the, 
‘‘poor relations” were able to maintain their position by evading 
the competition of tlie ascendant races ; this is also illustrated by 
the history of the Lycopod phylum. In either case there would result 
a lowering of the type of organisation within the group. 

2. The course of real progress is often from the complex to the 
simple. If, as we shall find some grounds for believing, the Ang’o- 
sperms came from a type with a flower resembling in its complexity 
that of Mesozoic “ Cycads,” almost the whole evolution of the flowei* ' 
in the highest plants has been a |^«roccs8 of reduction. The stamen, 
in particular, has undoubtedly become extremely simplified during' 
evolution ; in the most primitive known seed-plants it was a highly 
compound leaf or pinna; its reduction has gone on in the Conifers 
and modern C^ycads, as well as in the Aiigiosperms, though in dillerent 
w^ays and to a varying extent. 

The seed offers another striking examjdc; the Palaeozoic ^edtls^f 
(if we leave the seed-like organs of certain Jj 3 (;oi)o( 1 s out of conside- 
ration) wo’e always, so far as we know, highly complex structures, 
•with an elaborate vascular system, a pollen -chamber, and often a, 
nxlTCh-differentiated tesbi. In the present day such seeds exist only . 
in a few (lymnosperms which retain their ancient characters — in all .' 
the higher Spermophytes the structure is very much simplified, aud| 
this holds good even in the Coniferae, where there is no counter-' 
vailing complication of ovary and stigma. 

Reduction, iu fact, is not always, or even generally, the same 
thing as degeneration. Simplification of parts is one of the most 
usual means of advance for the organism as a whole. A large pro- 
portion of the higher plants are microphylloiis.in comparison with ^ 
the highly megaphyllous fern-like forms from which they appear to j 
have been derived. 

Darwin treated the general (piestion of advance in organisation 
with much caution, saying: “The geological record... d(»es not extend 
far enough back, to show with unmistakeable'clearness that within 
the knowfi history of the world organisation has largely advanced^” 
Further on^ ^he gives two standards by which advance may be 
measured: “We ought not solely to compare the highest members 
of a class at any two periods ..Rlit we ought to compare all the 
members, high and low, at the two periods.” Judged by cither 
standard the Horsetails and Club Mosses of the Carboniferous were 
higher than those of our own day, and -the same is true of the Meso- 
zoic Cycads. There is a general advance in the succession of classes, 
but not within each class. 

1 Origin of Species, p. 308. 


* Ihid. p. 309. 
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Darwin’s argument that “the inhabitants of the world at each 
I successive period in its history have beaten their predecessors in the 
i race for life, and are, in so far, higher in the scale ^ ” is unanswerable, 

' but we must remember that “higher in the scak” only means “better 
adapted to the existing conditions'^ Darwin points out® that species 
have remained unchanged for long periods, probably longer than the 
periods of modification, and only underwent change when the con- 
ditions of tlicir life were altered. Higher organisation, judged by 
' the test of success, is thus purely relative to the changing conditions, 
a fact of which we have a striking illustration in the sudden in- 
coming of the Angiosperms with all their wonderful floral adaptations 
, to fertilisation by the higher families of Insects. 

II. Phylogeny. 

The question dr phylogeny is really inseparable from that of the 
tidth of the doctrine of evolution, for we cannot have historical 
evidence that evolution has actually taken place without at the same 
time having evidence of the course it has followed. 

As already pointed out, the progiess hitherto made has been 
rather in the way of joining up the great classes of plants than in 
tracing the descent of particular species or genera of the recent flora. 
There appears to be a diflerence in this respect from the Animal 
record, which tells us so much about the descent, of living species, 
such as the elephant or the horse. I’he reason for this difference is 
no doubt to be found in the fact that the later part of the palaeonto- 
logical record is the most satisfactory in the case of animals and the 
least so in the case of plants. The Tertiary plant-remains, in the 
great majority of instances, are impressions of leaves, the conclusions 
to be drawn fi’om which are highly precarious ; until the whole 
subject of Angiospermous palaeobotany has been reinvestigated, it 
would be rash to venture on any statements as to the descent of the 
families of Dicotyledons or Monocotyledons. 

Our attention will be concentrated on the following questions, all 
I relating to the phylogeny of main gi-oups of plants : i. The Origin of 
I the Angiosperms. ii. The Origin of the Seed-plants, iii. The Origin 
I of the different classes of the Higher Cryptogamia. 

i. y/w' Origin of the, Angiosperms. 

The fii'st of these questions has long been the great crux of 
botanical phylogeny, and until quite recently no light had been 
thrown upon the difficulty. The Angiospenns are the Flowering 
Plants, par excellence^ and form, beyond comparison, the dominant 
^ Ongm of Species, p. 315. * Ibid. p. 279. 
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sub-knigdom in the flora of our own age, including, apart from a few 
Conifers and Ferns, all the most familiar plants of our fields and 
gardens, and practically all plants of service to man. All recent 
work has tended to separate the Angiosperms more widely from the 
other seed-plants now living, the Gymnosperms. Vast as is the 
range of organisation presented by the great modem sub-kingdom, 
embracing forms adapted to every environment there is yet a marked 
uniformity in certain points of structure, as in the development of 
the embryo-sac and its contents, the pollinati(Ui through the inter- 
vention of a stigma, the strange phenomenon of double fertilisation \ 
th <4 structure of the stamens, a^ul the arrangement of the parts of 
the flower. All these points are common to Monocotyledons and 
Dicotyledons, and separate the Angiosperms collectively from allj 
other jdants. 

In geological history the Angiosperms first appear in the Lower 
Cretaceous, and by Upper Cretaceous times had already swamped 
all other vegetation and seized the dominant position which they 
still hold. Thus they are isolated structurally from the rest of the 
Vegetable Kingdom, while historically they suddenly ai)pear, almost 
in full force, and api)arent]y without intermediaries with other groups. 
To quote Darwin’s vigorous words: “The rapid development, as far 
as wo can judge, of all the higher plants within recent geological 
times is an abomingible mystery A couple of years later he made 
a bold suggestion (which he only called an “ idle thought ”) to meet 
this difficulty. He says : “ I have been so astonished at the appa- 
rently suddc.n coming in of the higher phanerogams, that 1 have 
sometimes fancied that development might have slowly gone on for 
an immense period in some isolated continent or large island, perhaps 
near the South Pole^.” This idea of an Angiospermous invasion from 
some lost southern land has sometimes been revived since, but has 
not, so far as the writer is aware, been supported evidence. Light 
on the problem has come from a diflerent direction. 

The immense development of plants with the habit of Cycads, 
during the Mesozoic Period up to the Lowei- Cretaceous, has long 
been known. The existing Order ( -ycadaceae ib a small family, with 
9 genera and perhaps’ 100 species, occurring in the tropical and 
sub-tropical ’zones of both the Old and New World, but nowhere 
forming a dominant feature in the vegetation. Some few attain the 
stature of small trees, while in the majority the stem is short, though 
often living to a great age. The large pinnate or rarely bipinnate 

^ One sperm fertilising the egg, while the otfier unites with the embryo-sac nucleus, 
itself the product of a nuclear fusion, to give rise to a nutritive tissue, the endosperm, 

* More Letters of Charles Darwin^ Vol. ii. p. 20, letter to J. D. Hooker, 1870. 

Ilitd. p. 26, letter to Hooker, 1881. 
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leaves give the Cycads a superficial resemblance in habit to Palms. 
Recent Cycads are dioecious ; throughout the family the male fructifi- 
cation is in the form of a cone, each scale of the cone representing 
^a stamen, and bearing on its lower surface numerous pollen-sacs, 
/' grouped in sori like the sporangia of Fenia In all the genera, except 
Cycas itself, the female fructifications are likewise cones, each carpel 
bearing two ovules on its margin. In Cycas, however, no female 
cone is produced, but the leaf-like carpels, bearing from two to six 
ovules each, are borne directly on the main stem of the plant in 
rosettes alternating with those of the ordinary leaves — the most 
primitive arrangement known in any living seed-plant. The whole 
Order is relatively primitive, as shown most strikingly in its crypto- 
garnic mode of fertilisation, by means of spermatozoids, which it shares 
with the maidenhair tree alone, among recent seed-plants. 

In all the older Mesozoic rocks, from the Trias to the Lower 
Cretaceous, plants of the Cycad class (Cycadoi)hyta, to use Nathorst’s 
comprehensive mime) are extraordinarily abundant in all parts of the 
world ; in fact they were almost as prominent in the flora of those 
ages as the Dicotyledons are in that of our own day. In habit 
and to a great extent in anatomy, the Mesozoic Cycadophyta for the 
most part much resemble the recent Cycadaceae. But, strange to 
say, it is only in the rarest cases that the fructification has proved 
to Be of the simple type characteristic of the recent family; the vast 
majority of the abundant fertile specimens yielded by the Mesozoic 
rocks possess a type of reproductive apparatus far more elaborate 
than anything known in Cycadaceae or other Gymnosperms. The 
predominant Mesozoic family, characterised by this advanced repro- 
ductive organisation, is known as the Bennettiteae ; in habit these 
plants resembled the^ more stunted CV^”‘^ds of the recent flora, but 
differed from them in the presence of numerous lateral fructifi- 
cations, like large buds, borne on the stem among the crowded bases 
of the leaves. The organisation of these fructifications was first 
worked out on European specimens by Carruthers, Solms-Laubach, 
Lignier and others, but these observers had only more or less ripe 
fruits to deal with; the complete structure of the flower has only 
'been elucidated within the last few years by the researches of 
AVieland on the magnificent American material, derived from the 
Upper Jurassic and Lower Cretaceous beds of Maryland, Dakota and 
Wyoming \ The word “flower” is used deliberately, for reasons 
which will be apparent from the following brief description, based 
on Wieland’s observations. 

The fructification is attached to the stem by a thick stalk, 
which, in its upper part, bears a large number of 8i)irally arranged 

1 G. R. WielaDd, Ameucan Fossil Cycads, Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1906. 
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bracts, forming collectively a kind of periant b an d completely en- 
closing the essential organs of r^i-oductiqn. The latter consist of 
a whorl of stamens, of extremely elaborate structure, surrounding a 
central cone or receptacle bearing numerous ovulea The stamens 
resemble the fertile fronds of a fern ; they are of a compound, 
pinnate form, and bear very large numbers of pollen-sacs, each of 
which is itself a compound structure consisting of a number of com- 
partments in which the pollen was formed. In their lower part the 
stamens are fused together by their stalks, like the ‘'monadelphous” 
stamens of a mallow. The numerous ovules bonie on the centml 
receptacle are stalked, and are intennixed with sterile scales ; the 
latter arc expanded at their outer ends, which are united to form a 
kind of pericarp or ovary-wall, only inter: upted by the protruding 
inicropyles of the ovules. There is thus an approach to the closed 
pistil of an Angiosperin, but it is evident that the ovules received 
the pollen directl} . The whole fructification is of Harge size ; in the 
case of Cycadfoklea daeotemis, one of the species investigated li^ 
AVieland, the total length, in the bud condition, is about 12 cm., 
half of which belongs to the peduncle. 

The general arrangement of the organs is manifestly the same 
as in a typical Angiospermous flower, with a central pistil, a sur- 
rounding whorl of stamens and an enveloping j)erianth ; there is, 
as we have seen, some approach to the closed ovary of an An gip - 
sperm ; another point, first discovered nearly 20 years ago by SohrS- 
Laiibach in his investigation of a British species, is that the seed 
was practically “ exalbuminous,” its cavity being filled by the large, 
dicotyledonous embryo, whereas in all known Oymnosperms a large 
part of the sac is occupied by a nutritive tissue, the prothallus or 
endosperm ; here also we have a condition only met with elsewhere 
among the higher Flowering Plants. 

Taking all the characters into account, the indications of affinity 
between the Mesozoic Cycadophyta and the Angiospenns appear 
extremely significant, as was recognised by Wieland when he first 
discovered the •hermaphrodite nature of the •Bennettitean flower. 
The Angigspenn with which he specially compared the fossil type 
was the Tulip tree ( Liriodendron) and certainly there is a remarkable 
analogy with the Magnoliaceous flowers, and with those of related 
orders such as Kanunculaceae and. the Water-lilies. It cannot, of 
course, be maintained that the Bennettiteae, or any other Mesozoic 
Cycadophyta at present known, were on the direct line of descent 
of the Angiospenns, for there are some important points of diflereiice, 
as, for example, in the great complexity of the stamens, and in the 
fact that the ovary- wall or pericarp was not formed by the carpels 
themselves, but by the accompanying sterile scale-leaves. Botanists, 
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since the discovery of the bisexual flowers of the Bennettiteae, 
have expressed different views as to the nearness of their relation 
to the higher Flowering Plants, but the points of agreement are 
so many that it is difficult to resist the conviction that a real 
relation exists, and that the ancestry of the Angiosperms, so long 
shrouded in complete obscurity, is to be sought among the great 
plexus of Cycad-like plants which dominated the floi$' of the world 
m Mesozoic times \ 

The great complexity of the Bcnnettitean flower, the earliest 
known fructification to which the word “flower’' can be applied 
without forcing the sense, renders it mpbable, as Wieland and 
others have pointed out, that the e\^ition of the flowef in 
^giosperms has consisted essentially in a process of reduction, 
and that the simplest forms of flower are not to be regarded as the 
I most primitive. The older morphologists generally took the view 
that such simple lowers were to be explained as reductions from 
a,^more perfect type, and this opinion, though abandoned by many 
later writers, appears likely to be true when we consider the elabora- 
tion of floral structure attained among the Mesozoic Cycadophyta, 
which preceded the Angiosperms in evolution. 

If, as now seems probable, the Angiosperms were derived from 
ancestors allied to the Cycads, it wpuld naturally follow that the 
Dicotyledons were first evolved, for their structure has most in 
common with that of the Cycadophyta. We t/nould then have to 
regard the Monocotyledons as a side-line, divergiiig probably at a 
very early stage from the main dicotyledonous stock, a view which 
many botanists have maintained, of late, on other grounds'^. So far, 
however, as the palaeontological record shows, the Monocotyledons 
were little if at all later in their appearance than the Dicotyledons, 
though always subofdiiiate in numbers. Tlie typical and beautifully 
preserved Palm-wood fi’om Cretaceous rocks is striking evidence 
of the early evolution of a characteristic monocotyledonous family. 
It must be admitted that the whole question of the evolution, of 
Monocotyledons remains to te solved. 

Accepting, provisionally, the theory of the cycadophytic origin 
of Angiosperms, it is interesting to sec to what further conclusions 
we are led. The Bennettiteae, at any rate, were still at the gym- 
nospermows level as regards their pollination, for the exposed 

^ On this subject see, in addition to Wieland’s great work above cited, F. W. Oliver, 
“ Pteridosperms and Angiosperms,” New Phytologist, Vol. v, 1906; D H. Scott, “The 
Flowenng Plants of the Mesozoic Age in the Light of Recent Discoveries,” Journal E. 
Microscop. Soc. 1907, and especially E.*A. N. Arber and J. Parkin, ” On the Origin of Angio- 
sperms,” Journal Linn. Soc. (Bot.) Vol. xxxvin. p. 29, 1907. 

^ See especially Ethel Sargant, “ The Reconstruction of a Race of Primitive Angio- 
sperms,” Annals of Botany , Vol. xxn. p. 121, 1908. 
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micropyles of the ovules were in a position to receive the pollen 
directly, without the intervention of a stigma. K is thus indicated 
that the_Ang?ospenns sprang from a gymnospermous source, and, 
that the two great^pfiyla of Seed-plants have not been distinct 
from the first, though no doubt the great majority of known 
Gyrnnosperms, especially the Coniferae, represent branch-lines of 
their own. 

The stamens of the Bennettiteae are arranged precisely as in 
an angiospermous flower, but in fonn and structure they are like 
the fertile fronds of a Fern, in fact the compound pollen-sacs, or 
synangia as they are technically called, almost exactly agree with 
thd si)ore-8acs of a particular lamily of Ferns — the Marattiaceae, a 
limited group, now mainly tropical, which was probably more promi- 
nent in the later Palaeozoic times tlian at present The scaly hairs, 
or ramenta, which clothe every part of the plant, are also like those 
of Fenis. • 

It is not likely that the characters in which the Bennettiteae 
resemble the Ferns came to them directly from ancestors belonging 
to that class ; an extensive group of Seed-plants, the Pteridospermeae, 
existed in Palaeozoic times and bear evident marks of affinity with 
the Feni phylum. The fern-like characters so remarkably persistent 
in the highly organised Cycadophyta of the Mesozoic were in all 
likelihood derived through the Pteridosperins, plants which show an 
unmistakable approach to the cycadophytic type. 

The family B6nnettiteae thus presents an extraordinary association 
of characters, exhibiting, side by side, features which belong to the 
Angiosperms, the Gyrnnosperms and the Ferns. 

ii. Origin of Seed-plants, 

The general relation of the gymnospermous Seed-plants to the 
Higher Cryptogamia was cleared up, independently of fossil evidence, 
by the brilliant researches of Ilofineister, dating from the middle 
of the past century \ He showed that “the embryo-sac of the 
Coniferae ma^ be looked upon as a spore remaining enclosed in 
its sporangium ; the prothaliium which it forms does not come to 
the light^.” He thus determined the homologies on the female side. 
Eecognising, as some previous observers had already done, that the 
micro^ores of those Cryptogams in which two kinds of spore are 
developed, are equivalent to the pollen-grains of the higher plants, 
he further pointed out that fertilisation “in the Rhizocarpeae and 

^ W. Hoftfieister, On the Germination, Development and Fructification of the Higher 
Cryptogamia, Bay Society, London, 1862. The original German treatme appeared in 
1861. 

3 Ibid. p. 438. 
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I SelagineUae takes place by free sx>ermatozoa) and in the Coniferae 
I by a pollen-tube, in the interior of which spermatozoa are probably 
I formed” — a remarkable instance of prescience, for though sperma- 

* tozoids have not been found in the Conifers proper, they were 
f demonstrated in the allied groups Cycadaceae and Ginkgo, in 1896, 
; by the Japanese botanists Ikeno and Hirase. A new link was thus 

• established between the Gymnosperms and the Cryptogams. 

It remained uncertain, however, from which line of Cryptogams 
the gymnospermous Seed-plants had sprung. The great point of 
morphological comj[)arison was the presence of two kinds of spore, 
and this was known to occur in the recent Lycopods and Water-fems 
(Rhizocarpeae) and was also found in fossil representatives of 'the 
third phylum, that of the Horsetails. As a matter of fact all the 
three great Cryptogamic classes have found champions to maintain 
their claim to the ancestry of the Seed-plants, and in every case 
fossil evidence waa called in. For a long time the Lycopods were 
tl\p favourites, while the Ferns found the least support. The writer 
remembers, however, in the year 1881, hearing the late Prof. Sachs 
maintain, in a lecture to his class, that the descent of the Cycads 
could be traced, not merely from Ferns, but from a definite family of 
Ferns, the Marattiaceae, a view which, though in a somewhat crude 
form, anticipated more modern ideas. 

Williamson appears to have been the first to recognise the 
presence, in the Carboniferous flora, of plants coiiibining the charac- 
ters of Ferns and Cycads \ This conclusion was first reached in the 
case of the genera Heterangium and Lyginodendron, plants, which 
with a wholly fem-like habit, were found to unite an anatomical 
structure holding the balance between that of Ferns and Cycads, 
Heterangium inclining more to the former and Lyginodendron to the 
latter. Later researches placed Williamson's original suggestion on 
a firmer basis, and clearly proved the intermediate nature of these 
genera, and of a number of others, so far as their vegetative organs 
were concerned. This stage in our knowledge was marked by the 
institution of the class Cycadofilices by Potoiiii^ in 189^. 

Nothing, however, was known of the organs of reproduction of 
the Cycadofilices, until F. W. Oliver, in 1903, identified* a fossil 
seed, Lagenostoma Lomaxi^ as belonging to Lyginodendron, the 
identification depending, in the first instance, on the recognition 
of an identical form of gland, of very characteristic structure, on the 
vegetative organs of Lyginodendron and on the cupule enveloping 
the seed. This evidence was supported by the discovery of a close 
anatomical agreement in other res|)ects, as well as by constant 

* See especially hia “ Organisation of the Fossil Plants of the Coal-Measures/’ Part xiii, 
Phil. Trans. Royal Soc. 1887, b. p. 299. 
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association between the seed and the plants The structure of the 
seed of Lyginodendron, proved to be of the same general type as 
that of the Cycads, as shown especially by the presence of a pollen- 
chamber or special cavity for the reception of the pollen-grains, an 
organ only known in the Cycads and Ginkgo among recent plants. 

Within a few months after the discovery of the seed of Lygino- 
dendron, Kidston found the large, nut-like seed of a Neuropteris, 
another fern-like Carboniferous plant, in actual connection with the 
pinnules of the frond, and since then seeds have been observed on 
the frond in species of Aneimites and Pecopteris, and a vast body 
of evidence, direct or indirect, has accumulated, showing that a large 
proportion of the Palaeozoic plants formerly classed as Ferns were in 
reality reproduced by seeds of the sai^ie type as those of recent 
Cycadaceae®. At the same time, the anatomical structure, where it 
is open to investigation, confirms the suggestion given by the habit, 
and shows that these early seed-bearing plants had a real affinity 
with Ferns, This conclusion received strong corroboration whwi 
Kidston, in 1905, discovered the male organs of Lyginodendron, and 
showed that they were identical with a fructification of the genus 
Crossotheca, hitherto regarded as belonging to Marattiaceous Ferns I 
The general conclusion which follows from the various obser- 
vations alluded to, is that in Palaeozoic times there was a great 
body of jdants (including, as it appears, a large majority of the 
fossils previously regarded as Ferns) which had attained the rank of 
Spermophyta, bearing seeds of a Cycadean tyi)e on fronds scarcely 
differing from the vegetative foliage, and in other respects, namely 
anatomy, habit and the structure of the pollen-bearing organs, re- 
taining many of the characters of Fenis. From this extensive class 
of plants, to which the name Pteridosperineae has been given, it 
can scarcely be doubted that the abundant Cycadophyta, of the 
succeeding Mesozoic period, were derived This conclusion is of 
far-reaching significance, for we have already found reason to think 
that the Angiosperms themselves sprang, in later times, from the 
Cycadophytic stock , it thus appears that the Kern-phylum, taken in 
a broad sijnse, ultimately represents the source from which the main 
line of descent of the Phanerogams took its rise. 

It must further be bonie in mind that in the Palaeozoic period 
there existed another group of seed-bearing plants, the Cordaiteae, 

^ F. W, Oliver and D. H. Scott, “On the Structure of the Palaeozoic Seed, Lagenostoma 
Loutuxi, etc.” JPhtl. Tram. Royal Soc. Vol. 197, b. 1904 

2 A summary of the evidence will be found in the writer’s article “On the present 
position of Palaeozoic Botany,” Progressus Ret Botamcae, 1907, p. 139, and Studies in 
Fossil Botany t Vol. ii. (2nd edit.) London, 1909. 

* Eidston, “ On the Microsporaugia of the Pteridospeimeae, etc.” Phd. Tram. Royal 
Soc. Vol. 198, B. 1900. 
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far more advanced than the Pteridospermeae, and in many respects 
approaching the Coniferae, which themselves begin to appear in the 
latest Palaeozoic rocks. The Cordaiteae^ while wholly different in 
habit from the contemporary fem-like Seed-plants, show unmis- 
takable signs of a common origin with them. Not only is there 
a whole series of forms connecting the anatomical structure of the 
Cordaiteae with that of the Lyginodendreae among Pteridosperms, 
but a still more important point is that the seeds of the Cordaiteae, 
which have long been known, are of the same Cycadean type as those 
of the Pteridosperms, so that it is not always possible, as yet, to 
discriminate between the seeds of the two groups. These facts 
indicate that the same fern-like stock which gave rise to the CycJwio- 
phyta and through them, as appears probable, to the Angiosperms, 
was also the source of the Cordaiteae, which in their turn show 
manifest affinity with some at least of the Coniferae. Unless the 
latter are an artificial group, a view which does not commend itself 
tg the writer, it would appear probable that the Gymnosperms 
generally, as well as the Angiosperms, were derived from an ancient 
race of Cryptogams, most nearly related to the Ferns \ 

It may be mentioned here that the small gymnospermous 
group Gnetales (including the extraordinary West African plant 
Welwitschia) which were formerly regarded by some authorities 
as akin to the Equisetales, have recently been referred, on better 
grounds, to a common origin with the Angiosperms, from the 
Mesozoic Cycadophyta. 

The tendency, therefore, of modern work on the palaeontological 
record of the Seed-plants has been to exalt the importance of the 
Fern-phylum, which, on present evidence, appears to be that from 
which the great majority, possibly the whole, of the Spermophyta 
have been derived.’* 


One word of caution, however, is necessary. The Seed-plants 
are of enormous antiquity ; both the Pteridosperms and the more 
highly organised family Cordaiteae, go back as far in geological 
history (namely to the Devonian) as the Ferns themselves or any 
other Vascular Cryptogams. It must therelore be understood that 
in speaking of the derivation of the Spermophyta from the Fern- 
phylum, we refer to that phylum at a very early stage, probably 
earlier than the most ancient period to which our record of land- 
plants extends. The affinity between the oldest Seed-plants and the 
Ferns, in the widest sense, seems established, but the common stock 
from which they actually arose is still unknown ; though no doubt 


» Some botaniBts, however, beheve that the Coniferae, or Bume of them, are probably 
more nearly related to the Lycopods. See Seward and Ford, “ The Araucaneaef Becen t 
and Extinct,” Phil. Trans, Royal Soc. Vol. 198, b. 1906 
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neart^r to the Ferns than to any other group, it must have differed . 
widely from the Ferns as we now know them, or perhaps even from 
any which the fossil record has yet revealed to us. 

iii. The Origin of the Higher Cryptogamia, 

The Sub-kingdom of the higher Spore-plants, the Cryptogamia 
possessing a vascular system, was more prominent in early geological 
periods than at present. It is true that the dominance of the Pteri- 
dophyta in Palaeozoic times has been miMjh exaggerated owing to 
the* assumption that everything which looked like a Fern really was 
a Fern. But, allowing for the fact, now established, that most of the 
Palaeozoic fem-like plants were already Spermophyta, there remains 
a vast mass of Cryptogamic forms of that period, and the familiar 
statement that they formed the main constituent iof the Coal-forests 
still holds good. The three classes, Ferns (Filicales), Horsetails J 
(Equisc tales) and Club-mosses (Lycopodiales), under which we now ' 
group the Vascular Cryptogams, all extend back in geological history 
as far as we have any record of the flora of the land ; in the Palaeo- 
zoic, however, a fourth class, the Sphenophyllales, was present. 

As regards the early history of the Ferns, which are of special 
interest from their relation to the Seed-plants, it is impossible to 
speak quite positively, owing to the difficulty of discriminating 
between true fossil Ferns and the Pteridosperms which so closely 
simulated them. The difficulty especially affects the question of the 
position of Marattiaceous Ferns in the Palaeozoic Floras. This 
family, now so restricted, was until recently believed to have been 
one of the most important groups of Palaeozoic plants, especially 
during later Carboniferous and Permian times. •Evidence both from 
anatomy and from sporangial characters appeared to establish this 
conclusion. Of late, however, doubts have arisen, owing to the 
discovery that some supposed members of the Marattiaceae bore 
seeds, and that a fonn of fructification previously referred to that 
family (Qrossotheca) was really the pollen-bearing apparatus of a 
Pteridosperm (Lyginodendron). The question presents much diffi- 
culty ; though it seems certain that our ideas of the extent of the 
family in Palaeozoic times will have to l^e restricted, there is still a 
decided balance of evidence in favour of the view that a considerable 
body of Marattiaceous Ferns actually existed. The plants in question 
were of large size (often arborescent) and highly organised — they 
represent, in fact, one of the highest developments of the Fern-stock, 
rather than a primitive type of the class. 

There was, however, in the Palaeozoic period, a considerable 
gi’oup of comparatively simple Ferns (for which Arber has proposed 
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the collective name Primofilices) ; the best known of these are 
referred to the family Botryopterideae, consisting of plants of small 
or moderate dimensions, with, on the whole, a simple anatomical 
structure, in certain cases actually simpler than that of any recent 
Perns. On the other hand the sporangia of these plants were usually 
borne on special fertile fronds, a mark of rather high differentiation. 
This group goes back to the Devonian and includes some of the 
earliest types of Fern with which we are acquainted. It is probable 
that the Primofilices (though not the particular family Botryopte- 
rideac) represent the stock from which the various families of modern 
Ferns, already developed in the Mesozoic period, may have sprung. 

None of the early Ferns show any clear approach to other classes 
of Vascular Cryptogams ; so far as the fossil record affords any 
evidence, Ferns have always been plants with relatively large and 
usually compound Jeaves. There is no indication of their derivation 
frpm a microphyllous ancestry, though, as we shall see, there is some 
slight evidence for the converse hypothesis. Whatever the origin of 
the Ferns may have been it is hidden in the older rocks. 

It has, however, been held that certain other Cryptogamic phyla 
had a common origin with the Ferns. The Equisetales are at present 
a well-defined group ; even in the rich Palaeozoic floras the habit, 
anatomy and reproductive characters usually render the members of 
this class unmistakable, in spite of the great development and stature 
which they then attained. It is interesting, however, to find that in 
the oldest known representatives of the Equisetales the leaves were 
highly developed and dichotomously divided, thus differing greatly 
from the mere scale-leaves of the recent Horsetails, or even from the 
simple linear leaves of the later Calamites. The early members of 
the class, in their fltrked leaves, and in anatomical characters, show 
an approximation to the Sphenophyllales, which are chiefly repre- 
sented by the large genus Sphenophyllum, ranging through the 
Palaeozoic from the Middle Devonian onwards. These were plants 
with rather slender, libbed stems, bearing whorls ofi wedge-shaped 
or deeply forked leaves, six being the typical number in eaph whorl. 
From their weak habit it has been conjectured, with much proba- 
bility, that tliey may have been climbing plants, like the scrambling 
Bedstraws of our hedgerowa The anatomy of the stem is simple and 
root-like ; the cones are remarkable for the fact that each scale or 
sporophyll is a double structure, consisting of a lower, usually sterile 
lobe and one or more upper lobes bearing the sporangia ; in one 
species both parts of the sporophyll were fertile. Sphenophyllum 
was evidently much specialised ; the only other known genus is based 
on an isolated cone, Cheirostrobus, of Lower Carboniferous age, with 
an extraordinarily complex structure. In this genus especially, but 
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also iL the entire group, there is an evident relation to the Equisetales ; 
hence it is of great interest that Nathorst has described, from the 
Devonian of Bear Island in the Arctic regions, a new genus Pseudo- 
bomia, consisting of large plants, remarkable for their highly com- 
pound leaves which, when found detached, were taken for the fronds 
of a Fern. The whorled arrangement of the leaves, and the habit 
of the plant, suggest affinities either with the Equisetales or the 
Sphenophyllales ; Nathorst makes the genus the type of a new class, 
the Pseudoborniales^. 

The available data, though still very fragmentary, certainly suggest 
thdt both Equisetales and Spheiiophyllales may have sprung from a 
common stock having certain fem-like characters. On the other hand 
the Sphenophylls, and especially the peculiar genus Cheirostrobus, 
have in their anatomy a good deal in common with the Lycopods, 
and of late years they have been regarded as, the derivatives of 
a stock common to that class and the Equisetales. At any rate the 
characters of the Sphenophyllales and of the new group Pseuflo- 
borniales suggest the existence, at a very early period, of a synthetic 
race of plants, combining the characters of various phyla of the Vascular 
Cryptogams. It may further be mentioned that the Psilotaceae, an 
isolated epiphytic family hitherto referred to the Lycopods, have 
been regarded by several recent authors as the last survivors of the 
Sphenophyllales, w!iich they resemble both in their anatomy and in 
the position of their sporangia. 

The Lycopods, so far as their early history is known, are remark- 
able rather for their high development in Palaeozoic times than for 
any indications of a more primitive ancestry. In the recent Flora, 
two of the four living genera* (Selaginella and Isoetes) have spores 
of two kinds, while the other two (Lycopodium and Phylloglossum) 
are homosporous. Curiously enough, no certain instance of a homo- 
sporous Palaeozoic Lycopod has yet been discovered, though well- 
preserved fructifications are numerous. Wherever the facts have 
been definitely ascertained, we find two kinds^of spore, differentiated 
quite as, sharply as in any living members of the group. Some of 
the Palaeozoic Lycopods, in fact, went further, and produced bodies 
of the nature of seeds, some of which were actually regarded, for 
many years, as the seeds of Gymnosperms. This specially advanced 
form of fructification goes back at least as far as the Lower Carboni- 
ferous, while the oldest known genus of Lycopods, Bothrodendron, 
which is found in the Devonian, though not seed-bearing, was typically 
heterosporous, if we may judge from the Coal-measure species. No 

1 A. G. Kathorst, “ Zur Oberdevonischen Flora der Baren-InBcl,” Kongl. Svenaka 
Vetenskaps-Akadenueris Handlingar, Bd. 36, No. 3, Stockholm, 1902. 

^ Ezoloding Psilotaceae. 
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doubt homosporous Lycopods existed, but the great prevalence of 
the higher mode of reproduction in days which to us appear ancient, 
«hows how long a course of evolution must have already been passed 
through before the oldest known members of the group came into 
being. The other characters of the Palaeozoic Lycopods tell the 
same tale; most of them attained the stature of trees, with a 
corresponding elaboration of anatomical structure, and even the 
herbaceous forms show no special simplicity. It appears from recent 
work that herbaceous Lycopods, indistinguishable from our recent 
Selaginellas, already existed in the time of the Coal-measures, while 
one herbaceous form (Miadesmia) is known to have borne seeds. ' 

The utmost that can be said for primitiveness of character in 
Palaeozoic T^y copods is that the anatomy of the stem, in its primary 
ground-plan, as distinguished from its secondary growth, was simpler 
than that of most Lycopodiums and Selaginellas at the present 
daj. There are also some peculiarities in the underground organs 
(Stigmaria) which suggest the possibility of a somewhat imperfect 
differentiation between root and stem, but precisely parallel difficulties 
are met with in the case of the living Selaginellas, and in some degree 
in species of Lycopodium. 

In spite of their high development in past ages the Lycopods, 
recent and fossil, constitute, on the whole, a homogeneous group, 
and there is little at present to connect them 'with other phyla. 
Anatomically some relation to the Sphenophylls is indicated, and 
perhaps the recent Psilotaceae give some support to this connection, 
for while their nearest alliance appears to be with the Sphenophylls, 
they approach the Lycojjods in anatomy, habit, and mode of branching. 

The typically microphyllous character of the Lycopods, and the 
simple relation between sporangium and sporophyll which obtains 
throughout the class, have led various lx)tanists to regard them as 
the most primitive phylum of the Vascular Cryptogams. There is 
nothing in the fossil record to disprove this view, but neither is there 
anything to support it, for this class so far as we knew is no more 
ancient than the megaphyllous Cryptogams, and its earliest repre- 
sentatives show no special simplicity. If the indications of affinity 
with Sphenophylls are of any value the Lycojmds are open to sus- 
picion of reduction from a megaphyllous ancestry, but there is no 
direct palaeontological evidence for such a history. 

The general conclusions to which we are led by a consideration 
of the fossil record of the Vascular Cryptogams are still very hypo- 
thetical, but may be provisionally stated as follows : 

The Ferns go back to the earliest known period. In Mesozoic 
times practically all the existing families had appeared; in the 
Palaeozoic the class was less extensive than formerly believed, a 
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majorii/y of the supposed Ferns of that age haying proved to be seed- 
bearing plants. The oldest authentic representatives of the Ferns 
were megaphyllous plants, broadly speaking, of the same type as 
those of later epochs, though differing much in detail. As far back 
as the record extends they show no sign of becoming merged with ^ 
other phyla in any synthetic group. 

The Equisetales likewise have a long histor}^ and manifestly 
attained their greatest development in Palaeozoic times. Their 
oldest forms show an approach to the extinct class Sphenophyllales, 
which connects them to some extent, by anatomical characters, with 
the *Lycopods. At the same time the oldest Equisetales show a 
somewhat megaphyllous character, which was more marked in the 
Devonian Pseudoborniales. Some remote affinity with the Ferns 
(which has also been upheld on other grounds) may thus be indicated. 
It is possible that in the Sphenophyllales we may have the much- 
modified representatives of a very ancient synthetic group. ^ 

The Lycopods likewise attained their maximum in the Palaeozoic, 
and show, on the whole, a greater elaboration of structure in their 
early forms than at any later period, while at the same time maintain- 
ing a considerable degree of uniformity in morphological characters 
throughoiit their history. The Sphenophyllales are the only other 
class with which they show any relation ; if such a connection existed, 
the common point of origin must lie exceedingly far back. 

The fossil record, as at present known, cannot, in the nature of 
things, throw any direct light on what is perhaps the most disputed 
question in the morphology of plants — the origin of the alternating 
generations of the higher Cryptogams and the Spermophyta. At the 
earliest period to which terrestrial plants have been traced back all 
the groups of Vascular Cryptogams were in a highly advanced stage 
of evolution, while innumerable Seed-plants — presumably the descend- 
ants of Cryptogamic ancestors — were already fiourishing. On the 
other hand we know practically nothing of Palaeozoic Bryophyta, 
and the evidence even for their existence at tjiat period cannot be 
termed conclusive. While there are thus no palaeontological grounds 
for the hypothesis that the Vascular plants came of a Bryophytic 
stock, the question of their actual origin remains unsolved. 

III. Natural Selection. 

Hitherto we have considered the palaeontological record of 
plants in relation to Evolution. The question remains, whether 
the record throws any light on the theory of which Darwin and 
Wallace were the authors — that of Natural Selection. The subject 
is clearly one which must be investigated by other methods than 
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those of the palaeontologist; still there are certain important points 
involved, on which the palaeontological record appears to bear. 

One of these points is the supposed distinction between morpho- 
logical and adaptive characters, on which Nageli, in particular, laid 
so much stress. The question is a difficult one ; it was discussed by 
Darwin \ who, while showing that the apparent distinction is in part 
to be explained by our imperfect knowledge of function, recognised 
the existence of important morphological characters which are not 
adaptations. Tlie following passage expresses liis conclusion. ^Thus, 
as I am inclined to believe, morphological differences, which we 
consider as important — such as the arrangement of the leaves,' the 
divisions of the flower or of the ovarium, the position of the ovules, 
etc. — ^first appeared in many cases as fluctuating variations, which 
sooner or later became constant through the nature of the organism 
and of the surrminding conditions, as well as through the inter- 
orossing of distinct individuals, but not through natural selection ; 
for as these morphological characters do not affect the welfare of the* 
species, any slight deviations in them could not have been governed 
or accumulated through this latter agency^.'’ 

This is a sufficiently liberal concession ; Niigeli, however, went 
much further when he said: “I do not know among plants a morjdio- 
logical modification which can be explained on utilitarian principles®,” 
If this were true the field of Natural Selection would be so seriously 
restricted, as to leave the theory only a very limited importance. 

It can be shown, as the writer believes, that many typical 
“morphological characters,” on which the distinction between great 
cesses of plants is based, were adaptive in origioj and even that 
their constancy is due to their functional importance. Only one 
or two cases will bS mentioned, where the fossil evidence affects the 
question. 

The pollen-tube is one of the most important morphological 
characters of the Spermophyta as now existing — in fact the name 
Siphonogama is used by Engler in his classification, as expressing 
a peculiarly constant character of the Seed-plants. Yet the pollen- 
tube is a manifest adaptation, following on the adoption of the 
seed -habit, and serving first to bring the spermatozoids with greater 
precision to their goal, and ultimately to relieve them of the necessity 
for independent movement. The pollen-tube is constant because it 
has proved to be indispensable. 

In the Palaeozoic Seed-plants there are a number of instances 
j in which the pollen-grains, contained in the pollen -chamber of a 
! seed, are so beautifully preserved that the presence of a group of 

* Ortfftn of Species (6th edit.), pp. 170—176. s' Ibid. p. 176. 

> See More Letters, Vol. ii. p. 875 (footnote). 
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cells within the grain can be demonstrated ; sometimes we can even 
see how the cell-walls broke down to emit the sperms, and quite 
lately it is said that the sperms themselves have been recognised \ 
In no case, however, is there as yet any satisfactory evidence for the 
formation of a pollen-tube ; it is probable that in these early Seed- 
plants the pollen-grains remained at about the evolutionary level 
of the microspores in PHularia or Selaglnella, and discharged their 
spermatozoids directly, leaving them to 6nd their own way to die 
female cells. It thus appears that there were once Spermophyta 
without pollen-tubes. The pollen-tube method ultimately prevailed, 
becbming a constant morphological character,” for no other 
reason than because, under the new conditions, it provided a more 
perfect mechanism for the accomplishment of the act of fertilisation. 
We have still, in the Cycads and Ginkgo, the transitional case, where 
the tul)e remains short, serves mainly as an atichor and water- 
reservoir, but yet is able, by its slight growth, to give the spermatg- 
zoids a ^^lift” in the right direction. In other Seed-plants the sperms 
are mere passengers, carried all the way by the pollen-tube ; this 
fact has alone rendered the Angiospermous method of fertilisation 
through a stigma possible. 

We may next take the seed itself — the very type of a morphological 
character. Our fossil record does not go far enough back to tell us 
the origin of the sded in the Cycadophyta and Pteridosperms (the 
main line of its development) but some interesting sidelights may 
be obtained from the Ly copod phylum. In two Palaeozoic genera, 
as we have seen, seed-like organs are known to have been developed, 
resembling true seeds in the presence of an integument and of a 
single functional embryo-sac, as well as in some other points. We 
will call these organs “ seeds ” for the sake of shortness. In one 
genus (Lepidocarpon) the seeds were borne on a cone indistinguish- 
able from that of the ordinary cryptogamic Lepidodendreae, the 
typical Ly copods of the period, while the seed itself retained much 
of the detailed- structure of the sporangium of that family. In the 
second gpnus, Miadesmia, the seed-bearing plant was herbaceous, 
and much like a recent Selaginella'^. The seeds of the two genera 
are differently constructed, and evidently had an independent origin. 
Here, then, we have seeds arising casually, as it were, at different 
points among plants which otherwise retain all the characters of their 
cryptogamic fellows; the seed is not yet a morphological character 
of importance. To suppose that in these isolated cases the seed 

^ F. W. Oliver, “On Physoatoma eleganSy an archaic type of seed from the Palaeozoic 
Bocks,” Annals of Botanyy January, 1909. See also the earlier papers there cited. 

® See Margaret Benson, Miadesmia membranacea, a new Palaeozoic Lyoopod with a 
seed-like structure,” Phil, Tram, Royal Soc. Vol. 199, b. 1908. 
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sprang into being in obedience to a Law of Advance (“Vervollkom- 
mungsprincip”), from which other contemporary Lycopods were ex- 
empt, involves us in unnecessary mysticism. On the other hand it 
is not difficult to see how these seeds may have arisen, as adaptive 
structures, under the influence of Natural Selection. The seed-like 
structure afforded protection to the prothallus, and may have enabled 
the embryo to be launched on the world in greater security. There 
was further, as we may supi> 08 e, a gain in certainty of fertilisation. 
As the writer has pointed out elsewhere, the chances against the 
necessary association of the small male with the large female spores 
must have been enormously great when the cones were borne high 
up dn tall trees. The same difficulty may have existed in the case 
of the herbaceous Miadesmia, if, as Miss Benson conjectures, it was 
an epiphyte. One way of solving the problem was for pollination 
to take place whife the megaspore was still on the i)arent plant, and 
this is just what the formation of an ovule or seed was likely to 
secure. 

The seeds of the Pteridosperms, unlike those of the Lycoi>od 
stock, have not yet been found in statu nascendi — in all known 
cases they were already highly developed organs and far removed 
from the crytogamic sporangium. But in two respects we find that 
these seeds, or some of them, had not yet realised their possibilities. 
In the seed of Lyginodendron and other cases the micropyle, or 
orifice of the integument, was not the passage through which the 
pollen entered ; the open neck of the pollen-chamber protruded 
through the micropyle and itself received the pollen. We have met 
with an analogous case, at a more advanced stage of evolution, in 
the Bennettiteae (p. 208), where the wall of the gynaecium, though 
otherwise closed, di'd not provide a stigma to catch the pollen, but 
allowed the micropyles of the ovules to protrude and receive the 
pollen in the old gymnospermous fashion. The integument in the 
one case and the pistil in the other had not yet assumed all the 
functions to which tiie organ ultimately became adapted. Again, 
no Palaeozoic seed has yet been found to contain an embryo, though 
the preservation is often good enough for it to have been recognised 
if present. It is probable that the nursing of the embryo had not 
yet come to l)e one of the functions of the seed, and that the whole 
embryonic development was relegated to the germination stage. 

In these two j)oint8, the i*eception of the pollen by the micropyle 
and the nursing of the embryo, it appears that many Palaeozoic seeds 
were imperfect, as comimred with the typical seeds of later times. 
As evolution went on, one function was superadded on another, and 
it appears impossible to resist the conclusion that the whole difleren- 
tiation of the seed was a process of adaptation, and consequently 
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governed by Natural Selection, just as much as the specialisation of 
the rosteHumTn an Orchid, or of the pappus in a Composite. 

Did space allow, other examples might be added. We may 
venture to maintain that the glimpses which the fossil record allows 
us into early stages in the evolution of organs ‘now of high systematic 
importance, by no means justify the belief in any essential distinction ‘ 
between morphological and adaptive characters. 

Another point, closely connected with Darwin’s theory, on which 
the fossil history of plants has been supposed to have some bearing, 
is the question of Mutation, as opposed to indefinite variation. 
Arber and Parkin, in their interesting memoir on the Origin of 
Angiosperms, have suggested calling in Mutation to explain the ap- 
parently sudden transition from the cycaJean to the angio8i)ermou8 
type of foliage, in late Mesozoic times, though they express themselves 
with much caution, and point out a distinct danger that Mutation 
may become the last resort of the phylogenetically# destitute ” ! 

The distinguished French palaeobotanists,Grand’Eury^and Zeiller,^, 
are of opinion, to quote the words of the latter writer, that the facts 
of fossil Botany are in agreement with the sudden appearance of 
new forms, differing by marked characters from those that have given 
them birth ; he adds that these results give more amplitude to this 
idea of Mutation, extending it to groups of a higher order, and even 
revealing the existence of discontinuous series between the suc- 
cessive terms of which we yet recognise bonds of filiation ^ 

If Zeiller’s opinion should be confirmed, it would no doubt be a 
serious blow to the Darwinian theory. As Darwin said : “ Under a 
scientific point of view, and as leading to further investigation, but 
little advantage is gained by believing that new forms are suddenly 
developed in an inexplicable manner from old and widely difierent 
fonns, over the old belief in the creation of speCies from the dust of 
the earth 

It must however be pointed out, that such mutations as Zeiller, 
and to some extent Arbor and Parkin, appear to have in view, bridging 
the gulf lietween different Orders and Classes, bear no relation to 
any mutations which have been actually observed, such as the com- 
paratively small changes, of sub-specific value, described by De Vries 
in the type-case of Oenothera LamarcMana. The results of palaeo- - 
botanical research have undoubtedly tended to fill up gaps in the 
Natural System of plants — that many such gaps still persist is not 

^ G. Orand’Eary, “Sur les mutations de quelques Plantes fossiles du Terrain houiller.’* 
Comptes Rendus, oxlii. p. 26, 1906. 

“ R. Zeiller, “Les V^getaux fossiles et leurs Enchainements,” Revue du Mois, iii. 
February, 1907. 

* loc. ctt. p. 23. 


Ongtn of Speciet, p. 424. 
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surprising ; their presence may well serve as an incentive to farther 
research but does not, as it seems to the writer, justify the assump- 
tion of changes in the past, wholly without analogy among living 
organisms. 

As regards the succession of species, there are no greater au- 
thorities than Grand’Eury and Zeiller, and great weight must be 
attached to their opinion that the evidence from continuous deposits 
favours a somewhat sudden change from one specific form to another. 
At the same time it will be well to bear in mind that the subject of the 
“absence of numerous intermediate varieties in any single formation” 
was fully discussed by Darwin^; the explanation which he gave may 
go a long way to account for the facts which recent writers Have 
regarded as favouring the theory of saltatory mutation. 

The rapid sketch given in the present essay can do no more than 
call attention to & few salient points, in which the palaeontological 
records of plants has an evident bearing on the Darwinian theory. 
At the present day the whole subject of palaeobotany is a study in 
evolution, and derives its chief inspiration from the ideas of Darwin 
and Wallace. In return it contributes something to the verification of 
their teaching ; the recent progress of the subject, in spite of the 
immense difiicultics which still remain, has added fresh force to 
flarwin’s statement that “the great leading facts in palaeontology 
agree admirably with tlie theory of descent with ibodification through 
variation and natural selection^.” 


^ Origin of Species, pp 275 — 282, and p. 312 


- Ibid, p 313. 
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THE INFLUENCE OP ENVIRONMENT ON THE 
FORMS OF PLANTS 

By (Jeorg kiiEBS, Ph.D. 

Proff.ssoi' of Botany iv the University of Heidelberg. 

The dependence of plants on their environment became the object 
of scientific research when the phenomena of life were first investi- 
gated and physiology took its place as a special branch of science* 
This occurred in the course of the eighteenth century as the result 
of the pioneer work of Hales, Duhamel, Ingenhousz, Senebier and 
others. In the nineteenth century, particularly in the second half, 
physiology experienced an unprecedented development in that it 
began to concern itself with the experimental study of nutrition 
and growth, and with the phenomena associated with stimulus and 
movement ; on the "other hand, physiology neglected phenomena 
connected with the production of form, a department of knowledge 
which was the province of morphology, a purely descriptive science. 
It was in the middle of the last century that the growth of com- 
parative morphology and the study of phases of development reached 
their highest point. 

The forms of plants appeared to be the expression of their in- 
scrutable inner nature ; the stages passed through in the development 
of the individual were regarded as the outcome of purely internal 
and hidden laws. The feasibility of experimental inquiry seemed 
therefore remote. Meanwhile, the recognitioii of the great im- 
portance qf such a causal morphology emerged from the researches 
of the physiologists of that time, more especially from those of 
Hofmeister^, and afterwards from the work of Sachs Hofmeister, 
in speaking of this line of inquiry, described it as “ the most pressing 
and immediate aim of the investigator to discover to what extent 
external forces acting on the organism are of importance in deter- 
mining its form.” This advance was the outcome of the influence of 

^ Hofmeister, AUgemeine Morphologie, Leipzig, 1868, p. 679. 

^ Sachs, Stoff und Form dcr PJlanzenorgane^ Vol. i. 1880; Vol. ii. 1882. Gesammelte 
Ahhandlungen ilbe» PJlanzeU’Physiologie, ii. Leipzig, 1893. 
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that potent force in biology which was created by Darwin’s Origin 
of Species (1859). 

The significance of the splendid conception of the transformation 
of species was first recognised and discussed by Lamarck (1809) ; as 
an explanation of transformation he at once seized upon the idea — an 
intelligible view — that the external world is the determining factor. 
Lamarck^ endeavoured, more especially, to demonstrate from the 
behaviour of plants that changes in environment induce change 
in form which eventually leads to the production of new species. 
In the case of animals, Lamarck adopted the teleological view that 
alterations in the environment first lead to alterations in the needs 
of the organisms, which, as the result of a kind of conscious effort 
of will, induce useful modifications and even the development of new 
organs. His work has not exercised any influence on the progress 
of science : Darwin himself confessed in regard to Lamarck’s work 
— “ I got not a fact or idea from it^.” 

^ On a mass of incomparably richer and more essential data Darwin 
based his view of the descent of organisms and gained for it general 
acceptance ; as an explanation of modification he elaborated the 
ingeniously conceived selection theory. The question of special 
interest in this connection,. namely what is the importance of the 
influence of the environment, Darwin always answered with some 
hesitation and caution, indeed with a certain amount of indecision. 

Tlie fundamental principle underlying his theory is that of general 
variability as a whole, the nature and extent of which, especially in 
cultivated organisms, are fully dealt with in his well-known book®. In 
regard to the question as to the cause of variability Darwin adopts a 
consistently mechanical view. He says: *‘These several considerations 
alone render it probable that variability of every kind is directly or 
indirectly caused by changed conditions of life. Or, to put the case 
under another point of view, if it were possible to expose all the 
individuals of a species during many generations to absolutely 
unifoi-m conditions of life, there would be no variability Darwin 
did not draw further conclusions from this general principle. 

Variations produced in organisms by the environment are dis- 
tinguished by Darwin as “the definite” and “the indefinite^" The 
first occur “when all or nearly all the offspring of an mdividual 
exposed to certain conditions during several generations are modified 
in the same manner.” Indefinite variation is much more general and a 

^ Lamarck, Philosophic zoohyique, pp. 223 — 227. Paris, 1809 

2 Life and Letters, Vol. ii. p. 216, 

3 Darwm, The variation of Animals and Plants under domestication, 2 vols., edit. 1, 
1868; edit. 2, 1875, popular edit. 1905. 

* The variation of Animals and Plants {2nd edit ), Vol ii, p. 242. 

® Ibid. II. p. 260. See also Origin of Species (6th edit.), p. 6. 
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more important factor in the production of new Bpecies; as a result * 
of this, single individuals are distinguished from one another by : 

slight*' differences, first in one then in another character. There 
may also occur, though this is very rare, more marked modifications, 
“variations which seem to ns in our ignorance to arise spon- 
taneously The selection theory demands the further postulate 
that such changes, “ whether extremely slight or strongly marked,” 
are inherited. Darwin was no nearer to an experimental proof of 
this assumption than to the discovery of the actual cause of varia- 
bility. It was not until the later years of his life that Darwin was 
occupied with the “perplexing problem... what causes almost every 
cultivated plant to vary-”: he Inigan to make experiments on the 
infiuence of the soil, but these were soon given up. 

In the course of the violent controversy which was the outcome of 
Darwin’s work the fundamental principles of his teaching were not 
advanced by any decisive observations. Among the supporters and 
opponents, Nageli® was one of the few who sought to obtain proofB 
by experimental methods. His extensive cultural exi)eriment8 with 
alpine Hieracia led him to form the opinion that the changes which 
arc induced by an alteration in the food-supply, in climate or in 
habitat, are not inherited and are therefore of no importance from 
the point of view of the production of species. And yet Nageli did 
attribute an iinportjpit influence to the external world ; he believed 
that adaptations of plants arise as reactions to continuous stimuli, 
which supply a need and are therefore useful. These opinions, which 
recall the teleological aspect of liamarckism, are entirely unsupported 
by proof. ^Vhile other far-reaching attempts at an explanation of the 
theory of descent were formulated both inN'ageli’s time and afterwards, 
some in support of, others in opposition to Darwin, the necessity 
of investigating, from different standpoints, the underlying causes, 
variability and lieredity, was more and more realised. To this category 
belong the statistical investigations undertaken by Quetelet and 
Gal ton, the researches into hybridisation, to which an impetus was 
given by the re discovery of the Mendelian laV of segregation, as 
also by tlie culture experiments on mutating species following the 
work Vries, and lastly the consideration of the question how 

far variation and heredity are governed by external influences. 
These latter problems, which are concerned in general with the 
causes of form-production and form-modification, may be treated in 
a short summary which falls under two heads, one having reference 
to the conditions of form-production in single species, the other 

^ Origin of Species (0th edit.), p 421. 

2 Infe and Letters, Vol. in. p. 342. 

® Nageli, Theone der Abstammungslehre, Munich, 1884, cf. Chapter iii. 

D. 15 
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being concerned with the conditions governing the transformation 
of species. 

I. The influence of external conditions on form-production 

IN SINGLE species. 

The members of plants, which we express by the terms stem, leaf, 
flower, etc. are capable of modification within certain limits; since 
Lamarck’s time this power of modification has been brought more or 
less into relation with the environment. We are concerned not only 
with the question of experimental demonstration of this relationship, 
but, more generally, with an examination of the origin of forms, 
the sequences of stages in development that are governed by re- 
cognisable causes. We have to consider the general problem ; to 
study the conditions of all typical as well as of atypic forms, in other 
words, to found a physiology of form. 

If we survey the endless variety of plant-forms and consider the 
highly complex and still little known processes in the interior of cells, 
and if we remember that the whole of this branch of investigation 
came into existence only a few decades ago, we are able to grasp the 
fact that a satisfactory explanation of the factors determining form 
cannot bo discovered all at ofice. The goal is still far away. We are 
not concerned now with the controversial question, whether, on the 
whole, the fundamental processes in the development of form can 
be recognised by physiological means. A belief in the possibility of 
this can in any case do no harm. What we may and must attempt is 
this — to discover points of attack on one side or another, which may 
enable us by means of experimental methods to come into closer 
touch with these elusive and difficult problems. While we are forced 
to admit that there is at present much that is insoluble there 
remains an inexhaustible supply of problems capable of solution. 

The object of our investigations is the species ; but as regards the 
question, what is a species, science of to-day takes up a position 
different from that of Darwin. For him it was the Linnean species 
which illustrates vas^iation; we now know, thanks ‘to the work of 
Jordan, de Bary, and particularly to that of de Vries i, that the 
Linnean species consists of a large or small number of entities, 
elementary species. In experimental investigation it fe essential that 
observations be made on a pure species, or, as Johaniisen^ says, 
on a pure “line.’’ What has long been recognised as necessary in 
the investigation of fungi, bacteria and algae must also be in- 
sisted on in the case of flowering plants; we must start with a 
single individual which is reproduced vegetatively or by strict self- 

^ de Vries, Die Mutationstheorie, Leipzig, 1901, Vol i p. 38. 

Johannsen, Uehei Erbhchkeit tn Populationen uiid ninenLimen, Jena, 1903. 
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fertiliBation. In dioecious plants we must aim at the reproduction of 
brothers and sisters. 

We may at the outset take it for granted that a pure species 
remains the same under similar external conditions; it varies as 
these vary. It is characteristic of a species that it always exhibits 
a constant relation to a particular environment In the case of two 
different species, e.g. the hay and anthrax bacilli or two varieties of 
Campanula with blue and white flowers resi>ectively, a similar environ^ 
inent produces a constant difference. The cause of this is a mystery. 

According to the modern standpoint, the living cell is a complex 
chemico-physical system which is regarded as a dynamical system of 
equilibrium, a conception suggested by Herbert Spencer and which 
has acquired a constantly increasing importance in the light of 
modern developments in physical chemistry. The various chemical 
compounds, proteids, carbohydrates, fats, the whole series of different 
ferments, etc. occur in the cell in a definite physical arrangement. 
The two systems of two species must as a matter of fact possess a 
constant difference, which it is necessary to define by a special term. 
We say, therefore, that the specific strncture is different. 

By way of illustrating this provisionally, we may assume that 
the proteids of the two species possess a constant chemical difference. 
This conce])tion of specific structure is specially imj>ortant in its 
bearing on a further treatment of the subject. In the original cell, 
eventually also in every cell of a plant, the characters which after- 
wards become apparent must exist somewhere ; they are integral 
parts of the capabilities or potentialities of specific structure. Thus 
not only the characters which are exhibited under ordinary conditions 
in nature, but also many others which become apparent only under 
special condition s\ arc to be included as such potentialities in cells; 
the conception of specific structure includes Wnf whole of the poten- 
tialities of a species ; specific structure comprises that which we 
must always assume without being able to explain it. 

A relatively simple substance, such as oxalate of lime, is known 
under a great* number of different crystalline forms belonging to 
different systems^; these may occur as single crystals, concretions or 
as concentric sphaerites. The power to assume this variety of form 
is in some way inherent in the molecular structure, though we cannot, 
even in this case, explain the necessary connection between structure 

^ In this connection I leave out of account, as before, the idea of material carriers of 
heredity which since the publication of Darwin’s Pangenesis hypothesis has been frequently 
suggested. See my remarks in “ Vanationen der Bluten,” PringsheinCs Jahrb. Wise. Bot 
1905, p 298; also Detto, BwL Centralbl, 1907, p 81, “Die Erklarbarkeit der Ontogenese 
duroh materielle Anlagen.” 

* Compare Kohl’s work on Anatomisch-phys. Untcimchungen iXber Kalkaalze, etc. 
Marburg, 1889. 
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and crystalline form. These potentialities can only become operative 
under the influence of external conditions; their stimulation into 
activity depends on the degree of concentration of the various solu- 
tions, on the nature of the particular calcium salt, on the acid or 
alkaline reactions. Broadly speaking, the plant cell behaves in a 
similar way. The manifestation of each form, which is inherent as 
a potentiality in the specific structure, is ultimately to be referred to 
external conditions. 

An insight into this connection is, however, rendered exceedingly 
difficult, often quite impossible, because the environment never 
directly calls into action the potentialities. Its influence is exerted 
on what we may call the inner world of the organism, the importance 
of which increases with the degree of differentiation. The production 
of form in every plant depends upon processes in the interior of 
the cells, and the nature of these determines which among the possible 
^aracters is to be brought to light. In no single case are we 
aRX][uainted with the internal process responsible for the production 
of a particular form. All possible factors may play a part, such as 
osmotic pressure, permeability of the protoplasm, the degree of 
concentrdtion of the various chemical substances, etc. ; all these 
factors should be included ih the category of internal conditions. 
This inner world appears the more hidden from our ken because 
it is always represented by a certain definite s^ate, whether we are 
dealing with a single cell or with a small group of cells. These have 
been produced from pre-existing cells and they in turn from others ; 
the problem is constiuitly pushed back through a succession of gene- 
rations until it becomes identified with that of the origin of species. 

A way, however, is opened for investigation ; experience teaches 
us that this inner world is not a constant factor : on the contrary, 
it appears to be very variable. The dependence of variable internal 
on variable external conditions gives us the key with which research 
may open the door. In the lower plants this dependence is at once 
apparent, each cell is directly subject to external influences. In 
the higher plants with their different orgaus, these influences were 
transmitted to cells in course of development along exceedingly 
complex lines. In the case of the growing-point of a bud, which 
is capable of producing a complete plant, direct iiifluences play 
a much less important part than those exerted through other 
organs, particularly through the roots and leaves, which are 
essential in nutrition. These correlations, as we may call them, 
are of the greatest importance as aids to an understanding of form- 
production. When a bud is produced on a particular part of a 
plant, it undergoes definite internal modifications induced by the 
influence of other organs, the activity of which is governed by the 
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environment, and as the result of this it develops along a certain 
direction ; it may, for example, become a flower. The particular ^ 
direction of development is determined before the rudiment is 
difierehtiated and is exerted so strongly that further development 
ensues without interruption, even though the external conditions 
vary considerably and exert a positively inimical influence : this 
produces the impression that development proceeds entirely inde- 
pendently of the outer world. The widespread belief that such 
independence exists is very premature and at all events unproven. 

The state of the young rudiment is the outcome of previous 
influences of the external world c.^mmunicated through other organs. 
Experiments show that in certain cases, if the efficiency of roots and 
leaves as organs concerned with nutrition is interfered with, the 
production of flowers is affected* and their charactei*s, which are 
normally very constant, undergo far-reaching modifications. To find 
the right moment at which to make the necessary alteration in the 
environment is indeed difficult and in many cases not yet possible. 
This is especially the case with fertilised eggs, which in a higher 
degree than buds have acquired, through parental influences, an 
apparently fixed internal organisation,, and this seems to have pre- 
determined their development. It is, however, highly probable 
that it will be possible, by influencing the i)arents, to alter the 
internal organisaticfn and to switch off development on to other 
lines. 

Having made these general observations I will now cite a few of 
the many facts at our disposal, in order to illustrate the methods and 
aim of the experimental methods of research. As a matter of con- 
venience I will deal separately with modification of development and 
with modification of single organs. 

i. Effect of environment upon the course of development 

Every plant, whether an alga or a flowering plant passes, under 
natural conditions, through a series of developmental stages charac- 
teristic of each species, and these consist in a regular sequence of 
definite forms. It is impossible to form an opinion from mere obser- 
vation and description as to what inner changes are essential for the 
production of the several forms. We must endeavour to influence 
the inner factors by known external conditions in such a way that the 
individual stages in development are separately controlled and the 
order of their sequence determined at will by experimental treat- 
ment. Such control over the course of development may be gained 
with special certainty in the case of the lower organisms. 

With these it is practicable to control the principal conditions of 
cultivation and to vary them in various ways. By this means it* has 
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been demonstrated that each developmental stage depends upon 
special external conditions, and in cases where our knowledge is 
sufficient, a particular stage may be obtained at will. In the Green 
Algae\ as in the c^se of Fungi, we may classify the stages of develop- 
ment into purely vegetative growth (growth, cell-division, branching), 
asexual reproduction (formation of zoospores, conidia) and sexual 
processes (formation of male and female sexual organs). By modify- 
ing the external conditions it is possible to induce algae or fungi 
(Vaucheria, Saprolegnia) to grow continuously for several years or, 
in the course of a few days, to die after an enormous production of 
asexual or sexual cells. In some instances even an almost complete 
stoppage of growth may be caused, reproductive cells being scarcely 
formed before the organism is again compelled to resort to repro- 
duction. Thus the sequence of the different stages in development 
can be modified ss we may desire. 

The result of a more thorough investigation of the determining 
conditions appears to produce at first sight a confused impression of 
all sorts of possibilities. Even closely allied species exhibit differ- 
ences in regard to the connection between their development and 
external conditions. It is especially noteworthy that the same form 
in development may be produced as the result of very different 
alterations in the environment. At the same time we can un- 
doubtedly detect a certain unity in the multiplicity of the individual 
phenomena. 

If we compare the factors essential for the different stages in de- 
velopment, we see that the question always resolves itself into one 
of modification of similar conditions common to all life-processes. We 
should rather have inferred that there exist specific external stimuli 
for each developmental stage, for instance, certain chemical agencies. 
Experiments hitherto made support the conclusion that qmmtitative 
alterations in the general conditions of life produce different types 
of development. An alga or a fungus grows so long as all the con- 
ditions of nutrition remain at a certain optimum for growth. In 
order to bring about asexual reproduction, e.g. the formation of zoo- 
spores, it is sometimes necessary to increase the degree of intensity 
of external factors ; sometimes, on the other hand, these must be 
reduced in intensity. In the case of many algae a decrease in light- 
intensity or in the amount of salts in the culture solution, or in the 
temperature, induces asexual reproduction, while in others, on the 
contrary, an increase in regard to each of these factors is required to 
produce the same result. This holds good for the quantitative vari- 
ations which induce sexual reproduction in algae. The controlling 

^ See Klebs, Die Bedtngung der Fortpjlanzung , Jena, 3896 ; also Jahrb.fUr Wigs. Bot. 
1898 and 1900; “Probleme der Entwickelung, m.” Biol Centralbl. 1904, p. 462. 
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ftictor is found to be a reduction in the supply of nutritive salts and 
the exposure of the plants to prolonged illumination or, better still, 
an increase in the intensity of the light, the efficiency of illumination 
depending on the consequent formation of organic substances such as 
carbohydrates. 

The quantitative alterations of external conditions may be spoken 
of as releasing stimuli. They produce, in the complex equilibrium of 
the cell, quantitative modifications in the arrangement and distri- 
bution of mass, by means of which other chemical processes are at 
once set in motion, and finally a new condition of equilibrium is 
attained. But the commonly expressed view that the environment 
can as a rule act onlv as a releasing agent is incorrect, because it 
overlooks an essential point. The power of a cell to leceive stimuli 
is only acquired as the result of previous nutrition, which has pro- 
duced a definite condition of concentration of different substances. 
Quantities are in this case the determining factors.* The distribution 
of quantities is especially important in the sexual reproduction ef 
algae, for which a vigorous production of the materials formed during 
carbon-assimilation appears to be essential. 

In the Flowering plants, on the other hand, for reasons already 
mentioned, the whole problem is more complicated. Investigations 
on changes in the course of development of fertilised eggs have 
hitherto been unsyccessful ; the difficulty of influencing egg-cells 
deeply immersed in tissue constitutes a serious obstacle. Other 
parts of plants are, however, convenient objects of experiment; 
e.g. the growing apices of buds which serve as cuttings for repro- 
ductive purposes, or buds on tubers, runners, rhizomes, etc. A grow- 
ing apex consists of cells capable of division in which, as in egg-cells, 
a complete series of latent possibilities of development is embodied. 
Which of these j)ossibilitie8 becomes effective depends upon the 
action of the outer world transmitted by organs concerned with 
nutrition. 

Of the different stages which a flowering plant passes through in 
the course of ‘its development we will deal only with one in order 
to show 'that, in spite of its great complexity, the problem is, in 
essentials, ecjually open to attack in the higher plants and in the 
simplest organisms. The most important stage in the life of a 
flowering plant is the transition fi’om purely vegetative growth to 
sexual reproduction — that is, the production of flowera In certain 
cases it can be demonstrated that there is no internal cause, de- 
pendent simply on the specific structure, which compels a plant to 
produce its flowers after a definite period of vegetative growth \ 

^ Klebs, WUlkiirltche Entwickelurigsanderungen, Jena 1903 , uee also “ Probleme der 
Entwiokelung, i. ii.” Biol. Centralbl. 1904. 
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One extreme case, that of exceptionally early flowering, has been 
observed in nature and more often in cultivation. A number of plants 
under certain conditions are able to flower soon after germination ^ 
This shortening of the period of development is exhibited in the 
most striking form in trees, as in the oak®, flowering seedlings of 
which have been observed from one to three years old, whereas 
normally the tree does not flower until it is sixty or eighty years old. 

Another extreme case is represented by prolonged vegetative 
growth leading to the complete suppression of flower-production. 
This result may be obtained with several plants, such as Glechoma, 
the sugar beet. Digitalis, and others, if they are kept during the 
winter in a warm, damp atmosphere, and in rich soil; in the following 
spring or summer they fail to flower®. Theoretically, however, experi- 
ments arc of greater importance in which the production of flowers is 
inhibited by very favourable conditions of nutrition^ occurring at the 
normal flowering period. Even in the case of plants of Sempervivum 
several years old, which, as is shown by control experiments on 
precisely similar plants, are on the point of flowering, flowering is 
rendered impossible if they are forced to very vigorous growth by an 
abundant supply of water and salts in the spring. Flowering, how- 
ever, occurs, if such plants are cultivated in relatively dry sandy soil 
and in the presence of strong light. Careful researches into the 
conditions of growth have led, in the case of S®mpervivum, to the 
following results: (1) With a strong light and vigorous carbon- 
assimilation a considerably increased supply of water and nutritive 
salts produces active vegetative growth. (2) With a vigorous carbon- 
assimilation in strong light, and a decrease in the supply of water and 
salts active flower-production is induced. (3) If an average supply 
of water and salts ig given both processes are possible; the intensity 
of carbon-assimilation determines which of the two is manifested. 
A diminution in the production of organic substances, particularly of 
carbohydrates, induces vegetative growth. This can be effected by 
culture in feeble light or in light deprived of the yellow-red rays: 
on the other hand, flbwer-production follows an increase in light- 
intensity. These results are essentially in agi’eement with well- 
known observations on cultivated plants, according to which, the 
application of much moisture, after a plentiful supply of manure 
composed of inorganic salts, hinders the flower-production of many 
vegetables, while a decrease in the supply of water and salts favours 
flowering. 

Cf. numerous lecords of this kind by Diels, Jugendformen und BlUten, Berlin, 1906. 

Mobius, Beit) age zut Lehre von det Fortpflanzung, Jena, 1897, p. 89. 

^ Klebs, Willkiirliche Aendeningen, etc Jena, 1903, p 130. 

* Klebs, Ueba kiimthche Metamorphoeen, Stuttgart, 1906, p. 116 (Abh. Naturf, Gee 
Halle, XXV.). 
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ii. Injluence of the enmronmeni on the form of single org<ms\ 

If we look closely into the development of a flowering plant, we 
notice that in a given species diflerently formed organs occur in 
definite positions. In a potato plant colourless runners are formed 
from the base of the main stem which grow underground and pro- 
duce tubers at their tips: from a higher level foliage shoots arise 
nearer the apex. External appearances suggest that both the place 
of origin and the form of these organs were predetermined in tiie 
egg-cell or in the tuber. But it was shown experimentally by the 
well-known investigator Knight- that tubers may be developed 
on Ihe aerial stem in place of foliage shoots. These observations 
were considerably extended by Vbchting '. In one kind of potato, 
germinating tubers were induced to form foliage shoots under the 
influence of a higher temperature ; at a lower temperature they formed 
tuber-bearing shoots. Many other examples of t4ie conversion of 
foliage-shoots into runners and rhizomes, or vice versa, have beei\ 
described by (loebcl and others. As in the asexual reproduction 
of algae quantitative alteration in the amount of moisture, light, 
temperature, etc. determines whether this or that form of shoot is 
produced. If the primordia of these organs are exposed to altered 
conditions of nutrition at a sufficiently early stage a complete sub- 
stitution of one organ for another is eflected. If the rudiment has 
reached a certain st*age in development before it is exposed to these 
influences, extraordinary intermediate forms are obtained, bearing 
the characters of both organs. 

The study of regeneration following injury is of greater import- 
ance as regards the problem of the development and place of origin 
of organs ^ Oidy in relatively very rare cases is there a complete 
re-formation of the injured organ itself, as e.g. ill the growing-apex. 
Much more commonly iiyury leads to the development of comple- 
mentary formations, it may he the rejuvenescence of a hitherto 
dormant rudiment, or it may be the formation of such ab initio. In 
all organs, stems, roots, leaves, as well as iufLorescences, this kind 
of regeneration, which occurs in a great variety of ways according 
to the species, may be observed on detached pieces of the plant. 
Cases are also* known, such, for example, as the leaves of many plants 
which readily form roots but not shoots, where a complete regeneration 
does not occur. 

^ A considerable number of observations bearing on this question are given by Goebel 
in his Experiment elle Morphologic der PJlanzen, Leipzig, 1908. It is not possible to deal 
here with the alteration in anatomical structure ; cf. Euster, Pathologische Pjlanzen- 
anatomic, Jena, 1903. 

2 Kmght, Selection fi om the Physiological and Horticultural Papers, London, 1841. 

* Vochting, Ueber die Bildung der Knollen, Cassel, 1887 ; see also Bot. Zeit. 1902, 87. 

* Beference may be made to the full summary of results given by Goebel in his ExperU 
mentelle Morphologic, Leipzig and Berlin. 1908, Section iv. 
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Ihe widely spread power of reacting to wounding affords a very 
yaluable means of inducing a fresh development of buds and roots 
on places where they do not occur in normal circumstances. Injury 
creates special conditions, but little is known as yet in regard to 
alterations directly produced in this way. Where the injury con- 
sists in the separation of an organ from its normal connections, the 
factors concerned are more comprehensible. A detached leaf, e.g., is 
at once cut off from a supply of water and salts, and is deprived of 
the means of getting rid of organic substances which it produces; 
the result is a considerable alteration in the degree of concentration. 
No experimental investigation on these lines has yet been made. 
Our ignorance has often led to the view that we are dealing with 
a force whose specific (Quality is the restitution of the parts lost by 
operation; the proof, therefore, that in certain cases a similar pro- 
duction of new <roots or buds may be induced without previous 
injury and simply by a change in external conditions assumes an 
importance \ 

A specially striking phenomenon of regeneration, exhibited also 
by uninjured plants, is afforded by polarity, which was discovered by 
Vbchting^. It is found, for example, that roots are formed from the 
base of a detached piece of stem and shoots from the apex. Within 
the limits of this essay it is impossible to go into this difticult question ; 
it is, however, important from the point of view ©f our general survey 
to emphasise the fact that the physiological distinctions between base 
and apex of pieces of stem arc only of a quantitative kind, that is, 
they consist in the inhibition of certain phenomena or in favouring 
them. As a matter of fact roots may be produced from the apices 
of willows and cuttings of other plants; the distinction is thus 
obliterated under the influence of enviioninent. The fixed polarity 
of cuttings from full grown stems cannot lie destroyed ; it is the ex- 
pression of previous development. Vochting speaks of polarity as a 
fixed inherited character. This is an unconvincing conclusion, as 
nothing can be deduced from our j)reHent knowledge .as to the causes 
which led up to polarity. We know that the fertilised egg, like the 
embryo, is fixed at one end by which it iiangs freely in tlie embryo- 
sac and afterwards in the endosperm. From the first, therefore, 
the two ends have different natures, and these are revealed in the 
differentiation into root-apex and stem-apex. A definite direction 
111 the flow ot food-substances is correlated witli this arrangement 
and this eventually leads to a polarity in the tissues. This view 
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requires experimental proof, which in the case of the egg-cells of 
flowering plants hardly appears possible; but it derives considerable 
support from the fact that in herbaceous plants, e.g. Sempervivum^ 
rosettes or flower-shoots are formed in response to extenial con- 
ditions at the base, in the middle, or at the apex of the stem, so that 
polarity as it occurs under normal conditions cannot be the result of 
unalterable hereditary factors. On the other hand, the lower plants 
should furnish decisive evidence on this question, and the expeii- 
ments of Stahl, Winkler, Kniep, and others indicate the right method 
of attacking the problem. 

Tlie relation of leaf-form to environment has often been investi- 
gated and is well kno\»m. The leaves of bog and water plants^ aftbrd 
the most striking examples of modifications : according as they are 
grown in water, moist or dry air, the form of the species characteristic 
of the particular habitat is produced, since the stetus are also modi- 
fied. To the same group of phenomena belongs the modification of 
the forms of leaves and stems in plants on transplantation from 
the plains to the mountains^ or vice versa. Such variations are by 
no means isolated examples. All plants exhibit a definite alteration 
in form as the result of prolonged cultivation in moist or dry air, 
in strong or feeble light, or in darkness, or in salt solutions of different 
composition and strength. 

Every individual which is exposed to definite combinations of 
external factors exhibits eventually the same type of modification. 
Tliis is the type of variation which Darwin termed “definite.” It is 
easy to realise that indefinite or fluctuating variations belong essenti- 
ally to the same class of phenomena : both are reactions to changes 
in environment. In the production of individual variations two 
different influences undoubtedly cooperate. One set of variations 
is caused by different extenial conditions, during the production, 
either of sexual cells or of vegetative primordia ; another set is the 
result of varying extenial conditions during the deveh)pinent of the 
embryo into ai^ adult plant. The two sets of influences cannot as yet 
be sharply differentiated. If, for purposes of ve'getative reproduction, 
we selecf pieces of the same parent-plant of a pure species, the 
second type of variation predominates. Individual fluctuations de- 
pend essentially in such cases on small variations in environment 
during development. 

These relations must be borne in mind if we wish to understand 
the results of statistical methods. Since the work of Quetelet, 

^ Klebs, “ Variationen der Bluten,” Jahrb. Wt«n. Bot, 1905, p. 260. 

“ Cf. Goebel, loc. cit. chap. ii. ; also Gliick, Untersuchungen uber Wasser-'und Sump/- 
gewiichge, Jena, VoIb. i. — ii. 1905 — 06. 

^ Bonnier, Recherches sur VAiuitornie €xp6nmentale des V^g^taux, Corbeil, 1896. 
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Galton, and others the statistical examination of in<Uvidual differ- 
ences in animals and plants has become a special scienw, which is 
primarily based on the consideration that the application of the 
theory of probability renders possible matbematica} statement and 
control of the results. The facts show that any character, size of 
leaf, length of stem, the number of members in a flower, etc. do not 
vary haphazard but in a very regular manner. In most cases it is 
found that there is a value which occurs most commonly, the average 
or medium value, from which the larger and smaller deviations, the 
so-called plus and minus variations fall away in a continuous series 
and end in a limiting value. In the simpler cases a falling oflF occurs 
equally on both sides of the curve ; the curve constructed from such 
data agrees very closely with the Gaussian curve of error. In more 
complicated cases irregular curves of difierent kinds are obtained 
which may be calculated on certain suppositions. 

The regular fluctuations about a mean according to the rule of 
\)robability is often attributed to some law underlying variability ^ 
But there is no such law which compels a plant to vary in a par- 
ticular manner. Every experimental investigation shows, as we have 
already remarked, that the fluctuation of characters depends on 
fluctuation in the exteriral factors. The applicability of the method 
of probability follows from the fact that the numerous individuals of a 
species are influenced by a limited number of variable conditions^. 
As each of these conditions includes within certain limits all possible 
values and exhibits all possible combinations, it follows that, accord- 
ing to the rules of probability, there must be a mean value, about 
which the larger and smaller deviations are distributed. Any cha- 
racter will be found to have the mean value which corresponds with 
that combination of, determining factors which occurs most frequently. 
Deviations towards plus and minus values will l>e correspondingly 
produced by rarer conditions. 

A conclusion of fundamental importance may be drawn from 
this conception, which is, to a certain extent, supported by experi- 
mental investig^ltion^ Tliere is no normal curve for a particular 
character, there is only a curve for the varying combinations of 
conditions occurring in nature or under cultivation. , Under other 
conditions entirely difierent curves may be obtained with other 
variants as a mean value. If, for example, under ordinary conditions 
the number 1 0 is the most frequeiit variant for the stamens of Sedum 
apef'MMle, in special cin^umstances (red light) this is replaced by the 
number 5. The more accurately we know the conditions for a par- 

^ de Vnes, Mutatxomtheone, Vol. i. p. 85, Leipzig, 1901. 

Klebs, WillkUrL Ent. Jena, 1903, p. 141. 

^ Klebs, “ Studien uber Variation,” Arch, fiir Entw. 1907. 
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ticular form or number, and are able to reproduce it by experiment, 
the nearer we are to achieving our aim of rendering a particular 
variation impossible or of making it dominant 

In addition to the individual variations of a species, more pro- 
nounced fluctuations occur relatively rarely and sporadically which 
are spoken of as “single variations,"’ or if specially striking as ab- 
normalities or monstrosities. These forms have long attracted the 
attention of morphologists; a large number of observations of this 
kind are given in the handbooks of Masters^ and Penzig* These 
variations, which used to be regarded as curiosities, have now 
assumed considerable importance in connection with the causes of 
form-development. Tliey also possess special interest in relation to 
the question of heredity, a subject which does not at present concern 
us, as such deviations from normal development undoubtedly 
arise as individual variations induced by the influence of environ- 
ment. • 

Abnormal develo^jments of all kinds in stems, leaves, and flowers,* 
may be produced by parasites, insects, or fungi. They may also be 
induced by injury, as Blaringhem® has more particularly demonstrated, 
which, by cutting away the leading shoots of branches in an early 
stage of development, caused fasciation; torsion, anomalous flowers, 
etc. The experiments of Blaringhem point to the probability that 
disturbances in the conditions of food-supply consequent on injury 
are the cause of the production of monstrosities. This is certainly 
the case in my experiments with species of Semper vivum* ; indi- 
viduals, which at first formed normal flowers, produced a great 
variety of abnormalities as the result of changes in nutrition. We 
may call to mind the fact that the formation of inflorescences occurs 
normally when a i^igorous production of organic compounds, such as 
starch, sugar, etc. follows a diminution in the supply of mineral salts. 
On the other hand, the development of inflorescences is entirely 
suppressed if, at a suitable moment before the actual foundations 
have been laid, water and mineral salts are supplied to the roots. 
If, during the week when the inflorescence has .just been laid down 
and is growing very slowly, the supply ^f water and salts is increased, 
the internal conditions of the cells are essentially changed. At a later 
stage, after th6 elongation of the inflorescence, rosettes of leaves are 
produced instead of flowers, and structures intermediate between the 
two kinds of organs; a number of peculiar plant-forms arc thus 
obtained ^ Abnormalities in the greatest variety are produced in 

^ Masters, Vegetable Teratology, London, 1869. 

^ Penzig, Pjianzen-Teratologie, Vols. i. and ii Genua, 1890 — 94. 

® Blaringhem, Mutation et tiaumatismes. Pans, 1907. 

* Klebs, Kunsthche Metamorphosen, Stuttgart, 1906. 

® Cf. Lotsy, Vorlemngen fiber Deszendenxtheorxen, Vol. ii. pi. 3, Jena, 1908. 
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flowers by varying the time at which the stimulus is applied, and by 
the cooperation of other factors such as temperature, darkness, etc. 
In number and arrangement the several floral members vary within 
wide limits ; sepals, petals, stamens, and carpels are altered in form and 
colour, a transformation of stamens to carpels and from carpels to 
stamens occurs in varying degrees. The majority of the deviations 
observed had not previously been seen cither under natural con- 
ditions or in cultivation ; they were first brought to light through the 
influence of external factoi-s. 

Such transformations of flowers become apparent at a time, which 
is separated by about two months from the period at which the 
particular cause began to act. Tliere is, therefore, no close con- 
nection between the apj)earance of the modifications and the external 
conditions which prevail at the moment. When we are ignorant of 
the causes which are operative so long before the results are seen, 
we gain the impression that such variations as occur are spontaneous 
,or autonomous expressions of the inner nature of the plant. It is 
much more likely tliat, as in Sempervivum, tliey were originally 
produced by an external stimulus which had previously reached the 
sexual cells or the young embryo. In any case abnormalities of this 
kind appear to be of a special type as compared with ordinary 
fluctuating variations. Darwin pointed out this diflerence , Bateson ^ 
has attempted to make the distinction sharper, at the same time 
emphasising its importance in heredity. 

Bateson applies the term contiuumis to small variations connected 
with one another by transitional stages, while those which are more 
striking and characterised from the first by a certain completeness, 
he names dhcontbiuom. He drew attention to a great difficulty 
which stands in the way of Lamarck s hypothesis, as also of Darwin’s 
view. “According to both theories, specific diversity of form is 
consequent upon diversity of environment, and diversity of environ- 
ment is thus the ultimate measure of diversity of specific form. 
Here then we meet the difficulty that diverse environments often 
shade into each other insensibly and form a continuous series, 
whereas the Specific Forms of life which are subject to them on the 
whole form a Discontinuous Series.” This difficulty is; however, not 
of fundamental importance as well authenticated facts have been 
adduced showing that by alteration of the environment discontinuous 
variations, such as alterations in the number and form of members 
of a flower, may be produced. We can as yet no more explain 
hoM^ this happens than we can explain the existence of continuous 
variations. We can only assert that both kinds of variation arise in 
response to quantitative alterations in external conditions. The 

1 Bateson, MattnaU for the study of Variation, London, 1894, p. 6. 
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questiou as to which kind of variation is produced depends on the 
greater or less degree of alteration; it is correlated with the state 
of the particular cells at the moment. 

In this short sketch it is only possible to deal superficially with a 
small part of the subject. It has been clearly shown that in view of 
the general dependence of development on the factors of the environ- 
ment a number of problems are ready for experimental treatment. 
One must, however, not forget that the s(dence of the physiology of 
form has not progressed beyond its initial stages. Just now our first 
duty is to demonstrate the dependence on external factors in as 
many forms of plants oa possible, in order to obtain a more thorough 
control of all the different plant lorms. The problem is not only to 
produce at will (and independently of their normal mode of life) 
forms which occur in nature, but also to stimulate into operation 
potentialities which necessarily lie dormant under the conditions 
which prevail in nature. The constitution of a •species is much 
richer in possibilities of develoxmient than would appear to be the^ 
case under normal conditions. It remains for man to stimulate into 
activity all the potentialities. 

But the control of plant-form is only a preliminary step — the 
foundation stones on which to erect a •coherent scientific structure. 
We must discover what are the internal processes in the cell pro- 
duced by external factors, which as a necessary consequence result in 
the appearance of a clefinite form. We are here brought into contact 
with the most obscure problem of life. Progress can only be made 
par? passu with progress in physics and chemistry, and with the 
growth of our knowledge of nutrition, growth, etc. 

Let us take one of the simplest cases — an alteration in form. 
A cylindrical ceB of the alga Stigeoclonium assumes, as Living8tt)ne^ 
has shown, a spherical form when the osmotic pressure of the culture 
fluid is increased; or a spore of Mucor, which, in a sugar solution 
grows into a branched filament, in the presence of a small quantity 
of acid (hydrogen ions) becomes a comparatively large sphered In 
both cases there has undoubtedly been an alteration in the osmotic 
pressure ,of the cell-sap, but this does not suffice to explain the 
alteration in form, since the unknown alterations, which are induced 
in the protoplasm, must in their turn influence the cell-membrane. 
In the case of the very much more complex alterations in form, such 
as we encounter in the course, of development of plants, there do 
not appear to be any clues which lead us to a deeper insight into the 
phenomena. Nevertheless we continue the attempt, seeking with the 

^ Livingstone, “ On tbe nature of the stimulus which causes the change of form, etc.” 
Botanical Gazette, xxx. 1900 ; also xxxii. 1901. 

- Bitter, ” Ueber Kugelhefe, etc.,’' Her. hot. Oesell Berlin, xxv p 255, 1907. 
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help of any available hypothesis for points of attack^ which may enable 
us to acquire a more complete mastery of physiological methods. 
To quote a single example ; I may put the question, what internal 
changes produce a transition from vegetative growth to sexual repro- 
duction ? 

The facts, which are as clearly established for the lower as for the 
higher plants, teach us that quantitative alteration in the environ- 
ment produces such a transition. This suggests the conclusion that 
quantitative internal changes in the cells, and with them disturbances 
in the degree of concentration, are induced, through which the 
chemical reactions are led in the direction of sexual reproduction. 
An increase in the production of organic substances in the presence 
of light, chiefly of the carbohydrates, with a simultaneous decrease 
in the amount of inorganic salts and water, are the cause of the 
disturbance and at the same time of the alteration in the direction 
of development. • Possibly indeed mineral salts as such are not in 
question, but only in the form of other organic combinations, par- 
ticularly protcid material, so that we are concerned with an alteration 
in the relation of the carbohydrates and proteids. The difficulties 
of such researches are very great because the methods are not yet 
sufiiciently exact to demonstrate the fi’equently small quantitative 
difierences in chemical composition. Questions relating to the 
enzymes, which are of the greatest importance in all these life- 
processes, are especially complicated. In any case it is the necessary 
result of such an hypothesis that we must employ chemical methods 
of investigation in dealing with problems connected with the phy- 
siology of form. 

II. Influence of environment on the transformation 

OP SPECIES. 

The study of tlie physiology of form-development in a pure species 
has already yielded results and makes slow but sure progress. The 
physi(ilogy of the possibility of the transformation of one species into 
another is based, as*yet, rather on pious hope than on accomplished 
fact. From the first it appeared to be hopeless to investigate physio- 
logically the origin of Linnean species and at the same time that of 
the natural system, an aim which Darwin had before him in his 
enduring work. The historical sequence of events, of which an 
organism is the expression, can only be treated hypothetically with 
the help of facts supplied by comparative morphology, the history 
of development, geographical distribution, and palaeontology \ A 
glance at the controversy which is going on to-day in regard to 
different hypotheses shows that the same material may lead difierent 

^ See Lotey, Vorlesnngen (Jena, i. 190(5, ii 1908), for summary of the facts. 
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iiiveati^tors to form entirely different opinions. Our ultimate aim 
is to find a solution of the problem as to the cause of the origin of 
species. Indeed such attempts are now being made : they are justi- 
fied by the fact that under cultivation new and permanent strains 
are produced ; the fundamental importance of this was first grasped 
by Darwin. New points of view in regard to these lines of inquiry 
have been adopted by H. de Vries who has succeeded in obtaining 
from Oevwtliera Lamarcktana a number of constant “elementary” 
species. Even if it is demonstrated that he was simply dealing with 
the complex splitting up of a hybrid \ the facts adduced in no sense 
lose, their very great value. 

Wc must look at the problem in its simplest form ; we find it in 
every case where a new race differs essentially from the original type 
in a single character only , for example, in the colour of the flowers 
or in the petalody of the stamens (doubling of flowers). In this con- 
nection we must keep in view the fact that every visible character in 
a plant is the resultant of the cooperation of specific structure, with* 
its various potentialities, and the influence of the environment. We 
know, that in a pure species all characters vary, that a blue-flowering 
Campanula or a red Sempervivum can be converted by experiment 
into white-flowering forms, that a transformation of stamens into 
petals may be caused by fungi or by the influence of changed con- 
ditions of nutrition,, or that plants in dry and poor soil become 
dwarfed. But so far as the experiments justify a conclusion, it would 
appear that such alterations are not inherited by the offspring. 
Like all other variations they appear only so long as special con- 
ditions prevail in the surroundings. 

It has been shown that the case is quite diftbrent as regards the 
white-flowering, double or dwarf races, because^ these retain their 
characters when cultivated under practically identical conditions, 
and side by side with the blue, single-flowering or tall races. The 
problem may therefore be stated thus : how can a chara<*ter, which 
appears in the one case only under the strictly limited conditions of 
the experiment, in other cases become apparent under the very much 
wider conditions of ordinary cultivatiuii ? If a charfieter appears, in 
these circumstances, in the case of all individuals, we then speak of 
constant races! In such simple cases the essential point is not the 
creation of a new character but rather an (dteration of this character 
in accordance with the environment. In the examples mentioned 
the modified character in the sinuple varieties (or a number of 
characters in elementary species) appears more or less suddenly and 
is constant in the above sense. The result is what de Vries has 

^ Bateson, Reportit to the Evolution Committee of the Royal Society ^ London, 1902 , cf. 
also Lotsy, Varlemngen^ Vol. i. p. 234. 
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termed a Mutation. In this connection we must bear in mind the 
fact that no difference, recognisable externally, need exist between 
in^vidual variation and mutation. Even the most minute quanti- 
tative difference between two plants may be of specific value if it 
is preserved under similar external conditions during many successive 
generations. We do not know how this happens. We may state the 
problem in other terms; by saying that the specific structure must 
be altered. It is possible, to some extent, to explain this sudden 
alteration, if we regard it as a chemical alteration of structure either 
in the specific qualities of the proteids or of the unknown carriers of 
life. In the case of many organic comiwunds their morphological 
characters (the physical condition, crystalline form, etc.) are at once 
changed by alteration of atomic relations or by incorporation of new 
radicals’. Much more important, however, would be an answer to the 
(piestion, whether an individual variation can be converted experi- 
mentally into an niherited character — ^a mutation in de Vries’s sense. 

In all circumstances we may recognise as a guiding principle the 
assumption adopted by Lamarck, Darwin, and many others, that the 
inheritance of any one character, or in more general terms, the trans- 
formation of one species into another, is, in the last instance, to be 
referred to a change in the eiivironment. From a causal-mechanical 
point of view it is not a priori, conceivable that one species can 
ever become clianged into another so long ajj external conditions 
remain constant. The inner structure of a species must be essen- 
tially altered by external infiuences. Two methods of experimental 
research may be adopted, the effect of crossing distinct species and, 
secondly, the effect of definite factors of the environment. 

The subject of hyln-idisation is dealt with in another part of this 
essay. It is enough to refer here to the most important fact, that as 
the result of combinations of characters of difierent species new 
and constant forms are produced. Further, Tschermack, Bateson 
and others have demonstrated the possibility that hitherto unknown 
inheritable characters may he produced l>y hybridisation. 

Tlie other method of producing conslant races by the influence of 
special extenial conditions has often been employed. The sporeless 
races of Bacteria and Yeasts^ are well known, in which an internal 
alteration of the cells is induced by the influence of poison or higher 
temperature, so that the power of producing spores even under 
normal conditions appears to be lost. A similar state of things is 

> P"or instance ethylchloride (CaHjCl) is a gas at 21“ C. , etliylenechlonde (C.>HXL) a 
fluid boiling at 84“C , /J tncliloretbane (0,H3C1,) a fluid boiling at U,S°C , porcblorethane 
(CXI3) a crystalline substance. Klebs, WillkUrliche Entxvickelungsanderungen, p. 158. 

» Cf Detto, Die Theorie der direkten Anpassung pp 98 et seq., Jena, 1904, see also 
Lotsy, Vorlesmigen, ri. pp. 680 et seq., where other similar cases are described. 
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found In some races which under certain definite conditions lose 
their colour or their virulence. Among the phanerogams the in- 
vestigations of SchUbler on cereals afford parallel cases, in which t)ie 
iiiff uence of a northern climate produces individuals which ripen their 
seeds early ; these seeds produce plants which seed early in southern 
countries. Analogous results were obtained by Cieslar in his experi- 
ments; seeds of conifers from the Alps when planted in the plains 
produced plants of slow growth and small diameter. 

All these observations are of considerable interest theoretically ; 
they show that the action of environment certainly induces such 
internal changes, and that these are transmitted to the next gene- 
ration. But as regardo the main question, whether constant races 
may be obtained by this means, the experiments cannot as yet supply 
a definite answer. In phanerogams, the influence very soon dies out 
in succeeding generations; in the case of bacteria, in which it is 
only a question of the loss of a character it is relatively easy for 
this to reappear. It is not impossible, that in all such cases there is* 
a material hanging-on of certain internal conditions, in consequence 
of which the modification of the character persists for a time in 
the descendants, although the original external conditions are no 
longer present. 

Thus a slow dying-out of the effect of a stimulus was seen in my 
experiments on Vermiiea chamaedrys^. During the cultivation of 
an artificially modified inflorescence I obtained a race showing modi- 
fications in different directions, among which twisting was especially 
conspicuous. I'his plant, however, does not behave as the twisted 
race of Dipsacus isolated by de Vries which produced each year a 
definite percentage of twisted individuals. In the vegetative repro- 
duction of this Veronica the torsion appeared ip the first, also in 
the second and third year, but with diminishing intensity. In spite 
of good cultivation this character has apparently now disappeared; 
it disappeared still more quickly in seedlings. In another 
character of the same Veronica chamaedrya the influence of 
the environment was stronger. The transfofmation of the in- 
florescence’s to foliage-shoots formed the starting-point ; it occurred 
only under narrowly defined conditions, namely on cultivation as a 
cutting in moist air and on removal of all other leaf-buds. In tlie 
majority (^) of the plants obtained from the transformed shoots, 
the modification appeared in the following year without any inter- 
ference. Of the three plants which were under observation several 
years the first lost the character in a short time, while the two others 

^ Klebs, KUnsthche Metatnorphoaen, Stuttgart, 1906, p. 132. 

2 de Vries, Mutatiomtheone, Vol. ii. Leipzig, 1903, p. 573. 
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still retain it, after vegetative propagation, in varying degrees. IHie 
same character occurs also in ‘some of the seedlings; but anything 
approaching a constant race has not been produced. 

Another means of producing new races has been attempted by 
Blaringhem^. On removing at an early stage the main shoots of 
different plants he observed various abnormalities in the newly 
formed basal shoots. From the seeds of such plants he obtained 
nices, a large percentage of which exhibited these abnormalities. 
Starting from a male Maize plant with a fasciated inflorescence, on 
which a proportion of the flowers had become male, a new race was 
bred in which hermaphrodite flowers were frequently produced.- In 
the same way Blaringhem obtained, among other similar results, a 
race of barley with l)ranched ears. These races, however, behaved 
in essentials like those which have been demonstrated by de Vries to 
be inconstant, q.g. Trifolium prateme qukiquefolium and others. 
The abnormality api)ear8 in a proportion of the individuals and only 
under very special conditions. It must be remembered too that 
Blaringhem worked with old cultivated plants, which from the first 
had been disposed to split into a great variety of races. It is possible, 
but difficult to prove, that iiijury contributed to this result. 

A third method has been adopted by MacDougar-^ who injected 
strong (10%) sugar solution or weak solutions of calcium nitrate and 
zinc sulphate into young carpels of different plants. From the seeds 
of a plant of Itaimannia odorata the carpels of which had been thus 
treated he obtained several plants distinguished from the parent- 
forms by the absence of hairs and by distinct forms of leaves. 
Further examination showed that he had here to do with a new ele- 
mentary species. MacDougal also obtained a more or less distinct 
mutant of Oenotlieira hlefmis. We cannot as yet form an opinion as 
to how far the effect is due to the wound or to the injection of fluid 
as such, or to its chemical properties. This, however, is not so 
essential as to decide whether the mutiint stands in any relation 
to the influence of external factors. It is at any rate very 
important that this ‘kind of investigation should be carried further. 

If it could be shown that new and inherited racefe were ob- 
tained by MacBougars method, it would be safe to conclude that the 
same end might be gained by altering the conditions of the food-stuff 
conducted to the sexual cells. New races or elementary species, how- 
ever, arise without wounding or injection. Tliis at once raises the much 
discussed question, how far garden-cultivation has led to the creation 
of new races? Contrary to the opinion expressed by Darwin and 

^ Blaringhem, Mutation et Traumatisme, TariB, 1907. 

“ MacDougal, “ Heredity and Origin of species, ” Monist, 1906; " Beport of department of 
botanical research,” Fifth Year-hook of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, p. 119, 1907. 
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others, de Vries ^ tried to show that garden-races have been produced 
only from spontaneous typos which occur in a wild state or from 
sub-races, which the breeder has accidentally discovered but not 
originated. In a small number of cases only has de Vries adduced 
definite proof. On the other side we have the work of Korschinsky^ 
which shows that whole series of garden-races have made their 
appearance onl> after years of cultivation. In the majority of races 
we are entirely ignorant of their origin. 

It is, however, a fact that if a plant is removed from natural 
conditions into cultivation, a well-marked variation occurs. The 
welL-knowii plant-breeder, L. de Vilmorin®, speaking from his own 
experience, states that a plant is induced to “affoler,” that is to 
exhibit all possible variations from which the breeder may make a 
further selection only after cultivation for several generations. The 
effect of cultivation was particularly striking in Veronica cJiamaedirys^ 
which, in spite of its wide distribution in nature, varies very little. 
After a few years of cultivation this ‘‘good” and constant species* 
becomes highly variable. The specimens on which the experiments 
were made were three modified inflorescence cuttings, the parent- 
plants of which certainly exhibited no striking abnormalities. In a 
short time many hitherto latent potentialities became apparent, so 
that characters, never previously observed, or at least very rarely, 
were exhibited, sucH as scattered leaf-arrangement, torsion, terminal ' 
or branched inflorescences, the conversion of the inflorescence into 
foliage-shoots, every conceivable alteration in the colour of flowers, 
the assumption of a green colour by parts of the flowers, the 
proliferation of floweis. 

All this points to some disturbance in the species resulting from 
methods of cultivation. It has, however, not yet bpen possible to pro- 
duce constant races with any one of these modified characters. But 
variations appeared among the seedlings, some of winch, e.g. yellow 
variegation, were not inheritable, while others have proved constant. 
This holds good, so far as we know at present, for a small rose-coloured 
form whicVi is to be reckoned as a mutation. Thus the prospect of 
producing new races by cultivation appears to be Ml of promise. 

So long as the view is held that good nourishment, i.e. a plentiful 
supply of water and salts, constitutes the essential characteristic of 
garden-cultivation, we can hardly conceive that new mutations can 
be thus produced. But perhaps the view here put forward in regard 
to the production of form throws new light on this puzzling problem, 

^ Mutationstheorie, Vol. i pp. 412 et seq, 

2 KoiBchmsky, “ Heterogcnesis und Evolution,” Flora, 1901. 

^ L. de Vilmorm, Notices sur Vamilioratio7i dcs plarites, Pans, 1886, p. 36. 

* Klebs, Knnstliehe Metamorphosen, Stuttgart, 1906, p. 152. 
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Good manuring is in the highest degree favourable to vegetative 
growth, but is in no way equally favourable to the formatiomaf 
lowers. The constantly repeated expression, good or favourable 
noxirishment, is not only vague but misleading, because circum- 
stances favourable to growth differ from those which promote repro- 
duction ; for the production of every form there are certain favourable 
conditions of nourishment, which may be defined for each species. 
Exi)erience shows that, within definite and often very wide limits, it 
does not depend upon the absolute amount of the various food sub- 
stances, but upon their respective degrees of concentration. As we 
have already stated, the production of flowers follows a relative 
increase in the amount of carbohydrates formed in the presence of 
light, as compared with the inorganic salts on which the formation of 
albuminous substances depends^. The various modifications of flowers 
are due to the fact that a relatively too strong solution of salts is 
supplied to the rudiments of these organs. As a general rule every 
plant form depends upon a certain relation between the different 
chemical substances in the cells and is modified by an alteration of 
that relation. 

During long cultivation under conditions which vary in very 
different degrees, such as moisture, the amount of salts, light in- 
tensity, temperature, oxygen, it is possible that sudden and special 
disturbances in the relations of the cell subsbqiccs have a directive 
influence on the inner * organisation of the sexual cells, so that not 
only inconstant but also constant varieties will be formed. 

Definite proof in supymrt of this view has not yet been furnished, 
and we must admit that the (question as to the cause of heredity 
remains, fundamentally, as far from solution as it was in Darwin’s 
time. As the result of the work of many investigators, particularly 
de Vries, the i)roblem is constantly becoming clearer and more 
definite. The penetration into this most difficult and therefore 
most interesting problem of life and the creation by experiment 
of new races or elementary syiecies are no longer beyond the region 
of possibility. 

* Klebs, Kiimthche Mctamoiphosen, p. 117 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE INFLUENCE 
OF ENVIRONMENT ON ANIMALS 

• By Jaoqitt > Lobb, M.l). 

Professor of Physiology in the Unive sity of California. 

T. Introductory Remarks. 

What the biologist calls the natural enviromuent of an animal is 
from a physical point of view a rather rigid combination of definit<? 
forces. It is obvious that by a purposeful and systematic variation 
of these and by the application of other forces in the laboratory, re- 
sults must be obtainable which do not appear in the natural environ- 
ment. This is the reasoning underlying the modern development 
of the study of the effects of environment upon animal life. It was 
perhaps not the leaet important of Darwin’s services to science that 
the boldness of his conceptions gave to the experimental biologist 
courage to enter ui)on the attempt of controlling at will the life- 
phenomena of animals, and of bringing about effects which cannot 
be expected in Nature. 

The systematic physico-chemical analysis of the effect of outside 
forces upon the form and reactions of animals is also our only means 
of unravelling the mechanism of heredity beyond the scope of the 
Meiidelian law. The manner in which a germ-cell can force upon 
the adult certain characters will not be understood until we succeed 
in varying and controlling hereditary characteristics ; and this can 
only be accomplished on the basis of a systematic study of the effects 
of chemical and physical forces upon living matter. 

Owing to limitation of space this sketch is necessarily very in- 
complete, and it must not be inferred that studies which are not 
mentioned here were considered to be of minor importance. All the 
writer could hope to do was to bring together a few instances of the 
experimental analysis of the effect of environment, which indicate the 
nature and extent of our control over life-phenomena and which also 
have some relation to the work of Darwin. In the selection of these 
instances preference is given to those problems which are not too 
technical for the general reader. 
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The forces, the influence of which we shall discuss, are in succession 
chemical agencies, temperature, light, and gravitation. We shall also 
treat separately the effect of these forces upon form and instinctive 
reactions. 


II. The Effects of Chemical Agencies. 

(a) Heteroge7ieou8 hyhndisatimi. 

It was held until recently that hybridisation is not possible except 
between closely related species and that even among these a successful 
liybridisation cannot always be counted upon. This view was well 
supported by experience. It is, for instance, well known that the 
majority of marine animals lay their unfertilised eggs in the ocean 
and that the males shed their sperm also into the sea-water. Tlie 
numerical excess of the spermatozoa over the ova in the sea-water 
is the only guarantee that the eggs are fertilised, for the sper- 
iiiatozoa are carried to the eggs by chance and are not attracted 
by the latter. This statement is the result of numerous experi- 
ments by various authoi*s, and is contrary to common belief. 
As a rule all or the majority of individuals of a species in a given 
region spawn on the same day, and when this occurs the sea-water 
constitutes a veritable suspension of sperm. It has been shown by 
experiment that in fresh sea-water the sperm may live and retain its 
fertilising power for several days. It is thus unavoidable that at 
certain peiiods more than one kind of spermatozoon is suspended in 
the sea- water and it is a matter of surprise that the most heterogeneous 
hybridisations do not constantly occur. The reason of this becomes 
obvious if we bring together mature eggs and equally mature and 
active sperm of a different family. When this is done no egg is, as 
a rule, fertilised. The eggs of a sea-urchin can be fertilised by sperm 
of their own species, or, though in smaller numbers, by the sperm of 
other species of sea-urchins, but not by the sperm of other groups of 
echinoderms, e.g. starfish, brittle-stars, holothurians or crinoids, and 
still less by the spetm of more distant groups of animals. Tlie 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that the spermatozoon must enter 
the egg through a narrow o|>ening or canal, the so-called micropylc, 
and that the micropyle allowed only the spermatozoa of the same or 
of a closely related species to enter the egg. 

It seemed to the writer that the cause of this limitation of 
hybridisation might be of another kind and that by a change in the 
constitution of the sea-water it might b<) possible to bring about 
heterogeneous hybridisations, which in normal sea-water are im- 
possible. This assumption proved coiTect. Sea-water has a faintly 
alkaline reaction (in terms of the physical chemist its concentration 
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of hjdroxyl ions is about 10“*^ at Pacific Grove, California, and 
about 10~® N at Woods Hole, Massachusetts). If we slightly raise 
the alkalinity of the sea-water by adding to it a small but definite 
quantity of sodium hydroxide or some other alkali, the eggs of the 
sea-urchin can be fertilised with the sperm of widely different groups 
of animals, possibly with the sperm of any marine animal which sheds 
it into the ocean. In 1903 it was shown thac if we add from about 
() 5 to 0 8 cubic centimetre Njli) sodium hydroxide to 50 cubic 
centimetres of sea-water, the eggs of Strongylocentrotm purpurattm 
(a sea-urchin which is found on the coast of California) can be 
fertilised in large (juaiitities by < lie sperm of various kinds of starfish, 
brittle-stars and hoJothurians ; while in normal sea- water or with 
less sodium hydroxide not a single egg of the same female could be 
fertilised with the starfish sperm which proved effective in the 
hyper-alkaline sea- water. The spenn of the various forms of starfish 
was not equally effective for these hybridisations ; the sperm of 
Asterias ochrarea and A. capitata gave the best results, since it waff 
possible to fertilise 50 or more of the sea-urchin eggs, while the 
sperm of Pycnopodia and Asterina fertilised only 2 of the same 
eggs. 

Godlewski used the same method for the hybridisation of the sea- 
urchin eggs with the sperm of a crinoid {Antedoit rosacea), Kupel- 
wieser afterwards (obtained results which seemed to indicate the 
possibility of fertilising the eggs of Strongylocentrotus with the 
8j)erm of a mollusc (Mytilus). Recently, the writer succeeded in 
fertilising the eggs of Strongyloamtrotm franciscanus with the 
sperm of a mollusc — Chlorostoina. This result could only be obtained 
in sea-water the alkalinity of which had been increased (through the 
addition of 0*8 cubic centimetre N/li) sodium hydroxide to 50 cubic 
centimetres of sea-water). We thus see that by increasing the 
alkalinity of the sea-water it is possible to effect heterogeneous 
hybridisations which are at present impossible in t!ie natural en- 
vironment of these animals. 

It is, however, conceivable that in former I)eriod8 of the earth’s 
history silch heterogeneous hybridisations were i)os8ible. It is known 
that in solutions like sea-water the degree of alkalinity must in- 
crease when the amount of carbon-dioxide in the atmosphere is 
diminished. If it be true, as Arrhenius assumes, that the Ice age 
was caused or preceded by a diminution in the amount of carbon- 
dioxide in the air, such a diminution must also have resulted in an 
increase of the alkalinity of the sea- water, and one result of such an 
increase must have been to render possible heterogeneous hybridi- 
sations in the ocean which in the present state of alkalinity are 
practically excluded. 
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But granted that such hybridisations were possible, would they 
haTe influenced the character of the fauna ? In other words, are the 
hybrids between sea-urchin and starfish, or better still, between 
sea-urchin and mollusc, capable of development, and if so, what is 
their character ? The first experiment made it appear doubtful 
whether these heterogeneous hybrids could live. The sea-urchin 
eggs which were fertilised in the laboratory by the spermatozoa of 
the starfish, as a rule, died earlier than those of the pure breeds. 
But more recent results indicate that this was due merely to 
deficiencies in the technique of the earlier experiments. The writer 
has recently obtained hybrid larvae between the sea-urchin egg and 
the sperm of a mollusc (C^hlorostoma) which, in the laboratory, 
developed as well and lived as long as the pure breeds of the sea- 
urchin, and there was nothing to indicate any difference in the 
vitality of tlio tw;o breeds. 

So far as the question of heredity is concerned, all the expei’i- 
\nents on heterogeiveous hybridisation of the egg of the sea-urchin 
with the sperm of starfish, brittle-stars, crinoids and molluscs, have 
led to the same result, namely, that the larvae have purely maternal 
characteristics and differ in qo way from the i)ure breed of the form 
from which the egg is taken. By way of illustration it may be said 
that the larvae of the sea-urchin reach on the third day or earlier 
(according to species and temperature) the so-called plutcus stage, in 
whicli they possess a typical skeleton ; while neither the larvae of 
the starfish nor those of the mollusc form a skeleton at the corre- 
sponding stage. It was, therefore, a matter of some interest to find 
out whether or not the larvae produced by the fertilisation of the 
sea-urchin egg with the sperm of starfish or mollusc would form the 
normal and typical •pluteus skeleton. This was invariably the case 
in the experimeiits of Godlewski, Kupelwieser, Hagedoorii, and the 
writer. These hybrid lai vae were exclusively maternal in character. 

It might be argued that in the case of heterogeneous hybridisa- 
tion the sperm-nucleus does not fuse with the egg-nucleus, and that, 
therefore, the spermatozoon cannot transmit its hereditary substances 
to the larvae. But these objections arc refuted by Godlewski’s 
experiments, in which he showed definitely that if the egg of the 
sea-urchin is fertilised with the sj)erm of a crinoid the fusion of the 
egg-nucleus and spenn-nucleus takes place in the normal way. It 
remains for further experiments to decide what the character of the 
adult hybrids would be. 

(b) ArtificicU Parthenogenesis, 

Possibly in no other field of Biology has our ability to control 
life-phenomena by outside conditions been proved to such an extent 
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as in the domain of fertilisation. The reader knows that the eggs of 
the overwhelming majority of animals cannot develop miless a 
spermatozoon enters them. In this case a living agency is the cause 
of development and the problem arises whether it is possible to 
accomplish the same result through the application of well-known 
physico-chemical agencies. This is, indeed, true, and during the last 
ten years living larvae have been produced by chemical agencies 
from the unfertilised eggs of sea-urchins, starfish, holothurians and 
a number of annelids and molluscs ; in fact this holds true in regard 
to the eggs of practically all forms of animals with which such 
experiments have been tried long enough. In each form the method 
of procedure is somewhat different and a long series of experiments 
is often required before the successful method is found. 

The facts of Artificial Parthenogenesis, as the chemical fertilisa- 
tion of the egg is called, have, perhaps, some beariiy; on the problem 
of evolution. If we wish to form a mental image of the process of 
evolutioiA we have to reckon with the possibility that parthenogenetiC 
propagation may have preceded sexual reproduction. This suggests 
also the possibility that at that period outside forces may have 
supplied the conditions for the development of the egg which at 
present the sj)ermatozoon has to supply. For this, if for no other 
reason, a brief consideration of the means of artificial partheno- 
genesis may be of interest to the student of evolution. 

It seemed necessary in these experiments to imitate as completely 
as possible by chemical agencies the eflects of the spermatozoon upon 
the egg. When a 8])eniiatozoon enters the egg of a sea-urchin or 
certain starfish or annelids, the immediate effect is a characteristic 
change of the surface of the egg, namely the formation of the so-called 
membrane of fertilisation. The writer found that we can produce 
this membrane in the unfertilised egg by certain acids, especially the 
monobasic acids of the fatty series, e.g. formic, acetic, propionic, 
butyric, etc. Chrbon-di oxide is also very efficient in this direction. 
It was also found that the higher acids are more efficient than 
the lower ones, and it is possible that the spermatozoon induces 
membrane-formation by carrying into the egg a higher fatty acid, 
namely oleic acid or one of its salts or esters. 

Tlie physico-chemical process which underlies the formation of 
the membrane seems to be the cause of the development of the egg. 
In all cases in which the unfertilised egg has been treated in such a 
way as to cause it to form a membrane it begins to develop. For 
the eggs of certain animals membrane-formation is all that is 
required to induce a complete development of the unfertilised egg, 
e.g. in the starfish and certain annelids. For the eggs of other 
animals a second treatment is necessary, presumably to overcome 
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some of the irgurious effects of acid treatment. Tims the unfertilised 
eggs of the sea-urchin Strmgylocentrotus purpuratua of the Californian 
coast begin to develop when membrane-formation has been induced 
by treatment with a fatty acid, e.g. butyric acid ; but the develop- 
ment soon ceases and the eggs perish in the early stages of segmen- 
tation, or after the first nuclear division. But if we treat the same 
eggs, after membrane-formation, for from 35 to 55 minutes (at 15° C.) 
with sea-water the concentration (osmotic pressure) of which has 
been raised through the addition of a definite amount of some salt or 
sugar, the eggs will segment and develop normally, when transferred 
back to normal sea-water. If care is taken, practically all the eggs 
can be caused to develop into plutei, the majority of which may be 
perfectly normal and may live as long as larvae produced from eggs 
fertilised with sperm. 

It is obvious that the sea-urchin egg is injured in the process of 
membrane-formation and that the subsequent treatment with a 
'hypertonic solution only acts as a remedy. The nature of this 
injury became clear when it was discovered that all the agencies 
which cause haemolysis, i.e. the destruction of the red blood 
corpuscles, also cause membrane-formation in unfertilised eggs, e.g. 
fatty acids or ether, alcohols or chloroform, etc., or saponin, solanin, 
digitalin, bile salts and alkali. It thus hapiiens that the phenomena 
of artificial parthenogenesis are linked together with the phenomena 
of haemolysis which at present play so important a role in the study 
of immunity. The difference betw^een cytolysis (or haemolysis) and 
fertilisation seems to be this, that the latter is caused by a superficial 
or slight cytolysis of the egg, while if the cytolytic agencies have 
time to act on the whole egg the latter is completely destroyed. If 
we put unfertilised eggs of a sea-urchin into sea- water which contains 
a trace of saponin we notice that, after a few minutes, all the eggs 
form the typical membrane of fertilisation. If the eggs are then 
taken out of the saponin solution, freed from all traces of saponin 
by repeated washing in normal sea-water, and transferred to the 
hypertonic sea-water‘ for from 35 to 55 minutes, they develop into 
larvae. If, however, they are left in the sea-water containing the 
saponin they undergo, a few^ minutes after membrane-formation, the 
disintegration knowui in pathology as cytoJysla. Membrane-formation 
is, therefore, caused by a superficial or incomplete cytolysis. The 
writer believes that the subsequent treatment of the egg with 
hypertonic sea- water is needed only to oveieome the destructive 
effects of this partial cytolysis. The bdl reasons for this belief 
cannot be given in a short essay. 

Many pathologists assume that haemolysis or cytolysis is due to 
a liquefaction of certain fatty or fat- like compounds, the so-called 
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lipoic’s, in the cell. If this view is correct, it would be necessary to 
ascribe the fertilisation of the egg to the same process. 

The analogy between haemolysis and fertilisation throws, 
possibly, some light on a curious observation. It is well known 
that the blood corpuscles, as a rule, undergo cytolysis if iiyected 
into the blood of an animal which belongs to a different family. 
The writer found last year that the blood of mammals, e.g. the 
rabbit, pig, and cattle, causes the egg of Sfcrongylocentrotuo to 
form a typical fertilisation-membrane. If such eggs are afterwards 
treated for a short period with hypertonic sea-water they develop 
into normal larvae (plutei). Some substance contained in the 
blood causes, presumably, a superficial cytolysis of the egg and 
thus starts its development. 

We can also cause the development of the sea-urchin egg without 
membrane-formation. The early experiments of^ the writer were 
done in this way and many experimenters still use such methods. It 
is probable that in this case the mechanism of fertilisation is essen- 
tially the same as in the case where the membrane-formation is 
brought about, with this difference only, that the cytolytic effect is 
less when no fertilisation-membrane is formecL This inference is 
corroborated by observations on the fertilisation of the sea-urchin 
egg with ox blood. It very frequently happens that not all of the 
eggs form membranes in this process. Those eggs which form 
membranes begin to develop, but perish if they arc not treated with 
hypertonic sea-water. Some of the other eggs, however, which do 
not form membranes, develop directly into normal larvae without any 
treatment with hypertonic sea-water, provided they arc exposed to 
the blood for only a few minutes. Presumably some blood enters the 
eggs and causes the cytolytic effects in a less degree than is necessary 
for membi’aiie-formation, but in a sufficient degree to cause their 
development. The slightness of the cytolytic effect allows the egg to 
develop without treatment with hypertonic sea- water. 

Since the entrance of the spermatozoon causes that degree of 
cytolysis which leads to membrane-formation* it is ]i)robable that, 
in addition to the cytolytic or membrane-forming substance (pre- 
sumably a higher fatty acid), it carries another substance into the 
egg which counteracts the deleterious cytolytic effects underlying 
membrane-formation. 

The question may be raised whether the larvae produced by 
artificial parthenogenesis can reach the mature stage. This question 
may be answered in the affirmative, since Delage has succeeded in 
raising several parthenogenetic sea-urchin larvae beyond the meta- 
morphosis into the adult stage and since in all the experiments made 
by the writer the parthenogenetic plutei lived as long as the plutei 
produced from fertilised eggs. 
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(e) On the prodmtion of tnrim from one egg through a change 
in the chemical cwietituiion of the sea-water. 

The reader is probably familiar with the fact that there exist two 
different types of human twins. In the one type the twins differ as 
much as two children of the same parents born at different periods ; 
they may or may not have the same sex. In the second type the 
twins have invariably the same sex and resemble each other most 
closely. Twins of the latter type are produced from the same egg, 
while twins of the former type are produced from two different eggs. 

The experiments of Driesch and others have taught us that twins 
originate from one egg in this manner, namely, that the first two cells 
into which the egg divides after fertilisation become separated from 
each other. This separation can be brought about by a change in the 
chemical constitution of the sea-water. Herbst observed that if the 
fertilised eggs of the sea-urchin are put into sea- water which is freed 
from calcium, the cells into which the egg divides have a tendency 
^o fall apart. Driesch afterwards noticed that eggs of the sea-urchin 
treated with sea-water which is free from lime have a tendency to give 
rise to twins. The writer has recently found that twins can be pro- 
duced not only by the absence of lime, but also through the absence of 
sodium or of potassium ; in other words, through the absence of one 
or two of the three important metals in the sea-water. There is, how- 
ever, a second condition, namely, that the solutionuised for the produc- 
tion of twins must have a neutral or at least not an alkaline reaction. 

The procedure for the production of twins in the sea-urchin egg 
consists simply in this: — the eggs are fertilised as usual in normal 
sea-water and then, after repeated washing in a neutral solution of 
sodium chloride (of the concentration of the sea- water), are placed in 
a neutral mixture of potassium chloride and calcium chloride, or of 
sodium chloride and potassium chloride, or of sodium chloride and 
calcium chloride, or of sodium chloride and magnesium chloride. The 
eggs must remain in this solution until half an hour or an hour after 
they have reached the two-cell stage. They are then transferred into 
iu>rmal sea-water and allowed to develop. From 50 to 907^ of the 
eggs of Strong y I ocentrotm pnrp^iratns treated in this manner may 
develop into twins. These twins may remain separate or grow 
partially together and form double monsters, or heal together so 
completely that only slight or even no imperfections indicate that the 
individual started its career as a pair of twins. It is also possible to 
control the tendency of such twins to grow together by a change in 
the constitution of the sea-water. If we use as a twin-producing solu- 
tion a mixture of sodium, magnesium and potassium chlorides (in the 
proportion in which these salts exist in the sea- water) the tendency of 
the twins to grow together is much more pronounced than if we use 
simply a mixture of sodium chloride and magnesium chloride. 
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The mechanism of the origin of twins, as the result of altering 
the composition of the sea-water, is revealed by observation of the 
first segmentation of the egg in these solutions. This cell-division is 
modified in a way which leads to a separation of the first two cells. 
If the egg is afterwards transferred back into normal sea- water, each 
of these two cells develops into an independent embryo. Since 
normal sea- water contains all three metals, sodium, calcium, and 
potassium, and since it has besides an alkaline reaction, we perceive 
the reason why twins are not normally produced from one egg. 
These experiments suggest the possibility of a chemical cause for the 
ori^n of twins from one egg or of double monstrosities in mammals. 
If, for some reason, the li(|uids which surround the human egg a 
short time before and after the first cell-division arc slightly acid, 
and at the same time lacking in one of the three important metals, 
the conditions for the separation of the first two cells and the fonna- 
tion of identical twins are provided. * 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the reverse result,* 
namely, the fusion of normally double organs, can also be brought 
about experimentally through a change in the chemical constitution 
of the sea-water. Stockard succeeded in causing the eyes of fish 
embryos {Fundulm heteroclitus) to fuse into a single cyclopean eye 
through the addition of magnesium chloride to the sea- water. When 
he added about 6 grams of magnesium chloride to 100 cubic centi- 
metres of sea-water’ and placed the fertilised eggs in the mixture, 
about 50 of the eggs gave rise to one-eyed embryos. “When 
the embryos were studied the one-eyed condition was found to result 
from the union or fusion of the ‘anlagen’ of the two eyes. Cases 
were observed which showed various degrees in this fusion ; it 
appeared as though the optic vessels were formed too far forward 
and ventral, so that their antero-ventro-median surfaces fused. This 
l)roduces one large optic cup, which in all cases gives more or less 
evidence of its double natureh” 

We have confined ourselves to a discussion of rather simple 
effects of the change in the constitution of the sea-water upon de- 
velopment It is a priori obvious, however, that an unlimited 
number of pathological variations might be produced by a variation 
in the concentration and constitution of the sea-water, and experience 
confirms this statement. As an example we may mention the abnor- 
malities observed by Herbst in the development of sea-urchins through 
the addition of lithium to sea-water. It is, however, as yet impossible 
to connect in a rational way the effects produced in this and similar 
cases with the cause which produced them ; and it is also impossible 
to define in a simple way the character of the change produced. 

^ Stockard, Archtv f. Entwickelungsmechamk, Vol. 2B, p. 249, 1907. 
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III. The Influence of Temperature. 

(a) The influence of temperature upon the density of pelagic 
organisms and the duration of life. 

It has often been noticed by explorers who have had a chance to 
compare the faunas in different climates that in polar seas such 
species as thrive at all in those regions occur, as a rule, in much 
greater density than they do in the moderate or warmer regions 
of the ocean. This refers to those members of the fauna which live 
at or near the surface, since they alone lend themselves to a 
statistical comparison. In his account of the Valdivia expedition, 
Chim^ calls especial attentioji to this quantitative difference in the 
surface fauna and flora of different regions. “In the icy water of 
the Antarctic, the temperature of wdiich is below 0° C., we find an 
astonishingly rich animal and plant life. The same condition with 
c which we are familiar in the Arctic seas is repeated here, namely, that 
the quantity of plankton material exceeds that of the temperate and 
warm seas.” And again, in regard to the pelagic fauna in the region 
of the Kerguelen Islands, he states: “The ocean is alive with 
transparent jelly fish, Otendphores (Bolina and Callianira) and of 
Biphoiiophore colonics of the genus Agahna.” 

The paradoxical character of tliis general observation lies in the 
fact that a low temperature retards development, and hence should 
be expected to have the opposite effect from that mentioned by 
Chun. Recent investigations have led to the result that life-pheno- 
mena are aflected by temperature in the same sense as the velocity 
of chemical reactions. In the case of the latter van’t Hoff had 
shown that a decrease in temperature by 10 degrees reduces their 
velocity to one ha*lf or less, and the same has been found for the 
influence of temperature on the velocity of physiological processes. 
Thus Snyder and T. B. Robertson found that the rate of heartbeat in 
the tortoise and in Daphnia is reduced to about one-half if the 
temperature is lowered lO^’C., and Maxwell, Keith Lucas, and 
Snyder found the same influence of temperature for the rate with 
which an impulse travels in the nerve. Peter observed that the 
rate of development in a sea-urchin’s egg is reduced to less than one- 
half if the temperature (within cei-biin limits) is reduced by 10 
degrees. The same effect of temperature iqK)n the rate of develop- 
ment holds for the egg of the frog, as Cohen and Peter calculated 
from the experiments of 0. Hertwig. ^he writer found the same 
temperature-coefficient for the rate of maturation of the egg of a 
mollusc (Lottia). 

^ Chun, Am den Tufen des Weltmeeren, p. 225, Jena, 1903. 
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All these facts prove that the velocity of development of animal 
life in Arctic regions, where the temperature is near the freezing 
point of water, must be from two to three times smaller than in 
regions where the temperature of the ocean is about 10“ C. and from 
four to nine times smaller than in seas the temperature of which 
is about 20“ C. It is, therefore, exactly the reverse of what we 
should expect when authors state that the density of organisms at or** 
near the surface of the ocean in polar regions is greater than in mere 
temperate regions. 

The writer believes that this paradox fiiids its explanation in 
experiments which he has recently made on the influence of tempera- 
ture on the duration of life of cold-blooded marine animals. The 
experiments were made on the fertilised and unfertilised eggs of the 
sea-urchin, and yielded the result that for the lowering of tempera- 
ture by r C. the duration of life was about doubled. Lowering the 
temperature by 10 degrees therefore prolongs the life of the organism 
2^®, i.c. over a thousand times, and a lowering by 20 degrees pro- * 
longs it about one million times. Since this prolongation of life 
is far in excess of the retardation of development through a lowering 
of temperature, it is obvious that, in spite of the retardation of 
development in Arctic seas, animal life must be denser there than in 
temperate or tropical seas. The excessive increase of the duration of 
life at the poles will tfiecessitatc the simultaneous existence of more 
successive generations of the same species in these regions than in 
the temperate or tropical regions. 

Tlie writer is inclined to believe that these results have some 
bearing upon a problem which plays an important role in theories of 
evolution, namelv, the cause of natural death. It has been stated 
that the processes of diflerentiation and developmont lead also to the 
natural death of the individual. If we express this in chemical 
terms it means that the chemical processes which underlie develop- 
ment also determine natural death. Physical chemistry has taught 
us to identify two chemical processes even if only certain of their 
features are known. One of these means of identification is the 
temperature coefficient. When two chemical processes are identical, 
their velocity must be reduced by the same amount if the tempera- 
ture is lowered to the same extent. The temperature coefficient for 
the duration of life of cold-blooded organisms seems, however, to 
differ enormously from the temperature coefficient for their rate of 
development. For a difference in temperature of 10“ C. the duration 
of life is altered five hundred times as much as the rate of develop- 
ment ; and, for a change of 20“ C., it is altered more than a hundred 
thousand times as much. From this we may conclude that, at least 
for the sea-urchin eggs and embryo, the chemical processes which 

D. 17 
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determine natural death are certainly not identical with the pro- 
cesses which underlie their development T. B. Robertson has also 
arrived at the conclusion, for quite different reasons, that the process 
of senile decay is essentially different from that of growth and 
development. 

(h) Changes in the colour of hutterjlies produced through the 
influence of temperature. 

The exporinierits of Dorfmeister, Weismanii, Merrificld, Standfuss, 
and Fischer, on seasonal dimorphism and the aberration of colour in 
butterflies have so often been discussed in biological literature that 
a short reference to them will suffice. By seasonal dimorphism is 
meant the fact that species may appear at different seasons of the 
year in a somewhat different form or colour. Vanessa prorsa is the 
summer form, Vanessa levana the winter form of the same species. 
By keeping the f^upae of Vanessa prorsa several weeks at a tempera- 
• ture of from 0® to 1° Weismann succeeded in obtaining from the 
summer chrysalids specimens which resembled the winter variety, 
Vanessa levana. 

If we wish to get a clear understanding of the causes of variation 
in the colour and pattern of 'butterflies, we must direct our attention 
to the experiments of Fischer, who worked with more extreme 
temperatures than his predecessors, and found that almost identical 
aberrations of colour could be produced by both extremely high and 
extremely low temperatures. This can be clearly seen from the 
following tabulated results of his observations. At the head of each 
column the reader finds the temperature to which Fischer submitted 
the pupae, and in the vertical column below are found the varieties 
that were produced. In the vertical column A are given the normal 
forms : 


i 
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The reader will notice that the aberrations produced at a very 
low temperature (from 0° to — 20"" G) are absolutely identical with 
the aberrations produced by exposing the pupae to extremely high 
temperatures (42° to 46° G). Moreover the aberrations produced by 
a moderately low temperature (from 0° to 10° C.) are identical with 
the aberrations produced by a moderately high temj^erature (36° to 
41° C.). 

From these observations Fischer concludes that it is erroneous to 
speak of a specific eftect of high and of low temperatures, but that 
there must be a common cause for the aberration found at the high 
as well as at the low temperature limits. This cause he seems to find 
in the inhibiting effects of extreme temperatures upon development. 

If we try to analyse such results as Fisclier’s from a physico- 
chemical point of view, we must realise that what we call life consists 
of a series of chemical reactions, which are connecte;^ in a catenary 
way ; inasmuch as one reaction or group of reactions (a) (e.g. hydro- 
lyses) causes or furnishes the material for a second reaction or grouj) 
of reactions (h) (e.g. oxydations). Wc know that the temperature 
coeliicient for physiological processes varies slightly at various parts 
of the scale ; as a rule it is higher near 0° and lower near 30°. 
But we know also that the temperature cocflicients do not vary 
equally for the various physiological processes. It is, therefore, to be 
expected that the temjperature coefficients for the group of reactions 
of the type (a) will not be identical through the whole scale with 
the temperature coefficients for the reactions of the type (6). If 
therefore a certain substance is formed at the normal temperature 
of the animal in such quantities as are needed for the catenary 
reaction (b), it is not to be expected that this same perfect balance 
will be maintained for extremely high or extremely low tempera- 
tures ; it is more probable that one group of reactions will exceed 
the other and thus prodiu^e aberrant chemical efibets, which may 
underlie the colour aberrations observed by Fischer and other 
experimenters. 

It is important to notice that Fischer was afso able to produce 
al>errations through the application of narcotics. Wolfgang Ostwald 
has produced experimentally, through variation of temperature, 
dimorphism of form in Daphnia. Lack of space precludes an account 
of these important experiments, as of so many others. 

IV. The Effects of Light. 

At the present day nobody seriously questions the statement that 
the action of light upon organisms is primarily one of a chemical 
character. While this chemical action is of the utmost importance 

17—2 
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for organisms, the nutrition of which depends upon the action of 
chlorophyll it becomes of less importance for organisms devoid of 
chlorophyll. NeverthelesSf wo hud animals in which the formation of 
organs by regeneration is not possible unless they are exposed to 
light. An observation made by the writer on the regeneration of 
polyps in a hy droid, Eudendrium raeemomm, at Woods Hole, may 
be mentioned as an instance of this. If the stem of this hydroid, 
which is usually covered with polyps, is put into an aquarium the 
polyps soon fall off. If the stems are kept in an £W|uarium where 
light strikes them during the day, a regeneration of numerous polyps 
takes place in a few days. If, however, the stems of Eudendrium are 
kept permanently in the dark, no polyps are formed even after an 
interval of some weeks ; but they are formed in a few days after the 
same stems have been transferred from the dark to the light. Diffused 
daylight suffices for this effect. Goldfarb, who repeated these experi- 
ments, states that an exposure of comparatively short duration is 
sufficient for this effect. It is possible that the light favours the 
formation of substances which are a prerequisite for the origin of 
polyps and their growth. 

Of much greater significance than this observation are the facts 
which show that a large number of animals assume, to some extent, 
the colour of the ground on which they are placed. I^ouchet found 
through experiments upon crustaceans and fisl' that this infiuence of 
the ground on the colour of animals is produced through the medium 
of the eyes. If the eyes arc removed or the animals made blind 
in another way these phenomena cease. The second general fact 
found by Pouchct was that the variation in the colour of the animal 
is brought about through an action of the nerves on the pigment-cells 
of the skin ; the nerve-action being induced through the agency of the 
eye. 

The mechanism and the conditions for the change in colouration 
were made clear through the beautiful investigations of Keeble and 
Gamble, on the colour-change in crustaceans. According to these 
authors the pigment-cells can, as a rule, be considered as consisting of 
a central body from which a system of more or less complicated rami- 
fications or processes spreads out in all directions. As a rule, the 
centre of the cell conbiins one or more different pigments which under 
the influence of nerves can spread out separately or together into the 
ramifications. These phenomena of spreading and retraction of the 
pigments into or from the ramifications of the pigment-cells form 
on the whole the basis for the colour changes under the influence 
of environment. Thus Keeble and Gamble observed that Macromysis 
flexuosa appears transparent and colourless or grey on sandy ground. 
On a dark ground their colour becomes darker. These animals have 
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two pigments in their chromatophores, a brown pigment and a whitish 
or yellow pigment ; the former is much more plentiful than the latter. 
When the animal appears transparent all the pigment is contained in 
the centre of the cells, while the ramiScations are free from pigment 
When the animal appears brown both pigments are spread out into 
the ramifications. In the condition of maximal spreading the animals 
appear black. 

This is a comparatively simple case. Much more complicated 
conditions were found by Keeble and (Jamble in other crustaceans, 
e.g. in Hippolyte cranchii, but the influence of the surroundings upon 
the colouration of this form was also satisfactorily analysed by these 
authors. 

While many animals show transitory changes in colour under the 
influence of their surroundings, in a few cases permanent changes can 
be produced The best examples of this are thejse which were 
observed by Poulton in the chrysalids of various butterflies, especially 
the small tortoise-shell. These experiments are so well known that a 
short reference to them will suffice. PoultoiP found that in gilt 
or white surroundings the piH)ae be(^ame light coloured and there 
was often an immense development of the golden spots, “so that in 
many cases the whole surface of the pupae glittered wdth an apparent 
metallic lustre. So remarkable was the appearance that a physicist 
to whom T showed the* chrysalids, suggested that I had played a trick 
and had covered them with goldleaf.” When black surroundings 
were used “the pupae were as a rule extremely dark, with only the 
smallest trace, and often no trace at all, of the golden spots which are 
so conspicuous in the lighter form.” The susceptibility of the animal 
to this influence of its surroundings was found to be greatest during 
a definite period when the caterpillar undergoes the metamorphosis 
into the chrysalis stage. As tar as the writer is aware, no physico- 
chemical explanation, except possibly Wiener s suggestion of colour- 
photography by mechanical colour a<laptation, has ever been offered 
for the results of the type of those observed by Poulton. 

V. EFii’EOTs OF Gravitation, 

(a) Experiments on the egg of the frog. 

Gravitation can only indirectly affect life-phenomena ; namely, 
when we have in a cell two different non-miscible liquids (or a liquid 
and a solid) of different specific gravity, so that a change in the 
position of the cell or the organ may give results which can be traced 
to a change in the position of the two substances. This is very nicely 

^ Poulton, E. B., Colours of Ammah (The International Scientific Senes), London, 
1890, p. 121. 
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illustrated by the frog*s egg, which has two layers of very viscous 
protoplasm one of which is black and one white. The dark one 
occupies nomally the upper position in the egg and may therefore be 
assumed to possess a smaller specific gravity than the white substance. 
When the egg is turned with the white pole upwards a tendency 
of the white protoplasm to flow down again manifests itself. It is, 
however, possible to prevent or retard this rotation of the highly 
viscous protoplasm, by compressing the eggs between horizontal 
glass plates. Such compression experiments may lead to rather 
interesting results, as 0. Schultze first pointed out. Pflueger had 
already shown that the first plane of division in a fertilised frog’s 
egg is vertical and Roux established the fact that the first plane 
of division is identical with the plane of symmetry of the later embryo. 
Schultze found that if the frog’s egg is turned upside down at the 
time of its first^ division and kept in this abnormal position, through 
compression between two glass plates for about 20 hours, a small 
‘ number of eggs may give rise to twins. It is possible, in this case, 
that the tendency of the black part of the egg to rotate upwards 
along the surface of the egg leads to a separation of its first cells, 
such a separation leading to the formation of twins. 

T. IT. Morgan made an interesting additional observation. He 
destroyed one half of the egg after the first segmentation and found 
that the half which remained alive gave rise to only one half of an 
embryo, thus confinning an older observation of Roux. Wlien, how- 
ever, Morgan put the egg upside down after the destruction of one of 
the first two cells, and compressed the eggs between two glass plates, 
the surviving half of the egg gave rise to a pcrtcct embryo of half 
size (and not to a half embryo of normal size as before). Obviously 
in this case the teiidency of the protoplasm to flow back to its normal 
position was partially successful and led to a partial or complete 
separation of the living from the dead half ; whereby the former was 
enabled to form a whole embryo, which, of course, possessed only 
half the size of an embryo originating from a whole egg. 

(6) HJxperiinents on hydroids. 

A striking influence of gravitation can be observed in a hydroid, 
AnUnnularia antemiina, from the bay of Naples. This hydroid 
consists of a long straight main stem which grows vertically upwards 
and which has at regular intervals very fine and short bristle-like 
lateral branches, on the upper side of which the polyps grow. The 
main stem is negatively geotropic, i.e. its apex continues to grow 
vertically upwards when we put it obliquely into the ac|uarium, 
while the roots grow vertically downwards. Tlie writer observed 
that when the stem is put horizontally into the water the short 
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lateral branches on the lower side give rise to an altogether different 
kind of organ, namely, to roots, and these roots grow indehnitely in 
length and attach themselves to solid bodies; while if the stem had 
remained in its normal position no further growth would have 
occurred in the lateral branches. From the upper side of the hori- 
zontal stem new stems grow out, mostly directly from the original 
stem, occasionally also from the short lateral branches. It is thus 
possible to force upon this hydroid an arrangement of organs which 
is altogether different from the hereditary arrangement. The writer 
had called the change in the hereditary arrangement of organs or the 
transformation of organs by exte.nal forces hetermnorjihosis. We 
cannot now go any further into this subject, which should, however, 
prove of interest in relation to the problem of heredity. 

If it is correct to apply inferences drawn from the observation on 
the frog’s egg to the behaviour of Antennularia, one might conclude 
that the cells of Antennularia also contain non-miscible substances of 
different specific gravity, and that wherever the specifically lighter* 
substance comes in contact with the sea-water (or gets near the 
surface of the cell) the growth of a stem is favoured ; while contact 
with the sea-water of the specifically heavier of the substances, will 
favour the formation of roots. 


VI. The Experimental Control of Animal Instincts. 

(a) Experiments oh the mechanism of heliotropic reactwns in 
animals. 

Since the instinctive reactions of animals are as hereditary as 
their morphological character, a discussion of experiments on the 
physico-chemical character of the instinctive reactions of animals 
should not be entirely omitted from this sketch. It is obvious that 
such experiments must begin with the simplest type cf instincts, if 
they are expected to lead to any results ; and it is als< ► obvious that 
only such animals must be selected for this purpose, the reactions of 
which are not coinj)licated by associative memory or, as it may 
preferably be termed, associative hysteresis. 

The simplest type of instincts is represented by the purposeful 
motions of animals to or from a source of energy, e.g. light ; and it is 
with some of these that we intend to deal here. When we expose 
winged aphides (after they have flown away from the plant), or 
young caterpillars of PortheMa chrysorrhoea (when they are aroused 
from their winter sleep) or marine or freshwater copepods and many 
other animals, to diffused daylight falling in from a window, we notice 
a tendency among these animals to move towards the source of light. 
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If tlie animals are naturally sensitive, or if they ai'e rendered sensitive 
through the agencies which we shall mention later, and if the light is 
strong enough, they move towards the source of light in as straight a 
line as the imperfections and peculiarities of their locomotor apparatus 
will permit. It is also obvious that we are here dealing with a forced 
reaction in which the animals have no more choice in the direction of 
their motion than have the iron filings in their arrangement in a 
magnetic field. This can be proved very nicely in the case of starving 
caterpillars of Porthesia. The writer put such caterpillars into a 
glass tube the axis of which was at right angles to the plane of the 
window: the caterpillars went to the window side of the tube and 
remained there, even if leaves of their food-plant were put into the 
tvibe directly l)ehiud them. Under such conditions the animals 
actually died from starvation, the light preventing them from turning 
to the food, which they eagerly ate when the light allowed them to 
do so. One cauiiot say that these animals, which we call positively 
♦ heliotropic, are attracted by the light, since it can be shown that 
they go towards the source of light even if in so doing they move 
from places of a higher to places of a lower degree of illumination. 

Tlie writer has advanced the following theory of these instinctive 
reactions. Animals of the type of those mentioned are automatically 
orientated by the light in such a way that symmetrical elements of 
their retina (or skin) are struck by the rays of light at the same 
angle. In this case the intensity of light is the same for both retinae 
or symmetrical parts of the skin. 

This automatic orientation is determined by two factors, first a 
peculiar photo-sensitiveness of the retina (or skin), and second a 
peculiar nervous connection l>etween the retina and the muscular 
apparatus. In synmietrically built heliotropic animals in which the 
symmetrical muscles participate ecjually in locomotion, the symmetrical 
muscles work with equal energy as long as the photo-chemical pro- 
cesses in both eyes are identical. If, however, one eye is struck by 
stronger light than the other, the symmetrical muscles will work 
unequally and in positively heliotropic animals those muscles will 
work with greater energy which bring the plane of symmetry back 
into the direction of the rays of light and the head towards the 
source of light. As soon as both eyes are struck by the rays of light 
at the same angle, there is no more reason for the animal to deviate 
from this direction and it will move in a straight line. All this holds 
good on the supposition that the animals are exposed to only one 
source of light and are very sensitive to light. 

Additional proof for the correctness of this theory was furnished 
through the experiments of G. H. Parker and S. J. Holmes. The 
former worked on a butterfly, Vanesm antiopCy the latter on other 
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arthropods. All the animals were in a marked degree positively 
heliotropic. These authors found that if one cornea is blackened in 
such an animal^ it moves continually in a circle when it is exposed to 
a source of light, and in these motions the eye which is not covered 
wtth paint is directed towards the centre of the circle. The animal 
behaves, therefore, as if the darkened eye were in the shade. 

(b) The production of positive heliotropism by acids and other 
means and the periodic depth-migrations of pelagic animals. 

When we observe a dense mass of copepods collected from a 
fresJi water pond, we notice that s<'me have a tendency to go to the 
light while others go iii the opposite direction and many, if not the 
majority, are indifferent to light. It is an easy matter to make 
the negfitively heliotropic or the indifferent copepods almost instantly 
positively heliotroxnc by adding a small but definite amount of carbon- 
dioxide in the form of carbonated w'ater to the water in which the 
animals are contained. If the animals are contained in 50 cubic* 
centimetres of water it suffices to add from thrc^e to six cubic centi- 
metres of carbonated water to make all the copepods energetically 
positively heliotropic. This heliotropism lasts about half an hour 
(probably until all the carbon-dioxide* has again difftised into the 
air). Similar results may be obtained witli any other acid. 

The same experiments may be made with another freshwater 
crustacean, namely Daphnia, with this difference, however, that it is 
as a rule necessary to lower the temperature of the water also. If 
the water containing the Daphniae is cooled and at the same time 
carbon-dioxide added, the animals which were before indifferent to 
light now become most strikingly positively heliotropic. Marine 
copepods can be made positively heliotropic by the lowering of the 
temperature alone, or by a sudden increase in the concentration of 
the sea- water. 

These data have a bearing upon the depth-migrations of pelagic 
animals, as was pointed out years ago by Theo. T. Groom and the 
writer. It is well known that many animals living near the surface 
of the ocean or freshwater lakes, have a tendency to migrate 
upwards towards evening and downwards in the morning and during 
the day. These periodic motions are determined to a large extent, if 
not exclusively, by the heliotropism of these animals. Since the 
consumption of carbon-dioxide by the green plants ceases towards 
evening, the tension of this gas in the water must rise and this must 
have the effect of inducing positive heliotropism or increasing its 
intensity. At the same time the temperature of the water near the 
surface is lowered and this also increases the positive heliotropism in 
the organisms. , 
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The faint light from the sky is sufficient to cause animals which 
are in a high degree positively heliotropic to move vertically upwards 
towards the light, as experiments with such pelagic animals, e.g. 
copepods, have shown. When, in the morning, the absorption of 
carbon-dioxide by the green algae begins again and the temperature 
of the water rises, the animals lose their positive heliotropism, and 
slowly sink down or become negatively heliotropic and migrate 
actively downwards. 

These experiments have also a bearing upon the problem of the 
inheritance of instincts. The character which is transmitted in this 
case is not the tendency to migrate periodically upwards and down- 
wards, but the positive heliotropism. The tendency to migrate is 
the outcome of the fact that periodically varying external conditions 
induce a periodic change in the sense and intensity of the heliotropism 
of these animals. It is of course immaterial for the result, whether 
the carbon-dioxide or any other acid diffuse into the animal from the 
• outside or whether they are produced inside in the tissue cells of the 
animals. Davenport and Cannon found that Daphniae, which at the 
beginning of the experiment, react sluggishly to light react much 
more quickly after they have been made to go to the light a few 
times. The wiiter is inclined to attribute this result to the effect of 
acids, e.g. carbon-dioxide, produced in the animals themselves in 
consequence of their motion. A similar effect of the acids was sho>vn 
by A. D. Waller in the case of the response of nerve to stimuli. 

The writer observed many years ago that winged male and female 
ants arc positively heliotropic and that their heliotropic sensitiveness 
increases and reaches its maximum towards the period of nu[)tial 
flight. Since the workers show no heliotropism it looks as if an 
internal secretion from the sexual glands were the cause of their 
heliotropic sensitiveness. V. Kellogg has observed that bees also 
become intensely positively heliotropic at the period of their wedding 
flight, in fact so much so that by letting light fall into the observation 
hive from above, the bees are prevented from leaving the hive through 
the exit at the lower end. 

We notice also the reverse phenomenon, namely, that chemical 
changes produced in the animal destroy its heliotropism. The cater- 
pillars of Porthesia ciiryBorrhoea are very strongly positively helio- 
tropic when they are first aroused from their winter sleep. This 
heliotropic sensitiveness lasts only as long as they are not fed. If 
they are kept permanently without food they remain permanently 
positively heliotropic until they die from starvation. It is to be 
inferred that as soon as these animals take up food, a substance or 
substances are formed in their bodies which diminish or annihilate 
their heliotropic sensitiveness. 
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The heliotrcpism of animals is identical with the heliotropism of 
plants. The writer has shown that the experiments on the etf’ect of 
acids on the heliotropism of copepods can be repeated with the same 
result in Volvox. It is therefore erroneous to try to explain these 
heliotropic reactions of animals on the basis of peculiarities (e.g. 
vision) which are not found in plants. 

We may briefly discuss the question of the transmission through 
the sex cells of such instincts as are based upon heliotropism. This 
problem reduces itself simply to that of the method whereby the 
gametes transmit heliotropism to the larvae or to the adult. The writer 
has expressed the idea that all that is necessary for this transmission 
is the presence in the eyes (or in the skin) of tlie animal of a photo- 
sensitive substance. For the transmission of this the gametes need 
not contain anything more than a catalyser or ferment for the syn- 
thesis of the photo sensitive substance in the body of the animal. 
Wliat has been said in regjird to animal heliotropism might, if space 
permitted, be extended, mufatis mutamlis, to geotropism and stereo* 
tropism. 

(c) The tropic reactions of certain tissm-cells and the morpho- 
genetic effects of these reactions. 

Since plant-cells show heliotropic reactions identical with those of 
animals, it is not, surprising that certain tissue-cells also show" 
reactions which belong to the class of tropisms. These reactions of 
tissue-cells are of special interest by reason of their bearing upon the 
iuheritfince of morphological characters. An example of this is found 
in the tiger-like marking of the yolk-sac of the embryo of Fundiilus 
and in the marking of the young fish itself. The writer found that 
the former is entirely, and the latter at least in part, due to the 
creeping of the chromatojiihores upon the blood-vessels. The 
chromatophores are at first scattered irregularly (►ver the yolk-sac 
and show their characteristic ramifications. There is ai that time no 
definite relation between blood-vessels and chromatophores. As 
soon as a ramification of a chromatophore comes in contact witli a 
blood-vessel the whole mass of the chromatophore creeps gradually 
on the blood-vessel and fonns a complete sheath around the vessel, 
until finally all the chromatophores form a sheath around the vessels 
and no more pigment cells are found in the meshes between the 
vessels. Nobody who has not actually watched the process of the 
creeping of the chromatophores upon the blood-vessels would antici- 
pate that the tiger-like colouration of the yolk-sac in the later stages 
of development was brought about in this way. Similar facts can 
be observed in regard to the first marking of the embryo itself. 
The writer is inclined to believe that we are here dealing with a case 
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of chemotropism, and that the oxygen of the blood may be the cause 
of the spreading of the chromatophores around the blood-vessels. 
Certain observations seem to indicate the possibility that in the adult 
the chromatophores have, in some forms at least, a more rigid 
structure and are prevented from acting in the way indicated. It 
seems to the writer that such observations as those made on Fundulus 
might simplify the problem of the hereditary transmission of certain 
markings. 

Driesch has found that a tropism underlies the arrangement of 
the skeleton in the pluteus larvae of the sea-urchin. The position of 
this skeleton is predetermined by the arrangement of the meswi- 
chyme cells, and Driesch has shown tliat these cells migrate actively 
t0‘ the place of their destination, possibly led there under the 
influence of certain chemical substances. Wlien Driesch scattered 
these cells mechanically before their migi'ation, they nevertheless 
reached their desfination. 

• In the developing eggs of insects the nuclei, together with some 
cytoplasm, migrate to the periphery of the egg. Herbst [)ointed out 
that this might be a case of chemotropism, caused by the oxygen 
surrounding the egg. llie writer has expressed the opinion that the 
formation of the blastula may be caused generally by a tropic 
reaction of the blastomeres, the latter being forced by an outside 
influence to creep to the surface of the egg. , 

These examples may suflice to indicate that the arrangement 
of definite groups of cells and the morphological effects resulting 
therefrom may be determined by forces lying outside the cells. Since 
these forces are ubiquitous and constant it ap])ears as if we were 
dealing exclusively with the influence of a gamete ; while in reality 
all that it is necessary for the gamete to transmit is a certain form 
of irritability. 

((/) Fmtors which determine place and time for the deposition 
of eggs. 

For the preservation of species the instinct of animals to lay 
their eggs in places in which the young larvae fiTid their food and 
can develop is of paramount importance. A simple example of this 
instinct is the fact that the common fly lays its eggs on putrid 
material which serves as food for the young larvae. When a piece 
of meat and of fat of the same animal are placed side by side, the 
fly will deposit its eggs upon the meat on which the larvae can grow, 
and not upon the fat, on which they would starve. Here we are 
dealing with the effect of a volatile nitrogenous substance which 
reflexly causes the peristaltic motions for the laying of the egg in 
the female fly. 
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Kammerer has investigated the conditions for the laying of eggs in 
two forms of salamanders, e.g. Scdamandra atra and S. mamlma. 
In both forms the eggs are fertilised in the l)ody and begin to 
develop in the uterus. Since there is room only for a few larvae in 
the uterus, a large number of eggs jxjrish and this number is the 
greater the longer the period of gestation. It thus happens that 
when the animals retain their eggs a long time, very few young ones 
are born ; and these are in a rather advanced stage of development, 
owing to the long time which elapsed since they were fertilised. 
When the animal lays its eggs comparatively soon after copulation, 
many eggs (from 12 to 72) arc pr.iduced* and the larvae are of course 
in an early stage of development. In the early stage the larvae 
possess gills and can therefore live in water, while in later stages 
they have no gills and breathe through their lungs Kammerer 
showed that both forms of Salamandra can be induced to lay their 
eggs early or late, according to the physical conditions surrounding 
them. If they are kept in water or in proximity to water and inr 
a moist atmosphere they have a tendency to lay their eggs earlier 
and a comparatively high temperature enhances the tendency to 
shorten the period of gestation. If the salamanders are kept in 
comparative dryness they show a tendency to lay their eggs rather 
late and a low temperature enhances this tendency. 

Since Salamandra atra is found in rather dry alpine regions 
with a relatively low temperature and Salamandra maculosa in 
lower regions with plenty of water and a higher temperature, the 
fact that S. atra bears young which are already developed and 
beyond the stage of aquatic life, while S. maculosa bears young ones 
in an earlier stage, has been termed adaptation. Kammerer’s experi- 
ments, however, show that we are dealing with the direct eflects 
of definite outside forces. While we may speak of adaptation when 
all or some of the variables which determine a reaction are un- 
known, it is obviously in the interest of further scientific progress 
to connect cause and effect directly Mhenever our knowledge allows 
us to do so. 


VII. Concluding Remarks. 

The discovery of De Vries, that new species may arise by muta- 
tion and the wide if not universal applicability of Mendel’s Law 
to phenomena of heredity, as shown especially by Bateson and his 
pupils, must, for the time being, if not permanently, serve as a basis 
for theories of evolution. These discoveries place before the experi- 
mental biologist the definite task of producing mutations by physico- 
chemical means. It is true that certain authors claim to have 
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succeeded in this, but the writer wishes to apologise to these authors 
for his inability to convince himself of the validity of their claims 
at the present moment. He thinks that only continued breeding 
of these apparent mutants through several generations can afford 
convincing evidence that we are here dealing with mutants rather 
than with merely pathological variations. 

What was said in regard to the production of new species by 
physico-chemical means may be repeated with still more justification 
in regard to the second problem of transformation, namely the 
making of living from inanimate matter. The purely morphological 
imitations of bacteria or cells which physicists have now and then 
proclaimed as artificially produced living beings ; or the plays on 
words by which, e.g. the regeneration of broken crystals and the 
regeneration of lost limbs by a crustacean were declared identical, 
will not appeal to the biologist. We know that growth and develop- 
ment in animals and plants are determined by definite although 
v3omplicated scries of catenary chemical reactions, which result in 
the synthesis of a dejimte compound or group of compounds, namely, 
nucleins. 

The nucleins have the peculiarity of acting as ferments or 
enzymes for their own synthesis. Thus a given type of nucleus will 
continue to synthesise other nuclein of its own kind. This determines 
the continuity of a species ; since each species has, probably, its own 
specific nuclein or nuclear material. But it also shows us that 
whoever claims to have succeeded in making living matter from 
inanimate will have to prove that he has succeeded in producing 
nuclein material which acts as a ferment for its own synthesis and 
thus reproduces itself. Nobody has thus far succeeded in this, 
although nothing warrants us in taking it for gi’anted that this task 
is beyond the power of science. 
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THE VALUE OF COLOUK IN THE STRUGGLE 
FOR LIFE 


By E. B. Poulto^. 

Hope Profes(i(yr of Zoology in the University of Ox/urd. 


Introdmtkm, 

The following pages have been written almost entirely from 
the historical stand point. Their principal object has been to give 
some account of the impressions produced on the mind of Darwin 
and his great compeer Wallace by various difficult problems sug- 
gested by the colours of living nature. In order to render the brief 
summary of Darwin’s thoughts and opinions on the subject in any 
way complete, it wtfs found necessary to say again much that has 
often been said before. No attempt has been made to display as a 
whole the vast contribution of Wallace ; but certain of its features 
are incidentally revealed in passages quoted from Darwin’s letters. 
It is assumed that the reader is familiar with the well-known theories 
of Protective Resemblance, Warning Colours, and Mimicry both 
Batesian and Miillerian. It would have been superfluous to explain 
these on the present occasion ; for a far more detailed account than 
could have been attempted in these pages has recently appeared \ 
Among the older records I have made a point of bringing together 
the principal observations scattered through the note-books and 
collections of W. J. Burchell. These have never hitherto found 
a place in any memoir dealing with the significance of the colours of 
animals. 


Incidental Colours, 

Darwin fully recognised that the colours of living beings are not 
necessarily of value as colours, but that they may be an incidental 
result of chemical or physical structure. Thus he wrote to T. Meehan, 
Oct. 9, 1874 : “ I am glad that you are attending to the colours of 

^ Poulton, Essayti on Evolution, Oxlord, 1908, pp. 293 — 382. 
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dioecious flowers ; but it is well to remember that their colours may 
be as unimportant to them as those of a gall, or, indeed, as the colour 
of an amethyst or ruby is to these gems\” 

Incidental colours remain as available assets of the organism ready 
to be turned to account by natural selection. It is a probable specu- 
lation that all pigmentary colours were originally incidental ; but now 
and for immense periods of time the visible tints of animals have been 
modified and arranged so as to assist in the struggle with other 
organisms or in courtship. The dominant colouring of plants, on the 
other hand, is an essential element in the paramount physiological 
activity of chlorophyll. In exceptional instances, however, the shapes 
and visible colours of plants may be modified in order to promote 
concealment I 


Tehology and Adaptation, 

In the department of Biology which forms the subject of this essay, 
" the adaptation of means to an end is probably more evident than in 
any other ; and it is therefore of interest to compare, in a brief 
introductory section, the older with the newer teleological views. 

The distinctive feature of Natural Selection as contrasted with 
other attempts to explain the process of Evolution is the part played 
by the struggle for existence. All naturalists in all ages must have 
known something of the operations of “Nature red in tooth and 
claw”; but it was left for this great theory to suggest that vast 
extermination is a necessary condition of progress, and even of main- 
taining the ground already gained. 

Realising that fitness is the outcome of this fierce struggle, thus 
turned to account for the first time, we are sometimes led to associate 
the recognition of adaptation itself too exclusively with Natural 
Selection. Adaptation had been studied with the warmest enthusiasm 
nearly forty years before this great theory was given to the scientific 
world, and it is difficult now to realise the impetus which the works 
of Paley gave to the study of Natural History. That they did inspire 
the naturalists of the early part of the last century is clearly shown in 
the following passages. 

In the year 1824 the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford was intrusted 
to the care of J. S. Duncan of New College. He was succeeded in 
this office by his brother, P. B. Duncan, of the same College, author 
of a History of the Museum, which shows very clearly the influence of 
Paley upon the study of nature, and the dominant position given to 
his teachings : “Happily at this time [1824] a taste for the study of 

* More Letters of Charles Darwin, Vol. i. pp. 354, 355. See alao the admirable 
account of incidental ooloura in Descent of Man (2nd edit.), 1874, pp. 261, 262. 

* See pp. 273, 276. 
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natural history had been excited in the University by Dr Paley s very 
interesting work on Natural Theology, and the very popular lectures 
of Dr Kidd on Comparative Anatomy, and Dr Buckland on Geology.” 
In the arrangement of the contents of the Museum the illustration of 
Paley’s work was given tlie foremost place by J. S. Duncan : “ The 
first division proposes to familiarize the eye to those relations of all 
natural objects which form the basis of argument in Dr Paley s 
Natural Theology ; to induce a mental habit of associating the view 
of natural phenomena with the conviction that they arc the media of 
Divine manifestation ; and by sucli association to give proper dignity 
to every branch of natural science’. 

The great naturalist, W. J. Burchell, in his classical work shows 
the same recognition of adaptation in nature at a still earlier date. 
Upon the subject of collections he wrotc^- “It must not be supposed 
that these charms [the pleasures of Nature] are prodyced by the mere 
discovery of new objects : it is the harmony with which they have 
been adapted by the Creator to each other, and to the situations in 
which they are found, which delights the observer in countries where 
Art has not yet introduced her discords.” The remainder of the 
passage is so admirable that 1 venture to quote it : “ To him who is 
satisfied with amassing collections of cuVious objects, simply for the 
pleasure of possessing them, such objects can afford, at best, but a 
childish gratification,, faint and fleeting; while he who extends his 
view beyond the narrow field of nomenclature, beholds a boundless 
expanse, the exploring of which is worthy of the philosopher, and of 
the best talents of a reasonable being.” 

On September 14, 1811, Burchell was at Zand Valley (Vlei), or 
Sand Pool, a few miles south-west of the site of Prieska, on the Orange 
River. Here he found a Moiembryanthemum {31. tarhini/onrut, m)w 
31, trmu'atmn) and also a '^GryUm’' (Acridian), closely resembling the 
pebbles with which their locality was strewn. He says of both of 
these, “The intention of Nature, in these instances, seems to have 
been the same as when she gave to the Chameleon the power of 
accommodating its color, in a cfTtain degree, to that of the object 
nearest to it, in order to compensate for the deficiency of its 
locomotive powers. By their form and color, this insect may pass 
unobserved by those birds, which otherwise would soon extirpate a 
species so little able to elude its pursuers, and this juicy little 
Mesembryanthemum may generally escape the notice of cattle and 

^ From History and Arranqetnent of the AshmoUan Museum^ by P. B. Duncan: see 
PP vii of A Catalogue of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 1886. 

® Travels tn the Interior of Southern Africa, London, Vol. r 1822, p. 605 The 
leferences to Burchell’s observations in the present essay are adapted from the author s 
article in Ileport of the British and South African Associations, 1906, Vol. m. pp 67—110. 
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wild animals Burchell here seems to miss, at least in part, the 
meaning of the relationship between the quiescence of the Acridian 
and its cryptic colouring. Quiescence is an essential element in the 
protective resemblance to a stone — probably even more indispensable 
than the details of the form and colouring. Although Burchell 
appears to overlook this point he fully recognised the community 
between protection by concealment and more aggressive modes of 
defence ; for, in the passage of which a part is quoted above, he 
specially refers to some earlier remarks on p. 226 of his Vol. i. We 
here find that when the oxen were resting by the Juk rivier (Yoke 
river), on July 19, 1811, Burchell observed ^^Geranimn Hpinosuniywith 
a fieshy stem and large white flowers . . ; and a succulent 8i)ecie8 of 
Pelargonium .so defended by the old panicles, grown to hard woody 
thorns, that no cattle could browze upon it.” He goes on to say, In 
this arid country, where every juicy vegetable would soon be eaten 
up by the wild animals, the Great Creating Power, with all-provident 
wisdom, has given to such plants either an acrid or poisonous juice, 
or sharp thorns, to preserve the species from annihilation....” All 
these modes of defence, especially adapted to a desert environment, 
have since been generally recognised, and it is very interesting to 
place beside Burchells statement the following passage from a letter 
written by Darwin, Aug. 7, 1868, to G. 11. Lewes: “That Natural 
Selection would tend to produce the most forpiidable thorns will be 
admitted by every one who has observed the distribution in South 
America and Africa {vide Livingstone) of thorn-bearing plants, for 
they always appear where the bushes grow isolated and are exjwsed 
to the attacks of mammals. Even in England it has been noticed 
that all spine-bearing and sting-bearing plants are palatable to 
(piadrupeds, when the thorns are crushed'^.” 

Adaptation and Natural Seleetlon. 

1 have preferred to show the influence of the older teleology upon 
Natural History by quotations from a single great and insufficiently 
api)reciated naturalist. It might have Ixjen seen equally well in the 
pages of Kirby and Hpcnce and those of many other writers. If the 

‘ Loc. at. pp. 310, 311. See Sir William Thiaelton-Dyer “Moiphological Notes,” xi.; 
“ Protective Adaptations, ” i ; Annals of Botany, Vol xx. p. 124. In plates vii. vm. and 
IX. accompanying tins article the author lepreaents the ppecics obaeived by Burchell, 
together with others in which analogous adaptationa exist. He writes. “ Buichell was 
clearly on the track on which Darwin reached the goal But tlie time had not come for 
emancipation from the old teleology This, however, in no respect detracts from the merit 
or value of his work. For, as Huxley has pointed out {Life and Letters of Thomas Henry 
Huxley, London, 1900, i. p. 457), the facts of the old teleology are immediately transferable 
to Darwinism, which simply supplies them with a natural in place of a supernatural 
explanation.” 

^ More Letters, i. p. 308. 
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older naturalists who thought and spoke with Burchell of “the intention 
of Nature ” and the adaptation of beings “ to each other, and to the 
situations in which they are found,” could have conceived the 
possibility of evolution, they must have been led, as Darwin was, by 
the same considerations to Natural Selection. This was impossible 
for them, because the philosophy which they followed contemplated 
the phenomena of adaptation as part of a static immutable system. 
Darwin, convinced that the system is dynamic and mutable, wan 
prevented by these very phenomena from accepting anything short of 
the crowning interpretation offered by Natural Selection \ And the 
birth of Darwin’s mialtcrable c.mviction that adaptation is of 
dominant importance iit the organic world, — a conviction confirmed 
and ever again confirmed by his exj)erience as a naturalist — may 
probably be traced to the influence of the great theologian. Thus 
Darwin, speaking of his Undergraduate days, tells us in his Auto- 
biography that the logic of Paley’s Evidences of Christianity and 
Moral Philosophy gave him as much delight as did Euclid. 

“The careful study of these works, without attempting to learn 
any part by rote, was the only part of the academical course which, 
as I then felt and as 1 still believe, was of the least use to me in the 
education of my mind. I did not at that time trouble myself about 
Paley’s premises ; and taking these on trust, 1 was charmed and 
convinced by the long, line of argumentatioiP.” 

When Darwin came to write the Origin he quoted in relation to 
Natural Selection one of Paleys conclusions. “No organ will be 
formed, as Paley has remarked, for the purpose of causing pain or for 
doing an injury to its possessor^” 

The study of adaptation always had for Darwin, as it has for 
many, a peculiar charm. His words, written Nov. 28, 1880, to 
Sir W. Thiselton-P)yer, are by no means inapplicable to-day : “Many 
of the Germans are very contemptuous about making out use of 
organs ; but they may sneer the souls out of their bodies, and I for 
one shall think it the most interesting part of natural history'*.” 

Protective and Aggressive Resemblance , Procryptic and 
A nticryptic colour imp 

Colouring for the purpose of concealment is sometimes included 
under the head Mimicry, a classification adopted by H. W. Bates in 

^ “I had always been much struck by such adaptations [e g woodpecker and tree-frog 
for climbing, seeds for dispersal], and until these could be explained it seemed to me 
almost useless to endeavour to prove by indirect evidence that species have been modified ” 
Autobiography in Life and Letters of Charles Darwtn, Vol i p. 82. The same thought is 
repeated again and again in Darwin’s letters to his friends. It is forcibly urged in the 
Introduction to the Origin (1859), p. 3. 

“ Life and Letters, i. p. 47. * Origin of Species (Ist edit.) 1859, p. 201. 

^ More Letters, ii. p. 428. 
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bis classical paper. Such an arrangement is inconvenient, and I have 
followed Wallace in keeping the two categories distinct. 

The visible colours of animals are far more commonly adapted for 
Protective Ilesemblance than for any other purpose. The concealment 
of animals by their colours, shapes and attitudes, must have been well 
known from the period at which human beings first began to take an 
intelligent interest in Nature. An interesting early record is that of 
Samuel Felton, who (Dec. 2, 1763) figured and gave some account 
of an Acridian {Phyllotettix) from Jamaica. Of this insect he says 
^^the thorax is like a leaf that is raised i)erpendicularly from the 
body^” 

Both Protective and Aggressive Resemblances were appreciated 
and clearly explained by Erasmus Darwin in 1794 : “The colours of 
many animals seem adapted to their purposes of concealing them- 
selves either to avoid danger, or to spring upon their prey^.'’ 

Protective Resemblance of a very marked and beautiful kind is 
found in cerbiin plants, inhabitants of desert areas. Examples ob- 
served by Biirchell almost exactly a hundred years ago have already 
been mentioned on p. 273. In addition to the resemblance to stones 
Burchell observed, although he did not publish the fact, a South 
Afi’ican plant concealed by its likeness to the dung of birds^ The 
ol)servation is recorded in one of the manuscript journals kept by the 
great explorer during his journey. I owe the opportunity of studying 
it to the kindness of Mr Francis A. Burchell of the Rhodes University 
College, Grahamstown. Tlie following account is given under the 
date July 5, 1812, when Burchell was at the Makkwarin River, about 
half-way between the Kuruman River and Litakun the old capital of 
the Bachapins (Bechuanas) : “ I found a curious little ( Jrassula (not 
in flower) so snow white, that 1 should never has (have] distinguished 

it from the white limestones It was an inch high and a little 

branchy, and was at first mistaken for the dung of birds of the 

passerine order. I have often had occasion to remark that in stony 
place[sj there grow many small succulent plants and abound insects 
(chiefly Grylli) which have exactly the same color as the ground and 
must for ever escape observation iinlchs a person sit on the ground 
and observe very attentively.” 

^ Vhil. Trans liny Soc Vol Liv. Tab vi p 55. 

- Zoommia, Vol i p 509, Loudon, 1794. 

Sir William TluHtjltun-Dyer has HUg^ested the same method ot coucealment (Annals oj 
Botany^ Vol. xx p 12J), Kcfernng to Anacampseros pnpyracca, hguied ou plate ix. the 
author says of its adaptive resemblance “At the risk of suggesting one perhaps somewhat 
far-fetched, I must confess that the aspect of the plant always calls to my mmd the 
dejecta of some bird, and the more so owung to the whitening of the branches towards the 
tips” {toe, cit. p. 126). Tiie student of insects, who is so familiar with this very form of 
protective resemblance in larvae, and even perfect insects, will not be inclmed to 
consider the suggestion far-fetched 
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The cryptic resemblances of animals impressed Darwin and 
Wallace in very different degrees, probably in part, due to the fact 
that Wallace’s tropical experiences were so largely derived from the 
insect world, in part to the importance assigned by Darwin to Sexual 
Selection ''a subject which had always greatly interested me,” as he 
says in his Autobiography^. There is no reference to Cryptic 
Resemblance in Darwins section of the Joint Essay, although he 
gives an excellent short account of Sexual Selection (see p. 295). 
Wallace’s section on the other hand contains the following statement ; 
“Even the peculiar coloui*8 of many animals, especially insects, so 
closely resembling the soil or the leaves or the trunks on which they 
habitually reside, are explained on the same principle ; for though in 
the course of ages varieties of many tints may have occurred, yet 
those races hairlug colours best adapted to coucealment from tleeir 
enemies would inevitably survive the longest'^.'' 

It would occupy too much space to attempt any discussion of 
the difference between the views of these two naturalists, but it 
is clear that Darwin, although fully believing in the efliciency of 
protective resemblance and replying to St Deorge Mivart’s con- 
tention that Natural Selection was incompetent to produce it^ never 
entirely agreed with Wallace’s estimate of its importance. Thus the 
following extract from a letter to Sir Joseph Hooker, May 21, 1868, 
refers to Wallace “ bfind I must (and I always distrust myself when 
I differ from him) separate rather widely from him all about birds’ 
nests and protection ; he is riding that hobby to death It is clear 
from the account given in The Descent of Man^y that the divergence 
was due to the fact that Darwin ascribed more importance to Sexual 
Selection than did Wallace, and Wallace more importance to Pro- 
tective Resemblance than Darwin. Thus Darwin wrote to Wallace, 
Oct. 12 and 13, 1867 : “By the way, I cannot but think that you push 
protection too far in some cases, as with the stripes on the tiger®.” 
Here too Darwin was preferring the explanation offered by Sexual 
SelectioiP, a preference which, considering the relation of the colouring 
of the lion and tiger to their respective environments, few naturalists 
will be found to share. It is also shown on p. 289 that Darwin con- 
templated the possibility of cryptic colours such as those of Pabigonian 
animals being due to sexual selection influenced by the aspect of 
surrounding nature. 

^ Life and Lettere, Vol. i p. 94, 

- Jmim. Proc. Linn, Sac Vol. ni 1859, p. 61. The italics are Wallace’s. 

* Origin (6th edit ) London, 1872, pp. 181, 1B2, see also p 66. 

* More Letters, i p .904 

» London, 1874, pp. 452—458 See also Life and Letters, in. pp 123—126, and Mare 
Letters, ii. pp. 59—63, 72—74, 76—78, 84—90, 92, 93. 

® More Letters, i. p. 283. ^ Descent of Man (2nd edit.) 1874, pp. 546, 646. 
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Nearly a year later Darwin in his letter of May 5, 1868 ?, expressed 
his agreement with Wallace’s views: “Except that I should put 
sexual selection as an equal, or perhaps as even a more important 
agent in giving colour than Natural Selection for protection The 
conclusion expressed in the above quoted passage is opposed by 
the extraordinary development of Protective Resemblance in the 
immature stages of animals, especially insects. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Darwin ascribed an 
unimportant role to Cryptic Resemblances, and as observations 
accumulated he came to recognise their efficiency in fresh groups of 
the animal kingdom. Thus he wrote to Wallace, May 5, 1867 : 
“ Hackel has recently well shown that the transparency and absence 
of colour in the lower oceanic animals, belonging to the most different 
classes) may be well accounted for on the princijde of protection I” 
Darwin also admitted the justice of Professor E. 8. Morse’s con- 
tention that the shells of molluscs are often adaptively coloured'^. 
But he looked upon cryptic colouring and also mimicry as more 
especially Wallace’s departments, and sent to him and to Professor 
Meldola observations and notes bearing upon these subjects. Thus 
the following letter given to me by Dr A. R. Wallace and now, by kind 
permission, published for the first time, accompanied a j)hotograph 
of the chrysalis of Papilio sarpedon choredoHy Feld., 8U8i>cnded from 
a leaf of its food-plant : 

Juli! 9th, 

Down, 

BFChfcNHAM, KkNI 

My Dear Wallace, 

Dr G. Kreft’t has sent me the enclosed from Sydney. A 
nurseryman saw a caterpillar feeding on a plant and covered the 
whole up, but when he searched for the cocoon [pupa], was long 
before he could find it, so good was its imitation in colour and form 
to the leaf to which it was attached. I hoi>e that the world goes well 
with you. Do not trouble yourself by acknowledging this. 

Ever yours, 

Gh. Darwin. 


Another deeply interesting letter of Darwin’s, bearing upon pro- 
tective resemblance, hfis only recently been shown to me by rny friend 
Professor E. B. Wilson, the great American Cytologist. With his kind 

’ More Lettem, ii. pp. 77, 78. 

- More LetteUy ii. p. C2. See also Descent oj Man, p. 261. 

^ More Letters, ii p. 95. 
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consent and that of Mr Francis Darwin, this letter, written four months 
before Darwin’s death on April 19, 1882, is reproduced here^ : 

December 21, 1881. 

Dear Sir, 

I thank you much for having taken so much trouble in 
describing fully your interesting and curious case of mimickry. 

I am in the habit of looking through many scientific Journals, and 
though my memory is now not nearly so good as it was, I feel pretty 
sure that no such case as yours has lieen described (amongst the 
nudibranch) molluscs. You perhai^s know the case of a fish allied 
to Hippocampus, (described some years ago by Dr Giinther in Proc. 
Zoolog. Soc.'f) which clings by its tail to sea weeds, and is covered 
with waving filaments so as itself to look like a piece of the sajne sea- 
weed. The parallelism between your and Dr Gunthers case makes 
both of them the more interesting ; considering how far a fish and 
a mollusc stand apart. It w.** be difficult for anyone to explain 
such cases by the direct action of the environment. — I am glad that 
you intend to make further observations on this mollusc, and I hoj)e 
that you will give a figure and if possible a coloured figure. 

With all good wishes from an old brother naturalist, 

I remain. Dear Sir, 

» Yours faithfully, 

Charles Darwin. 

Professor E. B. Wilson has kindly given the following account of 
the circumstances under which he had written to Darwin : “The case 
to which Darwin’s letter refers is that of the nudibranch mollusc 
ScylUma, which lives on the floating Sargasmm and shows a really 
astonishing resemblance to the plant, having leaf-shai>ed processes 
very closely similar to the fronds of the sea-weed both in 8haj)e and 
in color. The concealment of the animal may be judged from the 
fact that we found the animal quite by accident on a piece of 
Sargasmm that had been in a glass jar in the latx)ratory for some 
time and had been closely examined in the search for hydroids and 
the like without disclosing the presence upon it of two large specimens 
of the Scyllaea (the animal, as I recall it, is about two inches long). 
It was first detected by its movements alone, by someone (1 think a 
casual visitor to the laboratory) who was looking closely at the 
Sargassmn and exclaimed ‘ Wliy, the sea weed is moving its leaves ! 

^ The letter ib addressed • 

“Edmund B. Wilson, Esq., Assistant in Biology, dohn Hopkins University, Baltimore 

Md, U. States.” 
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We found the example in the summer of 1880 or 1881 at Beaufort, 
KC., where the Johns Hopkins laboratory was located for the time 
being. It must have been seen by many others, before or since. 

“I wrote and sent to Darwin a short description of the case at the 
suggestion of Brooks, with whom I was at the time a student. I was, 
of course, entirely unknown to Darwin (or to anyone else) and to me 
the principal interest of Darwin’s letter is !the evidence that it gives 
of his extraordinary kindness and friendliness towards an obscure 
youngster who had of course absolutely no claim upon his time or 
attention. The little incident made an indelible impression upon my 
memory and biught me a lesson that was worth learning.” 


Variable Protective Resemblance. 

The wonderful i)ower of rapid colour adjustment possessed by the 
cuttle-fish was observed by Darwin in 1832 at St Jago, Cape de Verd 
Islands, the first place visited during the voyage of the Beagle. 
From Rio he wrote to Henslow, giving the following account of his 
observations. May 18, 1832: ‘‘I took several specimens of an Octopus 
which possessed a most marvellous power of changing its colours, 
equalling any chameleon, and evidently accommodating the changes 
to the colour of the ground which it passed over. Yellowish green, 
dark brown, and red, were the prevailing colours ; this fact appears 
to be new, as far as I can find out I” 

Darwin was well aware of the power of individual colour ad- 
justment, now known to be possessed by large numbers of Lepi- 
dopterous pupae and larvae. An excellent example was brought 
to his notice by C. V. Riley ^ while the most striking of the early 
results obtained with the pupae of butterflies — those of Mrs M. E. 
Barber uiK)n Papilio nireus — was communicated by him to the 
Entomological Society of London ^ 

It is also necessary to direct attention to C. W. Beebe’s* recent 
discovery that the pigmentation of the plumage of ceiiain birds is 
increased by confinement in a superhumid atmosphere. In Scarda- 
fella inca, on which the most complete series of experiments was 
made, the changes took place only at the moults, whether normal and 
annual or artificially induced at shorter x)eriods. There was a corre- 
sponding increase in the choroidal pigment of the eye. At a certain 

’ Life and Letters, i pp. 235, 236. See alpo Darwin’s Journal of Researches, 1876, 
pp 6—8, where a far more detailed account is given together with a reference to Encycl of 
Anat, and Physiol, 

** More Letters, ii pp. 385, 386, 

’ Trans. Ent. Soc Land. 1874, p 519. See also Moie Letters, ii. p. 403. 

* Zoologica N.Y. Zool. Soc. Vol i. No. 1, Sept. 25, 1907 : Geographic variation in 
biriL with especial reference to the effects of humidity. 
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advanced stage of feather pigmentation a brilliant iridescent bronze 
or green tint made its appearance on those areas where iridescence 
most often occurs in allied genera. Thus in birds no less than in 
insects, characters previously regarded as of taxonomic value, can be 
evoked or withheld by the forces of the environment. 


Warning or Aposematic Coloura, 

From Darwin's description of the colours and habits it is evident 
that he observed, in 1833 , an excellent exampie of warning colouring 
in a’ little South American toad {Phryniscas nigricans). He described 
it in a letter to Henslow, written from Monte Video, Nov. 24 , 1832 : 
“As for one little toad, I hope it may be new, that it may be 
christened ‘ diabolicus.’ Milton must allude to this very individual 
when he talks of ‘ squat like a toad ’ ; its coloun^ are by Werner 
[Nomenclature of Colours, 1821 ] ink black, vermilion red and bulf 
orange^” In the Jourttal of Researches^ its colours are descril>ed as 
follows : “If we imagine, first, that it had Ixjen steeped in the blackest 
ink, and then, when dry, allowed to crawl over a board, freshly 
])ainted with the brightest vermilion, so as to colour the soles of 
its feet and parts of its stomach, a good idea of its appearance will 
be gained. ” “Instead of being nocturnal in its habits, as other toads 
are, and living in daihp obscure recesses, it crawls during the heat of 
the day about the dry sand-hillocks and arid plains,. The appearance 
and habits recall T. Belt’s well-known description of the conspicuous 
little Nicaraguan frog wliich he found to be distasteful to a 
duck®. 

The recognition of the Warning Colours of caterpillars is due 
in the first instance to Darwin, who, reflecting on Sexual Selection, 
was puzzled by the splendid colours of sexually immature organisms. 
He applied to Wallace “who has an innate genius for solving 
difficulties V’ Darwin’s original letter exists^ and in it we are told 
that he had taken the advice given by Bates : “You had better ask 
Wallace.” After some consideration Wallace replied that he believed 
the coloure of conspicuous caterpillars and perfect insects were a 
warning of distastefulness and that such forms would be refused 
by birds. Darwin’s reply‘s is extremely interesting both for its 

^ More Letters, i p. 12. ^ 1876, p. 97. 

® The Naturabst in Nicaragna (2nd edit.) London, 1888, p 321 

* Descent of Man, p. 325 On this and the following; page an excellent account 
of the discovery will be found, as well as in Wallace’s Natural Selection, London, 1875, 
pp. 117—122 

* Life and Letters, iii. pp. 93, 94 

* Life and Letters, iii. pp. 94, 95. 
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enthusiasm at the brilliancy of the hypothesis and its caution in 
acceptance without full confirmation : 

“ Bates was quite right ; you are the man to apply to in a 
difficulty. I never heard anything more ingenious than your 
suggestion, and I hope you may be able to prove it true. That is 
a splendid fact about the white moths ^ ; it warms one s very blood to 
see a theory thus almost proved to be true.” 

Two years later the hypothesis was proved to hold for caterpillars 
of many kinds by J. Jenner Weir and A. G. Butler, whoso observa- 
tions have since l)een abundantly confirmed by many natui-alists. 
Darwin wrote to Weir, May 13, 1869 : “Your verification of Wallace's 
suggestion seems to me to amount to quite a discovery I” 


Recognition or Eplsematic Characterfi. 

This principle does not appear to have been in any way foreseen 
by Darwin, altliough he draws special attention to several elements 
of pattern which would now be interpreted by many natumlists as 
episemes. He believed that the markings in (luestion interfered with 
the cryptic effect, and came to the conclusion that, even when 
common to both sexes, they “are the result of sexual selection 
primarily applied to the male^.” The most familiar of all recognition 
characters was carefully explained by him, altiiough here too ex- 
plained as an ornamenttil feature now eciually transmitted to both 
sexes : “ The hare on her form is a familiar instance of concealment 
through colour ; yet this principle partly fails in a closely-allied 
species, the rabbit, for when running to its burrow, it is made 
conspicuous to the sportsman, and no doubt to all beasts of prey, by 
its upturned white tail^.” 

The analogous episematic use of the bright colours of flowers 
to attract insects for effecting cross-fertilisation and of fruits to 
attract vertebrates for effecting dispersal is very clearly explained 
in the Origin^. 

It is not, at this point, necessary to treat sematic characters at 
any greater length. They will form the subject of a large part of the 
following section, where the models of Batesian (Pseudaposematic) 
mimicry are considered as well as the Mullerian (Synaposematic) 
combinations of Warning Colours. 

^ A Hingle white uiotli whicli was rejected by young tuikeys, while othei moths were 
greedily devoured Natural Selection, 1876, p. 78 

Moie Letter^, ii. p. 71 (footnote). » j)escent of Man, p. 544. 

* Descent of Man, p. 642. 

Ed. 1872, p. 161. P'or a good example of Darwin’s caution in dealing with exceptions 
see tile allusion to brightly coloured fruit in More Letters, ii. p. 348. 
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Mimicry, — Bateman or Psendaposematic, Mullerian or 
Synaposemaf ic. 

The existence of superficial resemblances between animals of 
various degrees of affinity must have been observed for hundreds 
of years. Among the early examples, the best known to me have 
been found in the manuscript note books and collections of W. J. 
Burchell, the great traveller in Africa (1810—1.5) and Brazil (1825 — 
30). The most interesting of his records on this subject are brought 
together in the following paragraphs. 

’Conspicuous among well-defended insects are the dark steely or 
iridescent greenish blue fossorial wasps or sand-wasps, Sphex and 
the allied genera. Many Longicorn beetles mimic these in colour, 
slender shape of body and limbs, rapid movements, and the readiness 
with which they take to flight. On Dec. 21, 1812, Burchell captured 
one such beetle (Promeces viridlti) at Kosi Fountain on the journey 
from the source of the Kururnan River to Klaarwater. It is correctly » 
placed among the Longicorns in his catalogue, but opposite to its 
number is the comment “Sphex! totus purpureus.’' 

In our own country the black-and-yellow colouring of many 
stinging insects, especially the ordinary wasjis, affords perhaps the 
commonest model for mimicry. It is reproduced with more or less 
accuracy on moths, flies and beetles. Among the latter it is again a 
Longicorn wdiich offers one of the best-known, although by no means 
one of the most ])erfect, examples. The appearance of the well- 
known “wasp-beetle” (Clytm arietta) in the living state is sufficiently 
suggestive to prevent the gi’eat majority of people from touching it. 
In Burchelfs Brazilian collection there is a nearly allied species 
(Neoclyfm curvatm) which appears to be somewhat less wasp-like 
than the British beetle. The specimen bears the number “1188,” 
and the date March 27, 1827, when Burchell was collecting in the 
neighbourhood of San Paulo. Turning to the corresponding number 
in the Brazilian not e-book w'c find this record: “It runs rapidly 
like an ichneumon or wasp, of which it has the appearance.” 

The formidable, well -defended ants are as freely mimicked by 
other insects as the sand-wasps, ordinary wasps and bees. Thus 
on February 17, 1981, (luy A. K. Marshall captured, near Salisbury, 
Mashonaland, three similar species of ants (Hymenoptcra) with a bug 
(Hemiptera) and a Ijocustid (Orthoptera), the two latter mimicking 
the former. All the insects, seven in number, were caught on a single 
plant, a small bushy vetch ^ 

This is an interesting recent example from South Africa, and 
large numbers of others might be added — the observations of many 
^ Trans. Knt. Soc. Land 1902, p. 536, plate xix. figs. 63 — 59 
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naturalists in many lands ; but nearly all of them known since that 
general awakening of interest in the subject which was inspired 
by the great hypotheses of H. W. Bates and Fritz Miiller. We find, 
however, that Burchell had more than once recorded the mimetic 
resemblance to ants. An extremely ant-like bug (the larva of a 
species oi Alydus) in his Brazilian collection is labelled “1141,” with 
the date December 8, 1828, when Burchell was at the Rio das Pedras, 
Culmtao, near Santos. In the note-book the record is Jis follows : 
“1141 Clrnejc. I collected this for a Formica.” 

Some of the chief mimics of ants are the active little hunting 
spiders belonging to the family Attidae. P]xamples have been 
brought forward during many recent j^ears, especially by my friends 
Dr and Mrs Peckham, of Milwaukee, the great authorities on this 
group of Araneae. Here too we find an observation of the mimetic 
resemblance recorded by Burchell, and one which adds in the most 
interesting manner to our knowledge t)f the subject. A fragment, 
^all that is now left, of an Attid spider, captured on June 80, 1828, 
at (loyaz, Brazil, bears the following note, in this case on the specimen 
and not in tlie note-book : “Black .runs and seems like an ant with 
large extended jaws.” My friend Mr R. 1. Pocock, to whom I have 
submitted the specimen, tells" me that it is not one of the group 
of species hitherto regarded as ant-like, and he adds, “It is most 
interesting that Burchell should have noticed the resemblance to an 
ant in its movements. ^Hiis suggests that the perfect imitation in 
shape, as well as in movement, seen in many species was started in 
forms of an a{)propriate size and colour by the mimicry of movement 
alone.” Up to the present time Burchell is the only naturalist who 
has observed an example which still exhibits this ancestral stage in 
the evolution of mimetic likeness. 

Following the teachings of his day, Burchell was driven to l)elieve 
that it was i)art of the fixed and inexorable scheme of things that 
these strange superficial resemblances existed. Thus, when he found 
other examples of Hemipterous mimics, including one {L-ateva 
macrophthalma) with “ exactly the manners of a Mantis,” he added 
the sentence, “ In the genus Chnex (Linn.) are to be found the 
outward resemblances of insects of man) other genera and orders ” 
(February lo, 1829). Of another Brazilian bug, which is not to be 
found in his collection, and cannot therefore be precisely identified, 
he wrote: ^^Cimex .Nature seems to have intended it to imitate 
a Sphex, both in colour and the rapid palpitating and movement of 
the antennae (November 15, 1826). At the same time it is im- 
possible not to feel the conviction that Burchell felt the advantage 
of a likeness to stinging insects and to aggressive ants, just as he 
recogijised the benefits conferred on desert plants by spines and by 
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concealment (see pp. 2/5, 276, 278). Bucli an interpretation of 
mimicry was perfectly consistent with the theological doctrines of 
his day\ 

The last note I have selected from Burchell’s manuscript refers to 
one of the chief mimics of the highly protected Lycid beetles. The 
whole assemblage of African insects with a Ijycoid colouring fonns 
a most important combination and one which has an interesting 
bearing upon the theories of Bates and Fritz Muller. This nust 
wonderful set of mimetic forms, described in 1902 by (biy A. K. 
Marshall, is composed of flower-haunting beetles belonging to the 
fainily LycidaCy and the heteroge.ieous group of varied insects which 
mimic their conspicuous and simple scheme of colouring. The Lycid 
beetles, forming the centre or “ models ” of the Avhole company, are 
orange-brown in front for about two- thirds of the ex])jsed surface, 
black behind for the remaining third. They are undoubtedly pro- 
tected by qualities which make them excessively uhpalatable to the 
bulk of insect-eating animals. Some experimental proof of this has > 
been obtained by Mr Guy Marshall. What are the forms which 
surround them? According to the hypothesis of Bates they would 
be, at any rate mainly, palatable hard-i)re8Hed insects which only 
hold their own in the struggle for life’ by a fraudulent imitation of 
the trade-mark of the successful and powerful Lyddae, According 
to Fritz Muller’s hypothesis we should expect that the mimickers 
would be highly i)rotected, successful and abundant species, which 
(metiiphorically speaking) have found it to their advantage to possess 
an advertisement, a danger-signal, in common witli each other, and 
in common with the beetles in the centre of the gi’oup. 

How far does the constitution of this wonderful combination — the 
largest and most complicated as yet known in all the world — convey 
to us the idea of mimicry working along the lines supposecl by Bates 
or those suggested by Muller Figures 1 to 52 of Mr Marshall’s 
coloured plate ^ represent a set of forty-two or forty-thri'c species or 
forms of insects (captured in Mashonalaiul, and all excei)t two in the 
neighbourhood of Salisbury. The combination includes six species of 
Lycldae ; nine beetles of five grciups all specially protected by 
nauseous qualities, Telephorldac, MdyridaCy Phytophaga, Lagrildmy 
Cantharidae ; six Longicorn beetles ; one Coprid beetle ; eight 
stinging Ilymenoptera ; three or four parasitic Hymenoptera {BroA'mi- 
idacy a group much mimicked and shown by some experiments to 
be distasteful) ; five bugs (ITemiptera, a largely unpalatable group) ; 
three moths {Arctiidae and ZygaenidaCy distasteful families) ; one fly. 

^ See Kirby and Spence, An Introduction to Entomology (let edit ), London, Vol. ir 1817, 
p. 223. 

2 Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1902, plate xviii See also p. 517, where the group is anjilysed. 
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In fact the whole combination, except perhaps one Phytophagous, one 
Coprid and the Longicorn beetles, and the fly, fall under the hypothesis 
of Muller and not under that of Bates. And it is very doubtful 
whether these exceptions will be sustained : indeed the suspicion of 
unpalatability already besets the Longicorns and is always on the 
heels, — I should say the hind tarsi — of a Phytophagous beetle. 

This most remarkable group which illustrates so well the 
problem of mimicry and the alternative hypotheses proposed for its 
solution, was, as I have said, first described in 1902. Among the 
most perfect of the mimetic resemblances in it is that between the 
Longicorn beetle, Amphiditsmm anafisj and the LycUlae. It was \yith 
the utmost astonishment and pleasure that I found this very re- 
semblance had almost certainly been observed by Burchell. A 
specimen of the Amj)huJlesmm exists in his collection and it bears 
“651.” Turning to the same number in the African Catalogue we 
find that the bcelle is correctly placed among the Longicorns, that it 
• was captured at Uitenhage on Nov. 18, 181.% and that it was found 
associated with Lycid beetles in flowers (“consocians cum Lycis 
78 — 87 in floribus”). Looking up Nos. 78 — 87 in the collection and 
catalogue, three species of Lycitlae ‘Are found, all captured on Nov. 18, 
1818, at Uitenliage. Burchell Vecognised the wide difference in affinity, 
shown by the distance between the respective numbers ; for his 
catalogue is arranged to represent relationships.^ He observed, what 
students of mimicry are only just beginning to note and record, the 
coincidence between model and mimic in time and space and in 
habits. We are justified in concluding tliat he observed the close 
superficial likeness although he does not in this case expressly allude 
to it. 

One of the most interesting among the early obseiwations of super- 
ficial resemblance between forms remote in the scale of classification 
was made by Darwin himself, as described in the following passage 
from his letter to Henslow, written from Monte Video, Aug. 15, 1882 : 
“Amongst the lower animals nothing has so much interested me as 
finding two siKjcies of elegantly coloured true Flanaria inhabiting 
the dewy forest ' The false relation they bear to snails is the most 
extraordinary thing of the kind I have ever seen\'’ 

Many >ears later, in lfk)7, he wrote to Fritz Muller suggesting 
that the resemblance of a soberly coloured Biitish Planarian to a 
slug might be due to mimicry 

The most interesting copy of Bates’s classical memoir on Mimicry* 
read before the Linnean Society in 1861, is that given by him to the 

^ More Letters, i. p. y. 2 Letters, in. p. 71. 

3 “ Contubutious to an Insect Fauna of the Amazon Valley ” Tram. Linn. Soc. Vol. 
xxiii. 1862, p. 41)5. 
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man who has done most to support and extend the theory. My kind 
friend has given that copy to me ; it bears the inscription : 


ce/ 


Only a year and a half after th^* publication of the Origin, we find 
that Darwin wrote to Bates on the subject which was to provide such 
striking evidence of the truth of Natural Selection: “1 am glad 
to hear that you have specially attended to ^mimetic’ analogies — a 
most curious subject , 1 hope you publish on it. I have for a long 
time wished to know whether what Dr Collingwood* asserts is true — 
that the most striking cases generally occur between insects in- 
habiting the same country 

The next letter, written about six mouths later, reveals the re- 
markable fact that the illustrious naturalist wlio had anticipated 
Edward Forbes in the explanation of arctic forms on alpine heights ^ 
had also anticipated H. W. Bates in the theory of Miniicry . “What a 
capital papei* yours will be on miinetic resemblances ' You will make 
quite a new subject vbf it. I had thought of such cases as a difficulty ; 
and once, when corresponding with Dr Collingwood, I thought of your 
explanation , but 1 drove it from my mind, for I felt that I had not 
knowledge to judge one way or the other 

Bates read his paper before the Linnean Society, Nov. 21, 1861, 
and Darwin’s impressions on hearing it were conveyed in a letter 
to the author dated Dec. 8. “Under a general point of view, 1 am 
(juite convinced (Hooker and Huxley took the same view some months 
ago) that a philosophic view of nature can solely be driven into 
naturalists by treating special subjects as you have done. Under 
a special point of view, I think you have solved one of the most 
perplexing problems which could be given to solved” The memoir 

^ The letter is dated Apnl 4, 1801 Mote Letteis, i p. 183. 

2 “ 1 was forestalled m only one important point, which my vanity has always made 
me regret, namely, the explanation by means of the Glacial period of the piesenco of 
the same species of plants and of some tew animals on distant mountain Bummits and in 
the arctic regions. This view pleased me so much that I wrote it out m extenso, and 
I believe that it was read by Hooker some years before E. Forbes published his celebrated 
memoir on the subject. In the very few points in which Ave diflfered, I still think that I 
was m the right I have never, of couise, alluded m punt to ray having independently 
worked out this view,” Autobiography, Life and Letterx, i. p. 88 

** The letter is dated Sept. 25, 1861. More Lettern, i. p. 197. 

* Life and Letters, n p. 378. 
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appeared in the following .yeai*, and after reading it Darwin 
wrote as follows, Nov. 20, 1862: ^^..In my opinion it is 
of the most remarkable and admirable papers I ever read in 

life I am rejoiced that I passed over the whole subject in tite 

Origiuy for I should have made a precious mess of it. You have 

most clearly stated and solved a wonderful problem Your paper is 

too good to be largely appreciated by the mob of naturalists without 
souls ; but, rely on it, that it will have lasting value, and I cordially 
congratulate you on your first great work. You will find, I should 
think, that Wallace will fully appreciate it\” Four days later, 
Nov. 24, Darwin wrote to Hooker on the same subject: “I have 
now finished his paper. . . ; it seems to me admirable. To my mind 
the act of segregation of varieties into species was never so plainly 
brought forward, and there are heaps of capital miscellaneous 
observations^.” 

Darwin was iierc referring to the tendency of similar varieties 
of the same species to pair together, and on Nov. 25 he wrote to 
Bates asking for fuller information on this subject^ If Bates’s 
opinion were well founded, sexual selection would bear a most im- 
portant part in the establishment of such species ^ Tt must be 
admitted, however, that the ‘evidence is as yet quite insufficient to 
establish this conclusion. It is interesting to observe how Darwin at 
once fixed on the part of Bates’s memoir which seemed to bear upon 
sexual selection. A review of Bates’s theory of Mimicry was con- 
tributed by Darwin to the Natural History Tle.riew^ and an account 
of it is to be found in the Origin^ and in The Descent of Man 

Darwin continually writes of the value of hypothesis as the 
inspiration of inquiry. We find an example in his letter to Bates, 
Nov. 22, 1860: “1 have an old belief that a good observer really 
means a good theorist, and I fully expect to find your observations 
most valuable®.” Darwin’s letter refers to many problems upon 
which Bates had theorised and observed, but as regards Mimicry itself 
the hyijothesis was thought out after the return of the letter from the 
Amazons, when he no longer had the opportunity of testing it by the 
observation of living Nature. It is by no means improbable that, 
had he been able to api)ly this test, Bates would have recognised 
that his division of butterfly resemblances into two classes, — one due 


^ Life and Letters, ii. pp. 391 — 393. 

* More Letters, i. p. 214. 

* More Letteis, r. p 215 See also parts of Darwin’s letter to Bates in Life anti 
Letters, ii. p. 392. 

■* See Poulton, Essays on Evolutton, 1908, pp. 65, 85 — 88. 

* New Ser. Vol. in. 1863, p. 219. * Ed. 1872, pp. 376—378. 

^ Ed. 1874, pp. 323 — 326. * More Letters, i. p. 176. 
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to the theory of mimicry, the other to the influence of local con- 
ditions, — could not be sustained. 

Fritz Muller’s contributions to the problem of Mimicry were all 
made in S.E. Bl^il, and numbers of them were communicated, with 
other observations on natural history, to Darwin, and by him sent 
to Professor R. Meldola who published many of the facts. Darwin’s 
letters to Meldola ^ contain abundant proofs of his interest in Muller’s 
work upon Mimicry. One deeply interesting letter-* dated Jan. 2.1, 
1872, proves that Fritz Muller before he originated the theory of 
Common Warning Colours (Synaposematic Resemblance or Mullerian 
Mimicry), which will ever be associated with his name, had conceived 
the idea of the production of mimetic likeness by sexual selection. 

Darwin’s letter to Meldola shows that he was by no means inclined 
to dismiss the suggestion as worthless, although he considered it 
daring. “You will also see in this letter a strange speculation, which I 
should not dare to publish, about the appreciation of certain colours 
being develoj)ed in those species which frequently behold other forms 
similarly ornamented. I do not feel at all sure that this view is 
as incredible as it may at first appear. Bimilar ideas have passed 
through my mind when considering the dull colours of all the 
organisms which inhabit dull-coloured regions, such as Patagonia and 
the Calai)ago8 Is.” A little later, on April r>, he wrote to i^rofessor 
August Weismann on the same subject: “It may be ‘suspected that 
even the habit of viewing differently coloured surrounding objects 
would influence their taste, and Fritz Muller even goes so far as to 
believe that the sight of gaudy butterflies might influence the taste 
of distinct species ‘V’ 

This remarkable suggestion affords interesting evidence that 
F. Muller was not satisfied with the sufficiency of Bates’s theory. 
Nor is this surprising when we think of the numbers of abundant 
conspicuous butterflies which he stiw exhibiting mimetic likenesses. 
The common instances in his locality, and indeed everywhere in 
tropical America, were anything but the hard-pressed struggling 
forms assumed by the theory of Bates. They belonged to the groups 
which were themselves mimicked by other butterflies. Fritz Muller’s 
suggestion also shows that he did not accept Bates’s alternative 
explanation of a superficial likeness between models themselves, based 
on some unknown influence of local physico-chemical forces. At the 
same time Muller’s own suggestion was subject to this apparently 
fatal objection, that the sexual selection he invoked would tend 
to produce resemblances in the males rather than the females, while it 

^ Poulton, Charles Darwin and the theory of Natural Setectian, London, 1896, pp. 
199—218. 

2 hoc, ciL pp. 201, 202. * D^fe and Letteis, iii. p. 157. 
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is well known that when the sexes differ the females are almost 
invariably more perfectly mimetic than the males and in a high 
proportion of cases are mimetic while the males are non-mimetic. 

The difficulty was met several years later by Fritz Muller’s well- 
known theory, published in 1879^, and immediately translated by 
Meldola and brought before the Entomological Society ‘s. Darwin’s 
letter to Meldola dated June 6, 1879, shows “that the first intro- 
duction of this new and most suggestive hypothesis into this country 
was due to the direct influence of Darwin himself, who brought it 
before the notice of the one man who was likely to appreciate it 
at its true value and to find the means for its presentation to English 
naturalists^.” Of the hypothesis itself Darwin wrote “F. Muller’s 
view of the mutual protection was quite new to me^” The hypo- 
thesis of Mullerian mimicry was at first strongly opposed. Bates 
himself could never make up his mind to accept it. As the Fellows 
were walking oiff of the meeting at which Professor Meldola explained 
the hypothesis, an eminent entomologist, now deceased, was heard to 
say to Bates* “It’s a case of save me from my friends!” The new 
ideas encountered and still encounter to a great extent the difficulty 
that the theory of Bates had so completely penetrated the literature 
of natural history. The present writer has observed that naturalists 
who have not thoroughly absorbed the older hypothesis are usually 
far more impressed by the newer one than are those whose allegiance 
has already been rendered. The acceptance of Natural Selection itself 
was at first hindered by similar causes, as Darwin clearly recognised : 
“If you argue about the non-acceptance of Natural Selection, it seems 
to me a very striking fact that the Newtonian theory of gravitation, 
which seems to every one now so certain and plain, was rejected by a 
man so extraordinarily able as Leibnitz. The truth will not penetrate 
a preoccupied niind^” 

There are many naturalists, especially students of insects, who 
appear to entertain an inveterate hostility to any theory of mimicry. 
Some of them are eager investigators in the fascinating field of 
geographical distribution, so essential for the study of Mimicry itself. 
The changes of pattern undergone by a species of Erebia as we follow 
it over different parts of the mountain ranges of Europe is indeed 
a most interesting inquiry, but not more so than the dift’erences 
between e.g. the Acraea jolimtotii of S.E. Rhodesia and of Kilimai»- 
jaro. A natunilist who is interested by the Erebia should be equally 
interested by the Acraea ; and so he would be if the student of 

^ May 1879, p. 100 * Proc. Ent. Soc. Land. 1879, p xx. 

® ChaAes Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selection, p 214. * Ibid. p. 213. 

“ To Sir J. Hooker, July 28, 1868, More Letters, i. p. 305. See also the letter to 
A. It. Wallace, April 30, 1868, in Mnic Letters, ii. p. 77, lines 6 — 8 from top. 
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mimicry did not also record that the characteristics which distinguish 
the northeni from the southern individuals of the African species 
correspond with the presence, in the north but not in the south, 
of certain entirely different butterflies. That this additional informa- 
tion should so greatly weaken, in certain minds, the appeal of a 
favourite study, is a psychological problem of no little interest. 
This curious antagonism is T Micve confined to a few students of 
insects. Those naturalists who, standing rather farther off, are able 
to see the bearings of the subject more clearly, will usually admit the 
general support yielded by an ever-growing mass of observations 
to the theories of Mimicry propounded by H. W. Bates and Fritz 
Miifler. In like manner natural selection itself was in the early days 
often lyest understood and most readily accepted by those who were 
not naturalists. Thus Darwin wrote to 1). T. Ansted, Oct. 27, 1860: 
“I am often in despair in making the generality of mitumlists even 
comprehend me. Intelligent men who are not naturalists and have 
not a bigoted idea of the term species, show more clearness of 
mind\” 

Even before the Origin appeared Darwin anticii)ated the first 
results upon the mind of naturalists, lie wrote to Asa Gray, Dec. 21, 
1859: “I have made up my mind to be well abused; but I think it of 
importance tliat my notions should be read by intelligent men, 
accustomed to scientific argument, though not naturalists. It may 
seem absurd, but V think such men will drag after them those 
naturalists who have too firmly fixed in their heads that a species 
is an entity^.” 

Mimicry was not only one of the first great departments of zoo- 
logical knowledge to be studied under the inspiration of Natural 
Selection, it is still and will always remain one of the most interesting 
and important of subjects in relation to this theory as well as to 
evolution. In mimicry we investigate the effect of environment in its 
simplest form: we trace the effects of the pattern of a single species 
upon that of another far removed from it in the scale of classification. 
\^en there is reason to believe that the model is an invader from 
another region and has only recently become an element in the 
environment of the species native to its second home, the problem 
gains a special interest and fascination. Although we are chiefly 
dealing with the fleeting and changeable element of colour we expect 
to find and we do find evidence of a compamtively rapid evolution. 
The invasion of a fresh model is for certain species an unusually 
sudden change in the forces of the environment and in some instances 
we have grounds for the belief that the mimetic responil has not 
been long delayed. 

^ More Letters, i. p. 175. Life and Letters, ii. p. 245. 

19—2 
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Mimicry and Sex, 

Ever since Wallace’s classical memoir on mimicry in the Malayan 
Swallowtail butterflies, those naturalists who have written on the 
subject have followed his interpretation of the marked prevalence of 
mimetic resemblance in the female sex as compared with the male. 
They have believed with Wallace that the greater dangers of the 
female, with slower flight and often alighting for oviposition, have 
been in part met by the high development of this special mode of pro- 
tection. The fact cannot be doubted. It is extremely common for a 
non-mimetic male to be accompanied by a beautifully mimetic feipale 
and often by two or three different forms of female, each mimicking a 
different model. The male of a polymorphic mimetic female is, in fact, 
usually non-mimetic (e.g. Papilio dardanus - merope), or if a mimic 
(e.g. the Nymphaline genus Euripm\ resembles a very ditierent model. 
On the other hand a non-mimetic female accompanied by a mimetic 
male is excessively rare. An example is afforded by the Oriental 
Nymphaline, Cethosia, in which the males of some species are rough 
mimics of the brown Danaines. In some of the orb- weaving spiders 
the males mimic ants, while the much larger females are non-mimetic. 
When both sexes mimic, it ife very common in butterflies and is also 
known in moths, for the females to be better and often far better 
mimics than the males. ^ 

Although still believing that Wallace’s hypothesis in large part 
accounts for the facts briefly summarised above, the present writer 
has recently been led to doubt whether it oilers a complete explana- 
tion. Mimicry in the male, even though less beneficial to the species 
than mimicry in the female, would still surely be advantageous. 
Why then is it so often entirely restricted to the female While the 
attempt to find an answer to this question was haunting me, I re-read 
a letter written by Darwin to Wallace, April 15, 1868, containing the 
following sentences: “When female butterflies are more brilliant than 
their males you believe that they have in most cases, or in all cases, 
been rendered brilliant so as to mimic some other species, and thus 
escape danger. But can you account for the males not having 
been rendered ecpially brilliant and equally protected Although 
it may be most for the welfare of the species that the female should 
be protected, yet it would be some advantage, certainly no dis- 
advantage, for the unfortunate male to enjoy an equal immunity from 
danger. For my part, I should say that the female alone had happened 
to vary in the right manner, and that the beneficial variations had 
been transmitted to the same sex alone. Believing in this, I can 
see no improbability (but from analogy of domestic animals a strong 
probability) that variations leading to beaut> must often have occurred 
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in the males alone, and been transmitted to that sex alone. Thus 
I should account in many cases for the greater beauty of the male 
over the female, without the need of the protective principled” 

The consideration of the facts of mimicry thus led Darwin to the 
conclusion that the female happens to vary in the right manner more 
commonly than the male, while the secondary sexual characters of 
males supported the conviction “that from some unknown cause such 
characters [viz. new characters arising in one sex and transmitted to 
it alone] apparently appear oftener in the male than in the female V' 
Comparing these conflicting arguinenis we are led to believe that 
the ‘first is the stronger. Mimicry in the male would bo no dis- 
advantage but an advantage, and when il appears would l)e and is 
taken advantage of by selection. The secondary sexual characters 
of males would be no advantage but a disadvantage to females, and, 
as Wallace thinks, are withheld from this sex by .selection. It is 
indeed possible that mimicry has been hindered and often prevented 
from passing to the males by sexual selection. We know that Darwin 
was much impressed^ by Thomas Belt’s daring and brilliant suggestion 
that the white patches which exist, although ordinarily concealed, on 
the wings of mimetic males of certain Pierhiae {Dmnorphia\ have 
l>een preserved by preferential mating. lie supposed this result 
to have been brought about by the females exhibiting a deep-seated 
preference for males that displayed the chief ancestral colour, inherited 
from periods before any mimetic pattern had been evolved in the 
speciea But it has always appeared to me that Belt’s deeply interest- 
ing suggestion re(piires much solid evidence and repeated confirmation 
before it can be accepted as a valid interpretation of the facts. In the 
present state of our knowledge, at any rate of insects and especially 
of Lepidoptera, it is probable that the female is more apt to vary than 
the male and that an important element in the interpretation of 
prevalent female mimicry is [>rovided by this fact. 

In order adequately to discuss the question of mimicry and sex it 
would be necessary to analyse the whole of the facts, so far as they are 
known in butterflies. On the present occasion it is only possible to 
state the inferences which have been drawn from general impressions, 
— inferences which it is believed will be sustained by future inquiry. 


^ More Letteie, ii. pp, 73, 74. On the same subject — “the p:ay-coloured females of 
Ptens” [PerrhybriH {Mylothus) pyrtha of Brazil], Darwin wrote to Wallace, May 5, 1868, as 
follows. “1 believe I quite follow you in believing that the colours are wholly due to 
mimicry ; and I further behevo that the male is not brilliant from not having received 
through inheritance colour from the female, and from not himself having varied; in short, 
that he has not been influenced by selection ” Jt should be noted that the male of this 
species does exhibit a mimetic pattern on the under surface. Mo^e Lcttern, ii p. 78. 

Letter from Darwin to Wallace, May 5, 1867, More Lettere, ii. p. 61. 

^ Descent of Man, p. 325. 
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(1) Mimicry may occasionally arise in one sex because the 
differences which distinguish it from the other sex happen to be such 
as to afford a starting-point for the resemblance. Here the male 
is at no disadvantage as compared with the female, and the rarity 
of mimicry in the male alone (e.g. Cethosia) is evidence that the great 
predominance of female mimicry is not to be thus explained. 

(2) The tendency of the female to dimorphism and polymorphism 
has been of great importance in determining this predominance. 
Thus if the female appear in two different forms and the male in only 
one it will be twice as probable that she will happen to possess a 
sufficient foundation for the evolution of mimicry. 

(3) The appearance of melanic or partially melanic forms in the 
female has been of very great service, providing as it does a change of 
ground-colour. Thus the mimicry of the black generally red-marked 
American “Aristolochia swallowtails” {Pharmiicophagiis) by the 
females of PwpUio swallowtails was probably begun in this way. 

(4) It is probably incorrect to assume with Haase that mimicry 
always arose in the female and was later acquired by the male. Both 
sexes of the third section of swallowtails (Cosmodesmm) mimic 
PharmacophagnA in America, far more perfectly than do the females 
of Papilio. But tliis is not due to Cof^modesmm presenting us with 
a later stage of the history begun in Papilio ; for in Africa Cosmo- 
desmm is still mimetic (of Danainae) in botll sexes although the 
resemblances attained are imperfect, while many African 8i>ecies of 
Papilla have non-mimetic males with l)eautifidly mimetic females. 
The exidanation is j)robably to be sought in the fact that the females 
of Pa}) ilia are more variable and more often tend to become di- 
morphic than those of Cosmodesmm, while the latter group has more 
often happened to possess a sufficient foundation for the origin of 
the resemblance in patterns which, from the start, were common to 
male and female. 

(5) In very variable species with sexes alike, mimicry can be 
rapidly evolved in both sexes out of very small beginnings. Thus 
the reddish marks which are common in many individuals of Linienitis 
arthemis were almost certainly the starting-pt)int for the evolution of 
the beautifully mimetic L. archi}^ais. Nevertheless in such cases, 
although there is no reason to suspect any greater variability, the 
female is commonly a somewhat better mimic than the male and 
often a very much better mimic. Wallace’s princijde seems here 
to supply the obvious interpretation. 

(6) When the difference between the patterns of the model and 
presumed ancestor of the mimic is very great, the female is often alone 
mimetic ; when the difl’erence is con»paratively small, both sexes are 
commonly mimetic. Tlie Nymphaline genus Hppolinmas is a good 
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example. lu Hppolimnas itself the females mimic Dcmainae with 
patterns very different from those preserved by the non-mimetic 
males: in the snb-genus Euraliaf both sexes resemble the black 
and white Ethiopian Danaines with pattei-ns not very dissimilar from 
that which we infer to have existed in the non-mimetic ancestor. 

(7) Although a melanic fonn or other large variation may be 
of the utmost importance in facilitating the start of a mimetic 
likeness, it is impossible to explain the evolution of any detailed 
resemblance in this manner. And even the large colour variation 
itself may well l>e the expression of a minute and “continuous" 
chaYige in the chemical and physical constitution of pigments. 

Sfitmal Selection {Epigamic Characters), 

We do not know the date at which the idea of Sexual Selection 
arose in Darwin’s mind, but it was probably not many years after the 
sudden flash of insight which, in October 1838, gave to him the 
theory of Natural Selection. An excellent account of Sexual 
Selection occupies the concluding paragraph of Part i. of Darwin’s 
Section of the Joint Essay on Natural Selection, read July 1st, 1858, 
before the Linnean Society*. The principles are so clearly and 
sufficiently stated in these brief sentences that it is appropriate to 
quote the whole: “IJesides this natural means of selection, by which 
those individuals are preserved, whether in their egg, or larval, or 
mature state, which are best adapted to the place they fill in nature, 
there is a second agency at work in most unisexual animals, tending 
to produce the same eflect, namely, the struggle of the males for the 
females. These struggles are generally decided by the law of battle, 
but in the case of birds, apparently, by the charms of their song, 
by their beauty or their power of courtship, as in the dancing rock- 
thrush of Guiana. The most vigorous and liealthy males, implying 
perfect adaptation, must generally gain the victory in their contests. 
This kind of selection, however, is less rigorous than the other; it 
does not require the death of the less successful, but gives to them 
fewer descendants. The struggle falls, moreover, at a time of year 
when food is generally abundant, and perhaps the effect chiefly pro- 
duced would be the modification of the secondary sexual characters, 
which are not related to the power of obtaining food, or to defence 
from enemies, but to fighting with or rivalling other males. ^J'he 
result of this struggle amongst the males may be compared in some 
respects to that produced by those agriculturists who pay less 
attention to the careful selection of all their young animals, and more 
to the occasional use of a choice mate.^’ 

^ Juurn. Proc. J,uin. Soc. Vol iii 1859, p 50 
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A full exposition of Sexual Selection appeared in The Descent of 
Man in 1871, and in the greatly augmented second edition, in 18T4, 
It has been remarked that the two subjects, The Descent of Man and 
Selection in Relation to Sex, seem to fuse somewhat imperfectly 
into the single work of which they form the title. The reason for 
their association is clearly shown in a letter to Wallace, dated May 
28 , 1864 : “...I suspect that a sort of sexual selection has been the 
most powerful moans of changing the races of man\” 

Darwin, as we know from his Autobiography*^, was always greatly 
interested in this hypothesis, and it has l)een shown in the preceding 
pages that he was inclined to look favourably upon it as an interpre- 
tation of many appearances usually explained by Natural Selection. 
Hence Sexual Selection, incidentally discussed in other sections of 
the present essay, need not be considered at any length, in the section 
specially allotted to it. 

Although so interested in the subject and notwithstanding his 
conviction that the hypothesis was sound, Darwin was (juite aware 
that it was probably the most vulnerable part of the Origin. Thus 
he wrote to H. W. Bates, April 4 , 1861 . “If I had to cut up myself in 
a review I would have [worried?] and quizzed sexual selection; there- 
fore, though I am fully convinced that it is largely true, you may 
imagine how pleased 1 am at what you say on your belief®.” 

The existeiice of sound-producing organs in the males of insects 
was, Darwin considered, the strongest evidence in favour of the 
operation of sexual selection in this group'‘. Such a conclusion has 
received strong support in recent years by the numerous careful 
observations of Dr F. A. Dixey^ and Dr G. B. Ijongstaff® on the 
scents of male butterflies. The experience of these naturalists 
abundantly confirms and extends the account given by Fritz Miiller^ 
of the scents of certain Brazilian butterflies. It is a remarkable fact 
that the apparently epigamic scents of male butterflies should be 
pleasing to man while the apjjarently af>oscmatic scents in both sexes 
of species with warning colours should be displeasing to him. But 
the fonner is far more surprising than the latter. It is not perhaps 
astonishing that a scent which is ex hypothesi unpleasant to an 
insect-eating Vertebrate should be disideasing to the human sense ; 
but it is certainly wonderful that an odour which is ex hypothed 
agreeable to a female butterfly should also be agreeable to man. 

^ Mote Letters^ ii p. 33 • Life and Letteig, i p, 94. 

More Lettera, i. p 183. * T.ife and Letters, iii pp 94, 138. 

“ Proc. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1904, p Ivi, 1906, pp. xxxvii, liv; 190C, p. ii. 

® Proc. Ent. Soc Lond. 1905, p. xxxv, Tram. Ent Soc. Lond 1905, p. 136, 1908, 

p ('.07. 

^ Jen Zeit. Vol. XI. 1877, p 99, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond 1878, p 211 
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Entirely new light upon the seasonal appearance of epigainic 
characters is shed by the recent researches of C. W. Beelie^ who 
caused the scarlet tanager {Piranga e'cythroTnelas) and the l)obolink 
(Dolichonyx oryzivoms) to retain their breeding plumage through 
the whole year by means of fattening food, dim illumination, and 
reduced activity. Gradual restoration to the light and the addition 
of meal-worms to the diet invariably brought back the spring song, 
even in the middle of winter. A sudden alteration of temperature, 
either higher or lower, caused the birds nearly to stop feeding, and 
one tanager lost weight rapidly and in two weeks moulted into the 
oliw-green winter plumage. After a year, and at the beginning of 
the normal breeding season, “individual tanagers and bobolinks were 
gradually brought under normal conditions and activities, ” and in 
every case moulted from nuptial plumage to nuptial plumage. “ The 
dull colors of the winter season had been skipped.” The author justly 
claims to have established ^Hhat the sequence of plumage in these 

birds is not in any w'ay predestined through inheritance but 

that it may be interrupted by certain factors in the environmental 
complex.” 


^ The Ainencdn NaturaUnt, Vol. xlii. No 41)3, Jan. 1908, p 34 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS 


By Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, K.C.M.G., C.I.R, Sc.D., F.RS. 


The publication of The Origin of Speciee placed the study of 
Botanical Geogi^phy on an entirely new basis. It is only necessary 
to study the monumental G^/)graphie Botaniqm rammnik> of 
Alphonse Do Candolle, published four years earlier (1855), to realise 
how profound and far-reaching was the change. After a masterly 
and exhaustive discussion of all available data l)e Candolle in his 
final conclusions could only arrive at a deadlock. It is sufficient to 
quote a few sentences: — 

“ L’ opinion de Lamarck est aujourd’hui abandonn6e par tous les 
uaturalistes (jui out etudit^. sagement les modifications possibles des 
6tres organises.... 

“ Et si Ton s’^carte des exag^rations de Lamarck, si Ton suppose 
uii premier type de chaque genre, de chaque famille tout au inoins, 
on se trouve encore h r(3gard de Torigine de ces types en presence de 
la grande question dc la creation, 

“ Le seul parti h prendre est done d’envisager les ctres organises 
comme existant depuis certaines 6poques, avec leurs qualit^s par- 
ticuli6res\’’ 

Reviewing the position fourteen years afterwards, Bcntham re- 
marked: — “These views, generally received by the great majority 
of naturalists at the time De Candolle wrote, and still maintained 
by a few, must, if adhered to, check all further encpiiry into any 
connection of facts with causes,” and he added, “ there is little doubt 
but that if De Candolle were to revise his work, he would follow the 
example of so many other eminent naturalists, and. . .insist that the 
present geographical distribution of plants was in most instances a 
derivative one, altered from a very different former distribution^.” 

Writing to Asa Gray in 1856, Darwin gave a brief preliminary 
account of his ideas as to the origin of species, and said that 


^ Vol. 11 . p. 1107. 


" Pres. Addr (1869) Proc. Linn. Soc. 1868 — 69, p Ixviii. 
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geographical distribution must be one of the tests of their validity'. 
What is of supreme interest is that it was also their starting-point. 
He tells us : — “ When I visited, during the voyage of H.M.S. Beagle, 
the Galapagos Archipelago,...! fancied myself brought near to the 
very act of creation. I often asked myself how tliCttC many peculiai* 
animals and plants had been produced . the simplest answer seemed 
to be that the inhabitants of the several islands had descended f/oin 
each other, undergoing modification in the course of their descent^.” 
We need not be surprised then, that in writing in lfi45 to Sir Joseph 
Hooker, he speaks of '‘that grand subject, that almost keystone of the 
laws of creation, (Jeographical Distribution®.” 

Yet De Candolle was, as Bentham saw, unconsciously feeling his 
way, like Lycll, towards evolution, without being able to grasp it. 
They both strove to explain phenomena by means of agencies which 
they saw actually at work. If Dc Candolle gave •uy the ultimate 
problem as insoluble : — “ La cremation ou p^cnn^re formation des etres 
organises 6chappe, par sa nature et par son anciennetd, s\ nos moyens 
d’observation^” he steadily endeavoured to minimise its scope. At 
least half of his great work is devoted to the researches by which he 
extricated himself from a belief in sppeies having had a multiple 
origin, the view which had been held by successive naturalists from 
Gmeliii to Agassiz. To account for the obvious fiict that species 
constantly occupy dissevered areas, De Candolle made a minute study 
of their means of transport. This was found to disjiose of the vast 
majority of cases, and the remainder he accounted for by geographical 
change®. 

But Darwin strenuously objected to invoking geogT*aphical change 
as a solution of every difficulty. He had apparently long satisfied 
himself as to the “permanence of continents and great oceans.” 
Dana, he tells us, “ was, T believe, the first man who maintained ” 
this‘\ but he had himself probably arrived at it independently. 
Modern physical research tends to confirm it. 'Die earth’s centre 
of gravity, as pointed out by Pratt from the existence of the Pacific 
Ocean, does not coincide with its centre of figure, and it has been 
conjectured that the Pacific Ocean dates its origin from the separa- 
tion of the moon from the earth. 

The conjecture ai>pears to be unnecessary. Love shows that “the 
force that keeps the Pacific Ocean on one side of the earth is gravity, 
directed more towards the centre of gravity than the centre of the 

^ Life and Letters, ii. p. 78. 

2 The Variation of Animals and Tlanti (2nd edit ), 1890, i. pp 9, 10 
Life and Letters, i p 336 '* Loc rit p 1106 ® Loc cit p. 1116 

® Life and Letters, iii. p 247. Dana sayw . — “ Tho continentB and oceans had their 
general outline or form dehned in earliest time,” Manual of Geology, revised edition. 
Philadelphia, 1869, p. 732 I have no access to an eailier edition 
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figured” I can only summarise the conclusions of a technical but 
masterly discussion. “ The broad general features of the distribution 
of continent and ocean can be regarded as tlie consequences of simple 
causes of a dynamical character,” and finally, “As regards the contour 
of the great ocean basins, we seem to be justified in saying that the 
earth is approximately an oblate spheroid, but more nearly an 
ellipsoid with three une(|ual axes, having its surface furrowed 
according to the formula for a certain spherical harmonic of the 
third degree-/' and he shows that this furrowed surface must be 
produced “ if the density is greater in one hemispheroid than in the 
other, HO that the j>oHition of the centre of gravity is eccentric^.” 
Such a modelling of the earth’s surface can only be referred to a 
primitive period of plasticity. If the furrows account for the great 
ocean basins, the disposition of the continents seems equally to 
follow. Sir George Darwin has pointed out that they necessarily 
“ arise from a Supposed primitive viscosity or plasticity of the earth’s 
mass. For during this course of evolution the earth’s mass must 
have Buflered a screwing motion, so that the polar regions have 
travelled a little from west to east relatively to the etjuator. This 
affords a possible explanation of the north and south trend of our 
great continents^” 

It would be trespassing on the province of tlie geologist to pursue 
the subject at any length, ihit as Wallace % who has admirably 
vindicated Darwin’s i)osition, points out, the “question of the per- 
manence of our continents . lies at the root of all our inquiries into 
the great changes of the earth and its inhabitants.” But he })roceed8 : 
“The very same evidence which has been adduced to prove the 
general stability and pei’inanence of our continental areas also goes 
to j)rove that they have I>een subjected to wonderful and repeated 
changes in detail^." Darwin of course would have admitted this, for 
with a happy expression he insisted to Lyell (1856) that “the 
skeletons, at least, of our continents are ancient”.” It is impossible 
not to admire the courage and tenacity with which he carried on the 
conflict single-handed. But he failed to convince Lyell. For we 
still find him maintaining in the last edition of the Prirwlphs : 
“Continents therefore, although j)ermanent for whole geological 
epochs, shift their positions entirely in the course of ages®.” 

Evidence, however, steadily accumulates in Darwin’s support. 

’ Report of the '71th Meettuy of the lirih'^h Aisxociation (Leicester, 1907), London, 1908, 
}). 431 

Ibid p 430 ’ Ibid p 131. 

* Encijcl lint (9tb edit ), Vol. x^iii “ Tides, ”p 379 

^ Island Lije (2nd edit), 1895, p 103. •* Loc. ett p. 101. 

^ Moie Letters, ii p. 135 

* Lyell’s Principles of Geology (11th edit.), London, 1872, i p. 258 
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His position still remains inexpugnable that it is not permissible to 
invoke geographical change to explain difficulties in distribution 
without valid geological and physical supjwrt. Writing to Mellard 
Reade, who in 1878 had said, “While believing that the ocean-depths 
are of enormous age, it is impossible to reject other evidences that 
they have once been land,” he pointed out “ the statement from the 
Challein^er that all sediment is deposited within one or two hundred 
miles from the shores^” The following year Sir Archibald Gemle^ 
informed the Royal Geographical Society that '‘No part of the 
results obtained by the ChaUengcr expedition has a profounder 
interest for geologists and geogiaphers than the proof wliich they 
furnish that the floor of tlie ocean basins has no real analogy among 
the sedimentary formations which form most of the framework of the 
land.” 

Nor has Darwin’s earlier argument ever been upset. “The fact 
which I pointed out many years ago, that all octTanic islands are 
volcanic (except St Paul’s, and now that is viewed by some as the , 
nucleus of an ancient volcano), seem to me a strong argument that 
no continent ever occupied the great oceans ’V’ 

Dr Guppy, who devoted several years to geological and botanical 
investigations in the Pacific, found himself forced to similar con- 
clusions. “ It may be at once observed,” he says, “ that my belief in 
the general principle that islands have always been islands has not 
been shaken,” and he entirely rejects “the hypothesis of a Pacific 
continent.” He comes back, in full view of the problems on the 
spot, to the position from which, as has been seen, Darwin started : 

“ If the distribution of a particular group of plants or animals does I 
not seem to accord with the present arrangement of the land, it is 
by far the safest plan, even after exhausting all likely modes of 
explanation, not to invoke the intervention of geographical changes ; 
and I scarcely think that our knowledge of any one group of organ- 
isms is ever sufficiently precise to justify a recourse to hypothetical 
alterations in the present relations ot land and sca^.” Wallace 
clinches the matter when he finds “almost the whole of the vast 
areas of the Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, and Southern Oceans, without 
a solitary relic of the great islands or continents supposed to have 
sunk beneath their waves*'’.” 

Writing to Wallace (1878), Darwin warmly approves the former’s 
“protest against sinking imaginary continents in a quite reckless 

^ Moie Lettets, ii p. 146. 

3 “ Geographical Evolution,” Proc R. Geogr Soc. 1879, p 427. 

3 Moie Letters, ii. p. 146 

* Observatioiu of a Naturalist tn ike Pacific between 1896 and 1899, London, 1903, 

1 p. 380. 

® Island Life, j) 105. 
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manner, as was stated by Forbes, followed, alas, by Hooker, and 
caricatured by Wollaston and [Andrew] Murray The transport 
question thus became of enormously enhanced importance. We need 
hot be surprised then at his writing to Lyell in 1856: — “I cannot 
avoid thinking that Forbes’ ^Atlantis’ was an ill-service to science, 
as checking a close study of means of dissemination V' and Darwin 
spared no pains to extend our knowledge of them. He implores 
Hooker, ten years later, to “admit how little is known on the 
subject,” and summarises with some satisfaction what he had himself 
achieved : — “Remember how recently you and others thought that 
salt water would soon kill seeds.... Remember that no one knew that 
seeds would remain for many hours in the crops of birds and retain 
their vitality ; that fish eat seeds, and that when the fish are de- 
voured b> birds the seeds can germinate, etc. Remember that 
every year many birds are blown to Madeira and to the Bermudas. 
Remember that^dust is blown 1000 miles across the Atlantic^.” 

It has always been the fashion mininuse Darwin s conclusions, 
and these have not escaped objection. The advomtm diaholi has a 
usefid function in science. But in attacking Darwin his brief is 
generally found to be founded on a slender basis of facts. Thus Winge 
and Knud Andersen have examined many thousands of migratory birds 
and found “ that their crops and stomachs were always empty. They 
never observed any seeds adhering to the feathers, beaks or feet of 
the birds^” The most considerable investigation of the problem of 
Plant Dispersal since Darwin is that of Huppy. He gives a striking 
illustration of how easily an observer may be led into error by relying 
on negative evidence. 

“When Ekstam published, in 1895, the results of his observations 
on the plants of Nova Zembla, he observed that he possessed no data 
to show whether swimming and wading birds fed on berries ; and he 
attached all importance to dispersal by winds. On subsequently 
visiting Spitzbergen he must have been at first inclined, therefore, 
to the opinion of Nathorst, who, having found only a solitary species 
of bird (a snow-sparrow) in that region, naturally concluded that 
birds had lx3en of no iin])ortance as agents in the plant-stocking. 
However, Ekstiim’s opportunities were gi’eater, and he tells us that 
in the craws of six specimens of Lmjopm hyperhorem shot in Spitz- 
bergen in August he found rejwesentcd almost 25 per cent, of the 
usual phanerogamic flora of that region in the form of fruits, seeds, 
bulbils, flower-buds, leaf- buds, &c...,.” 

“ The result of Ekstain’s observations in Spitzbergen was to lead 
him to attach a very considerable importance in plant dispersal to 

^ Life and Letters^ iii. p 230. ^ u p, yg 8 Letters, i p. 483. 

* R. F. Sobarff, European Animals, p. 64, London, 1907. 
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the agency of birds; and when in explanation of the Scandinavian, 
elements in the Spitzbergen flora he had to c^ioose between a former 
land connection and the agency of birds, he jireferred the bird^” 

Darwin objected to “continental extensions” on geological grounds, 
but he also objected to Lyell that they d^ not “ account for all the 
phenomena of distribution on islandsV’ snch for example as the 
absence of Acacias and Banksias in ><e\/ Zealand. He agreed 
with De Candolle that “ it is poor work putting together the merely 
possible means of disi l ibution.” ^ at he also agreed with him that 
they were the only practicable d >or of escape from multiple origins. 

If they would not work then “every one who believes in single 
centres will have to admit continental extensions 'V’ and that ha 
regarded as a mere (counsel o^ despair: — “to make continents, as 
easily as a cook does pancakes'^.” 

The question of multiple origins however presented itself in another 
shape wiiere the solution was much more difficult JTbe problem, as 
stated by Darwin, is this; — “The identity of many plants and animals, 
on mountain-summits, separated from each other by hundreds of * 
miles of lowlands... without the apparent possibility of their having 
migrated from one point to the other.*’ He continues, “ even as long 
ago as 1747, such facts led Gmelin to copclude that the same 8i>ecie8 
must have been independently created at several distinct points; 
and we might have remained in this same belief, had not Agassiz 
and others called vivid attention to the Glacial period, which aftbrds 
. . .a simple explanation of the facts^” 

The “ simple explanation ” was substantially given by E. Forbes 
in 1846. It is scarcely too much to say that it belongs to the same 
class of fertile and far-reaching ideas as “natural selection” itself. 

It is an extraordinary instance, if one were wanted at all, of 
Darwin’s magnanimity and intense modesty that though he had 
arrived at the theory himself, he acquiesced in Forl)e8 receiving the 
well-merited credit. “I have never,” he says, “of course alluded 
in print to my having independently worked out this view.” But 
he would have been more than human if he had not added : — “ I was 
forestalled in... one important point, which my vanity has always 
made me regret®.” 

Darwin, however, by applying the theory to trans-tropical 
migration, went far beyond Forbes. The first enunciation to this is 
apparently contained in a letter to Asa (fray in 1858. The whole is 
too long to quote, but the pith is contained in one paragraph. “There « 
is a considerable body of geological evidence that during the Glacial j 


^ Guppy, op. cit. II pp. 511, 512. 

3 Ibid. II. p. 82. 

3 Origin of Specie$ (6tb ed.) p. 330. 


3 Life and Letters, ii p. 77. 
* Ibid. II. p. 74. 

® Life and Letters, i. p. 88. 
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epoch the whole world wa^ colder; I inferred that,... from erratic 
boulder phenomena carefully observed by me on both the east and 
west coast of South America. Now I am so bold as to believe that 
at the height of the Glacial epoch, and when all Tropical prodmtions 
, must have been consvderahly distressed, several temperate forms 
' slowly travelled into the heart of the Tropics, and even reached the 
southern hemisphere ; and some few southern forms penetrated in 
I a reverse direction northwardV* Here again it is clear that though 
’ be credits Agsssiz with having called vivid attention to the Glacial 
period, he had himself much earlier grasped the idea of periods of 
refrigeration. 

Putting aside the fact, which has only been made known to us 
since Darwin’s death, that he had anticipated Forbes, it is clear 
that he gave the theory a generality of which the latter had no 
conception. This is pointed out by Hooker in his classical paper 
On the Distribution of Arctic Plants (I860). “The theory of a 
southern migration of northern types l)eing due to the cold epochs 
preceding and during the glacial, originated, I believe, with the late 
Edward Forbes ; the extended one, of the trans-tropical migration, 
is Mr Darwin’s^.” Assuming that local races have derived from a 
common ancestor, Hooker’s great paper placed the fact of the migra- 
tion on an impregnable basis. And, as he pointed out, Darwin has 
shown that “ such an explanation meets the difficulty of accounting 
for the restriction of so many American and Asiatic arctic types Ao 
their own peculiar longitudinal zones, and for what is a far greater 
difficulty, the representation of the same arctic genera by most closely 
aUied species in different longitudes.” 

The facts of botanical geography were vital to Darwin’s argument. 
He liad to show that they admitted of explanation without assuming 
multiple origins for species, which would be fatal to the theory of 
Descent. He had therefore to streiigthen and extend De Candolle’s 
work as to means of transport. He refused to supplement them by 
hyiK)thetical geographical changes for which there was no inde- 
pendent evidence : this was simply to attempt to explain ignotum 
per ignotins. He found a real and, as it has turned out, a far- 
reaching solution in climatic change due to cosmical causes which 
compelled the migration of species as a condition of their existence. 
The logical force of the argument consists in dispensing with any 

^ Life and Lettem, ii p 136. 

2 Linn Trans xxm.p 253 The attempt appears to have been made to claim for Heer 
priority in what I may term for short the arctic-alpine theory (ScharfT, European Animals, 
p. 128). I find no suggestion of his having hit upon it in his correspondence with Darwin 
or Hooker Nor am I aware of any reference to his having done so m hia later 
publications. I am indebted to his biographer, Professor Schrbter, of Zurich, for an 
examination of his earlier papers with an equally negative result. 
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violent assumption, and in showing that the principle of descent is 
adequate to explain tlie ascertained fiwsta 

It does not, I think, detract from the merit of Darwin’s con- 
clusions that the tendency of modem research has been to show 
that the effects of the Glacial period were less simple, more localised 
and less general than he perhaps supposed. He admitted that 
“equatorial refrigeration, .must have been small'.” It may prove 
possible to dispense with it altogether. One cannot bat regret that 
as he wrote to Bates: — “the sketch in the Origin gives a very 
meagre account of my fuller MS. essay on this subject^.” Wallace 
fully ^accepted “the effect of the Glacial epoch in bringing about 
the present distribution of Alpine and Arctic plants in the northern 
hemwphere^' but rejected “ the lowering of the temperature of the 
tropical regions during the Glacial period” in order to account for 
their presence in the smithem hemisphere^. The divergence how- 
ever does not lie very deep. Wallace attaches more* importance to 
ordinary means of transport. “If plants can pass in considerable 
numbei*s and variety over wide seas and oceans, it must be yet more 
easy for them to traverse continuous areas of land, wherever mountain- 
chains offer suitable stations^’’ And he argues that such periodical 
changes of climate, of which the Glacial ‘period may be taken as a 
type, would facilitate if not stimulate the process®. 

It is interesting to remark that Darwin drew from the facts of 
plimt distribution one* of his most ingenious arguments in support 
of Inis theory®. He tells us, “ I was led to anticipate that the species 
of the larger genera in each country would oftener present varieties, 
than the species of the smaller genera^.” He argues “ where, if we 
may use the expression, the manufactory of species has been active, 
we ought generally to find the manufactory still in action®.” This 
proved to be the case. But the labour imposed upon him in the 
study was immense. He tabulated local floras “belting the whole 
northern hemisphere®,” besides voluminous works such as De Can- 
dolle’s Prodromm, The results scarcely fill a couple of pages. This 
is a good illustration of the enormous pains which he took to base 
any statement on a secure foundation of evidence, and for this the 
world, till the publication of his letters, could not do him justice. 
He was a great admirer of Herbert Spencer, whose “prodigality? 
of original thought ” astonished him. “ But,” he says, “ the reflection 
constantly recurred to me that each suggestion, to be of real value to 
service, would require years of work'®.” 

More Letters^ i. p. 177. * L-oc. cit. 

' More Letters, ii. p. 26 (footnote 1). Island Life (2nd edit ), London, 1896, p. 512. 

’ Loc. cit. p. 518. * See More Letters, i. p. 424 

Origin, p. 44. ® Ihid p. 45. 

* More Letters, i. p. 107. Ihid ii p. 235. 
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At last the ground was cleared and we are led to the final 
conclusion. “ If the difficulties be not insuperable in admitting that 
^ in the long course of time all the individuals of the same specie^ 
belonging to the same genus, have proceeded from some one source , 
^ then all the grand leading facts of geographical distribution are 
: explicable on the theory of migration, together with siibsequcmt 
modification and the multiplication of new forms In this single 
I sentence Darwin lias stated a theory which, as his son F. Darwin 
has said with justice, has “revolutionized botanical geography V It 
, explains how physical barriers separate and form botanical regions ; 
liow allied species become concentrated in the same areas; how, 
under similar physical conditions, plants may be essentially dissimilar, 
showing that descent and not the surroundings is the controlling 
factor ; how insular floras have acquired their peculiarities ; in short 
liow the most various and apparently uncorrelated problems fall 
easily and inevitably into line. 

The argument from plant distribution was in fact irresistible. 
A proof, if one were wanted, was the immediate conversion of what 
Hooker called “ the stern keen intellect^ ” of Bcntham, by general 
consent the leading botanical systcmatist at the time. It is a striking 
historical fact that a paper 'of liis own had been set down for reading 
at the Liimean Society on the same day as Darwin’s, but had to 
give way. In this he advocated the fixity of species. He withdrew 
it after hearing Darwin’s. We can hardly realise now the momentous 
efl’ect on the scientific thought of the day of the announcement of the 
new theory. Years afterwards ( 1882 ) Bentham, notwithstanding his 
habitual restraint, could not write of it without emotion. “ I was 
forced, however reluctantly, to give up my long-cherished convictions, 
the results of much labour and study.” The revelation came without 
preparation. Darwin, he wrote, “never made any coimnunications 
to me in relation to his views and labours.” But, he adds, “I... fully 
adopted his theories and conclusions, notwithstanding the severe 
pain and disappointment they at first occasioned me^” Scientific 
history can have few incidents more worthy. I do not know what 
is most striking in the story, the pathos or the moml dignity of 
Bentham’s attitude. 

Darwin necessarily restricted himself in the Origin to establishing 
the general principles which would account for the tacts of distribu- 
tion, as a part of his larger argument, w ithout attempting to illustrate 
them in jmrticular cases. This he appeal's to liave contemplated 
doing in a separate work. But writing to Hooker in 1868 he 

* Origin, p 360 

2 “ The Botanical Woik of Darwm,” Ann. Bot 1899, p. xi. 

* More Letters, i. p. 134. * Life and Letters, ii. p. 294. 
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said : — “ I shall to the day of my death keep up my full intei‘est in 
Geographical Distribution, but I doubt whether I shall ever have 
strength to come in any fuller detail than in the Origin to this gi*and 
subject This must be always a matter for regret. But we may 
gather some indication of his later speculations from the letters, the 
careful publication of which by F. Darwin has rendered a service to 
science, the value of which it is difficult to exaggerate. They admit 
us to the workshop, where we see a great theory, as it were, in the 
making. The later ideas that they contain were not it is true public 
property at the time. But they were commTinicated to the leading 
biologists of the day and indirectly have had a large influence. 

If Darwin laid the foundation, the present fabric of Botanical 
Geography must be credited to Hooker. It was a happy partnership. 
The far-seeing, generalising power of the one was supplied with data 
and checked in conclusions by the vast detailed knowledge of the 
other. It may be permitted to quote Darwin’s generous acknowledge- 
ment when writing the Origin : — “ I never did pick any one’s pocket, 
but whilst writing my present chapter I keep on feeling (even when 
difiering most from you) just as if I \^ere stealing from you, so much 
do I owe to your writings and conversation, so much more than mere 
acknowledgements show 2.” Fourteen years before he had written 
to Hooker : “ I know I shall live to see you the first authority in 
Europe on...Geograi)hical Distribution^.” We owe it to Hooker that 
no one now undertakes the flora of a country without indicating 
the range of the species it contains. Bentham tells us : “ after 
De Candolle, independently of the great works of Darwin... the first 
important addition to the science of geographical botany was that 
made by Hooker in his Introdmtorg Essay to the Flora of Tasmania^ 
which, though contemporaneous only with the Origin of Species, was 
drawn up with a general knowledge of his friend’s ol>servations and 
views It cannot be doubted that this and the great memoir on 
the Distribution of A retie Plants were only less epoch-making than 
the Origin itself, and must have su[)plied a powerful support to the 
general theory of organic evolution. 

Darwin always asserted his “entire ignorance of Botany But 
this was only part of his constant half-humourous seU-deprecia- 
tion. He had been a pupil of Henslow, and it is evident that he 
had a good working knowledge of systematic botany. He could find 
his way about in the literature and always cites the names of plants 
with scrupulous accuracy. It was because he felt the want of such 
a work for his own researches that he urged the preparation of the 
Index Kewensis, and undertook to defray the expense. It has been 

^ More Letters, ii. jj. 7. Life and Letters, ii. p. 148 (footnote). ® Ibid. i. p. 336. 

* Pres. Addr. (1869), Proc. Ltnn. Soc. 1868—69, p Ixxiv. » Mare Letters, i. p. 400. 
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thought singular that he should have been elected a “correspondant 
of the Acad^mie des Sciences in the section of Botany, but it is not 
surprising that his work in Geographical Botany made the botanists 
anxious to claim him. His heart went with them. It has always 
pleased me,'’ he tells us, “to exalt plants in the scale of organised 
beings And he declares that he finds “any proposition more easily 
tested in botanical works ^ than in zoological.” 

In the Introductory Essay Hooker dwelt on the “continuous 
current of vegetation from Scandinavia to TasmaniaV’ but finds 
little evidence of one in the reverse direction. “ In the New World, 
Arctic, Scandinavian, and North American genera and species are 
continuously extended from the north to the south temperate and 
even Antarctic zones; but scarcely one Antarctic species, or even 
genus advances north beyond the Gulf of Mexico*.” Hooker con- 
sidered that this negatived “the idea that the Southern and Northern 
Floras have had common origin within comparatively modern geo- 
logical epochs^” This is no doubt a correct conclusion. But it is 
difficult to explain on Darwin’s view alone, of alternating cold in 
the two hemispheres, the preponderant migration from the north to 
the south. He suggests, therefore, that it “is due to the greater 
extent of land in the north and to the northern forms... having... 
been advanced through natural selection and competition to a higher 
stage of perfection or dominating power®.” The present state of the 
Flora of New Zealand affords a striking illustration of the correctness 
of this view. It is poor in species, numbering only some 1400, of 
which three-fourths are endemic. They seem however quite unable 
to resist the invasion of new comers and already 600 species of foreign 
origin have succeeded in establishing themselves. 

If we accept the general configuration of the earth’s surface as 
permanent a continuous and progressive dispersal of species from 
the centre to the circumference, i.e. southwards, seems inevitable. 
If an observer were placed above a point in St George’s Channel 
from which one half of the globe was visible he would see the greatest 
possible (|uantity of land spread out in a sort of stellate figure. Tlie 
maritime supremacy of the English race has perhaps flowed from the 
central position of its home. That such a disposition would facilitate 
[ a centrifugal migration of land organisms is at any rate obvious, and 
j fluctuating conditions of climate operating from the pole would 
^ supply an effective means of propulsion. As these became more 


^ Lr/e and Letters, i. p. 98. ^ Ibid ii. p. 99 

“ Introductonj Essay to the Flora of Tasmania, London, 1859. Reprinted from the 
Botany of the Antarctic Expedition, Part iii., Flora of Tasmania, Vol. i. p. oiii. 

^ P CIV. 6 Loc. cit. 

** Ougin of Species (6th edit.), p. 340; cf also Life and Letters, ii. p. 142. 
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rigorous animals at any rate would move southwards to escape them. 
It would be equally the case with plants if no insuperable obstacle 
interposed. This implies a mobility in plants^ notwithstanding what 
we know of means of transport which is at first sight paradoxical. 
Bentham has stated this in a striking way : “ Fixed and immovable 
as is the individual plant, there is no class in which the race is 
endowed with greater facilities for the widest di8i>ersion.... Plants cast 
away their oflspring in a dormant state, ready to be carried to any 
distance by those external agencies which we may deem fortuitous,? 
but without which many a race might perish from the exhaustion op 
the limited spot of soil in which it is rooted 

I have quoted this passage from Bentham because it emphasises 
a point which Darwin for his purpose did not find it necessary to 
dwell upon, though he no doubt assumed it. Dispersal to a distance 
is, so to speak, an accidental incident in the lifq of a species. 
Lepldium DrahOy a native of South-eastern Europe, owes its pre- 
valence in the Isle of Thanet to the disastrous ^^'^alcheren expedition ; 
the straw-stuffing of the mattresses of the fever-stricken soldiers who 
were landed there was used by a farmer for manure. Sir Joseph 
Hooker 2 tells us that landing on Lord Auckland’s Island, which was 
uninhabited, ‘Hhe first evidence I met with of its having been 
previously visited by man was the English duckweed ; and this I 
traced to a mound tljat marked the grave of a British sailor, and 
that was covered with the plant, doubtless the offspring of seed that 
had adhered to the spade or mattock with which the grave had 
been dug.” 

Some migration from the spot where the individuals of a species 
have germinated is an essential provision against extinction. Tlieir 
descendants otherwise would be liable to suppression by more vigorous 
competitors. But they would eventually be extinguished inevitably, 
as pointed out by Bentham, by the exhaustion of at any rate some 
one necessary constituent of the soil. Hilbert showed by actual 
analysis that the production of a fairy ring” is simply due to the 
using up by the fungi of the available nitrogen in the enclosed area 
which continua lly enla rges as they seek a fresh supply on the out- 
side margin. Anyone who cultivates a garden can easily verify the 
fact that every plant has some adaptation for varying degrees of seed- 
dispersal. It cannot be doubted that slow but persistent terrestrial 
migration has played an enormous part in bringing about existing 
plant-distribution, or that climatic changes would intensify the effect 
because they would force the abandonment of a former area and the 
occupation of a new one. We are compelled to admit that as an 

1 Pres. Addr. (1869), Proc. Linn. Soc. 1868—69, pp. Ixvi, Ixvii. 

* Royal Institution Lectui e, April 12, 1878. 
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incident of the Glacial period a whole flora may have moved down and 
up a mountain side, while only some of its constituent species would 
be able to take advantage of means of long-distance transport. 

I have dwelt on the importance of what I may call short-distance 
dispersal as a necessary condition of plant life, because I think it 
suggests the solution of a difficulty which leads Guppy to a conclusion 
with which I am unable to agree. But the work which he has done 
taken as a whole appears to me so admirable that I do so with the 
utmost respect. He points out, as Bentham had already done, that 
long-distance dispersal is fortuttous. And l>eing so it cannot have 
been provided for by previous adaptation. He says^: “It fs not 
conceivable that an organism can be adapted to conditions outside 
its environment.” To this we must agree ; but, it may be asked, do 
the general means of plant dispersal violate so obvious a principle ? 
He proceeds : The great variety of the modes of dispersal of seeds 
is in itself an indication that the dispersing agencies avail themselves 
in a hap-hazard fashion of characters and capacities that have been 
developed in other connections^.” “Their utility in these respects is 
an accident in the plant’s life^” He attributes this utility to a 
“determining agency,” an influence which constantly reappears in 
various shapes in the literature of Evolution and is ultra-scientific 
in the sense that it bars the way to the s(^arch for material causes. 
He goes so far as to doubt whether fleshy fruits are an adaptation for 
the dispersal of their contained seeds^ Writing as T am from a 
hillside which is covered by hawthorn bushes sown by birds, I confess 
I can feel little doubt on the subject myself. The essential fact 
^ which Ouppy brings out is that long-distance unlike short-distance 
dispersal is not universal and i)urpo8eful, but selective and in that 
sense accidcnttil. But it is not difficult to see how under favouring 
conditions one must merge into the other. 

Guppy has raised one novel point which can only be briefly 
referred to but which is of extreme interest. There are grounds for 
thinking that flowers and insects have mutually reacted upon one 
another in their evolution. Guppy suggests that something of the 
same kind may be true of birds. 1 must content myself with the 
quotation of a single sentence. “With the secular drying of the 
glol)e and the conseiiuent dilferentiation of climate is to be connected 
the suspension to a great extent of the agency of birds as plant 
dispersers in later ages, not only in the Pacific Islands but all over 
the tropics. The changes of climate, birds and plants have gone on 
together, the range of the bird being controlled by the climate, and 
the distribution of the plant being largely dependent on the bird^.” 

^ Guppy, op. cit. II. p. 99 Loc. ett p. 102 Loc. cit. p. 100 

* Loc. cit. p. 102. 5 Loc. cit. II. p. 221. 
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Darwin was clearly prepared to go further than Hooker in ac- 
counting for the southern flora by dispersion from the north. Thus 
he says: “We must, I suppose, admit that every yard of land has 
been successively covered with a beech-forest between the Caucasus 
and Japan Hooker accounted for the dissevered condition of the 
southern flora by geographical change, but this Darwin could not 
admit. He suggested to Hooker that the Australian and Cape floras 
might have had a point of connection through Abyssinia-, an idea 
which was promptly snuffed out. Similarly he remarked to Bentham 
(1869): “I suppose you think ^hat the Restiaceae, Proteaceae, etc., 
etc.* once extended over the whole world, leaving fragments in the 
south Eventually he conjectured “that there must have been a 
Tertiary Antarctic continent, from which various forms radiated to 
the southern extremities of our present continents^” But character- 
istically he could not admit any land connections and trusted to 
“ floating ice for transporting seed\” I am far from* saying that this 
theory is not deserving of serious attention, though there seems to 
be no positive evidence to support it, and it immediately raises the 
difficulty how did such a continent come to be stocked 

We must, however, agree with Hooker that the common origin 
of the northern and southern floras nlust be referred to a remote 
l^t. That Darwin had this in his mind at the time of the publication 
of the Origin is clejir from a letter to Hooker. “The view which 
1 should have looked at as perhaps most probable (though it hardly 
differs from yours) is that the whole world during the Secondary 
ages was inhabited by marsupials, araucarias (Mem. — Fossil wood 
of this nature in South America), Banksia, etc.; and that these were 
supplanted and exterminated in the greatei area of the north, but 
were left alive in the south” ” Remembering that Araucaria, unlike 
Banksia, belongs to tlie earlier Junissic not to the angiospermous 
flora, this view is a germinal idea of the widest generality. 

The extraordinary congestion in species of the peninsulas of the 
Old World points to the long-continued action of a migration south- 
wards. Each is in fact a cul-de-sac into which they have poured 
and from which there is no escape. On the other hand the high 
degi’ee of specialisation in the southern floras and the little power 
the species possess of holding their own in competition or in adapta- 
tion to new conditions point to long-continued isolation. “ An island 
...will prevent free immigration and competition, hence a greater 
number of ancient forms will survived” But variability is itself 
subject to variation. The nemesis of a high degree of protected 

2 Ihid 1. p. 447. * lifid X. p. 380. 

® More Letters, i. p. 116. 

7 Ibid. I. p. 481. 


^ Moi'e Letters, ii. p. 9. 

* Life and Letters, iii. p. 231. 
« Ibid. 1. p. 458. 
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specialisation is the loss of adaptability^. It is probable that many 
elements of the southern Bora are doomed: there is, hr example 
reason to think that the singular Stapelleae of 8. Africa are a dis' 
appealing group The tree Lobelias which linger in the mountains 
of Central Africa, in Tropical America and in the Sandwich Islands 
haye the aspect of extreme antiquity. I may add a further striking 
illustration from Professor Seward: “The tall, graceful fronds of 
Matonia pecthiata, forming miniature forests on the slopes of 
Mount Ophir and other districts in the Malay Peninsula in associa- 
tion with Dipteris conjttpata and Dipteris lobhiana, represent a 
phase of Mesozoic life which survives 

‘Like a dim picture of the drowned past®'’^ 

A’ 

The Matonlmae are ferns with an unusually complex vascular system 
and were abundant “ in the northern hemisphere during the earlier 
part of the Mesc/zoic era.” 

It was fortunate for science that Wallace took up the task which 
his colleague had abandoned. Writing to him on the publication 
of his Geographical Distrihntion of Animah Darwin 8ai|r^^: “I feel 
sure that you have laid a broad and safe foundation for all future 
work on Distribution. How interesting it will be to see hereafter 
plants treated in strict relation to your views This hope was 
fulfilled in Island Life. I may quote a passage from it which 
admirably summarises the contrast between the northern and the 
southern floras. 

“Instead of the enormous northern area, in which highly organised 
and dominant grou{)8 of plants have been developed gifted with 
great colonising and aggressive powers, we have in the soutli three 
comparatively small and detached areas, in which rich floras have 
been developed with special adaptations to soil, climate, and organic 
environment, but comparatively impotent and inferior beyond their 
own domain 

It will be noticed that in the summary I have attempted to give 
of the history of the subject, efibrts have been concentrated on bring- 
ing into relation the temperate floras of the northern and southern 
hemispheres, but no account has been taken of the ricli ti’opical 
vegetation winch belts the world and little to account for the original 
starting-point of existing vegetation generally. It must be re- 
membered on the one hand that our detailed knowledge of the 
floras of the tropics is still very incomplete and far inferior to that 

^ See Lyell, The Geological Kvtdenccif of the Antiquity of Man, London, 1863, p 446. 

* Report of the Tdrd Meeting of the British Assoc. (Southport, 1903), London. 1904. 
p. 844. 

^ More Letters, ii. p. 12. 


* Wallace, Island Life, pp. 627, 528. 



of temperate regions ; on the other hand lalaeontological discoyeries 
have put the problem in an entirely new light Well might Darwin, 
writing to Heer in 1876, say: ‘‘Many as have been the wonderful 
discoveries in Geology during the last half-century, I think none have 
exceeded in interest your results with respect to the plants which 
formerly existed in the arctic regions 

As early as 1848 Debey had described fiom the Upper Cre- 
taceous rocks of Aix-la-Chapelle Flowering plants of as high a 
degree of development as those now existing. The fact was com- 
mented upon by Hooker^, but i" i full significance seems to have been 
scarcely appreciated. For it implied not merely that theii* evolution 
must have taken place but the foundations of existing distribution 
must have been laid in a preceding age. We now kno# from the 
discoveries of the last fifty years that the remains of the Neocomian 
flora occur over an area extending through 30° of latitude. The con- 
clusion is irresistible that within this was its centre of distribution 
and probably of origin. 

Darwin was immensely impressed with the outburst on the world 
of a fully-fledged angiospermous vegetation. He warmly approved 
the brilliant theory of Saporta that this happened “as soon [as] 
flower-frequenting insects were developed and favoured intercross- 
ing^.” Writing to him in 1877 he says: “Your idea that dicoty- 
ledonous plants wer)^ not developed in force until sucking insects 
had lieon evolved seems to me a splendid one. I am surprised that 
the idea never occurred to me, but this is always the case when 
one first hears a new and simple explanation of some mysterious 
phenomenon 

Even with this help the abruptness still remains an almost insoluble 
problem, though a forecast of floral structure is now recognised in some 
Jurassic and Lower Cretaceous plants. But the gap between this and 
the structural complexity and diversity of angiosperms is enormous. 
Darwin thought that the evolution might have been accomplished 
during a period of prolonged isolation. Writing to Hooker (1881) he 
says : “Nothing is more extraordinary in the history of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, as it seems to me, than the aiyparmtUj very sudden or 

^ Moie Letters, n. p. 240. ^ Ivtrod. Essay to the Flora of Tasmania, p. xx. 

8 More Letters, ii. p. 21. 

^ Life and Letteis, in p. 285. SubBtantially the same idea had occurred earlier to 
F. W. A. Miquel. Remarking that “ sucking insects (Haustellata) perform in nature 
the important duty of maintaining the existence of the vegetable kingdom, at least as far 
as the higher orders are concerned,” ho points out that “the appearance m great numbers 
of haustellate insects occurs at and after the Cretaceous epoch, when the plants with 
pollen and closed carpels (Angiosperms) are found, and acquire little by little the pre- 
ponderance in the vegetable kingdom.” Archives Nf,erlandaises, in. (1868). English 
translation in Journ. of Dot. 1869, p. 101. 
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abrupt development of the higher plants. I have sometimes specu- 
lated whether there did not exist somewhere during long ages an 
extremely isolated continent, perhaps near the South Pole^.” 

The present trend of evidence is, however, all in favour of a 
northern origin for flowering plants, and we can only appeal to the 
imperfection of the geological record as a last resource to extricate 
us from the difficulty of tracing the process. But Darwin’s instinct 
that at some time or other the southern hemisphere had played an 
important part in the evolution of the vegetable kingdom did not 
mislead him. Nothing probably would have given him greater 
satisfaction than the masterly summary in which Seward has brought 
together the evidence for the origin of the Glossopteris flora in 
Gondwana land. 

“A vast continental area, of which remnants are preserved in 
Australia, South Africa and South America.... A tract of enormous 
extent occupying an area, part of which has since given place to 
a southern ocean, while detached masses persist as portions of more 
modern continents, which have enabled us to read in their fossil 
plants and ice-scratched boulders the records of a lost continent, 
in which the Mesozoic vegetation of the northern continent had its 
birth‘d.” Darwin would probably have demurred on physical grounds 
to the extent of the continent, and preferred to account for the 
transoceanic distribution of its flora by the same means which must 
have accomplished it on land. 

It must in fairness be added that Guppy’s later views give some 
support to the conjectural existence of the “lost continent.” “The 
distribution of the genus Dammara” {Agathis) led him to modify 
his earlier conclusions. He tells us • — “ In my volume on the geology 
of Vanua Levu it was shown that the Tertiary period was an age of 
submergence in the ^Vestern Pacific, and a disbelief in any previous 
continental condition was expressed. My later view is more in 
accordance with that of Wichmann, who, on geological gi-ounds, 
contended that the islands of the Western Pacific were in a con- 
tinentfil condition during the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic periods, and 
that their submergence and Kubse(pient emergence took place in 
Tertiary times 

The weight of the geological evidence 1 am unable to scrutinise. 
But though I must admit the possibility of some unconscious bias in 
my own mind on the subject, I am impressed with the fact that the 
known distribution of the Glossopteris flora in the southern hemi- 
sphere is precisely paralleled by that of Protcojcme and Restimeae in 

^ Life and Letters^ iii, p. 248. 

Encycl Bnt. (lOth edit. 1902), Vol. xxxi. {“ Palaeobotany j Mesozoic”), p. 422. 

8 Guppy, op. cit. n. p. 304. 
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it at the present time. It is not unreasonable to suppose that both 
phenomena, so similar, may admit of the same explanation. I confess 
it would not surprise me if fresh discoveries in the distribution of 
the Glossopteris flora were to point to the possibility of its also 
having migrated southwards from a centre of origin in the northern 
hemisphere. 

Darwin, however, remained sceptical “about the travelling of 
plants from the north except during the. Tertiary period,'' But 
he added, “such speculations seem to me hardly scientific, seeing 
how little we know of the old floras That in later geological 
times the south has been the grave of the weakened (ilFapring of 
the aggressive north can hardly l)e doubted. But if we look to 
the Glossopteris flora for the ancestry of Angiosperms during the 
Secondary period, Darwin’s prevision might be justified, though he 
has given us no clue as to how he arrived at it. ^ 

It may be true that technically Darwin was not a botanist. But 
in two pages of the Origin he has given us a masterly explanation * 
of “the relationship, with very little identity, between the productions 
of North America and Europe^. ’ He showed that this could be 
accounted for by their migi’ation southwards from a common area, 
and he told Wallace that he “ doubted *n)uch whether the now called 
Palaearctic and Nearctic regions ought to be separated Catkin- 
bearing deciduous trpes had long been seen to justify Darwin’s doubt : 
oaks, chestnuts, beeches, hazels, hornbeams, birches, alders, willows 
and poplars are common both to the Old and New World. Newton 
found that the separate I'cgions could not be sustained for birds, and 
he is now usually followed in uniting them as the Holarctic. One feels 
inclined to say in reading the two pages, as Lord Kelvin did to a 
corresj)ondent who asked for some further development of one t>l‘ 
his papers. It is all there. We have only to apply the principle 
to previous gecdogical ages to understand why the* flora of the 
Southern United States i)re8erves a Cretaceous facies. Ap])lying it 
still further we can understand why, when the northern hemisphere 
gradually cooled through the Tertiary period, the plants of the 
Eocene “suggest a comparison of the climate and forests with those 
of the Malay Archipelago and Tropical America^” Writing to 
Asa Gray in 1856 with respect to the United States flora, Darwin 
said that “ Nothing has surprised me more than the greater generic 
and specific affinity with East Asia than with West America'^.” The 
recent discoveries of a Tulip tree and a Sassafras in China afford 

^ Life and Letters, m. p. 247. ^ pp. 333, 334. 

3 Life and Letters, iii. p. 230. 

* Clement Reid, Encycl. Brit. (10th edit.), Vol. xxxi. (“Palaeobotany ; Tertiary”), 
p. 436. 

® More Letters, i. p. 434. 
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fresh illustrations. A few years later Asa Gray found the explanation 
in both areas being centres of preservation of the Cretaceous flora 
from a common origin. It is interesting to note that the paper in 
which this was enunciated at once established his reputation. 

In Europe the latitudinal range of the great mountain chains 
gave the Miocene flora no chance of escape during the Glacial period, 
and the Mediterranean appears to have equally intercepted the flow 
of alpine plants to the Atlas ^ In Southern Europe the myrtle, the 
laurel, the fig and the dwarf-palm are the sole representatives of as 
many great tropical families. Another great tropical family, the Gesne- 
raceae has left single representatives from the Pyrenees to the Balkans ; 
and in the former a diminutive yam still lingers. These are only 
illustrations of the evidence which constantly accumulates and which 
finds no rational explanation except that which Darwin has given 
to it. 

The theory of southward migration is the key to the interpretation 
of the geographical distribution of plants. It derived enormous 
support from the researches of Heer and has now become an accepted 
commonplace. Saporta in 1888 described the vegetable kingdom as 
“ Emigrant pour suivTc une direction d4termin6e et marcher du nord 
au Slid, h la recherche de r^gidns et de stations plus favorables, mieux 
appropri^‘es aiix adaptations acquises, h mSme qiie la temperature 
terrestro perd ses conditions premibres^.” If, as is so often the case, 
the theory now seems to be d priori inevitable, the historian of 
science will not omit to record that the first germ sprang from the 
brain of Darwin. 

In attempting this sketch of Darwin’s influence on Geographical 
Distribution, I have found it impossible to treat it from an external 
point of view. Ilis interest in it was unflagging; all I could say 
became necessarily a record of that interest and could not be detached 
from it. He was in more or less intimate touch with everyone who 
was working at it. In reading the letters we move amongst great 
names. Witli an extraordinary charm of persuasive correspondence 
he was constantly suggesting, criticising and stimulating. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that from the (piict of his study at 
Down he was founding and directing a wide-world school. 

^ John Ball in Appendix G, p 43S, in Journal of a Tour in Moiocco and the Gi eat Atlas, 
J. 1). Hooker and J Ball, London, 1878. 

2 Origine Pali^ontologiquc des aihres, Pans, 1888, p. 28 
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Since this essay was put in type Dr Ernst’s striking account of 
the New Flora of the Vohmiic Island of Krakatau^ has reached 
me. All botanists must feel a debt of gratitude to Prof. Seward for 
his admirable translation of a memoir which in its original form is 
practically unprocurable and to the liberality of the Cambridge 
University Press for its publication. In the preceding pages I 
have traced the laborious research by which the methods of Plant 
Dispersal were established by Darwin. In the island of Krakatau 
nature has supplied a crucial experiment which, if it had occurred 
earlier, would have at once secured conviction of their efficiency. 

A quarter of a century ago every trace of organic life in the island 
was “ destroyed and buried under a thick covering of glowing stones.” 
Now, it is “ again covered with a mantle of green, the growth being 
in places so luxuriant that it is necessary to cut one’^ way laboriously 
through the vegetation^.” Ernst traces minutely how this has been ^ 
brought about by the combined action of wind, birds and sea currents, 
as means of transport. The process will continue, and he concludes : — 

“ At last after a long interval the vegetation on the desolated island 
will again acquire that wealth of variety and luxuriance which we . 
see in the fullest development which Nature has reached in the 
primaeval forest in^the tropics*.” The possibility of such a result I 
revealed itself to the insight of Darwin with little encouragement i 
or support from contemporary opinion. 

One of the most remarkable facts established by Ernst is that 
this has not been accomplished by the transport of seeds alone. 
“Tree stems and branches played an important part in the coloni- 
sation of Krakatau by plants and animals. Large piles of floating 
trees, stems, branches and bamboos are met with everywhere on the 
beach above high-water mark and often carried a considerable 
distance inland. Some of the animals on the island, such as the 
fat Iguana {Varanns salvator) which suns itself in the beds of 
streams, may have travelled on floating wood, possibly also the 
ancestors of the numerous ants, but certainly plants^” Darwin 
actually had a prevision of this. Writing to Hooker he says : — 
“Would it not be a prodigy if an unstocked island did not in the 
course of ages receive colonists from coasts whence the currents 
flow, trees are drifted and birds are driven by gales®?” And ten 
years earlier : — “I must believe in the... whole plant or branch being 
washed into the sea ; with floods and slips and earthquakes ; this 


^ Cambridge, 1909. 
* Op. cit. p. 56. 


2 Op. cit. p. 4. 

® More Letters, i. p. 483. 


“ Op. cit. p 72, 
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inusl\contmua}ly be happeningl^’ If we give to “continually” a 
cosmic measure, can the fact be doubted? All this, in the light of our 
present knowledge, is too obvious to us to admit of discussion. But 
it seems to me nothing less than pathetic to see how in the teeth 
of the obsession as to continental extension, Darwin fought single- 
handed for what we now know to be the truth. 

Guppy’s heart failed him when he bad to deal with the isolated 
case of Agxitlm which alone seemed inexplicable by known means of 
transport. But when we remember that it is a relic of the pre- 
Angiospermous flora, and is of Araucarian ancestry, it cannot be 
said that the impossibility, in so prolonged a history, of the bodily 
transference of cone-bearing branches or even of trees, compels us 
as a last resort to fall back on continenbil extension to account for 
its existing distribution. 

Wlien Darwin was in the Galapagos Archipelago, he tells us that 
he fancied himself “brought near to the very act of creation.” He 
saw how new species might arise from a common stock. Krakatau 
' shows us an earlier stage and how by simple agencies, continually at 
work, that stock might be supplied. It also shows us how the mixed 
and casual elements of a new colony enter into competition for the 
ground and become mutually, adjusted. The study of Plant Distri- 
bution from a Darwinian standpoint has opened up a new field of 
research in Ecology. The means of transport supply the materials 
tor a flora, but their ultimate fate depends on their equipment for 
the “ struggle for existence.” Tlie whole subject can no longer be 
regarded as a mere statistical inquiry which has seemed doubtless 
to many ot somewhat arid interest. The fate of every element of 
the earth’s vegetation has sooner or later depended on its ability to 
travel and to hold its own under new conditions. And the means by 
which it has secured success is in each case a biological problem 
which demands and will reward the most attentive study. This is 
the lesson which Darwin has bequeathed to us. It is summed up in 
the concluding paragraph of the Origin ^ : — “ It is interesting to 
contemplate a tangled bank, clothed with many plants of many 
kinds, with birds singing on the bushes, with various insects flitting 
about, and with worms crawling through the damp earth, and to 
reflect that these elaborately constructed forms, so difterent from 
each other, and dependent upon each other in so complex a manner, 
have all been produced by laws acting around us.” 


Life and Letteu, ii. pp. 56, M. 


® Ongin of Spenes (Gth edit.), p 429. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS 


By Hans Gadow, M.A., Ph D., F.R.S. 

Strickland Curator oud Lecturer /■ Zoolo^jy in the Univey'sity of Cambridge, 


The first geneml ideas alM)ut geographical distribution may be found 
in some of the brilliant speculations contained in BuiTon's Histoire 
Naturelle. The first special treatise on the subject was however 
written in 1777 by E. A. W. Zimmermann, Professor of ‘Natural Science 
at Brunswick, whose large volume, Specimen Zoologiae Geographiccte- 
Quadrnpedum , deals in a statistical way with the mammals ; im- 
portant features of the large accompanying map of the world are the 
ranges of mountains and the names of hundrtMis of genera indicating 
their geographical range. In a second, work he laid special stress 
on domesticated animals with reference to the spreading of the 
various races of Mankind. 

In the following '^ear appeared the Philosophia Entomologica 
by J. 0. Fabricius, who was the first to divide the world into eight 
regions. In 1803 G. R. Treviranus^ devoted a long chapter of his 
great work on Biologie to a philosophical and coherent treatment of 
the distribution of the wliole animal kingdom. Remarkable progi^ess 
was made in 1810 by F. Tiedemann^ of Heidelberg. Few, if any, of 
the many subsequent Ornithologists seem to have appreciated, or 
known of, tlie ingenious way in which Tiedemann marshalled Ids 
statistics in order to arrive at general conclusions, iliere are, for 
instance, long lists of birds arranged in accordance wdth their 
occurrence in one or more continents* by correlating the distribu- 
tion of the birds with their food he concludes that the countries of 
the East Indian flora have no vegetable feeders in common with 
America,” and “ that it is probably due to the great peculiarity of 
the African flora that Africa has few phytophagous kinds in common 
with other countries, whilst zoophagous birds have a far more 
independent, often cosmopolitan, distribution.” There are also 
remarkable chapters on the influence of environment, distribu- 
tion, and migi-ation, upon the structure of the Birds ! In short, 

1 Biologic Oder Philosophie der lehendcn Natur^ Vol. ii. Gottingen, 1803. 

* Anatomic uud Natnrgeschichte der Vogel, Heidelberg, 1810 
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this anatomist dealt with some of the fundamental causes of disti*i- 
bution. 

Whilst Tiedemann restricted himself to Birds, A. Desmoulins in 
1822 wrote a short but most suggestive paper on the Vertebrata, 
omitting the birds ; he combated the view recently proposed by the 
entomologist Latreille that temperature was the main factor in distri- 
bution. Some of his ten main conclusions show a peculiar mixture 
of evolutionary ideas coupled with the conception of the stability of 
species : whilst each species must have started from but one creative 
centre, there may be several “ analogous centres of creation ” so far 
as genera and families are concerned. Countries with diiFei;ent 
faunas, but lying within the same climatic zones, are proof of the 
effective and permanent existence of barriers preventing an exchange 
between the original creative centres. 

The first book dealing with the geography and classification ” of 
the whole animat kingdom was written by W. Swainson^ in 18.S5. He 
saw in the five races of Man the clue to the mapping of the world 
into as many “true zoological divisions,” and he reconciled the five 
continents with his mystical quinary circles. 

Lyell’s Primiples of Geology should have marked a new epoch, 
since in his Elements he treats of the past history of the globe and 
the distribution of animals in time, and in his Principles of their 
distribution in space in connection with the actual changes undergone 
by the surface of the world. But as the sub-title of his great work 
“Modern changes of the Earth and its inhabitants” indicates, he 
restricted himself to comparatively minor changes, and, emphatically 
believing in the permanency of the great oceans, his numerous and 
careful interpretations of the effect of the geological changes upon 
the dispersal of animals did after all advance the problem but 
little. 

Hitherto the marine faunas had been neglected. This was 
remedied by E. Forbes, who established nine homozoic zones, based 
mainly on the study of the mollusca, the determining factors being 
to a great extent the isotherms of the sea, whilst the 25 provinces 
were given by the configuration of the land. He was followed by 
J. D. Dana, who, taking princii>ally the Crustacea as a basis, and 
as leading factors the mean temperatures of the coldest and of the 
warmest months, established five latitudinal zones. By using these 
as divisors into an American, Afro- European, Oriental, Arctic and 
Antarctic realm, most of which were limited by an eastern and 
western land-boundary, he arrived at about threescore provinces. 


^ “A Treatise on the Geography and Classification of Animals,” Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia. London, 1836. 
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In 1853 appeared L. K. Schmarda’s^ two volumes, embracing the 
whole subject. Various centres of creation being, according to him, 
still traceable, he formed the hypothesis that these centres were 
originally islands, which later became enlarged and joined together 
to form the great continents, so that the original faunas could overlap 
and mix whilst still remaining pure at iheir respective centres. After 
devoting many chapters to the possible physical causes and modes of 
dispersal, he divided the land into 21 realms which he shortly chaiac- 
terises, e.g. Australia as the only country inhabited by marsupials, 
monotremes and meliphagous birds. Teii main marine divisions 
were diagnosed in a similar way. Although some of these realms 
were not badly selected from the point of view of being applicable to 
more than one class of animals, they were obviously too numerous for 
general purposes, and this drawback was overcome, in 1857, by 
P. L. 8clater^. Starting with the idea, that “ each species must have 
been created within and over the geographical »area, which it 
now occupies,'’ he concluded “that the most natural primary onto- 
logical divisions of the Earth’s surface ” were those six regions, which 
since their adoption by Wallace in his epoch-making work, have become 
classical. Broadly speaking, these six regions are equivalent to the 
great masses of land; they are convenient terms for geographical 
facts, especially since the Palacarctic region expresses the unity of 
Europe with the bulk of Asia. Sclater further brigaded the regions of 
the Old World as PAlaeogaea and the two Americas as Neogaea, a 
fundamental mistake, justifiable to a certain extent only since he 
based his regions mainly upon the present distribution of the Passerine 
birds. 

Unfortunately these six regions are not of equal value. The 
Indian countries and the Ethiopian region (Africa south of the 
Sahara) are obviously nothing but the troj)ical, southern continua- 
tions or appendages of one greater complex. Further, the great 
eastern mass of land is so intimately connected with IS’orth America 
that this continent has much more in common with Europe and Asia 
than with South America. Tlierefore, instead of dividing the world 
longitudinally as Sclater had done, Huxley, in 1888^, gave weighty 
reasons for dividing it transversely. Accordingly he established 
two primary divisions, Arctogaea or the North world in a wider 
sense, comprising Sclater’s In^an, Afi*ican, Palaearctic and Nearctic^ 
regions; and Notogaecij the Southern world, which he divided into 

^ Die geographische Veibreitung dcr Thicre. Wien, 1853. 

2 “ On the general Geographical Distribution of the inembeis of the class Aves,” Pioc 
Linn. Soc. {Zoology), ii 1858, pp. 130 — 146. 

8 “ On the classification and distribution of the Alectororaorphae and neteromorphae,” 
Proc. Zool. Soc. 1868, p. 294. 
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(1) Austro-Columbia (an unfortunate substitute for the neotropical 
region), (2) Australasia, and (3) New Zealand, the number of big 
regions thus being reduced to three but for the separation of New 
Zealand upon rather negative characters. Sclater was the first 
to accept these four gi’eat regions and showed, in 1874^ that they 
were well borne out by the present distribution of the Mammals. 

Although applicable to various other gi’oups of animals, for 
instance to the tailless Amphibia and to Birds (Huxley himself had 
been led to found his two fundamental divisions on the distribution 
of the Gallinaceous birds), the combination of South America with 
Australia was gradually found to be too sweeping a measure. The 
obvious and satisfactory solution was provided by W. T. Blaiiford^, 
who in 1890 recognised three main divisions, namely Australian, South 
American, and the rest, for which the already existing terms (although 
used partly in a new sense, as proposed by an anonymous writer in 
Natural Science, in. p. 289) Notogaea, Neogaea and Arctogaea have 
been gladly accepted by a number of English writers. 

After this historical survey of the search for larger and largest or 
fundamental centres of animal creation, which resulted in the mapping 
of the world into zoological regions and realms of after all doubtful 
value, we have to rctui’ii to the year 1858. llie eleventh and twelfth 
chapters of The Origin of Species (1859), dealing with “Geographical 
Distribution," are based upon a great amount of observation, experi- 
ment and reading. As Darwin’s main problem was the origin of 
species, nature’s way of making species by gradual changes from 
others previously existing, he had to dispose of the view, held uni- 
versally, of the independent creation of each species and at the 
same time to insist upon a single centre of creation for each species ; 
and in order to emphasise his main point, the theory of descent, he 
had to disallow convergent, or as they were then called, analogous 
forms. To a])preciate the difficulty of his position we have to take 
the standpoint of fifty years ago, when the immutability of the species 
was an axiom and each was supposed to have been created within 
or over the geograidiical area which it now occupies. If he once 
admitted that a species could arise from many individuals instead of 
from one pair, there was no way of shutting the door against the 
possibility that these individuals may have been so numerous that 
they occupied a very large district, even so large that it had become 
as discontinuous as the distribution of many a species actually is. 
Such a concession would at once be taken as an admission of multiple, 
independent, origin instead of descent in Darwin’s sense. 

1 “The geograplncal distribution of Mammals,” Manchestei Science Lectures, 1874. 

2 Anniversary address (Geological Society, 1889), Proc. GeoL Soc, 1889—90, p. 67; 
Quart. Journ. XLvi. 1890. 
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For the so-called multiple, independently repeated creation of 
species as an explanation of their very wide and often quite dis- 
continuous distribution, he substituted colonisation from the nearest 
and readiest source together with subsequent modification and better 
adaptation to their new home. 

He was the first seriously to call attention to the many accidental 
means, “which more properly should be called occasional means of 
distribution,” especially to oceanic islands. His specific, even in- 
dividual, centres of creation made migratioiib all the more necessary, 
but their extent was sadly baulked by the prevailing dogma of the 
permanency of the oceans. Any number )f small changes (“many 
islands having existed as halting places, of which not a wreck now re- 
mains^”) were conceded freely, but few, if any, gi*eat enough to permit 
migration of truly terrestrial creatures. The oidy means of getting 
across the gaj)8 was by the principle of the “ flotsam and jetsam,” a 
theory which Darwin took over from Lyell and further elaborated so as 
to make it applicable to many kinds of plants and animals, but sadly 
deficient, often grotesque, in the case of most terrestrial creatures. 

Another very fertile source was Darwin’s strong insistence upon 
the great influence which the last glacial epoch must have had upon 
the distribution of animals and plants. Why was the migration of 
northern creatures southwards of far-reaching and most significant 
importance ? More iioriherncrs have established themselves in south- 
ern lands than vice versd, because there is such a great mass of land 
in the north and greater continents imply greater intensity of selection. 
“ The productions of real islands have everywhere largely yielded to 
continental forms “The Alpine forms have almost everywhere 
largely yielded to the more dominant forms generated in the larger 
areas and more eflicient workshops of the North.” 

Let us now pass in rapid survey the influence of the pnblitvatioii 
of The Origin of Species upon the study of (jJeographical Distribution 
in its wider sense. 

Hitherto the following thought ran through the minds of most 
writers: Wherever we examine two or more widely separated 
countries their respective faunas are very different, but where two 
faunas can come into contact with each other, they intermingle. 
Consequently these faunas represent centres of creation, whence 
the component creatures have spread peripherally so far as existing 
boundaries allowed them to do so. This is of course the funda- 
mental idea of “regions.” There is not one of the numerous wi*iters 
who considered the possibility that these intermediate belts might 
represent not a mixture of species but transitional forms, the result of 
changes undergone by the most peripheral migrants in adaptation to 

^ The Origin of Species (1st edit.), p. 396. ^ Ibid. p. 380 

21—2 
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their new surroundings. The usual standpoint was also that of 
Pucheran^ in 1855. But what a change within the next ten years ! 
Pucheran explains the agreement in coloration between the desert 
and its fauna as “une harmonic post-t^tablie ” ; the Sahara, formerly a 
marine basin, was peopled by immigrants jfrom the neighbouring 
countries, and these new animals adapted themselves to the new 
environment. He also discusses, among other similar questions, 
the Isthmus of I^anama with regard to its having once been a strait. 
From the same author may be quoted the following passage as a 
strong proof of the new influence : By the radiation of the con- 
temporaneous faunas, each from one centre, whence as the various 
parts of the world successively were formed and became habitable, 
they spread and l>ecame modified according to the local physical 
conditions.” 

The “multiple” origin of each species as advocated by Sclater 
and Murray, although giving the species a broader basis, suflered 
from the same difficulties. There was only one alternative to the 
old orthodox view of independent creation, namely the bold accept- 
ance of land-connections to an extent for which geological and 
palaeontological science was not yet ripe. Those who shrank fi’om 
either view, gave up the problem as mysterious and beyond the 
human intellect. This was the expressed oi)inion of men like 
Swainson, Lyell and Humboldt. Only Dai* win had the courage to 
say that the problem was not insoluble. If we admit “that in the 
long course of time the individuals of the same species, and likewise 
of allied species, have proceeded from some one source ; then I think 
all the grand leading facts of geographical distribution are explicable 
on the theory of migration, .together with subsequent modifica- 
tion and the multiplication of new forms.” We can thus under- 
stand how it is that in some countries the inhabitants “are linked 
to the extinct beings which formerly inhabited the same continent.” 
We can sec why two areas, having nearly the same physical 
conditions, should often be inhabite(i by very different forms of 
life,, .and “we can see why in two areas, however distant from 
each other, there should be a correlation, in the presence of iden- 
tical species, .and of distinct but representative species^.” 

Darwin s reluctance to assmne great geological changes, such as 
a land-connection of Europe with North America, is easily explained 
by the fact that he restricted himself to the distribution of the 
present and conqjaratively recent species. “ I do not believe that it 
will ever be proved that within the recent period continents which 

^ “Note sur I’^quateur zoologique,” et Mag, de Zoologie, 1856; also several 
oilier papers, thid. 1865, 1866, and 1867. 

^ The Ongtn of Species (Ist edit.), pp 408, 409. 
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are now quite separate, have been continuously, or almost con- 
tinuously, united with each other, and with the many existing oceanic 
islands Again, “believing. . .that our continents have long remained 
in nearly the same relative iK)sition, though subjected to large, but par- 
tial oscillations of level,” that means to say within the period of existing 
species, or “within the recent period 2 .” The difficulty was to a great 
extent one of his own making. Whilst almost everybody else believed 
in the immutability of the species, which implies an enormous age, 
logically since the dawn of creation, to him the actually existing 
species as the latest results of evolution, were necessarily something 
very new, so young that only the \ ery latest of tlie geological epochs 
could have affected them. It has since co?Tie to our knowledge that 
a great number of terrestrial “recent” species, even those of the 
higher classes of Vertebrates, date much farther back than had been 
thought ijossible. Many of them reach well into the Miocene, a 
time since which the world seems to have assumed th© main outlines 
of the present continents. 

In the year 1806 ai)peared A. Murray's work on the Geographical 
Distribution of Mammalsy a book which has perhaps received less 
recognition than it deserves. His treatment of the general intro- 
ductory questions marks a considerable, advance of our x>roblem, 
although, and partly because, he did not entirely agree with Darwin’s 
views as laid down in the first edition of The Origin of Species, 
which after all was the 'great impulse given to Murray’s work. Like 
Forbes he did not shrink from assuming enormous changes in the 
configuration of the continents and oceans because the theory of 
descent, with its necessary postulate of great migi’ations, reciuired 
them. He stated, for instance, “ that a Miocene Atlantis sufficiently 
explains the common distribution of animals and plants in Europe 
and America up to the glacial epoch.” And next he considers how, 
and by what changes, the rehabilitation and distribution of these 
lands themselves were effected sub8e<|ueiit to that period. Further, 
he deserves credit for having cleared up a misunderstanding ot the 
idea of specific centres of creation. Whilst for instance Schmarda 
assumed without hesitation that the same species, if occurring at 
places separated by great distances, or by apparently insurmountable 
barriers, had been there created independently (multiple centres), 
Lyell and Darwin held that each species had only one single centre, 
and with this view most of us agree, but their starting point was 
to them represented by one individual, or rather one single pair. 
According to Murray, on the other hand, this centre of a species is 
formed by all the individuals of a species, all of which equally undergo 
those changes which new conditions may impose upon them. In this 
respect a new species has a multiple origin, but this in a sense very 
1 Ihxd. p. 857. “ p. 370. 
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different from that which was upheld by L. Agassiz. As Murray 
himself puts it : To my multiple origin, communication and direct 
derivation is essential. The species is compounded of many influences 
brought together through many individuals, and distilled by Nature 
into one species ; and, being once established it may roam and spread 
wherever it finds the conditions of life not materially different from 
those of its original centred” This declaration fairly agrees with 
more modern views, and it must be borne in mind that the application 
of the single-centre principle to the genera, families and larger groups 
in the search for descent inevitably leads to one creative centre for the 
whole animal kingdom, a condition as unwarrantable as the myth of 
Adam and Eve being the first representatives of Mankind. 

It looks as if it had required almost ten years for The Origin of 
Species to show its full effect, since the year 1868 marks the publica- 
tion of Haeckel’s Naturlichc Schoepfangsgej^chichte, in addition to 
other great works. The terms O ecology (the relation of organisms 
to their environment) and Chorology (their distribution in space) 
had been given us in his Gcnerclle Morphologic in 1866. The 
fourteenth chapter of the History of Creation is devoted to the 
distribution of organisms, their chorology, with the emphatic asser- 
tion that “ not until Darwip can chorology l>e spoken of as a separate 
science, since he 8Uj)plied the acting causes for the elucidation of the 
hitherto accumulated mass of facts.” A ma]> (a ‘‘hyi)othetical sketch ”) 
shows the monophyletic origin and the routes <J>f distribution of Man. 

Natural Selection may be all-mighty, all-sufllicient, but it requires 
time, so much that tlie countless aeons required for the evolution of 
the present fauna were soon felt to be one of the most serious draw- 
backs of the theory. Therefore every help to ease and shorten this 
process should have been welcomed. In 1868 M. Wagner^ came to 

^ Murray, 'The Geofjraphu'al Distrihutxon of Mammoh, p. 14. London, 1866 

^ The first to formulate clearly the fundamental idea of a theory of raigiation and its 
irapoitance in the origin of new specieB was L von Buch, who in his Phyxikalische 
Heschl etbung der Canarischen Imehi, 'vixiitan in 1825, wrote as follows . “Upon the con- 
tinents the individuals of the genera by spieading fai, form, through differences of the 
locality, food and soil, varieties which finally become constant as new species, since owing 
to the distances they could nevi i be crossed with other varieties and thus be brought back 
to the main type. Next they may again, perhaps upon dilTerent loadfe, return to the old 
home where they find the old type likewise changed, both having become so different that 
they can interbreed no longer. Not so upon islands, where the individuals shut up in 
narrow valleys or within narrow’ districts, can always meet one another and thereby 
destroy every new attempt towards the faxing of a new variety.” Cleaily von Buch explains 
here why island types remain fixed, and why these types themselves have become so 
different from their continental congeners. — Actually von Buch is aware of a most 
important point, the difference in the process of development which exists between a new 
species h, which is the result of an ancestral species a having itself changed into h and 
thereby vanished itself, and a new species c which arose through separation out of the 
same ancestral «, which itself persists as such unaltered. Von Buch’s prophetic view seems 
to have escaped LyelJ’s and even Wagner’s notice. 
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the rescue with his Danmn'ache. Theorie und das Migrations-Gesetz 
dev Organismen^. He shows that migration, i.e. change of locality, 
implies new environmental conditions (never mind whether these be 
new stimuli to variation, or only acting as their selectors or 
censors), and moreover secures separation from the original stock 
and thus eliminates or lessens the reactionary dangers of {panmixia. 
Darwin accepted Wagner’s theory as “advantageous.’’ Through the 
heated polemics of the more ardent selectionists Wagner’s theory 
came to grow into an alternative instead of a help to the theory of 
selectional evolution. Separation is now rightly considered a most 
important factor by modern students of geogi*aphical distribution. 

For the same year, 1868, we have to mention Huxley, whose 
Arctogaea and Notogaea are nothing less than tlu‘ reconstructed 
main masses of land of the Mesozoic period. Beyond doubt the 
configuration of land at that remote period has left recognisable 
traces in the present continents, but whether they can account for 
the distribution of such a much later group as the Gallinaceous birds 
is more than questionable. In any case he took for his text a large 
natural group of birds, cosmopolibui as a whole, but with a striking 
distribution. The Pcristeropodes, or pigeon-footed division, are re- 
stricted to the Australian and Neotropical regions, in distinction to 
the Alectoropodes (with the hallux inserted at a level above the front 
toes) which inhabit the whole of the Arctogaea, only a few members 
having spread into the South World. Further, as Asia alone has its 
Pheasants and allies, so is Africa characterised by its Guinea-fowls and 
relations, America has the Turkey as an endemic genus, and the 
Grouse trilie in a wider sense has its centre in the holarctic region : 
a splendid object lesson of descent, world wide spreading and subse- 
quent diflerentiation. Huxley, by the way, was the first — at least in 
private talk — to state that it will be for the mor})liologist, the well- 
trained anatomist, to give the casting vote in questions of geogi-aphical 
distribution, since he alone can determine whether we have to deal 
with homologous, or analogous, convergent, representative forms. 

It seems late to introduce Wallace's name in 1876, the year 
of the publication of his standard work". We cannot do better than 
quote the author’s own words, expressing the hope that his “book 
should bear a similar relation to the eleventh and twelfth chapters 
of the Origin of Species as Darwin’s Animals and Plants under 
Domestication does to the first chapter of that work,” and to add 
that he has amply succeeded. Pleading for a few primary centres he 
accepts Sclater’s six regions and does not follow Huxley’s courageous 
changes which Sclatcr himself had accepted in 1874. Holding the 

1 Leipzig, 1868. 

* The Geographical Distribution of Animals^ 2 vols. London, 1876, 
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view of the pennanence of the oceans he accounts for the colonisation 
of outlying islands by further elaborating the views of Lyell and 
Darwin, especially in his fascinating Island LifCy with remarkable 
chapters on the Ice Age, Climate and Time and other fundamental 
factors. His method of airiving at the degree of relationship of the 
faunas of the various regions is eminently statistical. Long lists of 
genera determine by their numbers the affinity and hence the source 
of colonisation. In order to make sure of his material he performed 
the laborious task of evolving a new classification of the host of 
Passerine birds. This statistical method has been followed by many 
authors, who, relying more upon quantity than quality, have obscured 
the fact that the key to the present distribution lies in the past 
changes of the earth’s surface. However, with Wallace begins the 
modern study of the geogi-aphical distribution of animals and the 
sudden interest .taken in this subject by an ever widening circle of 
enthusiasts far beyond the professional brotherhood. 

A considerable literature has since grown up, almost bewildering 
in its range, diversity of aims and style of procedure. It is a chaos, 
with many paths leading into the maze, but as yet very few take us 
to a position commanding a view of the whole intricate terrain with 
its impenetrable tangle and pitfalls. 

One line of research, not initiated but gi’eatly influenced by 
Wallace’s works, became so prominent as to,, almost constitute a 
period which may be characterised as that of the seai'ch by specialists 
for either the justification or the amending of his regions. As class 
after class of animals was brought up to reveal the secret of the true 
regions, some authors saw in their different results nothing but the 
faultiness of previously established regions ; others looked iqmn 
eventual agieements as their final corroboration, especially when for 
instance such diverse groups as mammals and scorpions could, with 
some ingenuity, be made to harmonise. But the obvious result of 
all these efforts was the gi’owing knowledge that almost every class 
seemed to follow principles of its own. The regions tallied neither in 
extent nor in numbers, although most of them gravitated more and 
more towards three centres, namely Australia, South America and 
the rest of the world. Still zoologists persisted in the search, and the 
various modes and capabilities of dispersal of the respective groups 
were thought sufficient explanation of the divergent results in trying 
to bring the mapping of the world under one scheme. 

Contemporary literature is full of devices for the mechanical 
dispersal of animals. Marine currents, warm and cold, were favoured 
all the more since they showed the probable original homes of the 
creatures in question. If these could not stand sea-water, they 
floated upon log-s or icebergs, or they were blown across by storms ; 
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fishes were lifted over barriers by waterspouts, and there is on record 
even an hypothetical land tortoise, full of eggs, which colonised an 
oceanic island after a perilous sea voyage upon a tree trunk. 
Accidents will happen, and beyond doubt many freaks of discon- 
tinuous distribution have to be accounted for by some such means. 
But whilst sufficient for the scanty settlers of true oceanic islands, 
they cannot be held seriously to account for the rich fauna of a large 
continent, over which palaeontology shows us that the immigi’ants 
have passed like waves. It should also be borne in mind that there 
is a great difference between flotsam and jetsam. A cuiTcnt is an 
extension of the same medium and the animals in it ma> sufter no 
change during even a long voyage, since they may be brought from 
one litoral to another where they will still be in the same or but 
slightly altered environment. But the jetsam is in the position of a 
passenger who has been carried off by the wrong train. Almost 
every year some American land birds arrive at our western coasts 
and none of them have gained a permanent footing although such 
visits must have taken place since prehistoric times. It was there- 
fore argued that only those groups of animals should be used for 
locating and defining regions which were absolutely bound to the 
soil. This method likewise gave results not reconcilable with each 
other, even when the distribution of fossils was taken into account, 
but it pointed to the absolute necessity of searching for former 
land-connections regardless of their extent and the [wesent depths 
to which they may have sunk. 

That the key to the present distribution lies in the past had 
been felt long ago, but at last it was appreciated that the various 
classes of animals and plants have appeared in successive geological 
epochs and also at many places remote from each other. The key to 
the distribution of any group lies in the configui*«tion of land and 
water of that epoch in which it made its first ajipearance. Although 
this sounds like a platitude, it has fre(juently been ignored. II^ for 
argument’s sake, Amphibia were evolved somewhere upon the great 
southern land-mass of Carboniferous times (supposed by some to have 
stretched from South America across Africa to Australia), the dis- 
tribution of this developing class must have proceeded upon lines 
altogether different from that of the mammals which dated perhaps 
from lower Triassic times, when the old south continental belt was 
already broken up. The broad lines of this distribution could never 
coincide with that of the other, older class, no matter wliether the 
original mammalian centre was in the Afro-Indian, Australian, or 
Brazilian portion. If all the various groups of animals had come into 
existence at the same time and at the same place, then it would be 
possible, with sufficient geological data, to construct a map showing 
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the generalised results applicable to the whole animal kingdom. 
But the premises are wrong. Whatever regions we may seek to 
establish applicable to all classes, we are necessarily mixing up several 
principles, namely geological, historical, i.e. evolutionary, with present 
day statistical facts. We might as well attempt one compound 
picture representing a chick’s growth into an adult bird and a child’s 
growth into manhood. 

In short there are no general regions, not even for each class 
separately, unless this class be one which is confined to a com- 
paratively short geological period. Most of the great classes have 
far too long a history and have evolved many successive main groups. 
Let us take the mammals. Marsupials live now in Australia and in 
both Americas, because they already existed in Mesozoic times ; 
Ungulata existed at one time or other all over the world excei)t in 
Australia, because they are post-Cretaceous ; Insectivores, although 
as old as any Placentalia, are cosmopolitan excepting South America 
and Australia ; Stags and Bears, as examples of comparatively recent 
Arctogacaus, are found everywhere with the exception of Ethiopia 
' and Australia. Each of these groups teaches a valuable historical 
lesson, but when these are combined into the establishment of a few 
mammalian ‘^realms,” they mean nothing but statistical majorities. 
If there is one at all, Australia is such a realm backed against the 
rest of the world, but as certainly it is not a mammalian creative 
centre ! 

Well then, if the idea of generally applictible regions is a mare’s 
nest, as was the search for the Holy Orail, Mdiat is the object of the 
study of geogi-aphical distribution? It is nothing less than the 
history of the evolution of life in space and time in the widest sense. 
The attempt to account for the present distribution of any group of 
organisms involves the aid of every branch of science. It bids fair to 
become a history of the world. It started in a mild, statistical way, 
restricting itself to the i)resent fauna and flora and to the present 
configuration of land and water. Next came Oceanography concerned 
with the depths of the seas, their currents and temperatures ; then 
inquiries into climatic changes, culminating [in irreconcilable astro- 
nomical hypotheses as to glacial epochs ; theories about changes of 
the level of the seas, mainly fi-om the point of view of the physicist 
and astronomer. Then came more and more to the front the import- 
ance of the geological record, hand in hand with the palaeontological 
data and the search for the natui*al affinities, the genetic system of 
the organisms. Now and then it almost seems as if the biologists 
had done their share by supplying the problems and that the 
physicists and geologists would settle them, but in reality it is not 
so. The biologists not only set the problems, they alone can check 
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the offered solutiona The mere fact of palms having flourished in 
Miocene Spitzbergen led to an hypothetical shifting of the axis of 
the world rather than to the assumption, by way of explanation, that 
the palms themselves might have changed their nature. One of the 
most valuable aids in geological research, often the only means for 
reconstructing the face of the earth in by-gone periods, is afforded by 
fossils, but oiily the morphologist can pronounce as to their trust- 
worthiness as witnesses, because of the danger of mistaking analogous 
for homologous forms. This difficulty applies equally to living groups, 
and it is so important that a few instances may not be amiss. 

^ There is undeniable similarity between tlie faunas of Madagascar 
and South America. This was supported by the Centetidae and l)en- 
drobatidae, two entire “ families,” as also by other facts. The value 
of the Insectivorcs, Solenodon in Cuba, Ccntetes in Madagascar, has 
been much lessened by their recognition as an extremely ancient 
group and as a case of convergence, but if they aVe no longer put 
into the same family, this amendment is really to a great extent due 
to their widely discontinuous distribution. The only systematic 
difference of the Dendrobatidae from the Ihinidae is the absence of 
teeth, morphologically a very unimportant chai’acter, and it is now 
agreed, on the strength of their distribution, that these little arboreal, 
conspicuously coloured frogs, Dendrobates in South America, Mantella 
in Madagascar, do not form a natural group, although a third genus, 
Cardioglossa in West Africa, seems also to belong to them. If these 
creatures lived all on the same continent, we should unhesitatingly 
look upon them as forming a well-defined, natural little group. On 
the other hand the Aglossa, with their three very divergent genera, 
namely Pipa in South America, Xenopus and Hymenochirus in Afi ica, 
are so well characterisal as one ancient gi’oup that we use their 
distribution unhesitatingly as a hint of a former connection between 
the two continents. AVe are indeed arguing in vicious circles. The 
Ratitae as such are absolutely worthless since they are a most 
heterogeneous assembly, and there ai’c untold groups, of the arti- 
ficiality of which many a zoo-geogiapher had not the slightest 
suspicion when he took his statistical material, the genera and 
families, from some systematic catalogues or similar lists. A lament- 
able instance is that of certain flightless Hails, recently extinct or 
sub-fossil, on the islands of Mauritius, Rodriguez and Cliatham. Being 
flightless they have l)een used in support of a former huge Antarctic 
continent, instead of ruling them out of court as Kails which, 
each in its island, have lost the power of flight, a process which 
must have taken place so recently that it is difficult, upon morpho- 
logical grounds, to justify their separation into Aphanapteryx in 
Mauritius, Erythromachus in Rodriguez and Diaphorapteryx on 
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Chatham Island. Morphologically they may well form but one genus, 
since they have sprung from the same stock and have developed upon 
the same lines ; they are therefore monogenetic : but since we know 
that they have become what they are independently of each other 
(now unlike any other Rails), they are polygenetic and therefore 
could not form one genus in the old Darwinian sense. Further, they 
are not a case of convergence, since their ancestry is not divergent 
but leads into the same stratum. 


The reconstruction of flic geography of successive epochs. 

A promising method is the study by the specialist of a large, widely 
distributed gi‘oup of animals from an evolutionary j>oint of view. Good 
examples of this method are afforded by A. E. Ortmann’s^ exhaus- 
tive paper and by A. W. (Jrabau’s “Phylogeny of Fusus and its 
Allies” {Smithsonian Misc. Coll 44, 1904). After many important 
groups of animals have been treated in this way — as yet sparingly 
' attempted — the results as to hypothetical land-connections etc. are 
sure to be corrective and supplementary, and their problems will bo 
solved, since they are not imaginary. 

The same problems are attacked, in the reverse way, by starting 
with the whole fauna of a country and thence, so to speak, letting 
the research radiate. Some groups will be considered as autoch- 
thonous, others as immigrants, and the directions followed by them 
will be inquired into ; the search may lead far and in various direc- 
tions, and by comparison of results, by making comi)ound maps, certain 
routes will assume definite shape, and if they lead across straits and 
seas they are warrants to search for land-connections in the past ‘I 
There are now not a few maps purporting to show the outlines of 
land and water at various epochs. Many of these attempts do not 
tally with each other, owing to the lamentable deficiencies of geological 
and fossil data, but the bolder the h}q>othetical outlines are draw, 
the better, and this is preferable to the insertion of bays and similar 
detail which give such maps a fallacious look of certainty where none 
exists. Moreover it must be borne in mind that, when we draw a 
broad continental belt across an ocean, this belt need never have 
existed in its entirety at any one time. The features of dispersal, 
intended to be explained by it, would be accomplished just as well 
by an unknown number of islands which have joined into larger com- 
plexes while elsewhere they subsided again : like pontoon- bridges 

1 “ The geographical distribution of Freshwater Decapods and its bearing upon ancient 
geography,” Proc. Amer. Phil. So(. Vol. 41, 1902. 

2 A fair sample of this method is C. H. Eigenmann’s “ The Freshwater Fishes of 
South and Middle America,” Popular Science Monthly, Vol 68, 1906. 
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which may be opened anywhere, or like a series of superimposed 
dissolving \iew8 of land and sea-scapes. Hence the reconstructed 
maps of Europe, the only continent tolerably known, show a con- 
siderable number of islands in puzzling changes, while elsewhere, 
e.g. in Asia, we have to be satisfied with sweeping generalisations. 

At present about half-a-dozen big connections^ are engaging our 
attention, leaving as comparatively settled the extent and the duration 
of such minor “bridges” as that between Africa and Madagascar, 
Tasmania and Australia, the Antilles and Central America, Euroj)e 
and North Africa. 

• Connection of South Eastern Asia> with Australia. Neuinayr’s 
Sino- Australian continent during mid-Mesozoic times was probably a 
much changing Archipelago, with final separations subsequent to the 
Cretaceous period. Henceforth Australasia was left to its own fate, 
but for a possible connection with the antarctic coytinent. 

Africa, Madagascar, India. The “Leimiria” of Hclater and 
Haeckel cannot have been more than a broad bridge in Jurassic* 
times ; whether it was ever available for the Lemurs themselves must 
depend upon the time of its duration, the more recent the better, 
but it is difficult to show that it lasted into the Miocene. 

Africa and South America. Sinde the opposite coasts show an 
entire absence of marine fossils and deposits during the Mesozoic 
period, Avhilst further north and south such are known to exist and are 
mostly identical on cither side, Neumayr suggested the existence of 
a great Afro-South American mass of land during the Jurassic epoch. 
Such land is almost a necessity and is supported by many facts ; it 
would easily explain the distribution of numerous groups of terrestrial 
creatures. Moreover to the north of this hypothetical land, some- 

^ Not a few of those who are fascinated by, and satisfied witb, the statistical aspect of 
distribution still have a strong dislike to the use of “bridges” if these lead over deep 
seas, and they get over present discontinuous occurrences by a former “universal or 
sub-universal distribution” of their gioups. This is indeed an easy method of cutting 
the knot, but m reality they shunt the question only a stage or two hack, never troubling 
to explain how their groups managed to attain to that sub univeiaal range, or do they 
still suppose that the whole world was originally one paradise where everything lived side 
by side, until sin and strife and glacial epochs left nothing but scattered survivors? 

The permanence of the great ocean-basins had become a dogma since it was found 
that a universal elevation of the land to the extent of 100 fathoms would produce but 
little changes, and when it was shown that even the 1000 fathom-line followed the great 
masses of land lather closely, and still leaving the great basins (although transgression of 
the sea to the same extent would change the map of the world beyond recognition), by 
general consent one mile was allowed as the utmost speculative limit of subsidence. 
Naturally two or three miles, the average depth of the oceans, seems enormous, and yet 
such a difference in level is as nothing in comparison with the size of the Earth. On 
a clay model globe ten feet in diameter an ocean bed three iniles deep would scarcely be 
detected, and the highest mountains would be smaller than the unavoidable grains in the 
glazed surface of oui model. There are but few countries which have not been submerged 
at some time or other 
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where across from the Antilles and Guiana to North Africa and South 
Western Europe, existed an almost identical fauna of Corals and 
Molluscs, indicating either a coast-line or a series of islands interrupted 
by shallow seas, just as one would expect if, and when, a Brazil- 
Ethiopian mass of land were breaking up. Lastly from Central 
America to the Mediterranean stretches one of the Tertiary tectonic 
lines of the geologists. Here also the great question is how long this 
continent lasted. Apparently the South Atlantic began to encroach 
from the south so that by the later Cretaceous epoch the land was 
reduced to a comparatively narrow Brazil- West Africa, remnants of 
which j)ersisted certainly into the early Tertiary, until the South 
Atlantic joined across the equator with the Atlantic portion of the 
Tlietys,” leaving what remained of South America isolated from the 
rest of the world. 

Antarctic cmmctiom, Patagonia and Argentina seem to have 
joined Antarctica during the Cretaceous epoch, and this South Georgian 
‘ bridge had broken down again by mid-Tei*tiary times when South 
America became consolidated. The Antarctic continent, presuming 
that it existed, seems also to have been joined, by way of Tasmania, 
with Australia, also during the Cretaceous epoch, and it is assumed 
that the gi’eat Australia- Antarctic-Patagonian land was severed first 
to the south of Tasmania and then at the South (ieorgian bndge. 
No connection, and this is important, is indicatedcbctween Antarctica 
and either Africa or Madagascar. 

So far we have followed what may be called the vicissitudes of 
the great Permo-Carboniferous Gondwana land in its fullest imaginary 
extent, an enormous equatorial and south temperate belt from South 
America to Africa, South India and Australia, which seems to have 
provided the foundation of the present Southern continents, two of 
which temporarily joined Antarctica, of which however we know 
nothing except that it exists now. 

Let us next consider the Arctic and periarctic lands. Unfortunately 
very little is known about the region within the arctic circle. If it 
was all land, or more likely great changing archipelagoes, faunistic 
exchange between North America, Europe and Siberia would present 
no difficulties, but there is one connection which engages much atten- 
tion, namely a land where now lies the North temperate and Northern 
part of the Atlantic ocean. How far south did it ever extend and 
what is the latest date of a direct practicable communication, say 
from North Western Euroj)e to Greenland? Connections, perhaps 
often interrupted, e.g. between Greenland and Labrador, at another 
time between Greenland and Scandinavia, seem to have existed at 
least since the Permo-Carboniferous epoch. If they existed also in 
late Cretaceous and in Tei-tiary times, they would of course easily 
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explain exchanges which we know to have repeatedly taken place 
between America and Europe, but they are not proved thereby, since 
most of these exchanges can almost as easily have occurred across 
the polar regions, and others still more easily by repeated junction of 
Siberia with Alaska. 

Let us now describe a hypothetical case based on the supposition 
of connecting bridges. Not to work in a circle, we select an important 
group which has not served as a basis for the reconstruction of 
bridges; and it must be a group which we feel justified In assuming 
to be old enough to have availed itself of ancient land-connections. 

The occurrence of one si>ecics of Peripatiis in tiie whole of Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania and New Zealand ( the latter being joined to Australia 
by way of New Britain in Cretaceous times but not later) puts the 
genus back into this epoch, no unsatisfactory assumption to the 
morphologist. The apparent absence of Peripatus in Madagascar 
indicates that it did not come from the east into Africa, that it was 
neither Afro-Indian, nor Afro-Australian ; nor can it have started in 
South America. We therefore assume as its creative centre Australia 
or Malaya in the Cretaceous epoch, whence its occurrence in Sumatra, 
Malay Peninsula, New Britain, New Zealand and Australia is easily 
explained. Then extension across Antarctica to Patagonia and Chile, 
whence it could s[)read into the rest of Soutli America as this 
became consolidated in early Tertiary times. For getting to the 
Antilles and into Mexico it would have to wait until the Miocene, 
but long before that time it could arrive in Africa, there surviving as 
a Congolese and a Cape species. This story is unsupported by a 
single fossil. Peripatus may have been “siib-universar’ all over 
greater Condwana land in Carboniferous times, and then its absence 
from Madagascar would be difficult to explain, but the migrations 
suggested above amount to little considei’ing that the distance 
from Tasmania to South America could be covered ii. far less time 
than that represented by the whole of the Eocene epoch alone. 

There is yet another field, essentially the domain of geogiaphical 
distribution, the cultivation of which promises tair to throw much 
light upon Nature’s wa) of making species. Tliis is the study of the 
organisms with regard to their environment. Instead of revealing 
pedigrees or of showing how and when the creatures got to a 
certain locality, it investigates how they behaved to meet the ever 
changing conditions of their habitats. There is a facies, characteristic 
of, and often peculiar to, the fauna of tropical moist forests, another 
of deserts, of high mountains, of undergi’ound life and so forth ; 
these same facies are stamped upon whole associations of animals and 
plants, although these may be — and in widely separated countries 
generally are-^rawn from totally different families of their respec- 
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tive orders. It does not go to the root of the matter to say that 
these facies have been brought about by the extermination of all the 
others which did not happen to fit into their particular environment. 
One might almost say that tropical moist forests must have arboreal 
frogs and that these are made out of whatever suitable material 
happened to be available ; in Australia and South America Hylidae, 
in Africa Ranidae, since there Hylas are absent. The desei’ts must 
have lizards capable of standing the glare, the great changes of tem- 
perature, of running over or burrowing into the loose sand. When 
as in America Iguanids are available, some of these are thus modified, 
while in Africa and Asia the Agamids are drawn upon. Both in the 
Damara and in the Transcaspian deserts, a Gecko has been turned 
into a runner upon sand ! 

We cannot assume that at various epochs deserts, and at others 
moist forests were continuous all over the world. Tlie different facies 
and associations were developed at various times and places. Are 
we to suppose that, wherever tropical forests came into existence, 
amongst the stock of humivagous lizards were always some which 
presented those nascent variations which made them keep step with 
the similarly nascent forests, the overwhelming rest being eliminated ? 
This principle would imply that the same stratum of lizards always 
had variations ready to fit any changed environment, forests and 
deserts, rocks and swampa The study of Ecology indicates a diflerent 
procedure, a great, almost boundless plasticity of the organism, not 
in the sense of an exuberant moulding force, but of a readiness to 
be moulded, and of this the variations” are the visible outcome. 
In most cases identical facies are produced by heterogeneous con- 
vergences and these may seem to be but 8ui)erficial, affecting only 
what some authors are pleased to call tlie physiological characters ; 
but environment presumably affects first those parts by which the 
organism comes into contact with it most directly, and if the internal 
structures remain unchanged, it is not because these are less easily 
modified but because they are not directly affected. When they are 
affected, they too change deeply enough. 

That the plasticity should react so quickly — indeed this very 
(luickness seems to have initiated our mistaking the variations called 
forth for something performed— and to tlie point, is itself the out- 
come of the long training which protoplasm has undergone since its 
creation. 

In Nature’s workshop he does not succeed who has ready an arsenal 
of tools for every conceivable emergem-y, but he who can make a 
tool at the spur of the moment. The ordeal of the practical test is 
Charles Darwin’s glorious concejition of Natural Selection. 
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DARWIN AND GEOLOGY 

By J. W. Judd, C.B., LL.1)., F.RS. 

one of the very intereHtin^ conversations which I had^^with 
Charles Darwin during the last seven years of his life\ he iisked 
me in a very pointed manner if I were able to recall the circum- 
stances, accidental or otherwise, which had led me to devote myself 
to geological studies. He informed me that he was making similar 
inquiries of other friends, and T gathered from what he said that 
he contemplated at that time a study of the causes producing 
scientific bias in individual minds. I have no means of knowing how 
far this project ever assumed anything like concrete form, but certain 
it is that Darwin himself often indulged in the processes of mental 
introspection and analysis ; and he has thus fortunately left us — in 
his fragments of autobiography and in his correspondence — the 
materials from which may be reconstructed a fairly complete history 
of his own mental development. 

There are two perfectly distinct inquiries which we have to 
undertake in connection with the development of Darwin’s ideas on 
the subject of evolution : 

First, How, when, and under what conditions was Darwin led 
to a conviction that species were not immutable, but were derived 
from pre-existing forms? 

SecoTidly. By what lines of reasoning and rese arch was he 
brought to regard “ natural selection ” as a vera cama in the process 
of evolution ? 

^ Mr Francis Darwin has i elated how his father occasionally came up from Down 
to spend a few days with his brother Erasmus in London, and, after his brother’s death, 
with his daughter, Mrs Litchfield. On these occasions, it was his habit to arrange 
meetings with Huxley, to talk over zoological questions, with Hooker, to discuss botanical 
problems, and with Lyell to hold conversations on geology. After the death of Lyell, 
Darwin, knowing my close intimacy with his friend during his later years, used to ask me 
to meet him when he came to town, and “talk geology.” The “talks” took place 
sometimes at Jerniyn Street Museum, at other times in the Koyal College of Science, 
South Kensington , but more fiequently, after having lunch with him, at his brother’s 
or his daughter’s house. On several occasions, however, I had the pleasure of visiting 
him at Down. In the postscript of a letter (of April 15, 1880) arranging one of these 
visits, he writes. “ Since poor, dear Lyell’s death, I raiely have the pleasure of geological 
talk with anyone 
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It is the first of these inquiries which speciaUy interests the 
geologist ; though geology undoubtedly played a part — and by no 
means an insignificant part — in respect to the second inquiry. 

When, indeed, the history comes to be written of that great 
revolution of thought in the nineteenth century, by which the 
doctrine of evolution, from being the dream of poets and visionaries, 
gradually grew to be the accepted creed of naturalists, the para- 
mount influence exerted by the infant science of geology — and 
especially that resulting from the publication of Lyell’s epoch- 
making work, the Principles of Geology — cannot fail to be regarded 
as one of the leading factors. Herbert Spencer in his Autohiogrfiphy 
bears testimony to the effect produced on his mind by the recently 
published Principles^ when, at the age of twenty, he had already 
begun to speculate on the subject of evolution^ ; and Alfred Russel 
Wallace is scarcely less emphatic concerning the part played by 
Lyell’s teaching in his scientitic education‘s. Huxley wrote in 1887 
“ I owe more than 1 can tell to the careful study of the Principles of 
Geology in my young days's.” As for Charles Darwin, he never 
tired — either in his published writings, his private correspondence 
or his most intimate conversations — of ascribing the awakening of 
his enthusiasm and the .direction of his energies towards the 
elucidation of the problem of development to the Prindjdes of 
Geology and the personal influence of its author. Huxley has well 
expressed what the author of the Origin of Species so constantly 
insisted upon, in the statements “Darwin’s greatest work is the 
outcome of the unflinching application to Biology of the leading 
idea and the method applied in the Principles to Geology and 
“Lycll, for others, as for myself, was the chief agent in smoothing 
tlie road for Darwin 

We propose therefore to consider, first, what Darwin owed to 
geology and its cultivators, and in the second place how he was able 
in the end so fully to pay a great debt which he never failed to 
acknowledge. Thanks to the invaluable materials contained in the 
Life and Letters of Charles Darwin (3 vols.) published by Mr Francis 
Darwin in 1887 ; and to More Letters of Charles Darwin (2 vols.) 
issued by the same author, in conjunction with Professor A. 0. 
Seward, in 1903, we are permitted to follow the various movements 


1 Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography y London, 1904, Vol. i. pp. 175 — 177. 

See My Life , a record of Events and Opintomy London, 1905, Vol. i. p. 355, etc. 
Also his review of Lyell’a Principles in Quarterly Review (Vol. 126), 1869, pp. 359 — 394, 
See also The Darwin- Wallace Celebration by the Linnean Society (1909), p. 118. 

* “ Science and Pseudo Science Collected Essays, London, 1902, Vol. v. p. 101 

* Proc. Roy. Soc. Vol. xliv. (1888), p. vih. ; Collected Essays, ii. p. 268, 1902. 

* Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, ii. p. 190. 
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in Darwin’s mind, and are able to record the story almost entirely in 
his own words 

From the point of view of the geologist, Darwin s life naturally 
divides itself into four periods. In the first, covering twenty-two 
years, various influences were at work militating, now for and now 
against, his adoption of a geological career ; in the second period— 
the five memorable years of the voyage of the Bnagle — the ardent 
sportsman with some natural-history tastes, gradually became the 
most enthusiastic and enlightened of geologists ; in the third period, 
lasting ten years, the valuable geological recruit devoted nearly all 
his energies and time to geological study and discussion and to 
preparing for publication the numerous observation^ made by him 
during the voyage ; the fourth period, which covers the latter half of 
his life, found Darwin gradually drawn more and more from geological 
to biological studies, though always retaining the deepest interest in 
the progi-ess and fortunes of liis “ old love.” But geologists gladly 
recognise the fact that Darwin immeasurably better served their 
science by this biological work, than he could possibly have done by 
confining liimself to purely geological ([uestions. 

From his earliest childhood, Darwin .was a collector, though up 
to the time when, at eight years of age, he went to a preparatory 
school, seals, franks and similar trifles appear to have been the only 
objects of his quest, ^ut a stone, which one of his schoolfellows 
at that time gave to him, seems to have attracted his attention and 
set him seeking for pebbles and minerals ; as the result of this newly 
acquired taste, he says (writing in 1838) “J distinctly recollect the 
desire I had of being able to know something about every pebble 
in front of the hall door — it was my earliest and only geological 
aspiration at that time I” He further states that while at Mr Case’s 
school “I do not remember any mental pursuits exempt those of 
collecting stones,” etc “I was bom a naturalist^.” 

The court-yard in front of the hall door at the Mount House, 
Darwin’s birthplace and the home of his childhood, is surrounded 
by beds or rockeries on which lie a number of pebbles. Some of 
these pebbles (in quite recent times as 1 am informed) have been 
collected to form a “ cobbled ” space in front of the gate in the outer 
wall, which fronts the hall door ; and a similar “ cobbled area,” there 
is reason to believe, may have existed in Darwin’s childhood before 
the door itself. The pebbles, which were obtained from a neigh boui - 
ing gravel-pit, being derived from the glacial drift, exhibit very 

1 The first of these works is indicated m the following pages by the letteis L. L. ; the 
second by 3f. L. 

“ M. L. i. p. 3. * I- P- '*• 
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striking differences in colour and form. It was probably this circum- 
stance which awakened in the child his love of observation and 
speculation. It is certainly remarkable that ‘^aspirations” of the 
kind should have arisen in the mind of a child of 9 or 10 ! 

When he went to Shrewsbury School, he relates “I continued 
collecting minerals with much zeal, but quite unscientifically — all 
that I cared about was a \\e\i-named mineral, and I hardly attempted 
to classify them\” 

There has stood from very early times in Darwin’s native 
town of Shrewsbury, a very notable boulder which has probably 
marked a boundary and is known as the “Bell-stone” — giving its 
name to a house and street. Darwin tells us in his Autobiography 
that while he was at Shrewsbury School at the age of 13 or 14 
“an old Mr Cotton in Shropshire, who knew a good deal about 
rocks ” pointed out to me “ . . .the ‘ bell-stone ’ ; he told me that there 
was no rock of the same kind nearer than (himbcrland or Scotland, 
and he solemnly assured me that the world would come to an end 
before anyone would be able to explain how this stone came where it 
now lay” ! Darwin adds “This produced a deep impression on me, 
and I meditated over this wonderful stone^.” 

The “bell-stone” has now, owing to the necessities of building, 
been removed a short distance from its original site, and is carefully 
j)reserved within the walls of a bank. It is a block of irregular 
shape 3 feet long and 2 feet wide, and about’ 1 foot thick, weighing 
probably not less than one-third of a ton. By the courtesy of 
the directors of the National I’rovincial Bank of England, I have 
been able to make a minute examination of it, and Professors 
Bonney and Watts, with Mr Darker and Mr Fearnsides have given 
me their valuable assistance. The rock is a much altered andesite 
and was probably derived from the Arenig district in North Wales, 
or possibly from a point nearer the Welsh Border l It was of course 
brought to where Shrewsbury now stands by the agency of a glacier — 
as Darwin afterwards learnt. 

We can well believe from the perusal of these reminiscences that, 
at this time, Darwin’s mind was, as he himself says, “prepared 
for philosophical treatment of the subject” of Geology*^. When at 

1 L L. I. p. 34. L L 1. p. 41. 

® I am greatly mdebted to the Managers of the Bank at Shrewsbury for kind assistance 
in the examination of this interesting memorial • and Mr H. T. Beddoes, the Curator 
of the Shrewsbury Museum, has given me some archaeological information concerning 
the stone. Mr Richard Cotton was a good local naturalist, a Fellow both of the 
Geological and Linnean Societies ; and to the othcers of these societies I am indebted 
for information concerning him He died in 1839, and although he does not appear to 
have published any scientific papers, he did far more for science by influencing the career 
of the school boy ’ 

♦ L. L. I p. 41. 
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the age of 16, however, he was entered as a medical student at 
Edinburgh University, he not only did not get any encouragement 
of his scientific tastes, but was positively repelled by the ordinary 
instruction given there. Dr Hope’s lectures on Chemistry, it is true, 
interested the boy, who with his brother Erasmus had made a 
laboratory in the toolhouse, and was nicknamed '‘Cas” by his school- 
fellows, while undergoing solemn and public reprimand from Dr Butler 
at Shrewsbury School for thus wasting his time ^ But most of the 
other Edinburgh lectures were intolerably dull,” “as dull as the 
professors” themselves, “someth mg fearful to remember.” In after 
life i^e memory of these lectures was like a nightmare to him. He 
speaks in 1840 of Jameson’s lectures as something “ I for my sins 
experienced M ” Darwin especially signalises these lectui es on Ceology 
and Zoology, which he attended in his second year, as being worst of 
all “incredibly dull. The sole effect they produced &n me was the 
determination never so long as I lived to read a book on Ceology, or 
in any way to study the science^!” 

The misfortune was that Edinburgh at that time had become the 
cockpit in which the barren conflict between “Neptunism” and “Plu- 
tonism ” was l)eing waged with blind fury and theological bitterness. 
Jameson and his pupils, on the one hand, and the friends and disciples 
of Hutton, on the other, went to the wildest extremes in opposing 
each other’s peculiar tenets. Darwin tells us that he actually heard 
Jameson “in a field lecture at Salisbury Craigs, discoursing on a 
trap-dyke, with amygdaloidal margins and the strata indurated on 
each side, with volcanic rocks all around us, say that it was a fissure 
filled with sediment from above, adding with a sneer that there were 
men who maintained that it had been injected from beneath in a 
molten condition^” “When I think of this lecture,” added Darwin, 
“I do not wonder that I determined never to attend to Geology 
It is probable that most of Jameson’s teaching was uf the same 
controversial and unilluminating character as this lield-lecture at 
Salisbury Craigs. 

There can be no doubt that, while at Edinburgh, Darwin must 
have become accpiainted with the doctrines of the Huttonian School. 
Tliough so young, he mixed freely with the scientific society of the 
city, Macgillivray, Grant, Leonard Horner, Coldstream, Ainsworth 
and others being among his acquaintances, while he attended and 
even read papers at the local scientific societies. It is to be feared, 
however, that what Darwin would hear most of, as characteristic 

1 L. L. I p 35. 2 L. L. I. p 340. 

» L. L r. p 41. ^ L. L i. pp 41—42. 

® This was written in 187G and Darwin had in the summer of 1839 revisited and 
carefully studied the locality {L. L. i. p 290). 
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of the Huttonian teaching, would be assertions that chalk-flints were 
intrusions of molten silica, that fossil wood and other petrifactions 
had been impregnated with fused materials, that heat — but never 
water — was always the agent by which the induration and crystallisa- 
tion of rock-materials (even siliceous conglomerate, limestone and 
rock-salt) had been effected ! These extravagant “anti-Wernerian ” 
views the young student might well regard as not one whit less 
absurd and repellant than the doctrine of the “aqueous precipitation” 
of basalt. There is no evidence that Darwin, even if he ever heard 
of them, was in any way impressed, in his early career, by the 
suggestive passages in Hutton and Playfair, to which Lyell afterwards 
called attention, and which foreshadowed the main principles of 
Uniformitarianism. 

As a matter of fact, 1 believe that the influence of Hutton and 
Playfair in the, development of a philosophical theory of geology has 
been very greatly exaggerated by later writers on the subject. Just 
as Wells and Matthew anticipated the views of Darwin on Natural 
Selection, but without producing any real influence on the course of 
biological thought, so Hutton and Playfair adumbrated doctrhies 
which only became the basis of vivifying theory in the hands of 
Lyell. Alfi’ed Russel Wallkce has very justly remarked that when 
Lyell wrote the Principles of Geology y “ the doctrines of Hutton and 
Playfair, so much in advance of their age, .seemed to be utterly 
forgotten V In proof of this it is only necessary to point to the 
works of the great masters of English geology, who preceded Lyell, 
in which the works of Hutton and his followers are scarcely ever 
mentioned, lliis is true even of the Researches hi Theoretical 
Geology and the other works of the sagacious De la Beche'^. Darwin 
himself possessed a copy of Playfair’s Illustrations of the Huttonimi 
Theory y and occasionally (|uotes it ; but I have met with only one 
reference to Hutton, and that a somewhat enigmatical one, in all 
Darwins writings. In a letter to Lyell in 1841, when his mind was 
much exercised concerning glacial questions, he says “ What a grand 
new feature all this ice work is in Geology I How old Hutton would 
have stared^.” 

As a consequence of the influences brought to bear on his mind 

^ Quarterly Review, Vol cxxvi (1869), p 363 

“ Of the Btiength and persistence of the prejudice felt agamst Lyell’s views by his 
contemporaries, I had a striking illustration some little time after Lyell’a death. One 
of the old geologists who in the eaily yeais of the century had done really good work 
in connection with the Geological Society expressed a hope that I was not “one of those 
who had been earned away by pooi Lyell’s fads.” My surpnee was indeed great when 
showed me that the whole of the Pnnciples were included in the 

lads I 

' M. L. II. p. 149. 
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during his two years’ residence in Edinburgh, Darwin, who had 
entered that University with strong geological aspirations, left it and 
proceeded to Cambridge with a pronounced distaste for the whole 
subject. The result of this was that, during his career as an under- 
graduate, he neglected all the opportunities for geological study. 
During that important period of life, when he was between eighteen 
and twenty years of age, Darwin spent his time in riding, shooting and 
beetle-hunting, pursuits which were undoubtedly an admirable 
preparation for his future work as an explorer ; but in none of his 
letters of this period does he even mention geology. lie says, how- 
ever^ '' I was so sickened with lectures at Edinburgh that I did not 
even attend Sedgwick’s eloquent and interesting lectures 

It was only after passing his examination, and when he went up 
to spend two extra terms at Cambridge, that geology again began to 
attract his attention. The reading of Sir John Herschel’s Intro- 
dmtion to the Study of Natural Philompky, and of Humboldt’s Per- 
sonal Narrative^ a copy of which last had been given to him by his 
good friend and mentor Henslow, roused his dormant enthusiasm for 
science, and awakened in his mind a passionate desire for travel. 
And it was from Henslow, whom he had acconipanied in his excui'sions, 
but without imbibing any marked taste, at that time, for botany, that 
the advice came to think of and to “begin the study of geology^” 
This was in 1831, and in the summer vaciitioTi of that year we find 
him back again at Shrewsbury “working like a tiger” at geology and 
endeavouring to make a map and section of Shropshire — work which 
he says was not “as easy as I expected V’ No better field for 
geological studies could possibly be found than Darwin’s native 
county. 

Writing to Henslow at this time, and referring to a form of the 
instrument devised by his friend, Darwin says • “ I am very glad 
to say I think the clinometer will answer admirably. I put all the 
tables in my bedroom at every conceivable angle a*id direction. 
I will venture to say that I have measured them as accurately as 
any geologist going could do.” But he adds ; “ 1 have been working 
at so many things that 1 have not got on much with geology. 
I suspect the first expedition I take, clinometer and hammer in 
hand, will send me back very little wiser and a good deal more 
puzzled than when I started^” Valuable aid was, however, at hand, 
for at this time Sedgwick, to whom Darwin had Ixien introduced 
by the ever-helpful Henslow, was making one of his expeditions into 
Wales, and consented to accept the young student as his companion 


1 X. L. I p 48. 

» L. L. I. p. 189. 


« L. L. I. p. 56. 

^ L L. I. p. 189. 
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during the geological tour\ We find Darwin looking forward to this 
privilege with the keenest interest^. 

When at the beginning of August (1831), Sedgwick arrived at his 
father's house in Shrewsbury, where he spent a night, Darwin began 
to receive his first and only instruction as a field-geologist. The 
journey they took together led them through Llangollen, Conway, 
Bangor, and Cape! Curig, at which latter place they parted after 
8i)ending many hours in examining the rocks at Cwm Idwal with 
extreme care, seeking for fossils but without success. Sedgwick’s 
mode of instruction was admirable — ^he from time to time sent the 
pupil olf on a line parallel to his own, “telling me to bring back 
specimens of the rocks and to mark the stratification on a map®.” 
On his return to Shrewsbury, Darwin wrote to Henslow, “My trip 
with Sedgwick answered most perfectly^,” and in the following 
year he wrote figain from South America to the same friend, “Tell 
Professor Sedgwick he does not know how much I am indebted to 
him for the Welsh expedition ; it has given me an interest in Geology 
which I would not give up for any consideration. I do not think I 
ever spent a more delightfiil three weeks than pounding the north- 
west mountains I” 

It would be a mistake, ‘ however, to suppose that at this time 
Darwin had acquired anything like the aflection for geological study, 
which he afterwards developed. After partipg with Sedgwick, he 
walked in a straight line by compass and map across the mountains 
to Barmouth to visit a reading party there, but taking care to return 
to Shropshire before September Ist, in order to be ready for the 
shooting. For as he candidly tells us, “ I should have thought myself 
mad to give up the first days of partridge-shooting for geology or any 
other science^ ! ” 

Any regret we may be disposed to feel that Darwin did not use 
his opportunities at Edinburgh and Cambridge to obtain systematic 
and practical instruction in mineralogy and geology, will be mitigated, 
however, when we reflect on the danger which he would run of 
being indoctrinated with the crude “ catastrophic ” views of geology, 
which were at that time prevalent in all the centres of learning. 

Writing to Henslow in the summer of 1831, Darwin says “As yet 
I have only indulged in hypotheses, but they are such powerful ones 
that I suppose, if they were put into action but for one day, the world 
would come to an end I” 

May we not read in this passage an indication that the self-taught 
geologist had, even at this early stage, begun to feel a distrust for the 

^ L L I. p. 6G, * L. L. I p. 189. * L. L. i. p. 67. 

* L.L 1. p. 195. » L. L. I. pp. 237—8. « L. L. i. p. 68. 

7 X. L. r. p. 189. 
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prevalent catastrophism, and that his mind was becoming a field in 
which the seeds which Lyell was afterwards to sow would “fall on 
good ground”? 

The second period of Darwin’s geological career — the five years 
spent by him on board the Beagle — was the one in which by far the 
most important stage in his mental development was accomplished. 
He left England a healthy, vigorous and enthusiastic collector ; lie 
returned five years later with uni(|ue experiences, the germs of great 
ideas, and a knowledge which phK*ed him at once in the foremost ranks 
of the geologists of that da3\ Huxley has well said that “Darwin found 
on board the Beagle that which neither the pedagogues of Shrews- 
bury, nor the professoriate of Edinburgh, nor the tutors of Cambridge 
had managed to give him^” Darwin himself wrote, referring to the 
date at which the voyage was expected to begin : “^My second life 
will then commence, and it shall be as a birthday for the rest of my 
life*'^”; and looking back on the voyage after forty years, he wrote : 
“The voyage of the Beagle has been by far the most important 
event in my life, and lias determined my whole career ; . . I have 
always felt that I owe to the voyage the first real training or 
education of ray mind ; I was led to attend closely to several branches 
of natural history, and thus my powers of observation w^ere improved, 
though they were always fairly developed® ” 

Deferring to these* general studies in natural history, however, 
Darwin adds a very significant remark: “The investigation of the 
geology of the places visited w'as far more important, as reasoning 
here comes into play. On first examining a new district nothing can 
appear more hopeless than the chaos of rocks ; but by recording 
the stratification and nature of the rocks and fossils at many points, 
always reasoning and predicting what will be found elsewhere, light 
soon begins to dawn on the district, and the structure- of the whole 
becomes more or less intelligible'*.” 

The famous voyage began amid doubts, discouragements and dis- 
appointments. Fearful of heart-disease, sad ai parting from home 
and friends, depressed by sea-sickness, the young explorer, after 
being twice driven back by baffling winds, reached the great object 
of his ambition, the island of Tcneriffe, only to find that, owing to 
quarantine regulations, landing was out of the question. 

But soon this inauspicious opening of the voyage was forgotten. 
Henslow had advised his pupil to take with him the first volume of 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology^ then just published — but cautioned 
him (as nearly all the leaders in geological science at that day would 

1 Proc. Roy. Soc. Vol xliv. (1888), p ix. * L. L i p 214 

3 L. L I. p. 61. * L. L I. p 62 
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certainly have done) “on no account to accept the views therein 
advocated^” It is probable that the days of waiting, discomfort 
and sea-sickness at the beginning of the voyage were relieved by the 
reading of this volume. For he says that when he landed, three 
weeks after setting sail from Plymouth, in St Jago, the largest of the 
Cape de Verde Islands, the volume had already been “studied 
attentively; and the book was of the highest service to me in many 
ways., . His first original geological work, he declares, “ showed me 
clearly the wonderful superiority of Lyell’s manner of treating 
geology, compared with that of any other author, whose works I had 
with me or ever afterwards read^.’* 

At 8t Jago Darwin first experienced the joy of making new 
discoveries, and his delight was unbounded. Writing to his father 
he says, “ Geologising in a volcanic country is most delightful ; 
besides the interest attached to itself, it leads yon into most beautiful 
and retired spots^.” To Henslow he wrote of 8t Jago* “Here we 
spent three most delightful weeks.... St Jago is singularly barren, 
and produces few plants or insects, so that my hammer was my 
usual companion, and in its company most delightful hours I spent.” 
“The geology was pre-eminently interesting, and I believe quite 
new ; there are some facts on a large scale of upraised coast (which 
is an excellent epoch for all the volcanic rocks to date from), that 
would interest Mr LyelP.” After more than foyty years the memory 
of this, his first geological work, seems as fresh as ever, and he wrote 
in IB/O, “The geology of St Jago is very striking, yet simple: a 
stream of lava formerly flowed over the bed of the sea, formed of 
triturated recent shells and corals, which it has l)aked into a hard 
white rock. Since then the whole island has been upheaved. But 
the line of white rock revealed to me a new and important fact, 
namely, that there had been afterwards subsidence round the craters, 
which had since been in action, and had poured forth lava^” 

It was at this time, probably, that Darwin made his first attempt 
at drawing a sketch-map and sectit)n to illustrate the observations he 
had made (see his Volmnie Islands, pp. 1 and 9). His first im- 
portant geological discovery, that of the subsidence of strata around 
volcanic vents (which has since been confirmed by Mr Hcaphy in 
New Zealand and other authors) awakened an intense enthusiasm, 
and he w rites : “ It then first dawned on me that I might perhaps 
wi’ite a book on the geology of the various countries visited, and 
this made me thrill with delight. That was a memorable hour to me, 
and how distinctly I can call to mind the low cliflT of lava beneath 
which I rested, with the sun glaring hot, a few strange desert 

1 L. L I. p. 73 ^ L L 1. p. 62. » L. L. i. p. 228. 

* L L i. p. 235. » L L. 1. p 65. 
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plants growing near, and with living corals in the tidal pools at 
my feet^” 

But it was when the Beagle, after touching at St Paul’s rock 
and Tristan d’Acunha (for a sufficient time only to collect specimens), 
reached the shores of South America, that Darwin’s real work began ; 
and he was able, while the marine surveys were in ]>rogre8s, to make 
many extensive journeys on land. His letters at this time show that 
geology had become his chief delight, and such exclamations as 
“Geology carries the day,” “I find in Geology a never failing interest,” 
etc. abound in his correspondence. 

Darwin’s time was divided between the study of tiie great deposits 
of red mud — the Pampean formation — with its interesting fossil bones 
and shells affording proofs of slow and constant movements of the 
land, and the underlying masses of metamorphic and phitonic rocks. 
Writing to Henslow in March, 1834, he says : “I am (piite charmed 
with Geology, but, like the wise animal between two bundles of hay, I 
do not know which to like best; the old crystalline groups of rocks, or 
the softer and fossiliferous beds. When puzzling about stratification, 
etc., I feel inclined to cry ‘a fig for your big oysters, and your bigger 
megatheriums.’ But then when digging out some fine bones, 1 wonder 
how any man can tire his arms with hammering granite^.” Tn the 
passage quoted on page 345 we are told by Darwin that he loved to 
reason about and attempt to predict the nature of the rocks in each 
new district before he arrived at it. 

This love of guessing as to the geology of a district he was about 
to visit is amusingly cxi)re8sed by him in a letter (of May, 1832) to his 
cousin and old college-friend, Fox. After alluding to the beetles he 
had been collecting — a taste his friend had in common with himself — 
he writes of geology that “It is like the pleasure of gambling. 
Speculating on first arriving, what the rocks may Ik*. 1 often mentally 
cry out 3 to 1 tertiary against primitive ; but the latter have hitherto 
won all the bets^.” 

Not the least important of the educational results of the voyage 
to Darwin was the acquirement b} him of those habits of industry 
and method which enabled him in after life to accomplish so much — 
in spite of constant failures of health. From the outset, he daily 
undertook and resolutely accomplished, in spite of sea-sickness and 
other distractions, four important tasks. In the first place he regularly 
wrote up the pages of his Journal, in which, paying great attention to 
literary style and composition, he recorded only matters that would 
be of general interest, such as remarks on scenery and vegetation, 
on the peculiarities and habits of animals, and on the characters. 


^ L L.i. p. 66 


2 L. L. I. p. 249. 


3 L, L. I. p 233. 
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avocations, and political institutions of the various races of men with 
whom he was brought in contact. It was the freshness of these 
observations that gave his “Narrative” so much charm. Only in 
those cases in which his ideas had become fully crystallised, did he 
attempt to deal with scientific matters in this journal. His second 
task was to write in voluminous note-books facts concerning animals 
and plants, collected on sea or land, which could not be well made 
out from specimens preserved in spirit ; but he tells us that, owing 
to want of skill in dissecting and drawing, much of the time spent 
in this work was entirely thrown away, “ a great pile of MS. which 
I made during the vovage has proved almost useless llu^cley 
confirmed this judgment on his biological work, declaring that “ all 
his zeal and industry resulted, for the most part, in a vast accumu- 
lation of useless manuscript'^.” Darwin’s third task was of a very 
different character and of infinitely greater value. It consisted in 
writing notes of his journeys on land — the notes being devoted to 
the geology of the districts visited by him. These formed the basis, 
not only of a number of geological pai)ers i)ublished on his return, 
but also of the three important volumes forming Tlte Geology of the 
voyage of the Beagle, On July 24th, 18J4, when little more than half 
of the voyage had been completed, Darwin wrote to Henslow,“My notes 
are becoming bulky. I have about 600 small quarto pages full ; about 
half of this is Oeology^.” The last, and certainly not the least import- 
ant of all his duties, consisted in numbering, cataloguing, and packing 
his sy^ecimens for despatch to Henslow, who had undertaken the care 
of them. In his letters he often expresses the greatest solicitude 
lest the value of these specimens should be impaired by the removal 
of the numbers corresponding to his manuscript lists. Science owes 
much to Ilenslow’s patient care of the collections sent to him by 
Darwin. Tlie latter wrote in Henslow’s biography, “During the five 
years voyage, he regularly corresponded with me and guided my 
efforts; he received, opened, and took care of all the specimens sent 
home in many large boxes 

Darwin s geological specimens are now very appropriately lodged 
for the most part in the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge, his original 
Catalogue with subse(|uent annotations being preserved with them. 
From an examination of these catalogues and speciniens we are able 
to fonn a fair notion of the work done by Darwin in his little cabin 
in the Beagle^ in the intervals l)etween his land journeys. 

Besides writing up his notes, it is evident that he was able to 
accomplish a considerable amount of study of his specimens, before 

^ L L.i. p. 62. s Proc. Hoy, Soc. Vol xi.iv. (1888), p. ix. 

» L I p. 14. 

* Life of Henslow, by L. Jenyns (Blomefield), London, 1862, p. 53 
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they were packed up for despatch to Henslow. Besides hand- 
magnifiers and a microscope, Darwin had an equipment for blow- 
pipe-analysis, a contact-goniometer and magnet, and these were in 
constant use by him. His small library of reference (now included 
in the Collection of books placed by Mr F. Darwin in the Botany 
School at Cambridge^) appears to have been admirably selected, and 
in all probability contained (in addition to a good many works 
relating to South America) a fair number of excellent books of 
reference. Among those relating to mineralogy, he possessed the 
manuals of Phillips, Alexander Brongniart, Beudant, von Kobcll and 
Jaiqeson : also the Crlstallogmphie of Brochant de V^illers and, for 
blowpipe work, Dr Children s translation )f the book of Berzelius on 
the subject. In addition to these, he had Henry’s Experimental 
Chemistry and Ure’s Dictionary (of Chemistry ). A work, he evidently 
often employed, was P. Hyme’s book on Werner s Nomenclature of 
Colours] while, for Petrology, he used Macculloeh’s GMoyical Classi- 
fication of Hocks. How diligently and well he employed his instru- 
ments and books is shown by the valuable observations recoi’ded in 
the annotated (Catalogues di*awn u[) on board shij). 

These catalogues have on the right-hand pages numbers and 
descrif)tions of the si)ecimens, and on tjie opposite pages notes on 
the specimens — the result of experiments made at the time and 
written in a very small hand. (Jf the subseipiently made pencil notes, 

I shall have to si)eak kiter^. 

It is a question of great interest to determine the i)eriod and the 
occasion of Darwin’s first awakening to the great problem of the 
transmutation of sj)ecies. He tells us himself that his grandfather’s 
Zoonomia had been read by him “ but without producing any effect,” 
and that his friend Crant’s rhapsodies on Lamarck and his views on 
evolution only gave rise to “ astonishmdlit*^.” 

Huxley, who had probably never seen the privately printed 
volume of letters to Henslow, expressed the opinion that Darwin 
could not have perceived the important bearing of his discovery of 
bones in the Pampean Formation, until they had been studied in 
England, and their analogies pronounced upon by competent com- 
parative anatomists. And this seemed to be confirmed by Darwin’s 
own entry in his pocket-book for 1837, “In July opened first note- 

^ Catalogue of the Lib) ary of Charlet Darwin nov) in the Botany School, Cambridge. 
Compiled by H. W. Kutherford, with an introduction by Fiancia Darwin Cambridge, 
1908. 

^ I ftm greatly indebted to my friend Mr A. Harker, F.R S , for his assistance in 
examining these specimens and catalogues. He has also arranged the specimens in the 
Sedgwick Museum, so as to make reference to them easy. The specimens from Ascension 
and a few others are however in the Museum at Jermyn Street. 

» L. L. 1. p. 38. 
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book on Transmutation of Species. Had been greatly struck from 
about the month of previous March on character of South American 
fossils. . 

The second volume of LyelFs Priificiples of Geology was published 
in January, 1832, and Darwin’s copy (like that of the other two 
volumes, in a sadly dilapidated condition from constant use) has 
in it the inscription, “Charles Darwin, Monte Video. Nov. 1832.” 
As everyone knows, Darwin in dedicating the second edition of his 
Jounial of the Voyage to Lyell declared, “the chief part of whatever 
scientific merit this journal and the other works of the author 
may possess, has been derived from studying the well-known^ and 
admii able Principles of Geolog yJ' 

In the first chapter of this second volume of the Principles, Lyell 
insists on the importance of the species (piestion to the geologist, but 
goes on to point out the difficulty of accepting the only serious 
attempt at a Transmutation theory which liad up to that time 
appeared — that of Lamarck. In siibsetiuent chaj)ters he discusses 
the questions of the modification and variability of species, of 
hybridity, and of the geographical distribution of plants and animals. 
He then gives vivid pictures of the struggle for existence, ever going 
on between various species, and of the causes which lead to their 
extinction — not by overwhelming catastrophies, but by the silent 
and almost unobserved action of natural causes. This leads him to 
consider theories with regard to the introduction of new species, 
and, rejecting the fanciful notions of “ centres or foci of creation,” 
he argues strongly in favour of the view, as most reconcileable with 
observed facts, that “ each species may have had its origin in a single 
pair, or individual, where an individual was sufficient, and species may 
have been created in succession at such times and in such places 
as to enable tiiem to multiply and endure for an appointed period, 
and occupy an appointed space on the globe 

1 L L. I. p. 276. 

® Principles of Geology, Vol. ii. (let edit. 1832), p. 124. We now know, as has been 
so well pointed out by Huxley, that Lyell, aa early as 1827, was prepared to accept 
the doctiine of the transmutation of spociea. In that year he wrote to Mantell, “What 
changes species may really undergo 1 How impossible will it be to distinguish and lay 
down a line, beyond which some of the so-called extinct species may have never passed 
into recent ones” (Lyell’s Life and Letters, Vol. i p. 168) To Sir John Herschelin 1836, 
he wrote, “IrT regard to the origination of new species, I am very glad to find that you 
think it probable that it may be carried on through the intervention of intermediate 
causes I left this rather to be inferred, not thinking it worth while to offend a certain 
class of persons by embodying in words what would only be a speculation ” {Ibid. p. 467). 
He expressed the same views to Whewell in 1837 {Ibid Vol. ii. p. 5), and to Sedgwick 
{Ibid. Vol. II. p. 36) to whom he says, of “the theory, that the creation of new species is 
going on at the present day” — “I really entertain it,” but “I have studiously avoided 
laying the dootrme down dogmatically as capable of proof” (see Huxley in L. L. ii. 
pp. 190—195) 
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After pointing out how impossible it would be for a naturalist to 
prove that a newly discopered species was really newly created^, Lyell 
argued that-no satisfactory evidence of the way in which these new 
forms were created, had as yet been discovered, but that he enter- 
tained the hope of a possible solution of the problem being found in 
the study of the geological record. 

It is not difficult, in reading these chapters ol Lyell’s gi*eat work, 
to realise what an effect they would have on the mind of Darwin, as 
new facts were collected and fresh observations concerning extinct 
and recent forms were made in his travels. We are not surprised 
to find him writing home, '‘I am become a zealous disciple of 
Mr Lyell’s views, as known in his admirable book. Geologising in 
South America, I am tempted to carry parts to a greater extent even 
than he does^.” 

Lyell’s anticipation that the study of the geological record might 
afford a clue to the discovery of how new species^ originate was 
remarkably fulfilled, within a few months, by Darwin s discovery of 
fossil bones in the red Pampean mud. 

It is very true that, as Huxley leinarkcd, Darwin’s knowledge of 
comparative anatomy must have been, at that time, slight ; but that 
he recognised the remarkable resemblances between the extinct and 
existing mammals of South America is proved beyond all question 
by a passage in his letter to Henslow, written November 24th, 1832: 
“ I have been very luoky with fossil bones ; I have fragments of at 
least six distinct animals....! found a large surt'ace of osseous 
IK)lygonal plates.... Immediately I saw them I thought they must 
belong to an enormous armadillo, living species of which genus are 
so abundant here,” and he goes on to say that he has “ the lower jaw 
of some large animal which, from the molar teeth, I should think 
belonged to the Edentata^.” 

Having found this important clue, Darwin followed it up with 
chai-acteristic perseverance. In his quest for more fossil bones he 
was indefatigable. Mr Francis Darwin tells us, “ I have often heard 
him speak of the despair with which he had to break off the projecting 
extremity of a huge, partly excavated bone, when the boat waiting 
for him would wait no longer Writing to Haeckel in 1864, Darwin 
says : I shall never forget my astonishment when I dug out a gigantic 
piece of armour, like that of the living armadillo^.” 

’ Mr F Darwin has pointed out that his father (like Lyell) often used the term 
“creation” in speaking of the origin of now species (L. L. ii. chap. 1). 

“ L. L. I. p. 263. 

^ M. L.i pp. 11, 12. See ExtracU of Letter$ addressed to Prof. Henslow by C. Darwin 
(1835), p 7. 

* L L. I. p 276 (footnote) 

• Haeckel, History of Creation, Vol. i. p. 134, London, 1876. 
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In a. letter to Henslow in 1834 Darwin says: “I have just got 
scent of some fossil bones. . .what they may I do not know, but if 
gold or galloping will get them they shall be mine\” 

Darwin also showed his sense of the importance of the discovery 
of these bones by his solicitude about their safe arrival and custody. 
From the Falkland Isles (March, 1834), he writes to Henslow : have 

been alarmed by your expression ‘cleaning all the bones’ as I am 
afraid the printed numbers will be lost : the reason I am so anxious 
they should not be, is, that a part were found in a gravel with recent 
shells, but others in a very different bed. Now with these latter 
there were bones of an Agouti, a genus of animals, I believe, peculiar 
to America, and it would be curious to prove that some one of the 
genus co-existed with the Megatherium : such and many other points 
depend on the numbers being carefully preserved^.” In the abstract 
of the notes read to the Geological Society in 1835, we read: “In 
the gi'avel of Patagonia he (Darwin) also found many bones of the 
Megatherium and of five or six other species of (piadrupeds, among 
which he has detected the bones of a species of Agouti. He also met 
with several examples of the polygonal plates, etc.l” 

Darwin’s own recollections entirely bear out the conclusion that 
he fully recognised, while in South America, the wonderful signi- 
ficance of the resemblances between the extinct and recent mammalian 
faunas. He wrote in his Autohiographff \ “During the voyage of 
the Beagle I had been deeply impressed by discovering in the Pampean 
formation great fossil animals covered with armour like that on the 
existing armadillos 

The impression made on Darwin’s mind by the discovery of these 
fossil bones, was doubtless deepened as, in his progress southward 
fi’om Brazil to Patagonia, he found similar species of Edentate 
animals everywhere replaciijg one another among the living forms, 
while, whenever fossils occurred, they also were seen to belong to the 
same remarkable group of animals^ 

^ M. L. I. p. 15. 

* Extracts fi om Letters etc., pp. 13 — 14. 

’ Proc. Geol Soc Vol ii pp 211 — 212. * L. L. i. p. 82. 

® While Darwin was making these observations in South America, a similar 
generahsation to that at which he arrived was being leached, quite independently and 
almost simultaneously, with respect to the fossil and recent mammals of Australia. In 
the year 1831, Clift gave to Jameson a list of bones occurring in the caves and breccias of 
Australia, and in publishing this list the latter referred to the fact that the forms belonged 
to marsupials, similar to those of the existing Australian fauna. But he also stated that, 
as a skull had been identified (doubtless erroneously) as having belonged to a hippo- 
potamus, other mammals than marsupials must have spread over the island in late 
Tertiary times. It is not necessary to point out that this paper was quite unknown 
to Darwin while in South America. Lyell first noticed it m the third edition of his 
Principles, which was published in May, 1834 (see Edxnb. New P^l. Journ. Vol. x. [1831], 
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That the passage in Darwin’s pocket-book for 1837 can only refer 
to an cmaheniTvg of Darwin’s interest in the subject— probably 
resulting from a sight of the bones when they were being unpacked 
— I think there cannot be the smallest doubt ; mid we nmy therefore 
confidently fix upon Novemher, 1832, as the dcUe at which Darwin 
commenced that lofiy series of ohservatmns and reasonings which 
eventually culminated in the preparation of the Origin of Species. 
Equally certain is it, that it was his geological work that led Darwin 
into those paths of research which in the end conducted him to 
his great discoveries. I quite agree with the view expressed by 
Mr K Darwin and Professor Seward, that Darwin, like Lyell, “thought 
it ^ almost useless ’ to try to prove the ti uth of evolution until the 
cause of change was discovered^” and that possibly ho may at 
times have vacillated in his opinions, but I believe there is evidence 
that, from the date mentioned, the “ species question ” was always 
more or less present in Darwin’s mind I 

It is clear that, as time went on, Darwin became more and more 
absorbed in his geological work. One very significant fact was that 
the once ardent sportsman, when he found that shooting the necessary 
game and zoological specimens interfered with his work with the 
hammer, gave up his gun to his servant^. There is clear evidence 
that Darwin gradually became aware how futile were his attempts 
to add to zoological knowledge by dissection and drawing, while 
he felt ever increasing satisfaction with his geological work. 

The voyage fortunately extended to a much longer period (five 
years) than the two originally intended, but after being absent nearly 
three years, Darwin wrote to his sister in November, 1834, “ Hurrah ! 
hurrah ! it is fixed that the Beagle shall not go one mile south of 
Cape Tres Montes (about 200 miles south of Chiloe), and from that 
point to Valparaiso will be finished in aGout five months. We shall 
examine the Chonos Archipelago, entirely unknown, and the curious 
inland sea behind Chiloe. For me it is glorious. Cape Tres Montes 


pp 894—6, and Lyell’s Principles [3rd edit.], Vol. iii. p. 421). Darwin referred to this 
discovery in 1839 (see his Journal, p. 210) 

1 M. L. 1. p. 38. 

* Although we admit with Huxley that Darwin’s training in comparative anatomy was 
very small, yet it may be remembered that he was a medical student for two years, and, if 
he hated the lectures, he enjoyed the society of naturalists He had with him in the little 
Beagle library a fair number of zoological books, including works on Osteology by Cuvier, 
Desmarest and Lesson, as well as two French Encyclopaedias of Natural History. As 
a sportsman, he would obtain specimens of recent mammals in South America, and would 
thus have opportunities of studying their teeth and general anatomy. Keen observer, as 
he undoubtedly was, we need not then be surprised that he was able to make out the 
resemblances between the recent and fossil forms 
3 L. L. I. p. 63. 
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is the most southern point where there is much geological interest, 
as there the modern beds end The Captain then talks of crossing 
the Pacific ; but I think we shall persuade him to finish the coast of 
Peru, where the climate is delightful, the country hideously sterile, 
but abounding with the highest interest to the geologist....! have 
long been grieved and most sorry at the interminable length of the 
voyage (though I never would have quitted it)....l could not make up 
my mind to return. I could not give up all the geological castles in 
the air I had been building up for the last two years 

In April, 1835, he wrote to another sister: “I returned a week 
ago from my excursion across the Andes to Mendoza. Since leaving 
England I have never made so successful a journey... how deeply 
I have enjoyed it ; it was something more than enjoyment ; I cannot 
express the delight which I felt at such a famous winding-up of all 
my geology in South America. I literally could hardly sleep at 
nights for thinking over my day’s work. The scenery was so new, 
and so majestic , everything at an elevation of 12,000 feet bears so 
difl*erent an aspect from that in the lower country.... To a geologist, 
also, there are such manifest proofs of excessive violence ; the 
strata of the highest pinnacles are tossed about like the crust of 
a broken pie I” 

Darwin anticipated with intense pleasure his visit to the Galapagos 
Islands. On July 12th, 1835, he wrote to Henslow ; ‘‘In a few days’ time 
the Beagle will sail for the Galapagos Island^. I look forward with 
joy and interest to this, both as being somewhat nearer to England 
and for the sake of having a good look at an active volcano. Although 
we have seen lava in abundance, I have never yet beheld the crater^” 
He could little anticipate, as he wrote these lines, the important aid 
in the solution of the “species question” that would ever after 
make his visit to the Galapagos Islands so memorable. In 1832, as 
we have seen, the great discovery of the relations of living to extinct 
mammals in the same area had dawned upon his mind ; in 1835 he 
was to find a second key for opening up the great mystery, by 
recognising the variations of similar types in adjoining islands among 
the Galapagos. 

The final chapter in the second volume of the Prhvdples had 
aroused in Darwin’s mind a desire to study coral-reefs, which was 
gratified during his voyage across the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
His theory on the subject was suggested about the end of 1834 or 
the beginning of 1835, as he himself tells us, before he had seen 
a coral-reef, and resulted from his work during two years in which he 


J L. L. I. pp 257-58. 
» M. L I p 2G 


* L. L, I. pp. 269—60. 
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had “ been incessantly attending to the effects on the shores of South 
Amenca of the intermittent elevation of the land, together with 
denudation and the deposition of sediment^.” 

On arriving at the Cape of Good Hope in July, 1836, Darwin 
was greatly gratified by hearing that Sedgwick had spoken to his 
father in high terms of praise concerning the work done by him in 
South America. Referring to the news from home, when he reached 
Bahia once more, on the return voyage (August, 1836), he says: 

The desert, volcanic rocks, and wild sea of iVscension... suddenly 
wore a pleasing aspect, and I set to work with a good-will at my old 
work of Geology V’ Writing fifty years later, he says. “ I clambered 
over the mountains of Ascension with a bounding step and made the 
volcanic rocks resound under my geological hammer^ ! ” 

That his determination was now' fixed to devote his own labours 
to the task of working out the geological results of the voyage, and 
that he was prepared to leave to more pi*actised hancTs the study of 
his biological collections, is clear from the letters he sent home at 
this time. From St Helena he wrote to Henslow asking that he 
would propose him as a Fellow of the Geological Society; and his 
Certificate, in Henslow’s handwriting, is dated September 8th, 1836, 
being signed from personal knowledge by Henslow and Sedgwick. 
He was proposed on November 2nd and elected November 3()th, 
being formally admitted to the Society by LyelJ, who was then Presi- 
dent, on January 4th, 1837, on which date he also read his first 
paper. Darwin did not become a Fellow of the Linnean Society till 
eighteen years later (in 1854). 

An estimate of the value and importance of Darwin’s geological 
discoveries during the voyage of the Beagle can best be made when 
considering the various memoirs and books in which the author 
described them. He was too cautious to*^allow himself to w rite his 
first impressions in his Journal, and wisely waited till he could study 
his specimens under better conditions and with help from others on 
his return. The extracts published from his correspondence with 
Henslow and others, while he was still abroad, show ed, nevertheless, 
how great was the mass of observation, how suggestive and pregnant 
with results were the reasonings of the young geologist. 

Two sets of those extracts fi-om Darwins letters to Henslow' 
were printed while he was still abroad. The first of these was the 
series of Geological Notes made duriitg a snrveij of the East and 
West Coasts of South America, in the gears 1832, 1833, 1834 and 
1835, with an account of a transverse section of the Cordilleras of 
the Andes between Valparaiso and Mendoza. Professor Sedgwick, 
who read these notes to the Geological Society on November 18th, 

^ i. lu I. p. 70. a L L I p. 265. » L L. i. p. 66 
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1836, stated that “they were extracted from a series of letters 
(addressed to Professor Henslow), containing a great mass of informa- 
tion connected with almost every branch of natural history,’’ and 
that he (Sedgwick) had made a selection of the remarks which he 
thought would be more especially interesting to the Geological 
Society. An abstract of three pages was published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Geological Society^ ^ but so unknown was the author 
at this time that he was described as “F. Darwin, Esq., of St John’s 
College, Cambridge ’ ! Almost simultaneously (on November 16th, 
1836) a second set of exti’acts from these letters — this time of a 
general character — were read to the Philosophical Society at Cam- 
bridge, and these excited so much interest that they were privately 
printed in pamphlet form for circulation among the members. 

Many expeditions and “ scientific missions ” have been despatched 
to various parts of the world since the return of the Beagle in 
1836, but it is doubtful whether any, even the most richly endowed 
of them, has brought back such stores of new information and 
fresh discoveries as did that little “ten-gun brig” — certainly no 
cabin or laboratory was the birth-place of ideas of such fruitful 
character as was that narrow end of a chart-room, where the 
solitary naturalist could climb into his hammock and indulge in 
meditation. 

The third and most active portion of < Darwin’s career as a 
geologist was the period which followed his return to England at the 
end of 1836. His immediate admission to the Geological Society, 
at the beginning of 1837, coincided with an important crisis in the 
history of geological science. 

The band of enthusiasts who nearly thirty years before had 
inaugurated the Geologicar Society — weary of the fruitless conflicts 
between “ Neptunists ” and “ Plutonists ’’—had determined to eschew 
theory and confine their labours to the collection of facts, their 
publications to the careful record of observations. Greenough, 
the actual founder of the Society, was an ardent Wernerian, and 
nearly all his fellow- workers had come, more or less directly, under 
the Wernerian teaching. Macculloch alone gave valuable support to 
the Huttonian doctrines, so far as they related to the influence of 
igneous activity — but the most important portion of the now cele- 
brated Theory of the Earth — that dealing with the competency of 
existing agencies to account for changes in past geological times — 
was ignored by all alike. Macculloch’s influence on the development 
of geology, which might have had tar-reaching eflects, was to a great 
extent neutralised by his peculiarities of mind and temper ; and, 
i Vol II. pp. 210—12. 
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after a stormy and troublous career, he retired from the society 
in 1832. In all the writings of the great pioneers in English geolog> , 
Hutton and his splendid generalisation are scarcely ever referred to. 
The great doctrines of Uniformitariauism, which he had foreshadowed, 
were completely ignored, and only his extravagances of “anti- 
Wemerianism” seem to have been remembered 

When between 1830 and 1832, Lyell, taking up the almost for- 
gotten ideas of Hutton, von Hoff and Prevost, published that bold 
challenge to the Catastrophists— the Principles of Geology— he was 
met with the strongest oppo8itio»\, not only from the outside world, 
which was amused by his “absurdities” and shocked by his “im- 
piety” — ^but not less from his fellow-workers and friends in the 
Geological Society. For Ly ell’s numerous original observations, and 
his diligent collection of facts his contemporaries had nothing but 
admiration, and they cheerfully admitted him to the highest offices 
in the society, but they met his reasonings on geological theory 
with vehement opposition and his conclusions with coldness and 
contempt. 

There is, indeed, a very striking parallelism between the recep- 
tion of the Principles of Geology by Lyell’s contemjxiraries and the 
manner in which the Origin of Species was met a quarter of a 
century later, as is so vividly described by Huxley \ Among Lyell’s 
fellow-geologists, two only — G. Poulett Scrope and John HerscheF — 
declared themselves frdm the first his strong supporters. Scrope in 
two luminous articles in the Qwxrterly Review did for Lyell what 
Huxley accomplished for Darwin in his famous review in the Times ; 
but Scrope unfortunately was at that time immersed in the stormy 
sea of politics, and devoted his great powers of exposition to the 
preparation of fugitive pamphlets. Iler^chel, like Scrope, was un- 
able to support Lyell at the Geological Society, owing to his absence 
on the important astronomical mission to the Cape. 

It thus came about that, in the frequent conflicts of opinion 
within the walls of the Geological Society, Lyell had to bear the 
brunt of battle for Uniforaiitarianism quite alone, and it is to be 

^ L. L. II. pp. 179 — 204. 

^ Both Lyell and Darwin fully realised the value of the support of these two friends. 
Scrope in his appreciative reviews of the Principles justly pointed out what was the 
weakest point, the inadequate recognition of sub-aerial as compared with marine 
denudation. Darwin also admitted that Scrope had to a great extent forestalled him 
in his theory of Foliation. Herschel from the first insisted that the leading idea of 
the Principles must be applied to organic as well as to inorganic nature and must explain 
the appearance of new species (see Lyell’s Life and Letters, Vol. i. p. 467). Darwin tells 
us that Hersohel’s Introduction to the Study of Natural Philosophy with Humboldts 
Personal Narrative “stirred up in me a burning zeal” m his undergraduate days. I ono6 
heard Lyell exclaim with fervour “If ever there was a heaven-born genius it was 
John Herschel I” 
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feared that he found himself sadly overmatched when opposed by the 
eloquence of Sedgwick, the sarcasm of Buckland, and the dead weight 
of incredulity on the part of Greenough, Coiiybeare, Murchison and 
other members of the band of pioneer workers. As time went on 
there is evidence that the opposition of De la Beche and Whewell 
somewhat relaxed ; the brilliant Paddy ” Fitton (as his friends 
^lled him) was sometimes found in alliance with Lyell, but was 
characteristically apt to turn his weapon, as occasion served, on 
friend or foe alike ; the amiable John Phillips “sat upon the fence.” 
Only when a new generation arose — including Jukes, Ramsay, Forbes 
and Hooker — did Lyell find his teachings received with anything like 
favour. 

We can well understand, then, how Lyell would welcome such 
a recruit as young Darwin — a man who had declared himself more 
Lyellian than Lyell, and who brought to his support facts and 
observations gleaned from so wide a field. 

The first meeting of Lyell and Darwin was characteristic of the 
two men. Darwin at once explained to Lyell that, with respect to 
the origin of coral-reefs, he had arrived at views directly opposed to 
those published by “his master.” To give up his own theory, cost 
Lyell, as he told Herschel, a “ pang at first,” but he was at once con- 
vinced of the immeasurable superiority of Darwin s theory. I have 
heard members of LyelFs family tell of the state of wild excitement 
and sustained enthusiasm, which lasted for dkys with Lyell after this 
interview, and his letters to Herschel, Whewell and others show his 
pleasure at the new light thrown upon the subject and his impatience 
to have the matter laid before the Geological Society. 

Writing forty years afterwards, Darwin, speaking of the time of 
the return of the Beagle^ s^ys : “ I saw a great deal of Lyell. One of 
his chief characteristics was his sympathy with the work of others, 
and I was as much astonished as delighted at the interest which he 
showed when, on my return to England, I explained to him my views 
on coral-reefs. This encouraged me greatly, and his advice and 
example had much infiuence on me\” Darwin further states that he 
saw more of Lyell at this time than of any other scientific man, and 
at his request sent his first communication to the Geological Society^. 

“Mr Lonsdale” (the able curator of the Geological Society), Darwin 
wrote t/O Henslow, “ with whom I had much interesting conversation,” 
“gave me a most cordial reception,” and he adds, “If I was not 
much more inclined for geology than the other branches of Natural 
History, I am sure Mr LyelFs and Lonsdale’s kindness ought to fix 
me. You cannot conceive anything more thoroughly good-natured 


* L, L. I. p. 68. 


» L. L. 1. p. 67. 
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than the heart-and-soul manner in which he put himself in my place 
and thought what would be best to do\” 

Within a few days of Darwin’s arrival in London we ilnd Lyell 
writing to Owen as follows : 

“Mrs Lyell and I expect a few friends here on Saturday next, 
29th [October], to an early tea party at eight o’clock, and it will give 
us great pleasure if you can join it. Among others you will meet 
Mr Charles Darwin, whom I believe jou have seen, just returned 
from South America, where he has laboured for zoologists as well as 
for hammer-bearers. I have also asked your friend Broderip'"’.” It 
would probably be on this occasion tliat the services of Owen were 
secured for the work on the fossil bones sent home by Darwin. 

On November 2nd, we find Lyell introducing Darwin as his guest 
at the Geological Society Club ; on December 14th, Lyell and Stokes 
proposed Darwin as a member of the Club ; betw een that date and 
May 3rd of the following year, when his election to *the Club took 
place, he was several times dining as a guest. 

On January 4th, 1837, as we have already seen, Darwin was 
formally admitted to the Geological Society, and on the same evening 
he read his first papci '^ before the Society, Ohserimtiom of proofs 
of recent elevation on the coast of Chilis made durhuj the. Sur^Jey 
of H.M.S, Beaglef commawled by Captain FitzRoy, R,N. By 
C. Darwin, F.G.S. Tliis paper was preceded by one on the same 
subject by Mr A. CaldCleugh, and the reading of a letter and other 
communications from the P^oreign Office also relating to the earth- 
quakes in Chili. 

At the meeting of the Council of the Geological Society on 
February 1st, Darwin was nominated as a member of the new 
Council, and he was elected on Februa^ 17th. 

The meeting of the Geological Soci^y on Ai)ril 19th was devoted 
to the reading by Owen of his i)aper on Toxodon, perhaps the most 
remarkable of the fossil mammals found by Darwin in South America ; 
and at the next meeting, on May 3rd, Darwin himself read A Sketch 
of the Deposits containing extinct Mammalia in flu* neighbourhood 
of the Plata. The next following meeting, on May l7th, was 
devoted to Darwin’s Coral-reef paper, entitled On certain areas of 
elevation and subsidence in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, as 
deduced from five study of Coral Formations. Neither of these 
three early papers of Darwin were published in the Transactions 
of the Geological Society, but the minutes of the Council show 

^ L. L. I. p. 276. ^ The Ltfe of Richard Owen, London, 1894, Vol. i p. 102. 

* I liave already pointed out that the notes read at the Geological Society on Nov. 18, 
1885 were extracts made by Sedgwick fiom letters sent to Henslow, and not a paper sent 
home for publication by Darwin. 
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that they were “withdrawn by the author by permission of the 
Council.” 

Darwii\'s activity during this session led to some rather alarming 
effects upon his health, and he was induced to take a holiday in 
Staffordshire and the Isle of Wight. He was not idle, however, for 
a remark of his uncle, Mr Wedgwood, led him to make those in- 
teresting observations on the work done by earthworms, that resulted 
in his preparing a short memoir on the subject, and this paper. On 
the Formation of MovM^ was read at the Society on November 1st, 
1837, being the first of Darwin’s papei‘8 published in full ; it appeared 
in Vol. V. of the Geological Tramactions^ pp. 505 — 510. 

During this session, Darwin attended nearly all the Council meet- 
ings, and took such an active part in the work of the Society that it 
is not surprising to find that he was now requested to accept the 
position of Secretary. After some hesitation, in which he urged his 
inexperience and want of knowledge of foreign languages, he con- 
sented to accept the appointment \ 

At the anniversary meeting on February 16th, 1838, the Wollaston 
Medal was given to Owen in recognition of his services in describing 
the fossil mammals sent home by Darwin. In his address, the 
President, Ih*ofes8or Whewpll, dwelt at length on the great value 
of the papers which Darwin had laid before the Society during the 
preceding session. 

On March 7 th, Darwin read before the Society the most important 
perhaps of all his geological papers. On the Connexion of certain 
Volcartic Phenomena in Smith America, and on the Formation 
of Mountain-Chains and Volcanoes as the. effect of Continental 
El€vatio7is. In this paper he boldly attacked the tenets of 
the Catastrophists. It is evident that Darwin at this time, taking 
advantage of the temporary 'improvement in his health, was throwing 
himself into the breach of Uniformitariaiiism with the greatest ardour. 
Lyell wrote to Sedgwick on April 21st, 1837, “Darwin is a glorious 
addition to any society of geologists, and is working hard and making 
way, both in his book and in our discussions^.” 

We have unfortunately few records of the animated debates which 
took place at this time between the old and new schools of geologists. 
I have often heard Lyell tell how Lockhart would bring down a party 
of friends from the Athenaeum Club to Somerset House on Geological 
nights, not, as he carefully explained, that “ he cared for geology, but 
because he liked to hear the fellows fight.” But it fortunately 
happens that a few days after this last of Darwin’s great field-days, 
at the Geological Society, Lyell, in a friendly letter to his father-in- 

’ L, L, I. p. 286. 

* The Life and Letters of the Reverend Adam Sedgwick, Vol. i p. 484, Cambridge, 1890. 
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law, Leonard Homer, wrote a very lively account of the pro- 
ceedings while his impressions were still fresh ; and this gives us an 
excellent idea of the character of these discussions. 

Neither Sedgwick nor Buckland were present on this occasion, 
but we can imagine how they would have chastised their two “ erring 
pupils’’ — more in sorrow than in anger— had they been there. 
Greenough, too, was absent — possibly unwilling to countenance even 
by his presence such outrageous doctrines. 

Darwin, after describing the great earthquakes which he had 
experienced in South America, and the evidence of their connection 
with volcanic outbursts, proceeded to show that earthquakes originated 
in fractures, gradually formed in the earth’s crust, and were ac- 
companied by movements of the land on either side of the fracture. 
In conclusion he boldly advanced the view “ that continental eleva- 
tions, and the action of volcanoes, are phenomena qow in progress, 
caused by some great but slow change in the interior of the earth ; 
and, therefore, that it might be anticipated, that the foraiation of 
mountain chains is likewise in progress : and at a rate which may 
be judged of by either actions, but most clearly by the growth of 
volcanoes 

Ly ell’s account^ of the discussion was as follows : “In support of 
my heretical notions,” Darwin “ opened upon De la Beche, Phillips 
and others his whole battery of the earthquakes and volcanos of the 
Andes, and argued tlTat spaces at least a thousand miles long were 
simultaneously subject to earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, and 
that the elevation of the Pampas, Patagonia, &c., all depended on 
a common cause ; also that the greater the contortions of strata in 
a mountain chain, the smaller must have been each separate and 
individual movement of that long series which was necessary to 
upheave the chain. Had they been more violent, he contended that 
the subterraneous fluid matter would have gushed ‘>at and over- 
flowed, and the strata would have been blown up and annihilated^ 
He therefore introduces a cooling of one small underground injection, 
and then the pumping in of other lava, or porphyry, or granite, into 
the previously consolidated and first-formed mass of igneous rock^ 
When he had done his description of the reiterated strokes of his 
volcanic pump, De la Beche gave us a long oration about the impossi- 
bility of strata of the Alps, &c., remaining flexible for such a time as 

^ Proc. Geol. Soc. Vol. ii. pp. 054 — 60 

* Life, Letters and Journals of Sir Chailes Lyell, Bart., edited by his sister-in-law, Mrs 
Lyell, Vol. n. pp. 40, 41 (Letter to Leonard Horner, 1838), 2 vols. London, 1881. 

® It is interesting to compare this with what Darwin wrote to Henslow seven years 
earlier, see p. 344. 

* Ideas somewhat similar to this suggestion have recently been levived by Dr See 
{Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. Vol. xlvii. 1908, p. 262). 
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they must have done, if they were to be tilted, convoluted, or over- 
turned by gradual small shoves. He never, however, explained his 
theory of original flexibility, and therefore I am as unable as ever to 
comprehend why flexibility is a quality so limited in time, 

Phillips then got up and pronounced a panegyric upon the 
Principles of Geology^ and although he still differed, thought the 
actual cause doctrine had been so well put, that it had advanced the 
science and formed a date or era, and that for centuries the two 
opposite doctrines would divide geologists, some contending for 
greater pristine forces, others satisfied, like Lyell and Darwin, with 
the same intensity as nature now employs. 

^'Fitton quizzed Phillips a little for the warmth of his eulogy, 
saying that he [Fitton] and others, who had Mr Lyell always with 
them, were in the habit of admiring and quarrelling with him every 
day, as one might do with a sister or cousin, whom one would only 
kiss and embrace fervently after a long absence. This seemed to be 
Mr Phillips’ case, coming up occasionally from the provinces. Fitton 
then finished this drollery by charging me with not having done 
justice to Hutton, who he said was for gradual elevation. 

“T replied, that most of the critics had attacked me for overrating 
Hutton, and that Playfair understood him as I did. 

“Wliewell concluded by considering Hopkins’ mathematical calcu- 
lations, to which DarwiTi had often referred. He also said that we 
ought not to try and make out what Hutton \<^ould have taught and 
thought, if he had known the facts which we now know.” 

It may l)e necessary to point out, in explanation of the above 
narrative, that while it was perfectly clear from Hutton’s rather 
obscure and involved writings that he advocated slow and giadual 
change on the earth’s surfact^j^ his frequent references to violent action 
aiid earthquakes led many — including Playfair, Lyell and Whewell — 
to believe that he held the changes going on in the earth’s interior to 
be of a catastrophic nature. Fitton, however, maintained that Hutton 
was consistently uniformitarian. Before the idea of the actual 
“flowing” of solid bodies under intense pressure had been grasped 
by geologists. Do la Beche, like Playfair before him, maintained that 
the bending and folding of rocks must have been effected before their 
complete consolidation. 

In concluding his account of this memorable discussion, Lyell 
adds : “ I was much struck with the different tone in which my 
gradual causes was treated by all, even including De la Beche, from 
that which they experienced in the same room four years ago, when 
Buckland, De la Beche (?), Sedgwick, Whewell, and some others 
treated them with as much ridicule as was consistent with politeness 
in my presence.” 
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This important paper was, in spite of its theoretical character, 
published in Ml in the Tramactiom of the Geological Society 
(Ser. 2, Vol. V. pp, 601 — 630), It did not however appear till 1840, 
and possibly some changes may have been made in it during the long 
interval between reading and printing. During the year 1839, Darwin 
continued his regular attendance at the Council meetings, but there 
is no record of any discussions in which he may have taken par^., and 
he contributed no papers himself to the Society. At the beginning 
of 1840, he was re-elected for the third time as Secretary, but the 
results of failing health are indicated by the circumstance that, only 
at one meeting early in the session, was he able to attend the Council 
At the beginning of the next session (Feb. 1841) Bunbury suc- 
ceeded him as Secretary, Darwin still remaining on the Council. 
It may be regarded as a striking indication of the esteem in which 
he was held by his fellow geologists, that Darwin remained on the 
Council for 14 consecutive years down to 1849, though his attendances 
were in some years very few. In 1843 and 1844 he was a Vice- 
president, but after his retirement at the beginning of 1850, he never 
again accepted re-nomination. He continued, however, to contribute 
papers to the Society, as we shall sec, down to the end of 1862. 

Although Darwin early became a. member of the Geological 
Dining Club, it is to l>e feared that he scarcely found himself in 
a congenial atmosphere at those somewhat hilarious gatherings, 
where the hardy wieftlcrs of the hammer not only drank port — and 
plenty of it — but wound up their meal with a mixture of Scotch ale 
and soda water, a drink which, as reminiscent of the “field,” was 
regarded as especially appropriate to geologists. Even after the 
meetings, which followed the dinners, they reassembled for suppers, 
at which geological dainties, like “ pter/>dactyle pie” figured in the 
bill of fare, and fines of bumpers were inflicted on those who talked 
the “ologies.” 

After being present at a fair numl)er of meetings in 1837 and 8, 
Darwin’s attendances at the Club fell ofl’to two in 1839, and by 1841 
he had ceased to be a member. In a letter to Lyell on Dec. 2nd, 1841, 
Leonard Homer wrote that the day before “At the Council, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing Darwin again in his place and looking well. 
He tried the last evening meeting, but found it too much, but I hojK? 
before the end of the season he will find himself e(pial to that also. 
I hail Darwin’s recovery as a vast gain to science.” Darwin’s probably 
last attendance, this time as a guest, was in 1851, when Horner again 
wrote to Lyell, “Charles Darwin was at the Geological Society’s Club 
yesterday, where he had not been for ten years — remarkably well, 
and grown quite stout I” 

^ Memoirs of Leonard Homer (privately printed), Vol. ii. pp. 39 and 195. 
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It may be interesting to note that at the somewhat less lively 
diniiig Club — the Philosophical — ^in the founding of which his friends 
Lyell and Hooker had taken so active a part, Darwin found himself 
more at home, and he was a frequent attendant — in spite of his 
residence being at Down — from 1853 to 1864. He even made 
contributions on scientific questions after these dinners. In a letter 
to Hooker he states that he was deeply interested in the reforms 
of the Royal Society, which the Club was founded to promote. He 
says also that he had arranged to come to town every Club day “ and 
then my head, I think, will allow me on an average to go to every 
other meeting. But it is grievous how often any change knocks me up\” 

Of the years 1837 and 1838 Darwin himself says they were “ the 
most active ones which I ever spent, though I was occasionally 
unwell, and so lost some time.... I also went a little into society^.” 
But of the four years from 1839 to 1842 he has to confess sadly 
“I did less scientific work, though I worked as hard as I could, 
than during any other equal length of time in my life. This was 
owing to frequently recurring unwellness, and to one long and serious 
illness^” 

Darwin’s work at the Geological Society did not by any means 
engage the whole of his energies, during the active yeai’s 1837 and 
1838. In June of the latter year, leaving town in somewhat bad 
health, he found himself at Edinburgh again, and engaged in ex- 
amining the Salisbury Craigs, in a very different spirit to that excited 
by Jameson’s discourse*. Proceeding to the Highlands he then had 
eight days of hard work at the famous “ Parallel Roads of Glen Roy,” 
being favoured with glorious weather. 

He says of the writing of the pai>er on the subject — the only 
memoir contributed by Dar^n to the Royal Society, to which he had 
been recently elected — that il was “one of the most difficult and 
instructive tasks I was ever engaged on.” The paper extends to 
40 quarto pages and is illustrated by two plates. Though it is full of 
the records of careful observation and acute reasoning, yet the theory 
of marine beaches which he propounded was, as he candidly admitted 
in after years altogether wrong. The alternative lake-theory he 
found himself unable to accept at the time, for he could not under- 
stand how barriers could be formed at successive levels across the 
valleys ; and until the following year, when the existence of great 
glaciers in the district was proved by the researches of Agassiz,* 
Buckland and others, the difficulty appeared to him an insuperable 
one. Although Darwin said of this paper in after years that it “ was 
a great failure and I am ashamed of it ” — ^yet he retained his interest 

» L. L. II. pp. 42, 43. 3 L. L. i. pp. 67, 68. » L. L. i. p. 69. 

< L. L. I. p. 290. e M. L. ii. p. 188. 
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in the question ever afterwards, and he says “my error has been 
a good lesson to me never to trust in science to the principle of 
exclusion 

Although Darwin had not realised in 1838 that large parts of the 
British Islands had been occupied by great glaciers, he had by no 
means failed while in South America to recognise the importance of 
ice-action. His observations, as recorded in his Journal, on glaciers 
coming down to the sea-level, on the west coast of South America, 
in a latitude corresponding to a much lower one than that of the 
British Islands, profoundly inte’*e8ted geologists ; and the same work 
contains many valuable notes on the boulders and unstratified lieds in 
South America in which they were included. 

But in 1840 Agassiz read his startling paper on the evidence of 
the former existence of glaciers in the British Islands, and this was 
followed by Buckland’s memoir on the same subject. On April 14, 
1841, Darwin contributed to the Geological Society his imi>ortant 
paper On the Distribution of Erratic Boulders and the Contem- 
poraneous Urntratifexl Deposits of South America, a paper full of 
suggestiveness for those studying the glacial deposits of this country. 
It was published in the Transaetions in 1842. 

The description of traces of glacial action in North Wales, by 
Buckland, api)ear8 to have greatly excited the interest of Darwin. 
With Sedgwick he had, in 1831, worked at the stratigraphy of that 
district, but neither of them had noticed the very interesting surface 
features I Darwin was able to make a journey to North Wales in 
June, 1842 (alas! it was his last effort in field-geology) and as a result 
he published his most able and convincing paper on the subject in 
the September number of the PhiJmophical Magazine for 1842. 
Thus the mystery of the bell-stone was^at last solved and Darwin, 
writing many years afterwards, said “ 1 felt the keenest delight when 
1 first read of the action of icebergs in tninsporting boulders, and 
I gloried in the progress of Geology®.” To the Geographical Journal 
he had sent in 1839 a note “On a Rock seen on an Icel)erg in 
16'’ S. Latitude.” For the subject of ice-action, indeed, Darwin 
retained the greatest interest to the end of his life^. 

In 1846, Darwin read two papers to the Geological Society 
On the dust tvhich falls on vessels in the Atlantic, and On the 
Geology of the Falkland Islands ; in 1848 he contributed a note 
on the transport of boulders from lower to higher levels ; and in 
1862 another note on the thickness of the Pampean formation, as 
shown by recent borings at Buenos Ayres. An account of the 
British Fossil Lepadidae read in 1850, was withdrawn by him. 

I M L ii. pp. 171—93. ^ L. L. i. p. 68. 

3 L. L. I. p. 41. * M, L. II. pp. 148—71. 
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At the end of 1836 Darwin had settled himself in lodgings in 
Fitzwilliam Street, Cambridge, and devoted three months to the 
work of unpacking his specimens and studying his collection of rocks. 
The pencilled notes on the Manuscript Catalogue in the Sedgwick 
Museum enable us to realise his mode of work, and the diligence 
with which it was carried on. The letters M and H, indicate the 
assistance he received from time to time from Professor Miller, 
the crystallographer, and from his friend Henslow. Miller not 
only measured many of the crystals submitted to him, but 
evidently taught Darwin to use the reflecting goniometer himself 
with considerable success. The ‘‘book of measurements’' in which 
the records were kept, appears to have been lost, but the pencilled 
notes in the catalogue show how thoroughly the work was done. 
The letter R attached to some of the numbers in the catalogue 
evidently refers to the fact that they were submitted to Mr Trenham 
Reeks (who analysed some of his specimens) at the Geological Survey 
(piarters in Craig’s Court. This was at a later date when Darwin was 
writing the Volcanic Islands and South Aineilca, 

It was about the month of March, 1837, that Darwin completed 
this work upon his rocks, and also the unpacking and distribution 
of his fossil bones and other specimens. We have seen that November, 
1832, must certainly be regarded as the date when he first realised 
the important fact that the fossil mammals of the Pampean formation 
were all closely related to the existing formfc in South America ; 
while October, 1835, was, as undoubtedly, the date when the study of 
the birds and other forms of life in the several islands of the Galapagos 
Islands gave him his second impulse towards abandoning the prevalent 
view of the immutability of species. When then in his pocket-book 
for 1837 Darwin wrote the (^ften (quoted i)assage : “In July opened 
first note-book on Transmutation of Species. Had been greatly 
struck from about the month of previous March on character of 
South American fossils, and species on Galapagos Archipelago. 
These facts (especially latter), origin of all my views V’ it is clear 
that he must refer, not to his first inception of the idea of evolution, 
but to the flood of recollections, the reawakening of his interest in 
the subject, which could not fail to result from the sight of his 
specimens and the reference to his notes. 

Except during the summer vacation, when he was visiting his 
father and uncle, and with the latter making his first observations 
upon the work of earthworms, Darwin was busy with his arrange- 
ments for the publication of the five volumes of the Zoology of the 
Beagle and in getting the necessary financial aid from the goveni- 
ment for the preparation of the plates. He was at the same time 

^ L. L. I. p. 276. 
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preparing his Journal for publication. During the years 1837 to 
1843, Darwin worked intermittently on the volumes of Zoology, all of 
which he edited, while he wrote introductions to those by Owen and 
Waterhouse and supplied notes to the others. 

Although Darwin says of his Journal that the preparation of the 
book “ was not hard work, as my MS. Journal had \)een written with 
care.” Yet from the time that he settled at 36, Great Marlborough 
Street in March, 1837, to the following November he was occupied 
with this book. He tells us that the account of his scientific 
observations was added at this ^ime. The work was not published 
till March, 1839, when it appeared as the third volume of the 
Narrative of the Snrveyimj Voyages of U.M. Ships Adventure 
and Beagle hetiveeu the years 1826 and 1836. The book was 
probably a long time in the press, for there are no less than 20 pages 
of addenda in small print. Even in this, its first form, the work 
is remarkable for its freshness and charm, and excited a great 
amount of attention and interest. In addition to matters treated 
of in greater detail in his other works, there are many geological 
notes of extreme value in this volume, such as his account of 
lightning tubes, of the organisms found in dust, and of the obsidian 
bombs of Australia. 

Having thus got out of hand a number of preliminary duties, 
Darwin was ready to set to work upon the three volumes which were 
designed by him to constitute The Geology of the Voyage of the Beagle. 
The first of these was to be on The Structure and Distribution of Coral- 
reefs. He commenced the writing of the book on October 5, 1838, 
and the last proof was corrected on May 6, 1842. Allowing for the 
freipient inteiTuptioiis through illness, Darwin estimated that it cost 
him twenty months of hard work. 

Darwin has related how his theof> of Cbral leefs was begun 
in a more “deductive spirit” than any of his other work, for in 
1834 or 1835 it “ was thought out on the w est coast of South America, 
before I had seen a true coral-reeD.” The final chai)ter in Lyell’s 
second volume of the Principles was devoted to the subject of Coral- 
reefs, and a theory was suggested to account for the peculiar 
phenomena of “atolls.” Darwin at once saw the difficulty of accei>ting 
the view that the numerous and diverse atolls all represent submerged 
volcanic craters. His own work had for two years been devoted to 
the evidence of land movements over great areas in South America, 
and thus he was led to announce his theory of subsidence to account 
for barrier and encircling reefs as well as atolls. 

Fortunately, during his voyage across the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, in his visit to Australia and his twelve days’ hard work at 
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Keeling Island, he had opportunities for putting his theory to the test 
of observation. 

On his return to England, Darwin appears to have been greatly 
surprised at the amount of interest that his new theory excited. 
Urged by Lyell, he read to the Geological Society a paper on the 
subject, as we have seen, with as little delay as possible, but this 
pajxjr was “ withdrawn by permission of the Council.” An abstract 
of three pages however appeared in the Proceedings of the Geological 
Society'^, A full account of the observations and the theory was 
given in the Journal (1839) in the 40 pages devoted to Keeling 
Island in particular and to Coral formations generally I 

It will be readily understood what an amount of labour the book 
on Coral reefs cost Darwin when we reflect on the number of charts, 
sailing directions, narratives of voyages and other works which, with 
the friendly assistance of the authorities at the Admiralty, lie had 
to consult before he could draw up his sketch of the nature and 
distribution of the reefs, and this was necessary before the theory, 
in all its important bearings, could he clearly enunciated- Very 
pleasing is it to read how Darwin, although arriving at a difierent 
conclusion to Lyell, shows, by quoting a very suggestive passage in 
the Prinxdples^ how the letter only just missed the true solution. 
This passage is cited, both in the Jour'nal and the volume on Coral- 
reefs. Lyell, as we have seen, received the new theory not merely 
ungrudgingly, but with the utmost enthusiasm. 

In 1849 Darwin was gratified by receiving the support of Dana, 
after his prolonged investigation in connection with the Exploring 
Expedition^, and in 1874 he prepared a second edition of his book, in 
which some objections which had been raised to the theory were 
answered. A third edition^ edited by Professor Bonney, appeared in 
1880, and a fourth (a reprint Of the first edition, with introduction by 
myself) in 1890. 

Although Professor Semper, in his account of the Pelew Islands, 
had suggested difficulties in the acceptance of Darwin’s theory, it was 
not till after the return of the Challenger expedition in 1875 that 
a rival theory was propounded, and somewhat heated discussions were 
raised as to the respective merits of the two theories. While geolo- 
gists have, nearly without exception, strongly supported Darwin’s 
views, the notes of dissent have come almost entirely from zoologists. 
At the height of the controversy unfounded charges of unfairness 
were made against Darwin’s supportei’s and the authorities of the 
Geological Society, but this unpleasant subject has been disposed of, 
once for all, by Huxley ^ 

^ Vol. II. pp. 552 — 554 (May 31, 1837). ® Journal (Ist edit,), pp. 439 — 69. 

^ Ist edit. Vol. II. p. 296. * M. L, n. pp 226 — 8. 

® Essays upon some Controverted Questions^ London, 1892, pp. 314 — 328 and 623 — 625. 
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The Coral-Reef Theory 

Darwin’s final and very characteristic utterance on the coral-reef 
controversy is found in a letter which he wrote to Professor 
Alexander Agassiz, May 5th, 1881 : less than a year before his 
death : “ If I am wrong, the sooner I am knocked on the head and 
annihilated so much the better. It still seems to me a marvellous 
thing that there should not have been much, and long-continued, sub- 
sidence in the beds of the great oceans. 1 wish that some doubly rich 
millionaire would take it into his head to have borings made in some 
of the Pacific and Indian atolls, and bring home cores for slicing 
from a depth of 500 or 000 feci^” 

Though the “ doubly rich millionaire ’ has not been forthcoming, 
the energy, in England, of Professor Sollas, and in New South Wales 
of Professor Anderson Stuart served to set on foot a project, which, 
aided at first by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and afterwards taken up jointly by the Royal Society, the 
New South Wales Government, and the Admiralty, has led to the 
most definite and conclusive results. 

Tire Committee appointed by the Royal Society to carry out the 
undertaking included representatives of all the views that had been 
put forward on the subject. The place for the cxi)eriment was, with 
the consent of every member of the Committee, selected by the late 
Admiral Sir W. J. Wliarton — who was not himself an adherent of 
Darwin’s views — and no one has ventured to suggest that his selec- 
tion, the splendid atoll 6*f Funafuti, was not a most judicious one. 

By the pluck and perseverence of Professor Sollas in the pre- 
liminary expedition, and of Professor T. Edgeworth David and his 
pupils, in subsequent investigations of the island, the rather difficult 
piece of work was brought to a highly satisfactory conclusion. The 
New South Wales Government lent boring apparatus and v^orkinen, 
and the Admiralty carried the expedition to its destination in a 
surveying ship which, under Captain (now Admiral) A, iVtostyn Field, 
made the most complete survey of the atoll and its surrounding seas 
that has ever been undertaken in the case of a coral formation 

After some failures and many interruptions, the boring wfis 
carried to the depth of 1114 feet, and the cores obtained were sent 
to England. Here the examination of the materials was fortunately 
undertaken by a zoologist of the highest repute, Dr G. J. Hinde — who 
has a wide experience in the study of organisms by sections— and he 
was aided at all points by specialists in the British Museum of 
Natural History and by other naturalists. Nor were the chemical 
and other problems neglected. 

The verdict arrived at, after tliis most exhaustive study of a series 
of cores obtained from depths twice as great as that thought 

1 L. L. III. p. 184. 
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necessary by Darwin, was as follows : — The whole of the cores are 
found to be built up of those organisms which are seen forming 
coral-reefs near the surface of the ocean — many of them evidently 
in situ; and not the slightest indication could be detected^ by 
chemical or microscxypic mea/ns, which suggested the proximity of 
non-calcaremis rochsj even in the loivest portionu brought up. 

But this was not all Professor David succeeded in obtaining the 
aid of a very skilful engineer from Australia, while the Admiralty 
allowed Commander F, C. D. Sturdee to take a surveying ship into the 
lagoon for further investigations. By very ingenious methods, and 
with great perseverance, two borings were put down in the midst of 
the lagoon to the depth of nearly 200 feet. The bottom of the 
lagoon, at the depth of 101 ^ feet from sea-level, was found to be 
covered with remains of the calcareous, green sea- weed Halimedaf 
mingled with many foraminifera ; but at a depth of 163 feet from the 
surface of the lagoon the boring tools encountered great masses of 
coral, which were proved from the fragments brought up to belong to 
species that live within at most 120 feet from the surface of the 
ocean, as admitted by all zoologists ^ 

Darwin’s theory, as is well known, is based on the fact that the 
temperature of the ocean at any considerable depth does not permit 
of the existence and luxuriant growth of the organisms that form 
the reefs. He himself estimated this limit of depth to be from 120 to 
130 feet; Dana, as an extreme, 130 feet; wliile the recent very pro- 
longed and successful investigations of Professor Alexander Agassiz 
in the Pacific and Indian Oceans lead him also to assign a limiting 
deptli of 130 feet; the effectwe^reeffomiing however, flourish- 

ing at a much smaller dej)th. Mr Stanley Gardiner gives for the 
most important reef-forming, corals depths between 30 and 90 feet, 
while a few are found as low as 120 feet or even 180 feet. 

It will thus be seen that the verdict of Funafuti is clearly and 
unmistakcably in favour of i>arwin’8 theory. It is true that some 
zoologists find a difficulty in realising a slow sinking of parts of the 
ocean floor, and have suggested new and alternative explanations: 
but geologists generally, accei)ting the proofs of slow upheaval in 
some areas — as shown by the admirable researches of Alexander 
Agassiz — consider that it is absolutely necessary to admit that this 
elevation is balanced by subsidence in other areas. If atolls and 
barrier-reefs did not exist we should indeed be at a great loss to 
frame a theory to account for their absence. 

After finishing his book on Coral-reefs, Darwin made his summer 
excursion to North Wales, and prepared his important memoir on 

^ The Atoll of Funafuti; Report of the Coral Reef Committee of the Royal Society ^ 
London, 1904. 
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the glaciers of that district : but by October (1842) we find him fairly 
settled at work upon the second volume of his Geology of tfte Beagle 
— Geological Ohservations on the Volcanic Islandsy visited during 
the Voyage of H.M.8. “Beagle” The whole of the year 1843 was 
devoted to this work, but he tells his friend Fox that he could 
manage only a couple of hours per day, and that not very regu- 
larly Darwin’s work on the various volcanic islands examined by 
him had given him the most intense pleasure, but the work of writing 
the book by the aid of his notes and specimens he found “uphill 
work,” especially as he feared tb ' book would not be read, “ even by 
geologists^.” 

As a matter of fact the work is full of the most interesting 
observations and valuable suggestions, and the three editions (or 
reprints) which have appeared have proved a most valuable addition 
to geological literature. It is not necessary to refer to the novel 
and often very striking discoveries described in this well-known 
work. The subsidence beneath volcanic vents, the enormous denuda- 
tion of volcanic cones reducing them to “basal wrecks,” the etfects 
of solfatarric action and the formation of various minerals in the 
cavities of rocks — all of these subjects find admirable illustration 
from his graphic descriptions. One of the .most important discussions 
in this volume is that dealing with the “ lamination ” of lavas as 
especially well seen in the rocks of Ascension. Jake Scrope, Darwin 
recognised the close aiFalogy between the structure of these rocks 
and those of metamorphic origin — a subject which he followed 
out in the volume Geological Observations on South America. 

Of course in these days, since the application of the microscope 
to the study of rocks in thin sections, Darwin’s nomenclature and 
descriptions of the petrological characters^of the lavas appear to us 
somewhat crude. But it happened that the Challeuger visited most 
of the volcanic islands described by Darwin, and thi specimens 
brought home were examined by the eminent petrologist Professor 
Renard. Renard was so struck with the work done by Darwin, 
under disadvantageous conditions, that he undertook a translation 
of Darwin’s work into French, and 1 cannot better indicate the 
manner in which the book is regarded by geologists than by quoting 
a passage from Renard’s preface. Referring to his own work in 
studying the rocks brought home by the Challenger'^, he says : 

“ Je dus, en me livrant h ces recherches, suivre ligne par ligne les 
divers chapitres des Observatiom gMogiques consacrees aux iles de 

^ L. L. I p 321. Loc cit. 

® Eenard’e descriptions of those locks are contained in the ChalUnqer ReporU. 
Mr Harker is supplementing these descriptions by a senos of petrological memoirs on 
Darwin’s specimens, the first of which appeared in the (ieoloyical Magazine for March, 
1907. 
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I’Atlantique, oblige que j’^tais de comparer d’une mani^re suivie lea 
r^ultata auxquels conduit avec ceux de Darwin, qui servaient 
de contrOle mea conatatations. Je ne tardai paa k ^prouver une vive 
admiration pour ce chercheur qui, aana autre appareil que la loupe, 
sans autre reaction que quelquea easais pyrognoatiquea, plua rarement 
quelquea meaurea au goniom^tre, parvenait 5, diacerner la nature dea 
agr^gata miiu^ralogiquea lea plua complexea et lea plua vari^a. Ce 
coup d’oeil qui aavait embraaser de ai vaatea horizona, p4n6tre ici 
profond^ment toua lea ddtaila lithologiquea. Avec quelle 8<iret6 et 
quelle exactitude la structure et la comiK)sition dea roches ne sont- 
ellea paa d^termin^ea, I’origine de cea masses min^ralca d^duite et 
confirmee par I’^tude compar^e dea manifestations volcaniques 
d’autrea regions ; avec quelle science lea relations entre lea faita 
qu’il d^couvre et ceux aignal^s ailleura par aes devanciera ne sont- 
elles pas ^tablies, et comme voici 6branl^ea lea hypotheses r^gnantes, 
admisea aans preuvea, celles, par exemple, dea cratbrea de aouieve- 
merit et de la differenciation radicale dea phenomenea plutoniques et 
volcaniques ! Ce qui acheve de dormer k ce livre un incomparable 
inerite, ce aont lea id^ea nouvellea qui a’y trouvent en germe et 
jetees li\ comme au hasard ainsi qu’un auperflu d’abonclance in- 
tellectuclle inepuiaable^” * 

While engaged in his study of banded lavas, Darwin was struck 
with the analogy of their structure with that of glacier ice, and a 
note on the subject, in the form of a letter' addressed to Professor 
J. 1). Forbes, was published in the Proceedings of the Roijal Society 
of Edinhurgh‘\ 

From April, 1832, to September, 1835, Darwin had been occupied 
in examining the coast or making inland journeys in the interior of the 
South American continent., Thus while eighteen months were devoted, 
at the beginning and end of the voyage to the study of volcanic islands 
and coral-reefa, no less than thr-ee and a half years were given to 
South American geology. The heavy task of dealing with the notes 
and specimens accumulated during that long period was left by 
Darwin to the last. Finishing the Volcanic Islands on February 
14th, 1844, he, in July of the same year, commenced the preparation 
of two important works which engaged him till near the end of the 
year 1846. The first was his Geological Observations on South 
America, the second a recast of his Jourmd, published under the 
short title of A Natnralist's Voyage round the World. 

The first of these works contains an immense amount of iiiforma> 
tion collected by the author under great difficulties and not un- 
frequently at considerable risk to life and health. No sooner had 

’ Obsei rations GSologtques sur Ics ties Volcaniques , PariB, 1902, pp vi , vu. 

a Vol. II. (1844-5), pp 17. 18. 
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Darwin landed in South America than two sets of phenomena power- 
fully arrested his attention. The first of these was the occurrence of 
great masses of red mud containing bones and shells, which afforded 
striking evidence that the whole continent had shared in a series of 
slow and gradual hut often interrupted movements. The second 
related to the great masses of crystalline rocks which, underlying 
the muds, cover so great a part of the continent. Darwin, almost as 
soon as he landed, was struck by the circumstance that the direction, 
as shown by his compass, of the prominent features of these great 
crystalline rock-masses — their cleavage, master-joints, foliation and 
pegmatite veins — was the same as the orientation described by 
Humboldt (whose works he had so carefully studied) on the west 
of the same great continent. 

The first five chapters of the book on South America were devoted 
to formations of recent date and to the evidence collected on the 
east and west coasts of the continent in regard to those grand earth - 
movements, some of which could be shown to have been accompanied 
by earthquake-shocks. The fossil bones, which had given him the 
first hint concerning the mutability of species, had by this time been 
studied and described by comparative anatomists, and Darwin was 
able to elaborate much more fully the important conclusion that the 
existing fauna of South America has a close analogy with that of the 
period immediately preceding our own. 

The remaining three chapters of the book dealt with the meta- 
morphic and pi u tonic rocks, and in them Darwin announced his 
important conclusions concerning the relations of cleavage and folia- 
tion, and on the close analogy of the latter structure with the banding 
found in rock-masses of igneous origin. With respect to the first of 
these conclusions, he received the powerful support of Daniel Sharpe, 
who in the years 1852 and 1854 published two pay)er8 on the 
structure of the Scottish Highlands, supplying striking confirmation 
of the correctness of Darwiu^s views. Although Darwin’s and Sharpe’s 
conclusions were contested by Murchison and other geologists, they 
are now universally accepted. Tn his theory concerning the origin 
of foliation, Darwin had been to some extent anticipated by Scrope, 
but he supplied many facts and illustrations leading to the gradual 
acceptance of a doctrine which, when first enunciated, was treated 
with neglect, if not with contempt. 

The whole of this volume on South American geology is crowded 
with the records of patient observations and suggestions of the 
greatest value ; but, as Darwin himself saw, it was a book for the 
working geologist and “ caviare to the general^’ Its author, indeed, 
frequently expressed his sense of the “dryness” ot the book; he 
even says “ I long hesitated whether I would publish it or not, and 
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he wrote to Leonard Homer “lam astonished that you should have 
had the coumge to go right through my book\” 

Fortunately the second book, on which Darwin was engaged at 
this time, was of a very different character. His Jommalj almost as 
he had written it on board ship, with facts and observations fresh in 
his mind, had been published in 1839 and attracted much attention. 
In 1845 , he says, “ 1 took much pains in correcting a new edition,'* 
and the work which was commenced in April, 1845 , was not 
finished till August of that year. The volume contains a history of 
the voyage with “ a sketch of those observations in Natural History 
and Geology, which I think will possess some interest for the general 
reader.” It is not necessary to speak of the merits of this scientific 
classic. It became a great favourite with the general public — having 
passed through many editions — it was, moreover, translated into a 
number of different languages. Darwin was much gratified by these 
evidences of popularity, and naively remarks in his Autobiography^ 
“ The success of this my first literary child tickles iny vanity more 
than that of any of my other books^” — and this was written after the 
Origin of Species had become famous ! 

In Darwin’s letters there arc many evidences that his labours 
during these ten years devoted to the working out of the geological 
results of the voyage often made many demands on his patience and 
indomitable courage. Most geologists have ^experience of the con- 
trast between the pleasures felt when wielding the hammer in the 
field, and the duller labour of plying the pen in the study. But in 
Darwin’s case, innumerable interruptions from sickness and other 
causes, and the oft-deferred hope of reaching the end of his task were 
not the only causes operating to make the work irksome. The great 
project, which was destined to become the crowning achievement of 
his life, was now gnidually assuming more definite shape, and absorb- 
ing more of his time and energies. 

Nevertheless, during all this period, Darwin so far regarded his 
geological pursuits as his proper “work,” that attention to other 
matters was always spoken of by him as “ indulging in idleness.” If 
at the end of this period the world had sustained the great misfortune 
of losing Darwin by death before the age of forty — and several times 
that event seemed only too probable — he might have been remem- 
bered only as a very able geologist of most advanced views, and 
a traveller who had written a scientific narrative of more than or- 
dinary excellence ! 

The completion of the Geology of the Beagle and the preparation 
of a revised narrative of the voyage mark the termination of that 

1 M, L, II. p. 221. 2 L, L. I. p. 80. 
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period of fifteen years of Darwin’s life during which geological studies 
were his principal occupation. Henceforth, though his interest in 
geological questions remained ever keen, biological problems engaged 
more and more of his attention to the partial exclusion of geology. 

The eight years from October, 1846, to October, 1864, were 
mainly devoted to the preparation of his two important monograplis 
on the recent and fossil Cirripedia. Apart from the value of his 
description of the tossil forms, this work of Darwin’s had an im- 
portant influence on the progress of geological science. Up to that 
time a practice liad prevailed for the student of a particular 
geological fonnation to take up the description of the plant and 
animal remains in it — ofter. witiiout having anything more than a 
rudimentary knowledge of the living forms corresponding to them. 
Darwin in his monograph gave a very admirable illustration of the 
enormous advantage to be gained — alike for biology and geology — 
by undertaking the study of the living and fossil forms of a natural 
group of organisms in connection with one another. Of the advantage 
of these eight years of work to Darwin himself, in preparing for the 
great task lying before him, Huxley has expressed a very strong 
opinion indeed ^ 

But during these eight years of “species work,” Darwin found 
opportunities for not a few excursions into the field of geology. He 
occasionally attended the Geological Society, and, as we have already 
seen, read several pajicrs there during this period. Ilis friend, 
Dr Hooker, then acting as botanist to the Geological Survey, was 
engaged in studying the Carboniferous flora, and many discussions 
on Palaeozoic plants and on the origin of coal took place at this 
period. On this last subject he felt the deepest interest and told 
Hooker, “I shall never rest easy in Down churchyard without the 
problem be solved by some one before I die^. ' 

As at all times, conversations and letters with Lyell on every 
branch of geological science continued with unabated vigour, and in 
spite of the absorbing character of the work on the Cirripedes, time 
was found for all. In 1849 his friend Herschel induced him to supply 
a chapter of forty pages on Geology to the Admiralty Manmd of 
Scientific Enquiry which he was editing. This is Darwin’s single 
contribution to books of an “ educational ” kind. It is remarkable 
for its clearness and simplicity and attention to minute details. It 
may be read by the student of Darwin’s life with much interest, for 
the directions he gives to an explorer are without doubt those which 
he, as a self-taught geologist, proved to be serviceable during his life 
on the Beagle. 

On the completion of the Cirripede volumes, in 1854, Darwin was 

» L. L. II. pp. 247-48. “ M. L. i. pp. 63, 64. 
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able to grapple with the immense pile of MS. notes which he had 
accumulated on the species question. The first sketch of 35 pages 
(1842), had been enlarged in 1844 into one of 230 pages ^ ; but in 
1856 was commenced the work (never to be completed) which was 
designed on a scale three or four times more extensive than that 
on which the Origin of Species was in the end written. 

In drawing up those two masterly chapters of the Origiriy “ On 
the Imperfection of the Geological Record,” and “ On the Geological 
Succession of Organic Beings,” Darwin had need of all the ex- 
perience and knowledge he had been gathering during thirty years, 
the first half of which had been almost wholly devoted to geological 
study. The most enlightened geologists of the day found much that 
was new, and still more that was startling from the manner of its 
presentation, in these wonderful essays. Of Darwin’s own sense of the 
importance of the geological evidence in any presentation of his 
theory a striking proof will be found in a passage of the touching 
letter to his wife, enjoining the publication of his sketch of 1844. 
“In case of my sudden death,” he wrote, the editor must be a 
geologist as well as a naturalist^” 

In spite of the numerous and valuable palaeontological discoveries 
made since the publication of The Origin of SpecieSy the importance 
of the first of these two geological chapters is as great as ever. It 
still remains true that “ Those who believe that the geological record 
is in any degi'ee perfect, will at once reject the theory ” — as indeed 
they must reject any theory of evolution. The striking passage with 
which Darwin concludes this chapter — in which he compares the 
record of the rocks to the much mutilated volumes of a human 
history — remains as apt an illustration as it did when first written. 

And the second geological chapter, on the Succession of Organic 
Beings — though it has been strengthened in a thousand ways, by the 
discoveries concerning the pedigrees of the horse, the elephant and 
many other aberrant types, though new light has been thrown even 
on the origin of great groups like the mammals, and the gymnosperms, 
though not a few fresh links have been discovered in the chains of 
evidence, concerning the order of appearance of new forms of life 
— ^we would not wish to have re-written. Only the same line of 
argument could be adopted, though with innumerable fresh illus- 
trations. Those who reject the reasonings of this chapter, neither 
would they be persuaded if a long and complete succession of 
“ ancestral forms ” could rise from the dead and pass in procession 
before them. 

1 [The first draft of the Origin is being prepared for Press by Mr Francis Darwin 
and will be published by the Cambridge University Press this year (1909). A. C. S.] 

2 L. L. II. pp. 16, 17. 
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Geological Chapters in the “ Origin ” 

Among the geological discussions, which so frequently occupied 
Darwin's attention during the later years of his life, there was one 
concerning which his attitude seemed somewhat remarkable — I aUude 
to his views on “the permanence of Continents and Ocean-basins/’ 
In a letter to Mr Mellard Reade, written at the end of 1880, he wrote : 
“On the whole, I lean to the side that the continents have since 
Cambrian times occupied approximately their present positions. 
But, as I have said, the question seems a difficult one, and the 
more it is discussed the bett#^r^’' Since this was written, the im- 
portant contribution to the subject by the late Dr W. T. Blanford 
(himself, like Darw in, a naturalist and geologist) has appeared in an 
address to the Geological Society in 1890 ; and many discoveries, like 
that of Dr Woolnough in Fiji, have led to considerable qualifications 
of the generalisation that all the islands in the great ocean are 
wholly of volcanic or coral origin. 

1 remember once expressing surprise to Darwin that, after the 
views wffiich he had originated concerning the existence of areas of 
elevation and others of subsidence in the Pacific Ocean, and in face 
of the admitted difficulty of accounting for the distribution of certain 
terrestrial animals and plants, if the land and sea areas had been 
permanent in position, he still maintairted that theory. Looking at 
me with a whimsical smile, he said : “ I have seen many of my old 
friends make fools of fhemselves, by putting forward new theoretical 
views or revising old ones, after they were sixty years of age ; so, 
long ago, I determined that on reaching that age I would write 
nothing more of a speculative character." 

Though Darwin’s letters and conversations on geology during these 
later years were the chief manifestations of the interest he preserved 
in his “old love,” as he continued to calHt, yet iu the sunset of that 
active life a gleam of the old enthusiasm for geolog}’ broke forth once 
more,’ There caii be no doubt that Darwin’s inability to occupy 
himself with field-work proved an insuperable difficulty to, any 
attempt on his part to resume active geological research. But, as 
is shown by the series of charming volumes on plant-life, Darwin had 
found compensation in making patient and persevering experiment 
take the place of enterprising and exact observation ; and there was 
one direction in which he could indulge the “old love” by employment 
of the new faculty. 

We have seen that the earliest memoir written by Darwin, which 
was published in full, was a paper On the Formation of Movld 
which was read at the Geological Society on November Ist, 1837, but 
did not appear in the Transaetions of the Society till 1840, where it 
occupied four and a half quarto pages, including some supplementary 
» M. L. 11. p. 147 
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mititer, obtained later, and a 'food^txt. !Piis little paper was eenined 
to obsmatiims .made in his unde’s fields ip Stajffordshire, where 
burnt day, dtiders, and sand were found to be buried under a layer 
of bkok earth, evidently brought fiom below by earthworms, at^ to a 
recital of similar focts from Scotland obtained through the a^ncy Of 
Lyell. The subsequent history of Darwin’s work on this question 
aiPords a striking example of the tenacity of purpose with which 
he continued his inquiries on any subject that interested him. 

In 1842, as soon as he was settled at Down, he began a series of 
observations on a foot-path and in his fields, that continued with 
mtermissions during his whole life, and he extended his inquiries 
from time to time to the neighbouring parks of Knole and Holwood. 
In 1844 we find him making a communication to the Gardmer's 
Chronide on the subject. About 1870, his attention to the question 
was stimulated by the circumstance that his niece (Miss L. Wedgwood) 
undertook to collect and weigh the worm-casts thrown up, during a 
whole year, on measured squares selected for the purpose, at Leith 
Hfil Place. He also obtained information from Professor Ramsay con- 
cerning observations made by him on a pavement near his house in 
1871. Darwin at this time began to realise the great importance of 
the action of worms to the archaeologist. At an earlier date he appears 
to have obtained some information concerning articles found buried on 
the battle-field of Shrewsbury, and the old Ronjan town of Uriconium, 
near his early home; between 1871 and 1878 Mr (afterwards Lord) 
Pan’er carried on a series of investigations at the Roman Villa dis- 
covered on his land at Abinger ; Darwin’s son William examinid fe^^ 
his father the evidence at Beaulieu Abbey, Brading, Stonehenge 
and other localities in the neighlK)urhood of his home , his sona 
Francis and Horace were* enlisted to make similar inquiries 
Chideock and Silchester ; while Francis Galton contributed iebcts 
noticed in his walks in Hyde Park. By correspondence witlf Fritz 
MfiUer and Dr Ernst, Darwin obtained information concerning the 
worm-casts found in South America ; from Dr Kreft those of Australia ; 
«UmJ from Mr Scott and Dr (afterwards Sir George) King, those of 
India; the last-named correspondent also supplied him with much 
valuable information obtained in the South of Europe. Help too 
was obtained from the memoirs on Earthworms published by Perrier 
in 1874 and van Hensen in 1877, while Professor Ray Lankester^ 
supplied important facts with regard to their anatomy. 

When therefore the series of interesting monographs on plant- 
life had been completed, Darwin set to work in bi^giqg the in- 
formation that he had gradually accumulated during forty-fbiy* years 
to bear on the sufyect of his early paper. He also utili^ the skill 
and ingenuity he had acquired in botanical work to aid in the 
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elucidation of many of the difficulties that presented themselyes, 
I well remember a visit which I paid to Down at this period. At the 
side of the little study stood flower-pots containing earth with worms, 
and, without interrupting our conversation, Darwin would fh)m time 
to time lift the glass plate Covering a pot to watch what was going 
on. Occasionally, with a humourous smile, he would murmur some- 
thing about a book in another room, and slip away; returning 
shortly, without the book but with unmistakeable signs of having 
visited the snuff-jar outside. After working about a year at the 
worms, he was able at the end of 1881 to publish the charming little 
book — The Formation of Vegetable Mould through tlie Actwn qf 
Worms, with Observations on their Habits. This was the last of his 
books, and its reception by reviewers and the public alike afforded 
the patient old worker no little gratification. Darwin’s scientific 
career, which had begun with geological research, most appropriately 
ended with a return to it. 

It has been impossible to sketch the origin and influence of 
Darwin’s geological work without, at almost every step, referring to 
the part played by Lyell and the Principles of Geology. Haeckel, 
in the chapters on Lyell and Darwin in his History of Creation, and 
Huxley in his striking essay On tl^e •Reception of the Origin of 
Species^ have both strongly insisted on the fact that the Origin of 
Darwin was a necessap^ corollary to the Principles of Lyell. 

It is true that, in an earlier essay, Huxley had spoken of the 
doctrine of Uniforrnitarianisin as being, in a certain sense, opposed 
to that of Evolution^; but in his later years he took up a very 
different and more logical position, and maintained that “ Consistent 
uniformitarianism postulates evolution as much in the organic as in 
the inorganic world. The origin of a 4iew species by other than 
ordinary agencies would be a vastly greater ‘ catastrophe ’ than any 
of those which Lyell successfully eliminated from sober geological 
speculation®.” 

Huxley’s admiration for the Principles of Geology, and his con- 
viction of the greatness of the revolution of thought brought about 
by Lyell, was almost as marked as in the case of Darwin hiraselfr. He 
felt, however, as many others have done, that in one respect the 
very success of Lyell’s masterpiece has been the reason why its 
originality and influence have not been so fully recognised as they 
deserved to be. Written as the book was before its author had 

^ L.L.n. pp. 179—204. 

* Huxley’s Address to the Geological Society, 1869. Collected Estays, Vol. vni. p, 306, 
London, 1896. 

* L. L. n. p. 190. 

* See hlfl Essay on “ Science and Pseudo Science.” Collected Vol. v. p. 90, 

London, 1902. 
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arrived at the age of thirty, no less than eleven editions of the 
Principles were called for in his lifetime. With the most scrupulous 
care, Lyell, devoting all his time and energies to the task of collecting 
and sifting all evidence bearing on the subjects of his work, revised 
and re-revised it ; and as in each edition, eliminations, modifications, 
corrections, and additions were made, the book, while it increased in 
value as a storehouse of facts, lost much of its freshness, vigour and 
charm as a piece of connected reasoning. 

Darwin undoubtedly realised this when he wrote concerning the 
Principles^ “the first edition, my old true love, which I never 
deserted for the later editions Huxley once told me that when, 
in later life, he read the first edition, he was both surprised and 
delighted, feeling as if it were a new book to him I 

Darwin’s generous nature seems often to have made him ex- 
perience a fear lest he should do less than justice to his “ dear old 
master,” and to the influence that the Principles of Geology had in 
moulding his mind. In 1845 he wrote to Lyell, “ I have long wished, 
not so much for your sake, as for my own feelings of honesty, to 
acknowledge more plainly than by mere reference, how much I geo- 
logically owe you. Tliose authoi*s, however, who like you, educate 
people’s minds as well as teach them special facts, can never, I should 
think, have full justice done them except by posterity, for the mind 
thus insensibly improved can hardly perceive its own upward ascent® ” 
In another letter, to Leonard Horner, he says: “I always feel as 
if my books came half out of Lyell’s brain, and that I never 


^ M. L. II. p 222. 

^ I have before me a letter which lUustrates this feeling on Huxley’s part. He had 
lamented to me that he did not possess a copy of the first edition of the Principles, when, 
shoitly afterwaids, I picked up a difapidated copy on a bookstall ; this I had bound and 
sent to my old teacher and colleague His reply is characteristic : 


Mv Deah Judd, 


October 8, 1884. 


You could not have made me a more agreeable present than the copy of the first 
edition of Lyell, which 1 find on my table. I have never been able to meet with the 
book, and your copy is, as the old woman said of her Bible, “the best of books in the best 
of bindings.” 

Ever yours sincerely, 

T. H. I1UXI.EY. 


I cannot refrain from relating an incident which very strikingly exemplifies the affection 
for one another felt by Lyell and Huxley. In his last illness, when confined to his bed, 
Lyell heard that Huxley was to lecture at the Royal Institution on the “ Results of the 
Challenger expedition”, he begged me to attend the lecture and bring him an account 
of it. Happening to mention this to Huxley, he at once undertook to go to Lyell in 
my place, and he did so on the morning foUowmg his lecture I shall never forget 
the look of gratitude on the face of the invalid when he told me, shortly afterwards, 
how Huxley had sat by hia bedside and “repeated the whole lecture to him.” 

^ L. L. I. pp. 337—8. 
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acknowledge this sufficiently Darwin’s own most favourite book, 
the Narrative of the Voyage^ was dedicated to Lyell in glowing 
terms ; and in the Origin of Species he wrote of “ Lyell’s grand work 
on the Principles of Geology^ which the future historian will recognise 
as having produced a revolution in Natural Science.” “ Wliat glorious 
good that work has done ” he fervently exclaims on another occasion * 

To the very end of his life, as all who were in the habit of talking 
with Darwin can testify, this sense of his indebtedness to Lyell 
remained with him. In his Autobiography^ written in 1876, the 
year after Ly ell’s death, he spoke in the warmest terms of the value 
to him of the Principles while on the voyage and of the aid afforded 
to him by Lyell on his return to England^. But the year before his 
own death, Darwin felt constrained to return to the subject and to 
place on record a final appreciation — one as honourable to the writer 
as it is to his lost friend : 

“ I saw more of Lyell than of any other man, both before and 
after my marriage. His mind was characterised, as it ai)peared to 
me, by clearness, caution, sound judgment, and a good deal of 
originality. When I made any remark to him on (Geology, he never 
rested until he saw the whole case clearly, and often made me see it 
more clearly than I had done before. He would advance all possible 
objections to my suggestion, and even after these were exhausted 
would remain long dubious. A second characteristic was his hearty 
sympathy with the work of other scientific men.. . .His delight in science 
was ardent, and he felt the keenest interest in the future progress of 
mankind. He was very kind-hearted. . . .His candour was highly remark- 
able. He exhibited this by becoming a convert to the Descent theory, 
though he had gained much fame by opposing Lamarck’s views, and 
this after he had grown old.” 

^^The science of Geology is enormonily indebted to Lyell — more 
so, as I believe, tluin to any other man who eicr lived^!' 

Those who knew Lyell intimately will recognise the truth of the 
portrait drawn by his dearest friend, and I believe that posterity 
will endorse Darwin’s deliberate verdict concerning the value of his 
labours. 

It was my own good fortune, to be brought into close contact 
with these two great men during the later years of their life, 
and I may perhaps be permitted to put on record the impressions 
made upon me during friendly intercourse with botli. 

In some respects, there was an extraordinary resemblance in 
their modes and habits of thought, between Lyell and Darwin ; and 
this likeness was also seen in their modesty, their deference to the 


1 3f. L. II p. 117. 
•» JL. jL. I. p. 62. 


2 L. L. I. p. 342. 

* L. L, I. pp. 71 — 2 (the italics are mine). 
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opinion of younger men, their enthusiasm for science, their freedom 
from petty jealousies and their righteous indignation for what was 
mean and unworthy in others. But yet there was a difference. Both 
Lyell and Darwin were cautious, but perhaps Lyell carried his 
caution to the verge of timidity. I think Darwin possessed, and 
Lyell lacked, what I can only describe by the theological term, 
“faith — the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” Both had been constrained to feel that the immutability 
of species could not be maintained. Both, too, recognised the fact 
that it would be useless to proclaim this conviction, unless prepared 
with a satisfactory alternative to what Huxley called “ the Miltonic 
hypothesis.” But Darwin’s conviction was so far vital and operative 
that it sustained him while working unceasingly for twenty-two 
years in collecting evidence bearing on the (piestion, till at last he 
was in the position (jf being able to justify that conviction to others. 

And yet Lyell’s attitude — and that of Hooker, which was very 
similar — proved of inestimable service to science, as Darwin often 
acknowledged. One of the greatest merits of the Origin of Species 
is that so many difiiculties and objections are anticipated and fairly 
met; and this was to a great extent the result of the persistent 
and very candid — if always friendly — criticism of Lyell and Hooker. 

1 think the divergence of mental attitude in Lyell and Darwin 
must be attributed to a difference in temperament, the evidence of 
which sometimes appears in a very striking manner in their corre- 
8j)ondence. Thus in 1838, while they were in the thick of the fight 
with the Catastrophists of the Oeological Society, Lyell wrote 
characteristically : “ I really find, when bringing up my Preliminary 
Essays in Principles to the science of the present day, so far as 
I know it, that the great outline, and even most of the details, stand 
so uninjured, and in many cases they are so much strengthened by 
new discoveries, especially by yours, that we may begin to hope that 
the great principles there insisted on will stand the test of new dis- 
coveries^.” To which the more youthful and impetuous Darwin replies : 

Begin to hope why the possibility of a doubt has never crossed 
my mind for many a day. This may be very unphilosophical, but my 
geological salvation is staked on it . it makes me (luite indignant that 
you should talk of hopimj~y 

It was not only Darwin’s “geological salvation” that was at stake, 
when he sun-endered himself to his enthusiasm for an idea. To his 
firm faith in the doctrine of continuity we owe the Origin of Species] 
and while Darwin became the “Paul” of evolution, Lyell long re- 
mained the “doubting Thomas.” 

Many must have felt like H. C. Watson when he wrote: “How 

^ Lyell’s Life, Letteis and Journals, Vol. ii. p. 44. ^ j p 296 
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could Sir C. LyelL..for thirty years read, write, and think, on the 
subject of species atid their suecesmm^ and yet constantly look down 
the wrong road^ ’ ” Huxley attributed this hesitation of Lyell to his 
profound antipathy^’ to the doctrine of the “pithecoid origin of 
man^ ” Without denying that thi had considerable influence (and 
those who knew Lyell and his p eat devotion to his wife and her 
memory, are aware that he and -^ue felt much stronger convictions 
conceniing such subjects as the unmortality of the soul than Darwin 
was able to confess to) yet I think Darwin had divined the real 
characteristics of 1 is friend’s mind, when he wrote : “ He would 
advance all possible <)bjections...a//f7 even nfter these mere exhausted^ 
wovld remain long dubious.^' 

Very touching indeed was the friendship maintained to the end 
between these two leaders of thought — free as their intercourse was 
from any smallest trace of self-seeking or jealousy. When in 1874 
I spent some time with Lyell in his Forfarshire home, a communi- 
cation from Darwin was always an event which made a “red-letter 
day,” as Lyell used to say ; and he gave me many indications in his 
conversation of how strongly he relied upon the opinion of Darwin — 
more indeed than on the judgment of any other man — this con- 
fidence not being confined to questions of science, but extending to 
those of morals, politics, and religion. 

I have heard those who knew Lyell only slightly, speak of his 
manners as cold and- reserved. Ilis complete absorption in his 
scientific work, coupled with extreme shoH -sightedness, almost in 
the end amounting to blindness, may have permitted those having 
but a casual ac(piaintance with him to accept such a view. But 
those privileged to know him intimately recognised the nobleness of 
his character and can realise the justice and force of Hooker’s words 
when he heard of his death: “My loved, ^ny Ix^st friend, for well 
nigh f(.>rty years of my life. The most generous sluo er of my own 
and my family’s hoi)es, joys and sorrows, whose atfection for me was 
truly that of a father and brother combined.” 

But the strongest of all testimonies to the grandeur of Lyell’s 
character is the lifelong devt)tion to him of such a man as Darwin. 
Before the two met, we find Darwin constantly writing of facts and 
observations that he thinks “ will interest Mr Lyell ’ ; and when they 
came together the mutual esteem rapidly ripened into the warmest 
affection. Both having the advantage of a moderate independence, 
permitting of an entire devotion of their lives to scientific research, 
they had much in common, and the elder man — who had already 
achieved both scientific and literary distinction — was able to give 
good advice and friendly help to the younger one. The warmth of 
1 L. L. II. p. 227. “ L. L. ii. p. 193. 
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their friendship comes out very strikingly in their correspondence. 
When Darwin first conceived the idea of writing a book on the 
“species question,” soon after his return from the voyage, it was 
“by following the example of Lyell in Geology” that he hoped to 
succeed^; when in 1844, Darwin had finished his first sketch of the 
work, and, fearing that his life might not be spared to complete 
his great undertaking, committed the care of it in a touching letter 
to his wife, it was his friend Lyell whom he named as her adviser and 
the possible editor of the book^; it was Lyell who, in 1856, induced 
Darwin to lay the foundations of a treatise^ for which the author 
himself selected the Principles as his model ; and when the dilemma 
arose from the receipt of Wallace’s essay, it was to Lyell jointly 
with Hooker that Darwin turned, not in vain, for advice and help. 

During the later years of his life, I never heard Darwin allude to 
his lost friend — and he did so very often — without coupling his name 
with some term of affection. For a brief period, it is true, Lyell's 
excessive caution when the Origin was published, seemed to try 
even the patience of Darwin ; but when “ the master ” was at last 
able to declare himself fully convinced, he was the occasion of more 
rejoicing on the part of Darwin, than any other convert to his views. 
The latter was never tired of talking of Lyell’s “magnanimity” and 
asserted that, “ To have maintained in the position of a master, one 
side of a question for thirty years, and then deliberately give it up, 
is a fact to which I much doubt whether the records of science offer 
a parallel.” 

Of Darwin himself, I can safely affirm that I never knew anyone 
who had met him, even for the briefest period, who was not charmed 
by his personality. Who could forget the hearty hand-grip at meet- 
ing, the gentle and lingering pressure of the palm at parting, and 
above all that winning smile which transformed his countenance — so 
as to make portraits, and even photographs, seem ever afterwards 
unsatisfying ! Looking back, one is indeed tempted to forget the 
profoundness of the philosopher, in recollection of the loveableness 
of the man. 


i I.. L I. p. 83. 
« L L I. p. 84 


^ L L 11. pp 17—18 
“ L L n pp 229—30, 
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DARWIN’S WORK ON THE MOVEMENTS 
OF PLANTS 

By Francis Darwin, 

Honorary Fellow of Christ's College^ Cambridge. 

My father’s interest in plants was of two kinds, which may be 
roughly distinguished as EvoJationary and PhysiologicAil. Thus in 
his purely evolutionary work, for instance in Tlie Origin of Species 
and in his book on Variation under Domest leaf ion, plants as well as 
animals served as material for his generalisations. He was largely 
dependent on the work of others for the facts used in the evolu- 
tionary work, and despised himself for belonging to the “ blessed 
gang ” of compilers. And he correspondingly rejoiced in the employ- 
ment of his wondeiful power of observation in the physiological 
problems which occuiued so much of his later life. But inasmuch as 
he felt evolution to be his life’s work, he regarded himself as something 
of an idler in observing (^limbing plants, insectivorous plants, orchids, 
etc. In this physiological work he was to a large extent urged on by 
his passionate desire to understand the machinery of all living things. 
But though it is true tliat he worked at physiological problems in 
the naturalist’s spirit of curiosity, yet there was always present to 
him the bearing of his facts on the problem of evolution. His 
interests, physiological and evolutionary, were indeed so interwoven 
that they cannot be sharply separated. Thus his original interest 
in the fertilisation of flowers w^as evolutionary. “1 was ledV’ he 
says, “to attend to the cross-fertilisation of flowers by the aid of 
insects, from having come to the conclusion in my speculations 
on the origin of species, that crossing played an important part in 
keeping specific forms constant” In the same way the value of his 
experimental work on heterostyled plants crystalised out in his mind 
into the conclusion that the product of illegitimate unions are 
equivalent to hybrids — a conclusion of the greatest interest from an 
evolutionary point of view. And again his work Cross and Self 
Fertilisation may be condensed to a point of view of great import- 
ance in reference to the meaning and origin of sexual reproduction^. 

^ Life and Letters, i. p 90. 

See Professor Goebel’s article m the piesent volume, p, 401. 
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The whole of his physiological work may be looked at as an 
illustration of the potency of his theory as an ‘‘instrument for the 
extension of the realm of natural knowledge 

His doctrine of natural selection gave, as is well known, an im- 
pulse to the investigation of the use of organs — and thus created the 
great school of what is known in Germany as Biology — a department 
of science for which no English word exists except the rather vague 
term Natural History. This was especially the case in floral biology, 
and it is interesting to see with what hesitation he at first expressed 
the value of his book on Orchids^, “ It will perhaps serve to illustrate 
how Natural History may be worked under the belief of the modifica- 
tion of species” (1861). And in 1862 he speaks^ more definitely of 
the relation of his work to natural selection • “ I can show the 
meaning of some of the apparently meaningless ridges [and] horns ; 
who will now venture to say that this or that structure is useless?” 
It is the fashion now to minimise the value of this class of work, and 
we even find it said by a modern writer that to impiire into the ends 
subserved by organs is not a scientific problem. Those who take this 
view surely forget that the structure of all living things is, as a whole, 
adaptive, and that a knowledge of how the present forms come to be 
what they are includes a knowledge of why they survived. They 
forget that the Hummatlon of variations on which divergence depends 
is under the rule of the environment considered as a selective force. 
They forget that the scientific study of the interdependence of 
organisms is only possible through a knowledge of the machinery of 
the units. And that, therefore, the investigation of such widely 
interesting subjects as extinction and distribution must include a 
knowledge of function. It is only those who follow this line of work 
who get to see the impcirtance of minute points of structure and 
understand as my father did even in 1842, as shown in his sketch of the 
Origin^, that every grain of sand counts for something in the balance. 
Much that is confidently stated about the uselessness of dificrent 
organs would never have been written if the naturalist spirit were 
commoner nowadays. This spirit is strikingly shown in my father’s 
work on the movements of plants. The circumstance that botanists 
had not, as a class, realised the interest of the subject accounts for the 
fact that he was able to gather such a rich harvest of results from 
such a familiar object as a twining plant. The subject had been 
investigated by H. von Mold, Palm, and Dutrochet, but they failed 
not only to master the problem but (wdiich here concerns us) to 
give the absorbing interest of Darwin’s book to what they discovered. 

^ Huxley m Darwiii’y Life and Letters, ii. p. 204. 

Life and Letters, iii. p. 254. * Loc, cit. 

^ Now beiug prepared lor publication. 
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His work on climbing plants was his first sustained piece of work 
on the physiology of movement, and he remarks in 1864 : ^'Tliis has 
been new sort of work for me\” He goes on to remark with some- 
thing of surprise, “ I have been pleased to find what a capital guide 
for observations a full conviction of the change of species is.” 

It was this point of view that enabled liim to develop a broad 
conception of the power of climbing as an adaptation by means of 
which plants are enabled to reach the light. Instead of being com- 
pelled to construct a stem of sufficient strength to stand alone, they 
succeed in the struggle by inaKing use of other plants as supports. 
He showed that the great class of tendril- and root-climbers which 
do not depend on twining round a pole, like a scarlet-runner, but 
on attaching themselves as they grow upwards, eficet an economy. 
Thus a PJmseoluA has to manufacture a stem three feci in length to 
reach a height of two feet above the ground, whereas a pea “ which 
had ascended to the same height by the aid of its tendrils, was but ^ 
little longer than the height reached".” 

Thus he was led on to the belief that twining is the more ancient 
form of climbing, and that tendril-climbers have been developed 
from twiners. In accordance with this view we find leaf-dimhen^, 
which may be looked on as incipient tendril-bearers, occurring in 
the same genera wdth simple twiners*^. He called attention to the 
case of Mauranefia semperjforens in wdiich the young flower-stalks 
revolve spontaneously ^ind are sensitive to a touch, but neither 
of these qualities is of any perceptible value to the species. This 
forced him to believe that in other young plants the rudiments of 
the faculty needed for twining would be found — a prophecy which ^ 
he made good in his Power of Movement many years later. 

In Olhnhing Plants he did little more fhan point out the remark- ^ 
able fact that the habit of climbiiig is widely scattered through the 
vegetable kingdom. Thus climbers are to be found in 35 out of the 
59 Phanerogamic Alliances of Lindley, so that ‘^the conclusion is 
forced on our minds that the capacity of revolving^, on which most 

^ Life and Letterby in. p. 315. He had, however, made a begmninf? on the movements 
of Drosera. 

2 Climbing Plants (2nd edit. 1875), p. 193. 

^ Loc. cit p. 195. 

^ If a twmuig plant, e.g a hop, is observed before it has begun to ascend a pole, it will 
be noticed that, owing to the curvature of the stem, the tip la not vertical but hangs over 
in a roughly horizontal position. If such a shoot is watched it will be found that if, foi 
instance, it points to the north at a given hour, it will be found after a shoit interval 
pointing north-east, then east, and after about two hours it will once more be looking 
northward. The curvature of the stem depends on one side growing quicker than the 
opposite side, and the revolving movement, i e. circumnutation, depends on the region of 
quickest growth creeping gradually round the stem from south through west* to south ^ 
again. Other plants, e.g. Phaseolus, revolve in the opposite direction 
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climbers depend, is inherent, though undeveloped, in almost every 
plant in the vegetable kingdom^” 

In the Origin^ Darwin speaks of the '‘apparent paradox, that 
the very same characters are analogical when one class or order is 
compared with another, but give true affinities when the members of 
the same class or order are compared one with another/’ In this 
way we might perhaps say that the climbing of an ivy and a hop are 
analogical ; the resemblance depending on the adaptive result rather 
than on community of blood ; whereas the relation between a leaf- 
climbcr and a true tendril-bearer reveals descent. This particular 
resemblance was one in which my father took especial delight, fie 
has described an interesting case occurring in the Fumariaceae^. 
“The terminal leaflets of the leaf-climbing Fmriaria officmallfi are 
not smaller than the other leaflets ; those of the leaf-climbing 
AcUnmia cirrhosa are greatly reduced ; those of Corydalis ckwicii- 
lafa (a plant whicli may be indifferently called a leaf-climber or a 
tendril -bearer) are either reduced to microscopical dimensions or 
have their blades wholly aborted, so that this plant is actually in a 
state of transition ; and finally in the Dieeiitra the tendrils are 
perfectly characterized/’ 

It is a remarkable fact that the (|uality which, broadly speaking, 
forms the basis of the climbing habit (namely revolving nutation, 
otherwise known as circumnutation) subserves two distinct ends. 
One of these is the finding of a support, ttnd this is common to 
twiners and tendrils. Here the value ends as far as tendril-climbers 
are concerned, but in twiners Darwin believed that the act of 
climbing round a support is a continuation of the revolving move- 
ment (circumnutation). If we imagine a man swinging a rope round 
his head and if we suppose, the rope to strike a vertical post, the free 
end will twine round it. This may serve as a rough model of twining 
as explained in the Movements and Habits of Climhmg Plants. 
It is on these points — the nature of revolving nutation and the 
mechanism of twining — that modern physiologists^ differ from 
Darwin. 

Their criticism originated in observations made on a revolving 
shoot which is removed from the action of gravity by keeping the 
plant slowly rotating about a horizontal axis by means of the instru- 
ment known as a klinostat. Under these conditions circumnutation 
becomes irregular or ceases altogether. When the same experiment 
is made with a plant which has twined spirally up a stick, the process 

J Climbing Plants, p. 205 

3 Ed. I. p 427, Ed. vi p. 374 Climbing Plants, p 195. 

* See the discussion in Pfeffer’s The Physiology of Plants, Eng. Tr. (Oxford, 1906), 
111 p 34, where the literature is given. Also dost, Vorlesungen ilber PJlanzenphysiologic, 
p 562, Jena, 1904. 
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of climbing is checked and the last few turns become loosened or 
actually untwisted. From this it has been argued that Darwin wsis 
wrong in his description of circumnutation as an autcunatic change in 
the region of quickest growth. When the free end of a revolving 
shoot points towards the north there is no doub. that the south side 
has been elongating more than the north ; after a time it is plain 
from the shoot hanging over to the east that the west side of the 
plant has grown most, and so on. This rhythmic change of the 
position of the region of greatest giowth Darwin ascribes to an 
unknown internal regulating power. Some modern physiologists, 
however, attempt to explain the revolving movement as due to a 
particular form of sensitiveness to gravitation which it is not 
necessary to discuss in detail in this place. It is suflicient for my 
purpose to point out that Darwin’s explanation of circumnutation is 
not universally accepted. Personally 1 believe that circumnutation 
is automatic — is primarily due to internal stimuli. It is however in 
some way connected with gravitational sensitiveness, since the move- 
ment normally occurs round a vertical line. It is not unnatural that, 
when the plant has no external stimulus by which the vertical can 
be recognised, the revolving movement should be upset. 

Very much the same may be said of the act of twining, namely 
that most physiologists refuse to accept Darwin’s view (above referred 
to) that twining is the direct result of circumnutation. Everyone 
must allow that the two phenomena are in some way connected, since 
a plant which circunmutates clockwise, i.e. with the sun, twines in 
the same direction, and vice versd. It must also be granted that 
geotropism has a bearing on the problem, since all plants twine 
upwards, and cannot twine along a horizontal support. But how 
these two factors are combined, and whether any (and if so what) 
other factors contribute, we cannot say. If we give up Darwin’s 
explanation, we must at the same time say with Pfeifer that “the 
causes of twining are... unknown 

Let 118 leave this difficult question and consider some other 
points made out in the progress of the work on climbing plants. 
One result of what he called his “ niggling^ ” work on tendrils was 
the discovery of the delicacy of their sense of touch, and the rapidity 
of their movement. Thus in a passion-flower tendril, a bit of platinum 
wire weighing 1*2 mg. produced curvature ^ as did a loop of cotton 
weighing 2 mg. Pfeffer^, however, subsequently found much greater 
sensitiveness ; thus the tendril of Sicyos artgulatm reacted to 
0*00025 mg., but this only occurred when the delicate rider of cotton- 


1 The Physiology of Plants^ Eng. Tr. (Oxford, 1906), m p. 37. 

2 Life and Letters, iii. p. 312. * Climbing Plants, p. 171. 

* Untersuchungen a. d. Bot. Inst. z. Tubingen^ Bd. i. 1881 — 86, p. 606. 
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wool fibre was disturbed by the wind. The same author expanded 
and explained in a most interesting way the meaning of Darwin’s 
observation that tendrils are not stimulated to movement by drops 
of water resting on them. Pfeifer showed that dirty water contain- 
ing minute particles of clay in suspension acts as a stimulus. He 
also showed that gelatine acts like pure water ; if a smooth glass rod 
is coated with a 10 per cent, solution qf gelatine and is then applied 
to a tendril, no movement occurs in spite of the fact that the gelatine 
is solid when cold. Pfeifer^ generalises the result in tlic statement 
that the tendril has a special fonn of irritability and only reacts to 
“differences of pressure or variations of pressure in contiguous... 
regions.” Darwin was especially interested in such cases of specialised 
irritability. For instance in May, 1864, he wrote to Asa Gray^ 
describing the tendrils of Biynonia mpreolata, which “abhor a 
simple stick, do not much relish rough bark, but delight in wool 
or moss.” He received, from Gray, information as to the natural 
habitat of the species, and finally concluded that the tendrils “are 
specially adapted to climb trees clothed with lichens, mosses, or other 
such productions^.” 

Tendrils were not the only instance discovered by Darwin of 
delicacy of touch in plants. .In 1860 he had already begun to observe 
Sundew {Drosera), and was full of astonishment at its behaviour. 
He wrote to Sir Joseph Hooker^: “I have been working like a 
madman at Drosera. Here is a fact for you Vvhich is certain as you 
stand where you are, though you won’t believe it, that a bit of hair 
rshx) gi’ain in weight placed on gland, will cause one of the 

gland -bearing hairs of Drosera to curve inwards.” Here again 
Pfeffer^’ has, as in so many cases, added important facts to my father’s 
observations. He showed that if the leaf of Drosera is entirely freed 
from such vibrations as would reach it if observed on an ordinary 
table, it does not react to small w^eights, so that in fact it was the 
vibration of the minute fragment of hair on the gland that produced 
movement. We may fancifully see an adaptation to the capture 
of insects — to the dancing of a gnat’s foot on the sensitive surface. 

Darwin was fond of telling how when he demonstrated the 
sensitiveness of Drosera to Mr Huxley and (I think) to Sir John 
Burdon Sanderson, he could perceive (in spite of their courtesy) that 

^ Physiology, Eng. Tr. m p. 52. Pfeffer has pointed out the resemblance between the 
contact irritability of plants and the human sense of touch Our skin us not sensitive to 
uniform pressure such as is produced when the finger is dipped into mercury (Tubingen 
Untersuchungen, i. p. 504). 

^ Life and Letters, m. p. 814. 

’ Climbing Plants, p. 102 

* Life and Letters, iii, p. 319. 

^ ® Pfeffer in Untersuchungen a, d. Bot. Inst. z. Tubingen, i. p. 491. 
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they thought the whole thing a delusion. And the story ended with 
his triumph when Mr Huxley cried out, “ It is moving.” 

Darwin’s work on tendrils has led to some interesting investigations 
on the mechanisms by which plants perceive stimuli. Thus Pfefter^ 
showed that certain epidermic cells occurring in tendrils are probably 
organs of touch. In these cells the protoplasm burrows as it were 
into cavities in the thickness of the external cell -walls and thus 
comes close to the surface, being separated from an object touching 
the tendril merely by a very thin layer of cell-wall substance. 
Haberlandt^ has greatly extended our knowledge of vegetable 
structure in relation to inechanical stimulation. 1 le detines a sense- 
organ as a contrivance by which the dej^ormation oi forcible change 
of form in the protoplasm — on which mechanical stimulation depends 
— is rendered rapid and considerable in amplitude (Slmiesorgane, 
p. 10). He has shown that in certain pai)ilIo8e and bristle-like 
contrivances, plants possess such sense-organs ; and moreover that 
these contrivances show a remarkable similarity to corresponding 
sense-organs in animals. 

Haberlandt and Nemec"^ published independently and simul- 
taneously a theory of the mechanism by which plants are orientated 
in relation to gravitation. And here again we find an arrangement 
identical in principle with that by which certain animals recognise 
the vertical, namely the pressure of free particles on the irritable 
wall of a cavity. In the higher plants, Nemec and Haberlandt be- 
lieve that special loose and freely movable starch-grains play the 
part of the otoliths or statoliths of the Crustacea, while the proto- 
plasm lining the cells in which they are contained corresponds to 
the sensitive membrane lining the otocyst of the animal. What is 
of special interest in our present connection is that according to 
this ingenious theory^ the sense of verticality in a plant is a form of 
contact-irritability. The vertical position is distinguished from the 
horizontal by the fact that, in the latter case, the loose starch -grains 
rest on the lateral walls of the cells instead of on the terminal walls 
as occurs in the normal ui)right position. It should be added that 
the statolith theory is still sub jvdice ; personally I cannot doubt 
that it is in the main a satisfactory explanation of the facts. 

With regard to the rapidity of the reaction of tendrils, Darwin 
records^ that a Passion-Flower tendril moved distinctly within 25 

^ Tubingen Vntermchungen^ i. p 524. 

2 Phymoloqischc Pjlanzenanatomie, Ed. iii Leipzig, 1904. Sinnesorgane itii Pflanzeri' 
retch, Leipzig, 1901, and other publications 

3 Her. <1. Deutschen hot. Gescllschaft, xviii. 1900 See F. Darwin, Presidential Address 
to Section K, British Association, 1904. 

* The original conception was due to Noll {Ueterogene Induction, Leipzig, 1892), but 
his view differed m essential points from those here given. H 

® Climbing Plants, p. 155. Others have observed movement after about 6". 
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seconds of stimulation. It was this fact, more than any other, that 
made him doubt the current explanation, viz. that the movement 
is due to unequal growth on the two sides of the tendril. The 
interesting work of Fitting^ has shown, however, that the primary 
cause is not (as Darwin 8Upj)osed) contraction on the concave, but an 
astonishingly rapid increase in growth-rate on the convex side. 

On the last page of Climhimj Plants Darwin wrote : It has 
often been vaguely asserted that plants are distinguished from 
animals by iK>t having the power of movement. It should rather be 
said that plants acquire and display this power only when it is of 
some advantage to them.” 

He gradually came to realise the vividness and variety of 
vegetable life, and that a plant like an animal has capacities of 
Ixjhaving in different ways under ditterent circumstances, in a 
manner that may be compared to tlic instinctive movements of 
animals. This point of view is expressed in well-known passages 
in the Power of Mo^mrienP. “It is impossible not to be struck 
with the resemblance between the ..movements of plants and many 
of the actions performed unconsciously by the lower animals.” And 
again, “ It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the tip of the 
radicle, .having the power of directing the movements of the adjoin- 
ing parts, acts like the brain of one of the lower animals ; the brain 
being seated within the anterior end of the body, receiving impres- 
sions from the sense-organs, and directing the several movements.” 

The conception of a region of perception distinct from a region 
of movement is perhaps the most fruitful outcome of his work on the 
movements of plants. But many years before its publication, viz. 
in 1861, he had made out the wonderful fact that in the Orchid 
Catasetiim^ the projecting organs or antennae are sensitive to a 
touch, and transmit an influence “for more than one inch instan- 
taneously^' which leads to the explosion or violent ejection of the 
pollinia. And as we have already seen a similar transmission of 
a stimulus was discovered by him in Sundew in 1860, so that in 1862 
he could write to Hooker*: “I cannot avoid the conclusion, that 
Drosera possesses matter at least in some degree analogous in con- 
stitution and function to nervous matter.” I propose in what follows 
to give some account of the observations on the transmission of 
stimuli given in the Power of Moveinent. It is impossible within 
the space at my command to give anything like a complete account 
of the matter, and I must necessarily omit all mention of much 
interesting work. One well-known experiment consisted in putting 

^ Pringsheim’s Jahib xxxviii. 1903, p. 645. 

The Power of Movement in Plants, 1880, pp. 571—3. 

Life and Letters, iii. p 268. 

* Life and Letters, iii. p. 321 
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opaque caps on the tips of seedling grasses (e.g. oat and canary- 
grass) and then exposing them to light from one side. The difference, 
in the amount of curvature towards the light, l>etween the blinded 
and unblinded specimens, was so great that it was concluded that 
the light-sensitiveness resided exclusively in the tip. The experiment 
undoubtedly proves that the sensitiveness is much greater in the tip 
than elsewhere, and that there is a transmission of stimulus from the 
tip to the region of curvature. But Rothert^ has conclusively proved 
that the basal part where the curvature occurs is also directly 
sensitive to light. He has shown, howevei, that in other gmsses 
(Setaria, Panicum) the cotyledon is the only part which is sensitive, 
while the hypocotyl, where the movement occurs, is not directly 
sensitive. 

It was however the question of the localisation of the gravita- 
tional sense in the tip of the seedling root or radicle that aroused 
most attention, and it was on this question that a controversy arose 
which has continued to the present day. 

The experiment on which Darwin’s conclusion was based consisted 
simply in cutting off the tip, and then comparing the behaviour 
of roots so treated with that of normal specimens. An uninjured 
root when placed horizontally regains. the vertical by means of a 
sharp downward curve ; not so a decapitJited root which continues 
to grow more or less horizontally. It was argued that this depends 
on the loss of an organ specialised for the perception of gravity, and 
residing in the tip of the root ; and the experiment (together with 
certain important variants) w^as claimed as evidence of the existence 
of such an organ. 

It was at once objected that the amputation of the tip might 
check curvature by interfering with longitudinal growth, on the 
distribution of which curvature depends. This objection was met 
by showing that an injury, e.g. splitting the root longitudinally^, 
which does not remove the tip, but seriously checks growth, does 
not prevent geotropism. This was of some interest in another and 
more general way, in showing that curvature and longitudinal gi’owth 
must be placed in different categories as regards the conditions on 
which they depend. 

Another objection of a much more serious kind was that the 
amputation of the tip acts as a shock. It was shown by Rothert*^ 
that the removal of a small part of the cotyledon of Setaria 
prevents the plant curving towards the light, and here there is no 
question of removing the sense-organ since the greater part of the 

^ Rothert, Cohn’s lieitrhge, vii. 1894. 

See F Darwin, Linnean Soc. Journal {Hot.) xix. 1882, p. 218. 

3 See his excellent summary of the subject in Flora, 1894 (Erganzungsband), 
p. 199. 
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sensitive cotyledon is intact. In view of this result it was impossible 
to rely on the amputations performed on roots as above described. 

At this juncture a new and brilliant method originated in Pfeffer’s 
laboratory^. Pfeffer and Czapek showed that it is possible to bend 
the root of a lupine so that, for instance, the supposed sense-organ at 
the tip is vertical while the motile region is horizontal. If the motile 
region is directly sensitive to gravity the root ought to curve down- 
wards, but this did not occur : on the contrary it continued to grow 
horizontally. This is precisely what should happen if Darwin’s theory 
is the right one : for if the tip is kept vertical, the sense-oi’gan is in 
its normal position and receives no stimulus from gravitation, and 
therefore can obviously transmit none to the region of curvature. 
Unfortunately this method did not convince the botanical world 
because some of those who repeated Czapek’s experiment failed to 
get his results. 

Czapek 2 has devised another interesting method which throws 
light on the i)roblcm. He shows that roots, which have been placed 
in a horizontal position and have therefore been geotropically stimu- 
lated, can be distinguished by a chemical test from vertical, i.e. un- 
stimulated roots. The chemical change in the root can be detected 
before any curvature has oc(mrred and must therefore be a symptom 
of stimulation, not of movement. It is particularly interesting to 
find that tlie change in the root, on which Czapek’s test depends, 
takes place in the tip, i.e. in the region which Darwin held to be the 
centre for gravitational sensitiveness. 

In 1899 I devised a method^ by which I sought to prove that the 
cotyledon of Setaria is not only the organ for light-i>erception, but 
also for gravitation. If a seedling is supported horizontally by 
pushing the apical part (cptyledon) into a horizontal tube, the coty- 
ledon will, according to my sui)position, be stimulated gravitationally 
and a stimulus will be transmitted to the basal part of the stem 
(hypocotyl) causing it to bend. But this curvature merely raises 
the basal end of the seedling, the sensitive cotyledon remains hori- 
zontal, imprisoned in its tube ; it will therefore be continually 
stimulated and will continue to transmit influences to the bending 
region, which should therefore curl up into a helix or corkscrew-like 
form, — and this is precisely what occurred. 

I have referred to this work principally because the same method 
was applied to roots by Massart'^ and myself^' with a similar though 

^ See Pfeller, Annals of Botany, viii 1894, p. 317, and Czapek, Prmgsheim’s Jahrb. 
XXVII, 1895, p 243. 

^ Berichte d. Deutsch. hot. Ges. xv. 1897, p. .516, and numerous subsequent papers. 
English readers should consult Czapek in the Annals of Botany, xix. 1905, p 75. 

^ F Darwin, Annals of Botany, xiii. 1899, p. 567. 

* Massart, M€m. Couronn^s Acad. JR. Bely. lxii. 1902. 

® F Darwin, Linnean Soc. Joum. xxxv. 1902, p. 266. 
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less striking result. Although these researches confirmed Darwin’s 
work on roots, much stress cannot be laid on them as there are 
several objections to them, and they are not easily repeated. 

The method which — as far as we gan judge at present — seems 
likely to solve the problem of the root-tip is most ingenious and is 
due to Piccard ^ 

Andrew Knight’s celebrated experiment showed that roots react 
to centrifugal force precisely as they do to gravity. So that if a bean 
root is fixed to a wheel revolving rapidly on a horizontal axis, it tends 
to curve away from the centre m the line of a radius of the wheeL 
In ordinary demonstrations of Knight’s experiment the seed is 
generally fixed so that the root is at right angles to a radius, and as 


t 



far as convenient from the centre of rotation. Piccard’s experiment 
is arranged differently. The root is oblique to the a^ is of rotation, 
and the extreme tip projects beyond that axis as shown in the sketch. 
The dotted line AA represents the axis of rotation, T is the tip of 
the root, B is the region in which curvature takes place. If the 
motile region B is directly sensitive to gravitation (and is the only 
part which is sensitive) the root will curve away from the axis of 
rotation, as shown by the arrow h, just as in Knight’s experiment. 
But if the tip T is alone sensitive to gravitation the result will be 
exactly reversed, the stimulus originating in T and conveyed to B 
will produce the curvature in the direction t. We may think of 
the line A A as a plane dividing two worlds. In the lower one 
gravity is of the earthly type and is shown by bodies falling and 
roots curving downwards : in the upper world bodies fall upwards 


Pnngsheim’s Jahrb, xl. 1904, p. 94. 
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and roots curTe in the same direction. The seedling is in the lower 
world, but its tip containing the supposed sense-organ is in the 
strange world where roots curve upwards. By observing whether 
the root bends up or down, we can decide whether the impulse to 
ben<i originates in the tip or in the motile region. 

Piccard’s results showed that both curvatures occurred and he 
concluded that the sensitive region is not confined to the tip\ 

Haber Ian (it'* has recently repeated the experiment with the 
advantage of better apparatus and more experience in dealing with 
plants, and has fouiui as Piccard did that both the tip and the 
curving region are sensitive to gravity, but with the important 
addition that the sensitiveness of the tip is much greater than that 
of the motile region. The case is in fact similar to that of the oat 
and canary -grass. In both instances my father and I were wrong 
in assuming that the sensitiveness is confined to the tip, yet 
there is a concentration of irritability in that region and transmission 
of stimulus is as true for geotropism as it is for heliotropism. Thus 
after nearly thirty years tlie controversy of the root-tip has ap- 
parently ended somewhat after the fasliion of the quarrels at the 
Bainhow in Silas Maruer — you’re both right and you’re both 
wrong.” But the “ i)rain-function ” of the root-tip at which eminent 
people laughed in early days turns out to be an important part 
of the truth 

Another observation of Darwin’s has given rise to much con- 
troversy^ If a minute piece of card is fixed obliquely to the tip of 
a root some influence is transmitted to the region of curvature and 
the root bends away from the side to which the card was attached. 
It was thouglit at the time that this proved the root-tip to be 
sensitive to contact, but tjiis is not necessarily the case. It seems 
possible that the curvature is a reaction to the injury caused by the 
alcoholic solution of shellac with which the cards were cemented to 
the tip. This agrees with the fact given in the Power of Movement 
that injuring the root- tip on one side, by cutting or burning it, 
induced a similar curvature. On the other hand it was shown that 
curvature could be produced in roots by cementing cards, not to the 
naked surface of the root-tip, but to pieces of gold-beaters skin 

^ Czapek (Pringsheim’s Jahib xxxv 1900, p. had previously given reasons for 
believing that, in the loot, there is no shaip line of sepaiation between the regions of 
perception and movement. 

* Pimgsheim’s Jahrh. xlv. 1908, p. 575. 

^ By using Piccard’s method I have succeeded m showing that the gravitational seusi* 
tivenesB of the cotyledon of Sorghum is certainly much greater than the sensitiveness of 
the hypocotyl— if indeed any such sensitiveness exists. See Wiesner’s FesUchnft, Vienna 
1908. 

Power of Movement, p. 133 
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applied to the root ; gold-beaters skin being by itself almost with- 
out effect. But it must be allowed that, as regards touch, it is not 
clear how the addition of shellac and card can increase the degree of 
contact. There is however some evidence that very close contact 
with a solid body, such as a curved fragment of glass, produces 
curvature : and this may conceivably be the explanation of the effect 
of gold-beaters skin covered with shellac. But on the whole it is 
perhaps safer to classify the shellac experiments with the results of 
undoubted injury rather than with those of contact. 

Another subject on which a good deal ol‘ labour was expended 
is the sleep of leaves, or as Darwin called it their nyefitropie 
movement. He showed for the first time how widely spread this 
phenomenon is, and attempted to give an explanation of the use to 
the plant of the power of sleeping. His theory was that by becoming 
more or less vertical at night the leaves escape the chilling effect of 
radiation. Our method of testing this view was to fix some of the 
leaves of a sleeping plant so that they remained horizontal at night 
and therefore fully exposed to radiation, while their fellows were 
partly protected by assiujung the nocturnal position. The experi- 
ments showed clearly that the horizontal leaves were more injured 
than the sleeping, i.e. more or less vertical, ones. It may be objected 
that the danger from cold is very slight in warm countries where 
sleeping plants abound. But it is quite j)()ssible that a lowering of 
the temi)erature which produces no visible injury may nevertheless 
be hurtful by checking the nutritive processes (e.g. ti*anslocation of 
carbohydrates), which go on at night. StahP however has ingeniously 
suggested that the exposure of the leaves to radiation is not direcMy 
hurtful because it lowers the temperature of the leaf, but ittdirectly 
because it leads to the deposition of dew on the leaf-surface. He 
gives reasons for believing that dew-covered leaves are unable to 
transpire efliciently, and that the absorption of mineral food-material 
is correspondingly checked. Stahl’s theory is in no way destructive 
of Darwin’s, and it is possible that nyctitropic leaves are adapted 
to avoid the indirect as well as the direct results of cooling by radia- 
tion. 

In what has been said I have attempted to give an idea of some 
of the discoveries brought before the world in the Power of Move- 
Tnent^ and of the subsequent history of the problems. We must now 
pass on to a consideration of the central thesis of the book, — the 
relation of circumnutation to the adaptive curvatures of plants. 

1 Bot Zeitung, 1897, p 81. 

® In 1881 Professor Wiesner published his I)«« Bewegunqsvermogen der PJlamen, a 
book devoted to the criticism of The Power of Movement in Plants. A letter to Wiesner, 
published m Life and Letters, iii. p. 336, shows Darwin’s warm appreciation of his critic’s 
work, and of the spirit m which it is written. 
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Darwin’s view is plainly stated on pp. 3 — 4 of the Power of 
Movement Speaking of circumnutation he says, ^‘In this universally 
present movement we have the basis or groundwork for the acquire- 
ment, according to the requirements of the plant, of the most 
diversified movements.” He then i)oint8 out that curvatures siich 
as those towards the light or towards the centre of the earth 
can be shown to be exaggerations of circumnutation in the given 
directions. He finally points out that the difficulty of conceiving 
how the capacities of bending in definite directions were acquired 
is diminished by his conception. “We know that there is always 
movement in progress, and its amplitude, or direction, or both, have 
only to be modified for the good of the plant in relation with internal 
or external stimuli.” 

It may at once be allowed that the view here given has not been 
accepted by physiologists. The bare fact that circumnutation is a 
general property of plants (other than climbing species) is not 
generally rejected. But the botanical world is no nearer to be- 
lieving in the theory of reaction built on it. 

If we compare the movements of plants with those of the lower 
animals we find a certain resemblance between the two. Accord- 
ing to Jennings^ a Paramaidum constantly tends to swerve towards 
the aboral side of its body owing to certain peculiarities in the set 
and power of its cilia. But the tendency to swim in a circle, thus 
produced, is neutralised by the rotation of«rthe creature about its 
longitudinal axis. Thus the direction of the swerves in relation to 
the jjath of the organism is always changing, with the result that the 
creature moves in what ap{)roximate8 to a straight line, being how- 
ever actually a si)iral about the general line of progress. This 
method of motion is strikingly like the circumnutation of a plant, 
the apex of which also describes a spiral about the general line of 
growth. A rooted plant obviously cannot rotate on its axis, but the 
regular series of curvatures of which its growth consists correspond 
to the aberrations of Paramoecium distributed regularly about its 
course by means of rotation^. Just as a plant changes its direction 
of growth by an exaggeration of one of the curvature-elements of 
which circumnutation consists, so does a Paramoecium change its 
course by the accentuation of one of the deviations of which its 
path is built. Jennings has shown that the infusoria, etc., react to 
stimuli by what is known as the “method of trial.” If an organism 


1 H. S. Jennings, The Behavior of the Lower Animals. Columbia U. Press, N.Y. 
1906. 

2 In my address to the Biological Section of the British Association at Cardiff (1891) I 
have attempted to show the connection between circumnutation and rectipetality y i.e. the 
innate capacity of growing in a straight line. 
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swims into a region where the temperature is too high or where an 
injurious substance is present, it changes its course. It then moves 
forward again, and if it is fortunate enough to escape the influence, 
it continues to swim in the given direction. If however its change 
of direction leads it further into the heated or poisonous region it 
repeats the movement until it emerges from its difficulties. Jennings 
finds in the movements of the lower organisms an analogue with 
what is known as pain in conscious organisms. There is certainly 
this much resemblance that a number of quite ditterent sub-iiyurious 
agencies produce in the lowei organisms a form of reaction by the 
help of which they, in a partly fortuitous way, escape from the 
threatening element in their environment. The liiglier animals are 
stimulated in a parallel manner to vague and originally pui'poseless 
movements, one of which removes the discomfort under which 
they suffer, and the organism finally learns to perform the appro- 
priate movement without going through the tentative series of 
actions. 

I am tempted to recognise in circumnutation a similar ground- 
work of tentative movements out of which the adaptive ones were 
originally selected by a process rudely representative of learning by 
experience. 

It is, however, simpler to confine ourselves to the assumption that 
those plants have survived which have acipiired through unknown < 
causes the power of r^nicting in appropriate ways to the external 
stimuli of light, gravity, etc. It is quite possible to conceive this 
occurring in plants which have no power of circumnutating — and, as 
already pointed out, physiologists do as a fact neglect circumnutation 
as a factor in the evolution of movements. Whatever may be 
the fate of Darwin’s theory of circumnutation there is no doubt 
that the research he carried out in support of, and by the light 
of, this hypothesis has had a powerful influence in guiding the 
modern theories of the behaviour of plants. Pfefter\ who more than 
any one man has impressed on the world a rational view of the 
reactions of plants, has acknowledged in generous words the great 
value of Darwin’s work in the same direction. The older view was 
that, for instance, curvature towards the light is the direct mechanical 
result of the difference of illumination on the lighted and shaded 
surfaces of the plant. This has been proved to be stn incorrect ex- 
planation of the tact, and Darwin by his work on the transmission 
of stimuli has greatly contributed to the current belief that stimuli 
act indirectly. Thus we now believe that in a root and a stem the 
mechanism for the perception of gravitation is identical, but the 
resulting movements are difl’erent because the motor-irritabilities 

1 The Physiology of Plants, Eng. Tr. iii p. 11. 
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are dissimilar in the two cases. We must come back, in fact, to 
Darwin’s comparison of plants to animals. In both there is per- 
ceptive machinery by which they are made delicately alive to their 
environment, in both the existing survivors are those whose internal 
constitution has enabled them to respond in a beneficial way to the 
disturbance originating in their sense-organs. 
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By K. Goebel, Ph.D. 

Professor of Potany %n the Untversily of Munich. 

There is scarcely any subject to which Darwin devoted so much 
time and work as to his researches into the biology of flowers, or, in 
other words, to the consideration of the question to what extent the 
structural and physiological characters of flowers arc correlated with 
their function of producing fruits and seeds. We know from his 
own words what fascination these studies possessed for him. We 
repeatedly find, for example, in his letters ex[)re88ion8 Huch as this : 
— “Nothing in my life has ever interested me more than the fertili- 
sation of such plants as Primula and Lythrum, or again Anacamptis 
or Listera^.” 

Expressions of this* kind coming from a man whose theories 
exerted an epoch-making influence, would be unintelligible if his 
researches into the biology of flowers had been concerned only with 
records of isolated facts, however interesting these might be. We 
may at once take it for granted that the investigations were under- 
taken with the view of following up important problems of general 
interest, problems which are briefly dealt with in this ewsay. 

Darwin published the results of his researches in several papers 
and in three larger works, (i) On the imrious contrivances hy which 
British and P\)rcigu Orchiih are fertilised by i?(sects (First edition, 
London, 1862; second edition, 1877 ; popular edition, 1904). (ii) The 
effects of Cross and Self fertilisation in the vegetable kingdom 
(First edition, 1876 ; second edition, 1878). (iii) The different forms 
of Flowers on plants of tlw same species (First edition, 1877 ; second 
edition, 1880). 

Although the influence of his work is considered later, we may 
here point out that it was almost without a parallel ; not only does 
it include a mass of purely scientific observations, but it awakened 
interest in very wide circles, as is shown by the fact that we find the 

^ More Letters of Charles Darwin^ Vol. n. p 419. 

D. 26 
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results of Darwin’s investigations in floral biology universally quoted 
in school books ; they are even willingly accepted by those who, as 
regards other questions, are opposed to Darwin’s views. 

The works which we have mentioned are, however, not only of 
special interest because of the facts they contribute, but because of 
the manner in which the facts are expressed. A superficial reader 
seeking merely for catch-words will, for instance, probably find the 
book on cross and self-fertilisation rather dry because of the 
numerous details which it contains : it is, indeed, not easy to com- 
press into a few words the general conclusions of this volume. But 
on closer examination, we cannot be sufficiently grateful to the author 
for the exactness and objectivity with which he enables us to 
participate in the scheme of his researches. He never tries to 
pei*8uade us, but only to convince us that his conclusions are based 
on facts ; he always gives prominence to such facts as appear to be 
in opposition to his opinions, — a feature of his work in accordance 
with a maxim which he laid down : — “ It is a golden rule, which I try 
I to follow, to put every fact which is opposed to one’s preconceived 
[opinion in the strongest lights” 

The result of this method of presentation is that the works 
mentioned above represent a collection of most valuable documents 
even for those who feel impelled to draw from the data other con- 
clusions than those of the author. Each investigation is the outcome 
of a definite question, a ^‘preconceived opinion,” which is either 
supported by the facts or must be abandoned. “How odd it is 
that anyone should not see that all observation must be for or 
against some view if it is to be of any service^!” 

The points of view which Darwin had before him were principally 
the following. In the first place the proof that a large number of 
I the peculiarities in the structure of flowers arc not useless, but of 
' the greatest significance in pollination must be of considerable 
importance for the interpretation of adaptations ; “ The use of each 
trifling detail of structure is far from a barren search to those who 
believe in natural selection^” Further, if these structural relations 
are shown to be useful, they may have l)ecn acquired because from 
the many variations which have occurred along different lines, those 
have been preserved by natural selection “which are beneficial to 
the organism under the complex and ever- varying conditions of life^” 
But in the case of flowers there is not only the ([ucstion of adaptation 
to fertilisation to be considered. Darwin, indeed, soon formed the 
opinion which he has expressed in the following sentence, — “From 

^ More Letters, Vol ii. p. 324. * JJnd. Vol. i. p. 196. 

^ Fertilisation of Orchids (Ist edit.), p 361; (2nd edit 1904), p. 286. 

Ibid, p 361 
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my own observationB on plants, guided to a certain extent by the j 
experience of the breeders of animals, I became convinced many years ! 
ago that it is a general law of nature that flowery are ada pted to be | 
crossed, at least occasionally, by pollen from a distinct plaptj^" 

The experience of animal breeders pointed to the conclusion that 
continual in-breeding is injurious. If this is correct, it raises the 
question whether the same conclusion holds for plants. As most 
flowers are hermaphrodite, plants aflbrd much more favourable 
material than animals for an experimenUl solution of the question, 
what results follow from th(' anion of nearly related sexual cells as 
compared with those obtained by the introduction of new blood. 
The answer to this question must, moreover, possess the greatest 
significance for the correct understanding of sexual reproduction in 
general. 

We see, therefore, that the problems which Darwin had before 
him in his researches into the biology of flowers were of the greatest 
importance, and at the same time that the point of view from which J 
he at^cked the problems was essentially a teleological one. 

" We may next inquire in what condition he found the biology of 
flowers at the time of his first researches, which were undertaken 
about the year 1838. In his autobiography he writes, — “During the 
summer of 1839, and, I believe, during the previous summer, I was 
led to attend to the cross-fertilisation of flowers by the aid of insects, 
from having come to tht conclusion in my speculations on the origin 
of species, that crossing played an important part in keeping specific 
forms constant I” In 1841 he became acquainted with Sprengel’s 
work : his researches into the biology of flowers were thus continued 
for about forty years. 

It is obvious that there could oidy be, a biology of flowers after 
it had been demonstrated that the formation of seeds and fruit in 
the flower is dependent on pollination and subsequent fertilisation. 
This proof was supplied at the end of the seventeenth century by R. J. 
Camerarius (1C65 — 1721). He showed that normally seeds and fruits 
are developed only when the pollen reaches the stigma. The manner in 
which this happens was first thoroughly investigated by J. U. Kolreuter 
(1733 — 1806'^), the same observer to whom we owe the earliest experi- 
ments in hybridisation of real scientific interest. Kolreuter mentioned 
that pollen may be carried from one flower to another partly by 
wind and partly by insects. But he held the view, and that was, 

^ Crons and Self fertilisation (Ist edit.), p. 6. 

* The lAJe and Letters of Chailes Darwin, Vol i. p. 90, London, 1888. 

^ Kolreuter, Vorlhufige Nachrnht von einigen das Geschlecht der PJlunzen betreffenden 
Versuchen und Beohachtungen, Leipzig, 1761, with three supplements, 176B — 66. Also, 
Mini, de Vacad. St Pitersbourg, Vol xv. 1809. 
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indeed) the natural assumption, that self-fertilisation usually occurs 
in a flower, in other words that the pollen of a flower reaches the stigma 
of the same flower. He demonstrated, however, certain cases in which 
cross-pollination occurs, that is in which the pollen of another flower 
of the same species is conveyed to the stigma. He was familiar with 
the phenomenon, exhibited by numerous flowers, to which Sprengel 
afterwards applied the term Dichogamy, expressing the fact that the 
anthers and stigmas of a flower often rij)en at different times, a 
peculiarity which is now recognised as one of the commonest means 
of ensuring cross-pollination. 

With far greater thoroughness and with astonishing power of 
observation C. K. Sprengel (1750-1816) investigated the conditions 
of pollination of flowers. Darwin was introduced by that eminent 
botanist Robert Brown to Sprengels then but little appreciated 
work, — Das emUleckte Geheimniss der Natur im Bau und in der 
Befruchtung der Blumen (Berlin, 1793) ; this is by no means the 
least service to Botany rendered by Robert Brown. 

Sprengel ijroceeded from a naive teleological point of view. He 
firmly believed “that the wise Author of nature had not created a 
single hair without a definite purpose.” He succeeded in demon- 
strating a number of beautiful adaptations in flowers for ensuring 
pollination ; but his work exercised but little influence on his con- 
temporaries and indeed for a long time after his death. It was 
through Darwin that Sprengel’s work first ?.chicved a well deserved 
though belated fame. Even such botanists as concerned themselves 
with researches into the biology of flowers appear to have formerly 
attached much less value to Sprengel’s work than it has received 
since Darwin’s time. In illustration of this we may quote 0. F. 
Gartner whose name is rightly held in the highest esteem as that of 
one of the most eminent hybridologists. In his work VersucJie und 
Beohachtu7i(jen uber die Befruchtmigsorgaiie der volllmmmeneren 
Gewaclise mid uber die imtnrliche und hi/nstUche BefrnchUvng 
durch den ei^enen Pollen he also deals with flower-pollination. 
He recognised the action of the wind, but he believed, in 
spite of the fact that he both knew and quoted Kdlreuter 
and Sprengel, that while insects assist pollination, they do so 
only occasionally, and he held that insects are responsible for the 
conveyance of pollen ; thorough investigations would show “ that 
a very small proportion of the plants included in this category 
require this assistance in their native habitat V’ In the majority of 
plants self-pollination occurs. 

Seeing that even investigators who had worked for several decades 
at fertilisation-phenomena had not advanced the biology of flowers 

^ Gartner, Vermche und Beobachtungen,, , p. 835, Stuttgart, 1844. 
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beyond the initial stage, we cannot be surprised that other botanists 
followed to even a less extent the lines laid down by Kolreuter and 
Sprengel. This was in part the result of Sprengel’s supeniatuml 
teleology and in part due to the fact that his book appeared at a 
time when other lines of inquiry exerted a dominating influence. 

At the hands of I innaeus systematic botany reached a vigorous 
development, and at the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
anatomy and physiology of plants grew from small beginnings to a 
flourishing branch of science. Those who concerned themselves with 
flowers endeavoured to investigate their developtnent and structure 
or the most minuie phenomena connected with fertilisation and the 
formation of the embryo. No room was left for the extension of the 
biology of flowers on the lines marked out by Kolreuter and Sprengel. 
Darwin was the first to give new life and a deeper significance to 
this subject, chiefly because he took as his starting-point the above- 
mentioned problems, the importance of which is at once admitted by 
all naturalists. 

Tlie further development of floral biology by Darwin is in the 
first place closely connected with the book on the fertilisation of 
Orchids. It is noteworthy that the title includes the sentence, — 
^‘and on the good eftects of intercrossing/' 

The purpose of the book is clearly stated in the introduction : — 
“ Tlie object of the following work is to show that the contrivances 
by which Orchids arc fertilised, are as varied and almost as perfect 
as any of the most beautiful adaptations in the animal kingdom; 
and, secondly, to show that these contrivances have for their main 
object the fertilisation of each flower by the pollen of another 
flower\” Orchids constituted a particularly suitable family for 
such researches. Their flowei’s exhibit a* strikiiig wealth of forms ; 
the question, therefore, whether the great variety in floral structure 
bears any relation to fertilisation^ must in this case possess special 
interest. 

Darwin succeeded in showing that in most of tlie orchids examined 
self-fertilisation is either an impossibility, or, under natural condi- 
tions, occurs only exceptionally. On the other hand these plants 
present a series of extraordinarily beautiful and remarkable adapta- 
tions which ensure the transference of pollen by insects from one flower 
to another. It is impossible to describe adequately in a few words 
the wealth of facts contained in the Orchid book. A few examples 
may, however, be quoted in illustration of the delicacy of the obser- 
vations and of the perspicuity employed in interpretating the facts. 

• FerUlisation of Orchids ^ p, 1. 

* In the older botanical literatuie the word fertihaation is usually employed in oases 
yrherelpollination is really in question as Darwin used it in this sense it is so used here. 
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The m^onty of px^luds from other seed plants (with the 
exception of the Asclepiads) in having no dust>like ppllpn. The 
pollen, or more correctly, the pollen-tetrads, remain listened together 
as club-shaped pollinia usually borne on a slender pedicel. At the 
base of the pedicel is a small viscid disc by which the pollinium is 
attached to the head or proboscis of one of the insects which visit 
the flower. Darwin demonstrated thajb in Orchis and other flowers 
the pedicel of the pollinium, after its removal from the anther, under- 
goes a curving movement. If the pollinium was originally vertical, 
after a time it assumed a horizontal position. In the latter position, 
if the insect visited another flower, the pollinium would exactly hit 
the sticky stigmatic surface and thus effect fertilisation. The relation 
between the behaviour of the viscid disc and the secretion of nectar 
by the flower is especially remarkable. The flowers possess a spur 
which in some species (e.g. Gyvmmdenia conojysea, Platauthera 
bifolia, etc.) contains honey (nectar), which serves as an attractive 
bait for insects, but in others (e.g. our native species of Orchis) the 
spur is empty. Darwin held the opinion, confirmed by later investi- 
gations, that in the case of flowers without honey the insects must 
penetrate the wall of the nectarless spurs in order to obtain a nectar- 
like subst^ince. The glands behave differently in the nectar-bearing 
and in the nectarless flowers. In the former they are so sticky that 
they at once adhere to the body of the insect; in the nectarless 
flowers firm adherence only occurs after the viscid disc has hardened. 
It is, therefore, adai)tively of value that the insects should be detained 
longer in the nectarless flowers (by having to bore into the spur), — 
than in flowers in which the nectar is freely exposed. “If this 
relation, on the one hand, between the viscid matter requiring some 
little time to set hard, and the nectar being so lodged that moths are 
delayed in getting it; and, on the other hand, between the viscid 
matter being at first as viscid as ever it will become, and the nectar 
lying all ready for rapid suction, be accidental, it is a fortunate 
accident for the plant. If not accidental, and I cannot believe it 
to be accidental, what a singular case of adaptation M” 

Among exotic orchids Catasetum is particularly remarkable. One 
and the same species l>ears different forms of flowers. The species 
known as Catasetum trideutatum has pollinia with very large viscid 
discs ; on touching one of the two filaments (antennae) which occur 
on the gynostemium of the flower the pollinia are shot out to a fiiirly 
long distance (as far as I metre) and in such manner that they alight 
on the back of the insect, where they are held. The antennae have, 
moreover, acquired an importance, from the point of view of the 
physiology of stimulation, as stimulus-perceiving organs. Darwin 

^ Fertiliaation of Orchids (1st edit.), p. 63. 
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had shown that it is only a touch on the antennae that causes the ex- 
plosion, while contact, blows, wounding, etc. on other places produce 
no effect This form of flower proved to be the male. The second 
form, formerly regarded as a distinct species and named Moriachan- 
thm viridiSy is shown to be the female flower. The anthers have 
only rudimentary pollinia and do not open ; there are no antennae, 
but on the other hand numerous seeds are produced. Another type 
of flower, known as Myanthus harhatm, was regarded by Darw'in 
as a third form: this was afterwards recognised by Rolfe^ as tlie 
male flower of another species, Gatasetum harhatnm Link, an identi- 
fication in accordance with the discovery made by Criiger in Trinidad 
that it always remains sterile. 

Darwin had noticed that the flowers of Catasetum do not secrete 
nectar, and he conjectured that in place of it the insects gnaw a 
tissue in the cavity of the labellum which has a “slightly sweet, 
pleasant and nutritious taste.” This conjecture as well as other 
conclusions drawn by Darwin from Catasetum have been confirmed 
by Criiger — assuredly the best pi oof of the acumen with which the 
wonderful floral structure of this “most remarkable of the Orchids” 
was interpretated far from its native habitat. 

As is shown by what we have said about Catasetum, other 
problems in addition to those concerned with fertilisation are dealt 
with in the Orchid book. This is especially the case in regard to 
flower morphology. Tl^ scope of flower morphology cannot be more 
clearly and better expressed than by these words : “ He will see how 
curiously a flower may be moulded out of many separate organs — 
how perfect the cohesion of primonlially distinct parts may become, 
— how organs may bo used for purposes widely different from their 
proper function, — how other organs may, be entii'ely suppressed, or 
leave mere useless emblems of their former existence^.” 

In attempting, from this point of view, to refer the floral structure 
of orchids to their original form, Darwin employed a much more 
thorough method than that of Roliert Brown and others. The result 
of this was the production of a considerable literature, especially in 
France, along the lines suggested by Darwin’s work. This is the so- 
called anatomical method, which seeks to draw conclusions as to the 
morphology of the flower from the course of the vascular bundles in 
the several parts^. Although the interpretation of the orchid flower 
given by Darwin has not proved satisfactory in one particular point 

^ Rolfe, E. A. “On the sexual forms of Catasetum with special reference to the 
researches of Darwin and others,” Journ. Lain. Soc. Vol. xxvii (Botany), 1891, pp. 20C — 
225. 

* Fertilisation of Orchids^ p 289. 

® He wrote in one of his letters, “ the destiny of the whole human race is as nothing 
to the course of vessels of orchids” {More Letters^ Vol. ii. p. 275). 
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— the composition of the labellum — the general results have received 
universal assent, namely “that all Orchids owe what they have in 
common to descent from some monocotyledonous plant, which, like 
so many other plants of the same division, possessed fifteen organs 
arranged alternately three within three in five whorls The 
alterations which their original form has undergone have persisted 
so far as they were found to be of use. 

We see also that the remarkable adaptations of which we have 
given some examples are directed towards cross-fertilisation. In only 
a few of the orchids investigated by Darwin — other similar cases 
have since been described — was self-fertilisation found to occur 
regularly or usually. The former is the case in the Bee Ophrys 
{Ophrys apifera), the mechanism of which greatly surprised Darwin. 
He once remarked to a friend that one of the things that made 
him wish to live a few thousand years was his desire to see the 
extinction of the Bee Ophrys, an end to which he believed its self- 
fertilising habit was leading^. But, he wrote, “the safest conclusion, 
as it seems to me, is, that under certain unknown circumstances, and 
perhaps at very long intervals of time, one individual of the Bee Ophrys 
is crossed by another 

If, on the one hand, we remember how much more sure self- 
fertilisation would be than cross-fertilisation, and, on the other hand, 
if we call to mind the numerous contrivances for cross-fertilisation, 
the conclusion is naturally reached that “It is an astonishing fact 
that self-fertilisation should not have been an habitual occurrence. 
It apparently demonstrates to us that there must he something 
injurious in the process. Nature thus tells us, in the most emphatic 
manner, that she abhors perpetual self-fertilisation.... For may we not 
further infer as probable, in accordance with the belief of the vast 
majority of the breeders of our domestic productions, that marriage 
between near relations is likewise in some way ii\juriou8, that some 
unknown great good is derived from the union of individuals which 
have been kept distinct for many generations* ? ” 

This view was supported by observations on plants of other 
families, e.g. Papilionaceae ; it could, however, in the absence of 
experimental proof, be regarded only as a “working hypothesis." 

All adaptations to cross-pollination might also be of use simply 
because they made pollination possible when for any reason self- 
pollination had become difficult or impossible. Cross-pollination 
would, therefore, he of use, not as such, but merely as a means of 
pollination in general ; it would to some extent serve as a remedy 

‘ FertihmUon of Orchids (lat edit ), p 307 

* Life and Letters, Vol in. p. 276 (footnote). 

^ Fertilisation of Orchids, p. 71. 


■* Ibid., p. 869. 
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for a method unsuitable in itself, such as a modification standing in 
the way of self-pollination, and on the other hand as a means of in- 
creasing the chance of pollination in the case of flowers in which self- 
pollination was possible, but which might, in accidental circumstances, 
be prevented. It was, therefore, very important to obtain experimental 
proof of the conclusion to which Darwin was led by the belief of the 
majority of breeders and by the evidence of the widespread occurrence 
of cross-poUination and of the remarkable adapiiitions thereto. 

This was supplied by the researches which are described in the 
two other works named above. The researches on which the con- 
clusions rest had, in part at least, lx en previously published in 
separate papers : this is the case as regards the hcterostyled plants. 
The discoveries which Darwin made in the course of his investigations 
of these plants belong to the most brilliant in biological science. 

The case of Primula is now well known. C. K. Sprengel and 
others were familiar with the remarkable fact that diflerent inilividuals 
of the European species of Primula bear differently constructed 
flowers; some plants possess flowers in which the styles project 
beyond the stamens attached to the corolla-tube (long-styled form), 
while in others the stamens are inserted above the stigma which is 
borne on a short style (short-styled forjii). It has been shown by 
Breitenbach that both forms of flower may occur on the same plant, 
though this happens very rarely. An analogous case is occasionally 
met with in hybrids, w^iich bear flowers of different colour on the 
same plant (e.g. Dianthus earyojyhyllm), Darwin showed that the 
external differences are correlated with others in the structure of 
the stigma and in the nature of the pollen. The long-styled flowers 
have a spherical stigma provided with large stigmatic papillae ; the 
pollen grains arc oblong and smaller thap thost' of the short-styled 
flow^ers. The number of the seeds produced is smaller and the ovules 
larger, probably also fewer in number. The short-st} led flowers have 
a smooth compressed stigma and a corolla of somewliat diflerent 
form ; they iiroduce a greater number of seeds. 

'Diese different forms of flowers were regarded as merely a case 
of variation, until Darwin showed “that these hcterostyled plants 
are adapted for reciprocal fertilisation ; so that the two or three forms, 
though all are hermaphrodites, are related to one another almost 
like the males and females of ordinary unisexual animals We 
have here an example of hermaphrodite flowers which are sexually 
different. There are essential differences in the manner in which 
fertilisation occurs. This may be effected in four different ways ; 
there are two legitimate and two illegitimate types of fertilisation. 
The fertilisation is legitimate if pollen from the long-styled flowers 

^ Forms of Flowers {1st edit.), p. 2. 
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reaches the stigma of the short-styled form or if pollen of the short- 
styled flowers is brought to the stigma of the long-styled flower, that 
is the organs of the same length of the two different kinds of flower 
react on one another. Illegitimate fertilisation is represented by the 
two kinds of self-fertilisation, also by cross-fertilisation, in which the 
pollen of the long-styled form reaches the stigma of the same type of 
flower and, similarly, by cross-pollination in the case of the short- 
styled flowers. 

The applicability of the terms legitimate and illegitimate depends, 
on the one hand, upon the fact that insects which visit the different 
forms of flowers pollinate them in the manner suggested ; the pollen 
J of the short-styled flowers adhere to that part of the insect’s body 
i wliich touches the stigma of the long-styled flower and vice versd. 
On the other hand, it is based also on the fact that experiment 
shows that artificial j)ollination produces a very different result 
according as this is legitimate or illegitimate; only the legitimate 
• union ensures complete fertility, the plants thus produced being 
stronger than those which are produced illegitimately. 

If we take 100 as the number of flowers which produce seeds as 
the result of legitimate fertilisation, we obtain the following numbers 
from illegitimate fertilisation : 

Prlrmda officmalis (P, veris) (Cowslip) ... 69 

Primula elatior (0x1 ip) 27 

Primula acmdis (P. vidgaris) (Priihrose) ... 60 
Further, the plants produced by the illegitimate method of fertilisation 
showed, e.g. in P. officinalis^ a decrease in fertility in later genera- 
tions, sterile pollen and in the open a feebler growth \ They behave 
in fact precisely in the same way as hybrids between species of 
different genera. This resftilt is impoiiant, ‘‘for we thus learn that 
the difficulty in sexually uniting two organic forms and the sterility 
of their offspring, afford no sure criterion of so-called 8i>ecific dis- 
tinctness^”: the relative or absolute sterility of the illegitimate 
unions and that of their illegitimate descendants depend exclusively 
on the nature of the sexual elements and on their inability to combine 
in a particular manner. This functional difference of sexual cells is 
characteristic of the behaviour of hybrids as of the illegitimate unions 
of heterostyled plants. The agreement becomes even closer if we 
regard the Primula plants l)earmg different forms of flowers not as 
belonging to a systematic entity or “species,” but as including several 
elementary sj)ecies. The legitimately produced plants are thus true 

' Under very favouiable conditions (in a greenhouse) the fertility of the plants of the 
fourth generation increases — a point, which m view of various theoretical questions, 
deserves further investigation. 

^ Forms of Flowers, p. 242. 
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hybrids^, with which their behaviour in other respects, as Darwin 
showed, presents so close an agreement This view receives support 
also from the fact that descendants of a flower fertilised illegitimately 
by pollen from another plant with the same form of flower belong, 
with few exceptions, to the same type as that of their parents. 
The two forms of flower, however, behave diflerently in this respect. 
Among 162 seedlings of the^ long-styled illegitimately pollinated 
plants of Prirmda offielnaliSy including five generations, there were 
156 long-styled and only six short-styled forms, while as the result of 
legitimate fertilisation nearly iialf of the offspring were long-styled 
and half short-styled. The short-styled illegitimately pollinated form 
gave five long-styled and nine short-styled ; the cause of this difference 
requires further explanation. The significance of heterostyly, whether 
or not we now regard it as an arrangement for the normal production 
of hybrids, is comprehensively expressed by Darwin ; We may feel 
sure that plants have been rendered heterostyled to ensure cross- 
fertilisation, for we now know that a cross between the distinct 
individuals of the same species is highly important for the vigour and 
fertility of the offspring^.” If we remember how important the 
interpretation of heterostyly has become in all general problems as, 
for example, those connected with the conditions of the formation of 
hybrids, a fact which was formerly overlooked, we can appreciate 
how Darwin was able to say in his autobiography : “ 1 do not think 
anything in my scientififj life has given me so much satisfaction as 
making out the meaning of the structure of these plants 

Tlie remarkable conditions represented in plants with three kinds 
of flowers, such as Lythrum and Oxalis, agree in essentials with those 
in Primula. These cannot he considered in detail here ; it need only 
be noted that the investigation of these cases was still more laborious. 
In order to establish the relative fertility of the different unions in 
Lythrum scdicarla 223 different fertilisations were made, each flower 
being deprived of its male organs and then dusted with the appropriate 
pollen. 

^ When Darwin wrote in reference to the different forms of heterostyled plants, “which 
all belong to the same species as certainly as do the two sexes of the same species ” (Cross 
and Self fertilisation, p. 466), he adopted the term species in a comprehensive sense. 
The recent researches of Bateson and Gregory (“ On the inheritance of Heterostylism 
in Pnmula ” ; Proc. Roy Soc. Ser. B, Vol. i.xxvi. 1905, p. 581) appear to me also to 
support the view that the results of illegitimate crossing of heterostyled Primulas corre- 
spond with those of hybridisation. The fact that legitimate pollen effects fertilisation, 
even if illegitimate pollen reaches the stigma a short time previously, also points to this 
conclusion. Self-pollination in the case of the short- styled form, for example, is not 
excluded. In spite of this, the numerical proportion of the two forms obtained in the 
open remains approximately the same as when the pollination was exclusively legitimate, 
presumably because legitimate pollen is prepotent. 

* Forms of Flowers, p. 268. * Ltfe and Letters, Vol. i. p. 91. 
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In the book containing the account of heterostyled plants 
other species are dealt with which, in addition to flowers opening 
normally (chasmogamous), also possess flowers which remain closed 
but are capable of producing fruit. These cleistogamous flowers 
afford a striking example of habitual self-pollination, and H. von 
Mold drew special attention to them as such shortly after the 
appearance of Darwin’s Orchid book. If it were only a question of 
producing seed in the simplest way, cleistogamous flowers would be 
the most conveniently constructed. The corolla and frequently other 
^rts of the flower are reduced ; the development of the seed may, 
therefore, be accomplished with a smaller expenditure of building 
material than in chasmogamous flowers ; there is also no loss of 
pollen, and thus a smaller amount suffices for fertilisation. 

Almost all these plants, as Darwin pointed out, have also chas- 
mogamous flowers which render cross-fertilisation possible. His view 
that cleistogamous flowers are derived from originally chasmogamous 
flowers has been confirmed by more recent researches. Conditions 
of nutrition in the broader sense arc the factors which determine 
whether chasmogamous or cleistog*cimou8 flowers are produced, 
assuming, of course, that the plants in question have the power of 
developing both forms of flpwer. Ibc former may fail to appear for 
some time, but arc eventually developed under favourable conditions 
of nourishment. The belief of many authors that there are plants 
with only cleistogamous flowers cannot therefore be accepted as 
; authoritative without thorough experimental proof, as we are con- 
cerned with extra-european plants for which it is often difficult to 
provide appropriate conditions in cultivation. 

Darwin sees in cleistogamous flowers an adaptation to a good 
supply of seeds with a sm/ill expenditure of material, while chasmo- 
gamous flowers of the same species are usually cross-fertilised and 
“their offspring will thus be invigorated, as we may infer from a 
wide-spread analogy Direct proof in support of this has hitherto 
been supplied in a few cases only ; we shall often find that the example 
set by Darwin in solving such problems as these by laborious experi- 
ment has unfortunately been little imitated. 

Another cliapter of this book treats of the distribution of the sexes 
in polygamous, dioecious, and gyno-dioecious plants (the last term, 
now in common use, we owe to Darwin). It contains a number of 
important facts and discussions and has inspired the experimental 
researches of Correns and others. 

The most important of Darwin’s work on floral biology is, however, 
that on cross and self-fertilisation, chiefly because it states the results 
of experimental investigations extending over many years. Only such 

^ Fortm 0 / Flowers (1st edit.), p 341. 
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experiments, as we have pointed out^, could determine whether cross- 
fertilisation is in itself beneficial, and self-fertilisation on the other 
hand injurious ; a conclusion which a merely comparative examination 
of pollination-mechanisms renders in the highest degree probable. 
Later fioral biologists have unfortunately almost entirely confined 
themselves U) observations on fioral mechanisms. But there is little 
more to be gJiined by this kind of work than an assumption long ago 
made by C. K. Sprengel thaf “very many flowers have the sexes 
separate and probably at least as many hermaphrodite flowers ai’e 
dichogamous ; it would thus f\pj>ear that Nature was unwilling that 
any flower should be fertilised by its own pollen.” 

It was an accidental observation which inspired Darwin s experi- 
ments on the effect of cross and self-fertilisation. Plants of Lhtaria 
vulgaris were grown in two adjacent beds ; in the one were plants 
produced by cross-fertilisation, that is, from seeds obtained after 
fertilisation by pollen of another plant of the same species ; in the 
other grew plants produced by self-fertilisation, that is from seed 
produced as the result of pollination of the same flower. The first 
were obviously superior to the latter. 

Darwin was surprised by this observation, as he had expected 
a prejudicial influence of self-fertilisation to manifest itself after a 
series of generations : “ I always supposed until lately that no evil 
effects would be visible until after several generations of self-ferti- 
lisation, but now I see^that one generation sometimes suffices and 
the existence of dimorphic plants and all the wonderful contrivances 
of orchids are quite intelligible to me^.” 

The observations on Linaria and the investigations of the results 
of legitimate and illegitimate fertilisation in heterostyled plants were 
apparently the beginning of a long series of experiments. These 
were concerned with plants of different families and led to results 
which are of fundamental importance for a true explanation of sexual 
reproduction. 

""" Tlie experiments w^ere so arranged that plants were shielded from 
insect- visits by a net. Some flowers were then pollinated with their 
own pollen, others with pollen from another plant of the same species. 
The seeds were germinated on moist sand ; two seedlings of the same 
age, one from a cross and the other from a self-fertilised flower, were 
selected and planted on opposite sides of the same pot. They grew 
therefore under identical external conditions; it was thus possible to 
compare their peculiarities such as height, weight, fruiting capacity, 
etc. In other cases the seedlings were placed near to one another in 
the open and in this way their capacity of resisting unfavourable 
external conditions was tested. The experiments were in some cases 
1 Ante, p. 408. “ More Letters, Vol. ii. p. 373, 
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continued to the tenth generation and the flowers were crossed in 
diflerent ways. We see, therefore, that this book also represents an 
enormous amount of most careful and patient original work. 

The general result obtained is that plants produced as the result 
of cross-fertilisation are 8ui>erior, in the majority of cases^ to th^e 
produced as the result of self-fertilisation, in height, resistance to 
external injurious influences, and in seed-production. 

Ipomoea purpurea may be quoted* as an example. If we express 
the result of cross-fertilisation by 100, we obtain the following 
numbers for the self-fertilised plants. 



Height. 

Number of seeds. 

1 Generation 

100.76 

100.64 

2 

100 : 79 

— 

3 

100 68 

100*94 

4 „ 

100:86 

100,94 

5 

100 75 

100*89 

6 o 

100.72 

— 

7 „ 

100.81 

— 

8 

100 85 

— 

9 

100 79 

100 26 (Number of capsules) 

10 „ i 

100 54 

— 


Taking the average, the ratio as regards growth is 100 : 77. The 
considerable superiority of the crossed plants is apparent in the first 
generation and is not increased in the following generations ; but 
there is some fluctuation about the average ratio. The numbers 
representing the fertility of crossed and self-fertilised plants are 
more difficult to compare with accuracy ; the superiority of the 
ci’ossed plants is chiefly explained by the fact that they produce 
a much larger number of capsules, not because there are on the 
average more seeds in each capsule. The ratio of the capsules was, 
e.grin the third generation, 100 : 38, that of the seeds in the capsules 
100 : 94. It is also especially noteworthy that in the self-fertilised 
plants the anthers were smaller and contained a smaller amount of 
pollen, and in the eighth generation the reduced fertility showed 
itself in a form which is often found in hybrids, that is the first 
flowers were sterile^ 

The superiority of crossed individuals is not exhibited in the 
same way in all plants. For example in EmJtsehohia californwa 
the crossed seedlings do not exceed the self-fertilised in height and 

^ Complete sterility was not found in any of the plants investigated by Darwin. Others 
appear to be more sensitive; Cluer found Maxs “ almost sterile ” aftei tliiee generations 
of self-fertilisation. (Cf, Fi uwirth, Die Zilchtung der LandwxrtschaftUchen Kulturpjlanzen, 
Berlin, 1904, ii. p 6 ) 




vigour, but the croseiiig considerably increases the plant’s capacity 
for flower-production, and the seedlings from such a mother-plant 
are more fertile. 

The conception implied by the term crossing requires a closer 
analysis. As in the majority of plants, a large number of flowers are 
in bloom at the same time on one and the same plant, it follows that 
insects visiting the flowers often carry pollen from one flower to 
another of the same stock. Hhs this method, which is spoken of as 
Geitonogamy, the same influence as crossing with pollen from another 
plant? The results of DarwLi’s experiments with different plants 
{Ipomoea purpurea^ Dlgltcdia purpurea^ Mimulm luteus^ Pelar- 
goniunij Origanum) were not in complete agreement; but on the 
whole they pointed to the conclusion that Geitonogamy shows no 
shperiority over self-fertilisation (Autogamy) \ Darwin, however, 
considered it possible that this may sometimes be the case. ‘^The 
sexual elements in the flowers on the same plant can rarely have 
been differentiated, though this is possible, as ffower-buds are in one 
sense distinct individuals, sometimes varying and differing from one 
another in structure or constitution^.” 

As regards the importance of this question from the point of view 
of the significance of cross-fertilisation in general, it may be noted 
that later observers have definitely discovered a difference between 
the results of autogamy and geitonogamy. Gilley and Fruwirth 
found that ill Brassica iiajms, the length and weight of the fruits as 
also the total weight of the seeds in a single fruit were less in the 
case of autogamy than in geitonogamy. With S inapis alba a better 
crop of seeds was obtained after geitonogamy, and in the Sugar Beet 
the average weight of a fruit in the case of a self-fertilised plant was 
0*009 gr., from geitonogamy 0*012 gr., and on cross-fertilisation 
0*013 gr. 

On the whole, however, the results of giutonogani y sliow that the 
favourable effects of cross-fertilisation do not depend simply on the 
fact that the pollen of one flow*er is conveyed to the stigma of another. 
But the plants which are crossed must in some wa} be different. If 
plants of Ipomoea purpurea (and Mimidus lutsm) which have Ixien 
self-fertilised for seven generations and grown under the same con- 
ditions of cultivation are crossed together, the plants so crossed 
would not be superior to the self-fertilised , on the other hand 
crossing with a fresh stock at once proves very advantageous. The 
favourable effect of crossing is only apparent, therefore, if the parent 
plants are grown under different conditions or if they belong to 

* Similarly crossing m the case of flowers of Pelargonium zonal e, which belong to plants 
raised from cuttings from the same parent, shows no superiority ovei seif-fertilisation. 

® Cross and Self fertilisation (Ist edit.), p. 444. 
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different varieties. “It is really wonderful what an effect pollen 
1 from a distinct seedling plant, which has been exposed to different 
conditions of life, has on the offspring in comparison with pollen from 
the same flower or from a distinct individual, but which has been long 
subjected to the same conditions. The subject bears on the very 
principle of life, which seems almost to require changes in the 
conditions 

The fertility — measured by the rramber or weight of the seeds 
produced by an equal number of plants — noticed under different 
conditions of fertilisation may bo quoted in illustration. 



On crossing 
with a fresh 
stock 

On crossing 
plants of the 
same stock 

On self- 
fertilisation 

Mimulus luteui 
(first and ninth generation) 

100 

4 

3 

Ese?iScholzia califomica 
(second generation) 

100 

45 

40 

Dianthus caryophylhts 
(third and fourth generation) 

100 

46 

33 

Petunia violacca 

100 

i 

54 

46 


Crossing under very similar conditions shows, therefore, that the 
i difference between the sexual cells is smaller and thus the result of 
I crossing is only slightly superior to that given by self-fertilisation. Is, 
* then, the favourable result of crossing with a foreign stock to be 
attributed to the fact that this belongs to another systematic entity or 
to the fact that the plants, though belonging to the same entity were 
exposed to difierent conditions? This is a point on which further 
researches must be taken into account, especially since the analysis 
of the systematic entities has been much more thorough than 
formerly 2 We know that most of Linnaeus’s species are compound 

species, frequently consisting of a very large number of smaller or 
elementary species formerly included under the comprehensive term 
varieties. Hybridisation has in most cases affected our garden and 
cultivated plants so that they do not represent pure species but a 
mixture of species. 

But this consideration has no essential bearing on Darwin’s point 
of view, according to which the nature of the sexual cells is in- 

^ More Letterby Vol. ii p. 40(5. 

2 In the case of garden plants, as Darwin to a large extent claimed, it is not easy to 
say whether two individuals really belong to the same variety, as they are usually of hybrid 
origin In some instances (Petunia, Iberis) the fresh stock employed by Darwin possessed 
flowers differing in colour from those of the plant crossed with it. 
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fluenced by external conditions. Even individuals growing close to 
one another are only apparently exposed to identical conditions. 
Their sexual cells may therefore be ^fferently influenced and thus 
give favourable results on crossing, as “the benefits which so 
generally follow from a cross l)etween two plants ajiparently dc{]^nd 
on the two differing somewhat in constitution or character.” As a 
matter of fact we are familiar .with a large number of cases in which 
the condition of the reproducti\« organs is influenced by external con- 
ditions. Darwin has himself 'lemonstrated this for self-sterile plants, 
that is plants in which self-fertilisation produces no result. This 
self-sterility is affected by climatic conditions ; thus in Brazil 
EschscJwlzia californwa is absolutely sterile to the pollen of its own 
flowers ; the descendants of Brazilian plants i»‘ Darwin’s cultures 
were partially self-feilile in one generation and in a second genera- 
tion still more so. If one has any doubt in this case whether it is 
a question of the condition of the style and stigma, which possibly 
prevents the entrance of the pollen-tube or even its development, 
rather than that of the actual sexual cells, in other cases there 
is no doubt that an influence is exerted on the latter. 

Janezewski^ has recently shown that sjwcies of Ribes cultivated 
under unnatural conditions frequently produce a mixed (i.e. partly 
useless) or completely sterile pollen, precisely as happens with 
hybrids. There arc, therefore, substantial reasons for the conclusion 
that conditions of life e^fert an influence on the sexual cells. “ Thus 
the proposition that the benefit from cross-fertilisation depends on 
the plants which are crossed having been subjected during [irevious 
generations to somewhat different conditions, or to their having ^ 
varied from some unknown cause as if they had been thus sub- 
jected, is securely fortified on all sides 

We thus obtain an insight into the significance of sexuality. If an 
occasional and slight alteration in the conditions under which plants 
and animals live is beneficial'^ crossing between organisms which 
have been exposed to different conditions becomes still more ad- 
vantageous. The entire constitution is in this way influenced from 
the beginning, at a time when the whole organisation is in a highly 
plastic state. The total life-energy, so to speak, is increased, a gain 
which is not produced by asexual reproduction or by the union of 
sexual cells of plants which have lived under the same or only 
slightly different conditions. All the wonderful arrangements for 

1 Jaiiczewski, “ Sur les atitheres 8t6rile8 des GroBeilliere,” Bull, de Vacad. des sciences 
de Craewie, June, 1908 

- Cross and Self fertilisation (let edit ), p, 444. 

^ Beasons for this are given by Darwin in Variation under Domestication (2nd edit.), 
Vol. II. p. 127. 
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cross-fertilisation now appear to be useful adaptations. Darwin was, 
however, far from giving undue prominence to this point of view, 
though this has been to some extent done by others. He particularly 
emphasised the following consideration : — “ But we should always 
keep in mind that two somewhat opposed ends have to be gained ; 
the first and more important one being the production of seeds by 
any means, and the second, cross-fertilisation Just as in some 
orchids and cleistogamic flowers self-pollination regularly occurs, 
so it may also occur in other cases. Darwin showed that Pimm 
sativum and Lathyrus odoratus belong to plants in which self- 
pollination is regularly effected, and that this accounts for the 
constancy of certain sorts of these plants, while a variety of form 
is produced by crossing. Indeed among his culture plants were 
some which derived no benefit from crossing. Thus in the sixth 
self-fertilised generation of his Ipomoea cultures the ‘^Hero” made 
its appearance, a form slightly exceeding its crossed companion in 
height ; this was in the highest degree self-fertile and handed on its 
characteristics to both children and grandchildren. Similar fomis 
were found in Mimvlm luteus and Nicotiana^, types which, after 
self-fertilisation, have an enhanced power of seed-production and of 
attaining a greater height than the plants of the corresponding 
generation which are crossed together and self-fertilised and grown 
under *the same conditions. “Some observations made on other 
plants lead me to suspect that self-fertilisdlion is in some respects 
beneficial ; although the benefit thus derived is as a rule very small 
compared with that from a cross with a distinct plant^.” We are as 
ignorant of the reason why plants behave differently when crossed 
and self-fertilised as we are in regard to the nature of the diflerentia- 
tion of the sexual cells, which determines whether a union of the 
sexual cells will prove favourable or unfavourable. 

It is impossible to discuss the different results of cross-fertilisa- 
tion; one point must, however, be emphasised, because Darwin 
attached considerable importance to it. It is inevitable that pollen 
of different kinds must reach the stigma. It was known that pollen 
of the same “ species ” is dominant over the pollen of another species, 
that, in other words, it is prepotent. Even if the pollen of the same 

^ Cross and Self fertilisation (Ist edit ), p. 371. 

* In Punrn sativum also the crossing of two individuals of the same variety produced 
no advantage , Darwin attributed this to the fact that the plants had for several generations 
been self-fertilised and in each generation cultivated under almost the same conditions. 
Tschermak (“Ueber kunstliche Ereuzung an Pisuvi sativum”) afterwards recorded the 
same result; but he found on crossing different varieties that usually there was no 
superiority as regards height over the products ot self-fertilisation, while Darwin found 
a greater height represented by the ratios 100 : 76 and 100 : 60. 

Cross and Self fertilisation, p. 850. 
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species r^hes the stigma rather later than that of another species^ ? 
the latter does not effect fertilisation. 

I^rwin showed that the fertilising power of the pollen of another 
variety or of another individual is greater than that of the plant’s 
own pollen ^ This has been demonstrated in the case of Mimulm 
luteus (for the fixed white-flowering variety) and Iheris umhdlata 
with pollen of another variety, and observations on cultivated 
plants, such as cabbage, horsera^isli, etc. gave similar results. It is, 
however, especialh remarkable that pollen of another individual of 
the same vai iety may be prepotent over the plant’s own pollen. This 
results from the superiority of plants crossed in this manner over 
self-fertilised plants. “ Scarcely any result front my experiments has 
surprised me so much as this of the prepotency of })ollen from a 
distinct individual over each plant’s own pollen, as proved by the 
greater constitutional vigour of the crossed seedlings*^.” Similarly, ^ 
in self-fertile plants the flowers of which have not been deprived 
of the male organs, pollen brought to the stigma by the wind or by 
insects from another plant eflects fertilisation, even if the plant’s own 
pollen has reached the stigma somewhat earlier. 

Have the results of his experimental investigations modified the 
point of view from which Darwin entered ^n his researches, or not ? 
In the first place the question is, whether or not the opinion ex- ^ 
pressed in the Orchid book that there is ^‘Something injurious" 
connected with self-fertifisation, has been confirmed. We can, at i 
all events, afiirin that Darwin adhered in essentials to his original 
position ; but self-fertilisation afterwards assumed a gi*eater im- 
portance than it formerly possessed. Darwin emphasised the fact 
that “the difference between the self-fertilised and crossed plants 
raised by me cannot be attributed to the superiority of the crossed, 
but to the inferiority of the self-fertilised seedlings, due to the 
iiyurious effects of self-fertilisation^" But he had no doubt that in 
favourable circumstances self-fertilised plants were able to persist 
for several generations without rrossing. An occasional crossing 
appears to be useful but not indispensable in all cases ; its sporadic 
occurrence in plants in which self-pollination habitually occurs is 
not excluded. Self-fertilisation is for the most part relatively and 
not absolutely injurious and always better than no fertilisation. 

Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilisation^ " is, however, a pregnant 

1 Cross and Self fertihaation, p. 391. • Ibid p. 397 * Ibtd p 437- 

*• It IS incorrect to say, as a writer has lately said, that the aphoiiBin expiessed by 
Darwin m 1859 and 1862, “ Nature abhors perpetual self -fertihaation,” is not repeated in 
his later works. The sentence is repeated in Gross and Self fertilisation (p. 8), with the 
addition, *'lf the word perpetual had been omitted, the aphorism would have been false. 
As it stands, I believe that it is true, though perhaps rather too strongly expressed ” 

27—2 
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^expression of the fewjt that cross-fertilisation is exceedingly wide- 
I spread and has been shown in the majority of cases to be beneficial^ 
land that in those plants in which we find self-pollination regularly 
(occurring cross-pollination may occasionally take place. 

An attempt has been made to express in brief the main results 
of Darwin’s work on the biology of flowers. We have seen that his 
object was to elucidate important general questions, particularly the 
question of the significance of sexual reproduction. 

It remains to consider what influence his work has had on 
botanical science. That this influence has been very considerable, 
is shown by a glance at the literature on the biology of flowers 
published since Darwin wrote. Before the book on orchids was 
published there was nothing but the old and almost forgotten works 
of Kolreuter and Sprengel with the exception of a few scattered 
references. Darwin’s investigations gave the first stimulus to the 
development of an extensive literature on floral biology. In Knuth’s 
Haudbuch der Blutenhiologie (Handbook of Flov^er Pollinationy 
Oxford, 1906) as many as 3792 papers Oii this subject are enumerated 
as having been published before January 1, 1904. These describe not 
only the different mechanisms of flowers, but deal also with a series of 
remarkable adaptations in the pollinating insects. As a fertilising rain 
quickly calls into existence the most varied assortment of plants on a 
barren steppe, so activity now reigns in a field which men formerly left 
deserted. This development of the biolog}' bf flowers is of importance 
not only on theoretical grounds but also from a practical point of view. 
The rational breeding of plants is possible only if the flower-biology of 
the plants in question (i.e. the question of the possibility of self- 
pollination, self-sterility, etc.) is accurately known. And it is also 
essential fi)r plant- breeders that they should have “the power of 
fixing each fleeting variety of colour, if they will fertilise the flowers 
of the desired kind with their own pollen for half-a-dozen genera- 
tions, and grow the seedlings under the same conditions 

But the influence of Darwin on floral biology was not confined 
to the development of this branch of Botany. Darwin’s activity in 
this domain has brought about (as Asa Gray correctly pointed out) 
the revival of teleology in Botany and Zoology. Attempts were 
now made to determine, not only in the case of flowers but also in 
. vegetative organs, in what relation the form and function of organs 
[ stand to one another and to what extent their morphological 
i characters exhibit adaptation to environment. A branch of Botany, 
(which has since been called Ecology (not a very happy term) has 
^been stimulated to vigorous growth by floral biology. 


^ Cro8» and Self fertilisation (lat edit ), p. 460. 
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While the influence of the work on the biology of flowers was 
extraordinarily great, it could not fail to elicit opinions at variance 
with Darwin’s conclusions. The opposition was based partly on 
reasons valueless as counter arguments, partly on problems which 
have still to be solved ; to some extent also on that tendency against 
teleological conceptions which has recently become current. This 
opposing trend of thought is due to the tact that many biologists 
are content with teleological ^explanations, unsupported by proof ; 
it is also closely connected with the fact that many authors estimate 
the importance of natural sciection less highly than Darwin did. 
We may describe the objections wh’ di are based on the wide- 
spread occurrence of self-fertilisation and geitonogamy as of little 
importance. Darwin did not deny the occurrence of self-feitilisation, 
even for a long series of generations ; his laV states only that 
“Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilisation^.” An exception to this 
rule would therefore occur only in the case of plants in which the 
possibility of cross-pollination is excluded. Some of the plants with 
cleistogamous flowers might afford examples of such cases. We have 
already seen, however, that such a case has not as yet been shown to 
occur. Burck believed that he had found an instance in certain 
tropical plants (Anonaceae, Myrmecodia) of the complete exclusion 
of cross-fertilisation. The flowers of these plants, in which, however, 
— in contrast to the cleistogamous flowers — the corolla is well 
developed, remain closer] and fruit is produced. 

Loew^ has shown that cases occur in which cross-fertilisation 
may be effected even in these “cleistopetalous” flowers: humming 
birds visit the permanently clr)8ed flowers of certain species of 
Nidularium and transport the pollen. The fact that the formation 
of hybrids may occur as the result of this shows that pollination may 
be accomplished. 

The existence of plants for which self-pollinati jn is of greater 
importance than it is for others is by no means contradictory to 
Darwin’s view. Self-fertilisation is, for example, of greater im- 
portance for annuals than for perennials as without it seeds might 
Ml to be produced. Even in the case of annual plants with small 
inconspicuous flowers in which self-fertilisation usually occurs, such 
as Setiecio mdgaris, Capsella hursei-pastoris and Stellaria media, 
A. Bateson^ found that cross-fertilisation gave a beneficial result, 

^ It 18 impossible (as has been attempted) to express Darwin’s point of view m a Hinkle 
sentence, such as H. Muller’s statement of the “ Knight-Darwm law.” The conditions of 
life in organisms aie so various and complex that laws, such as are formulated m physicn 
and chemistry, can hardly be conceived 

’ E. Loew, “Bemerkungen zu Burck . Biolog. Centralbl xxvi (1900). 

* Anna Bateson, “ The effects of cross-fertilisation cn inconspicuous flowers,” Annali of 
Botany, Vol i. 1888, p. 255 
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although only in a slight degree. If the favourable effects of sexual 
reproduction, according to Darwin’s view, are correlated with change 
of environment, it is quite possible that this is of less importance in 
plants which die after ripening their seeds (“hapaxanthic”) and 
which in any case constantly change their situation. Objections which 
are based on the proof of the prevalence of self-fertilisation are 
not, therefore, pertinent. At first sight another point of view, which 
has been more recently urged, appears to have more weight. 

W. Burck^ has expressed the opinion that the beneficial results 
of cross-fertilisation demonstmted by Darwin concern only hybrid 
plants. These alone l>ecome weaker by self-pollination ; while pure 
species derive no advantage from crossing and no disadvantage from 
self-fertilisation. It is certain that some of the plants used by 
Darwin were of hybrid origin 2. This is evident from his statements, 
which are models of clearness and precision ; he says that his Ipomoea 
plants “were probably the offspring of a cross® ” The fixed fonns of 
this plant, such as Hero, which was produced by self-fertilisation, and 
a form of Mimulus with white flowers spotted with red probably 
resulted from splitting of the hybrids. It is true that the phenomena 
observed in self-pollination, e.g. in Ipomoea, agree with those which 
are often noticed in hybrids ; Darwin himself drew attention to this. 

Let us next call to mind some of the peculiarities connected with 
hybridisation. We know that hybrids are often characterised by 
their large size, rapidity of growth, earlier production- of flowers, 
wealth of flower-production and a longer life ; hybrids, if crossed 
with one of the two parent forms, are usually more fertile than 
when they are crossed together or with another hybrid. But the 
characters which hybrids exhibit on self-fertilisation are rather 
variable. The following instance ma}^ l)e quoted from Gartner: 
“There are many hybrids which retain the self-fertility of the 
first generation during the second and later generations, but very 
often in a less degree ; a considerable number, however, become 
sterile.” But the hybrid varieties may be more fertile in the 
second generation than in the first, and in some hybrids the fertility 
with their own pollen increases in the second, third, and following 
generations^. As yet it is impossible to lay down rules of general 
application for the self-fertility of hybrids. That the beneficial in- 
fluence of crossing with a fresh stock rests on the same ground — a 
union of sexual cells possessing somewhat different characters — aa 
the fact that many hybrids are distinguished by greater luxuriance, 

1 Barck, “Darwin’s Kieuznngsgesetz BtoZ. Gentralbl. xxviii. 1908, p. 177. 

® It is qoe^'tionable if this was always the case. 

® CrogB and Self fertilisation (Ist edit.), p 56. 

* K. F. Gartner, Versuche Uber die Bastarderzeupung, Stuttgart, 1849, p 149. 
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wealth of flowers, etc. corresponds entirely with Darwin's con- 
clu gion s. ft seems to me to follow clearly from his investigations 
that there is no essential difference between cross-fertilisation and 
hybridisation. The heterostyled plants are normally dependent on 
a process corresponding to hybridisation. The view that specifically 
distinct species could at best produce sterile hybrids was always 
opposed by Darwin. But if the good results of crossing woie ea'.- 
clusivdy dependent on the faot that we are concerned with hybrids, 
there must then be a demonstration of two distinct things. First, 
that crossing with a fresh ,i,ock belonging to the same systematic 
entity or to the same hybrid, but cultivated for a considerable time 
under different conditions, shows no superiority over self-fertilisation, 
and that in pure species crossing gives no better results than self- 
pollination. If this were the case, we should be better able to 
understand why in one plant crossing is advantageous while in 
others, such as Darwin’s Hero and the forms of Miinulus and 
Nicotiana no advantage is gained ; these w ould then be pure sjiecies. 
But such a proof has not been supplied ; the inference drawn from 
cleistogamous and cleistopetalous plants is not supported by evi- 
dence, and the experiments on geitonogjimy and on the advantage 
of cross-fertilisation in species which are usually self-fertilised are 
opposed to this view. There arc still *but few researches on this 
point ; Darwin found that in Omnis mmuiimima, which produces 
cleistogamous as well as self-fertile chasmogamous flowers, the 
cro8s<Hl and self-fertilised capsules produced seed in the proportion 
of 100 ; 65 and that the average bore the proportion 100 : 06 . Tlie 
facts mentioned on page 415 arc also applicable to this case. 
Further, it is certain that the self-sterility exhibited by many plants 
has nothing to do with hybridisation. Between self-sterility and 
reduced fertility as the result of Helf-fert*ilisation there is probably 
no fimdaineiital difference. 

It is certain that so difficult a problem as that of the significance 
of sexual reproduction requires much more investigation. Darwin 
was anything but dogmatic ami always ready to alter an opinion 
when it was not based on definite proof : he wrote, “But the veil 
of secrecy is as yet far from lifted ; nor will it be, until we can say 
why it is beneficial that the sexual elements should be differentiated 
to a certain extent, and why, if the differentiation be carried still 
further, injury follows.” He has also shown us the way along 
which to follow up this problem ; it is that of carefully planned 
and exact experimental research. It may be that eventually many 
things will be viewed in a different light, but Darwin’s investi- 
gations will always form the foundation of Floral Biology on which 
the future may continue to build. 
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MENTAL FACTORS IN EVOLUTION 

By C. Lloyd Morgan, LLD., F.R.S. 

In developing his conception of organic evolution Charles Darwin 
was of necessity brought into contact with some of the problems of 
mental evolution. In The Origin of Species he devoted a chapter 
to “the diversities of instinct and of the other mental faculties in 
animals of the same class When he passed to the detailed con- 
sideration of The Descent of Many it was part of his object to show 
“ that there is no fundamental difference between man and the higher 
mammals in their mental faculties^” “ If no organic being excepting 
man,” he said, “ had possessed any mental power, or if his powers had 
been of a wholly different nature from those of the lower animals, 
then we should never have been able to convince ourselves that our 
high faculties had l)een gradually developed^’ lu his discussion of 
The Expression of the Eniotio7is it was important for his purpose 
“ fully to recognise that actions readily become associated with other 
actions and with various states of the mind‘d.” His hypothesis of 
sexual selection is largely dependent upon the exercise of choice on 
the part of the female and her preference for “not only the more 
attractive but at the same time the more vigorous and victorious 
males Mental processes and physiological processes were for 
Darwin closely correlated ; and he accepted the conclusion “ that 
the nervous system not only regulates most of the existing functions 
of the body, but has indirectly influenced the progressive develop- 
ment of various bodily structures and of certain mental qualities®.” 

Throughout his treatment, mental evolution was for Darwin in- 
cidental to and contributory to organic evolution. For specialised 
research in comparative and genetic psychology, as an indej)endent 
field of investigation, he had neither the time nor the requisite 
training. None the less his writings and the spirit of his work have 

* Ortgin of Species (6th edit.), p. 205. 

» Descent of Man (2nd edit. 1888), Vol. i. p. 99, Popular edit, p 99. =» Ibtd. p. 99. 

* The Expression of the Emotions (2nd edit.), p. 32. 

“ Descent of Man, Vol. n p. 435. « Ibid, pp 437, 438. 
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exercised a profound influence on this department of evolutionary 
thought And, for those who follow Darwin’s lead, mental evolution 
is still in a measure subservient to organic evolution. Mental pro- 
cesses are the accompaniments or concomitants of the functional 
activity of specially difterentiated parts of the organism. They are 
in some way dependent on physiological and physical conditions. 
But though they are not physical in their nature, and though it is 
difficult or impossible to coifceive that the;y ore physical in their 
origin, they are, for Darwin and his followers, factors in the evolu- 
tionary process in its physical or organic aspect. By the physi legist 
within his special and well-defined uni' erse of discourse they may be 
properly regarded as epiphonomena ; but by the naturalist in his 
more catholic survey of nature they cannot be so regarded, and were 
not so regarded by Darwin. Intelligence has coniributed to evolution 
of which it is in a sense a product. 

The facts of observation or of inference which Dar>\in accepted j 
arc these : Conscious experience accompanies some of the modes ! 
of animal behaviour ; it is concomitant with certain physiological 
processes ; these processes are the outcome of development in ’ 
the individual and evolution in the race ; the accompanying mental 
processes undergo a like development. Into the subtle philosophical 
questions which arise out of the naive acceptance of such a creed 
it was not Darwin’s province to enter ; 1 have nothing to do,” 

he said\ “with the origin of the mental powers, any more than 
I have with that of life itself.” He dealt with the natural history 
of organisms, including not only their structure but their modes of 
behaviour ; m ith the natural history of the states of consciousness 
which accompany some of their actions ; and with the relation of 
behaviour to experience. We will endeavour to follow Darwin in 
his modesty and candour in making no pretence to give ultimate 
explanations. But wo must note one of the implications of this self- 1 
denying ordinance ot science. Development and evolution imply | 
continuity. For Darwin and his followers the continuity is organic | 
through physical heredity. Apart from speculative hypothesis, \ 
legitimate enough in its proper place but here out of court, we | 
know nothing of continuity of mental evolution as such : conscious- < 
ness appears afresh in each succeeding generation. Hence it is that ) 
for those who follow Darwin’s lead, mental evolution is and must' 
ever be, within his universe of discourse, subservient to organic 
evolution. Only in so far as conscious experience, or its neural 
correlate, effects some changes in organic structure can it influence 
the course of heredity ; and conversely only in so far as changes 
in organic structure are transmitted through heredity, is mental 

' Origin of Species (6th edit ), p, 205 
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evolution rendered possible. Such is the logical outcome of Darwin^s 
teaching. 

Those who abide by the cardinal results of this teaching are 
bound to regard all behaviour as the expression of the functional 
activities of the living tissues of the organism, and all conscious 
e; xp erience as correlated with such activities. For the purposes of 
scientific treatment, mental processes are one mode of expression of 
the same changes of which the physiological processes accompanying 
behaviour are another mode of expression. This is simply accepted as 
a fact which others may seek to explain. The behaviour itself is the 
adaptive application of the energies of the organism ; it is called 
forth by some form of presentation or stimulation brought to bear 
on the organism by the environment. This presentation is always 
an individual or personal matter. But in order that the organism 
may be fitted to respond to the presentation of the environment it 
must have undergone in some way a suitable preparation. According 
to the theory of evolution this preparation is primarily racial and is 
transmitted through heredity. Darwin’s main thesis was that the 
method of preparation is predominantly by natural selection. Sub- 
ordinate to racial preparation, and always dependent thereon, is 
individual or personal preparation through some kind of acquisition ; 
of which the guidance of behaviour through individually won ex- 
perience is a typical example. We here introduce the mental factor 
because the facts seem to justify the inference. Thus there are some 
modes of behaviour which arc wholly and solely dependent upon 
inherited i*acial prei)aration ; there are other modes of behaviour 
which are also dependent, in part at least, on individual preparation. 
In the former case the behaviour is adaptive on the first occurrence 
of the appropriate presentation ; iii the latter case accommodation 
to circumstances is only reached after a greater or less amount of 
acquired organic modification of structure, often accomj)anied (as 
we assume) in the higher animals by acquired experience. Logically 
and biologically the two classes of behaviour are clearly distinguish- 
able : but the analysis of complex cases of behaviour where the two 
factors cooperate, is difficult and requires careful and critical study 
of life-history. 

The foundations of the mental life are laid in the conscious 
experience that accompanies those modes of behaviour, dependent 
entirely on racial prej>aration, which may broadly be described as 
instinctive. In the eighth chapter of Th(‘ Origin of Species Darwin 
says^, ^^I will not attempt any definition of instinct.. .Every one 
understands what is meant, when it is said that instinct impels the 
cuckoo to migrate and to lay her eggs in other birds’ nests. An 

^ Oiigm of Species (Gth edit ), p. 205. 
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action, which we ourselves require experience to enable us to per- 
form, when performed by an animal, more especially by a very young 
one, without experience, and when performed by many individuals 
in the same way, without their knowing for what purpose it is 
performed, is usually said to be instinctive.” And in the summary 
at the close of the chapter he says^ “ I have endeavoured briefly to 
show that the mental qualities of our domestic animals vary, and 
that the variations are inherited. Still more briefly I have attempted 
to show that instincts vary slightly in a state of nature. No one will 
dispute that instincts are the highest importance to each animal. 
Therefore there is no real difficulty, under changing conditions of life, 
in natural selection accumulating to any extent slight modifications 
of instinct which are in any way useful. In many cases habit or use 
and disuse have probably come into play."' 

Into the details of Darwin’s treatment there is neither space nor 
need to enter. There are some ambiguous passages ; but it may be 
said that for him, as for his followers to-day, instinctive behaviour is , 
wholly the result of racial preparation transmitted through organic 
heredity. For the performance of the instinctive act no individual 
preparation under the guidance of personal experience is necessary. 
It is true that Darwin quotes with approval Huber’s saying thatj 
“ a little dose of judgment or reason often comes into play, even with 
animals low in the scale of nature V’ But we may fairly interpret his 
meaning to be that in behaviour, which is commonly called instinctive, 
some element of intelligent guidance is often combined. If this be 
conceded the strictly instinctive performance (or part of the per- 
formance) is the outcome of heredity and due to the direct trans- 
mission of parental or ancestral aptitudes. Hence the instinctive 
response as such depends entirely on how the nervous mechanism 
has been built up through heredity , while intelligent behaviour, or 
the intelligent factor in behaviour, depends also on bow tlie nervous 
mechanism has been modified and moulded by use during its develop- 
ment and concurrently with the growth of individual exi)erience in 
the customary situations of daily life. Of course it is essential to 
the Darwinian thesis that what Sir E. Bay Lankester has termed 
^‘educability,’’ not less than instinct, is hereditary. But it is also 
essential to the understanding of this thesis that the differentiae of 
the hereditary factors should be clearly grasped. 

For Darwin there were two modes of racial preparation, (1) natural 
selection, and (2) the establishment of individually acquired habit. 
He showed that instincts are subject to hereditary variation ; he saw 
that instincts are also subject to modification through acquisition in 
the course of individual life. He believed that not only the variations 

^ Origin of Species (6th edit ), p. 233. ® IbuU p. 205, 
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but also, to some extent, the modifications are inherited. He there- 
fore held that some instincts (the greater number) are due to natural 
selection but that others (less numerous) are due, or partly due,^ to 
the inheritance of acquired habits. The latter involve Lamarckian 
inheritance, which of late years has been the centre of so much 
controversy. It is notewoT*thy however that Darwin laid e8j)ecial 
emphasis on the fact that many of the most typical and also the most 
complex instincts — those of neuter insects — do not admit of such an 
interpretation. “ I am surprised,” he 8ay8\ “ that no one has hitherto 
advanced this demonstrative case of neuter insects, against the well- 
known doctrine of inherited habit, as advanced by Lamarck. None 
the less Darwin admitted this doctrine as supplementary to that 
which was more distinctively his own — for example in the case of 
the instincts of domesticated animals. Still, even in such cases, “ it 
may be doubted,” he says'^, “ whether any one would have thought 
of training a dog to point, ha<l not some one dog naturally shown 
a tendency in this line . so that habit and some degree of selection 
have probably concurred in civilising by inheritance our dogs.” 
But in the interpretation of the instincts of domesticated animals, 
a more recently suggested hypothesis, that of organic selection^ may 
be helpful. According to this hypothesis any intelligent modification 
of behaviour which is subject to selection is probably coincident in 
direction with an inherited tendency to behave in this fashion. Hence 
in such behaviour there are two factors: (l)i an incipient variation 
in the line of such behaviour, and (2) an acquired modification by 
which the behaviour is carried furtlier along the same line. Under 
natural selection those organisms in which the two factoi’s cooperate 
are likely to survive. Under artificial selection they are deliberately 
chosen out fi’om among the rest. 

Organic selection has been termed a compi'omise between the 
more strictly Darwinian and the Lamarckian principles of inter- 
pretation. But it is not in any sense a compromise. The principle 
of interpretation of that which is instinctive and hereditary is wholly 
Darwinian. It is true that some of the facts of observation relied 
upon by Lamarckiaus are introduced. For Lamarckians however the 
modifications which are admittedly factors in survival, are regarded 
as the parents of inherited variations ; for believers in organic 
selection they are only the foster-parents or nurses. It is lyecause 
organic selection is the direct outcome of and a natural extension of 
Darwin’s cardinal thesis that some reference to it here is justifiable. 
The matter may be put with the utmost brevity as follows. (1) Varia- 

* Origin of Species (Gtb edit ), p 233 - Ibid pp. 210, 211. 

* IndeiMiiidently suggested, on somewhat different lines, l>y Profs J. Mark Baldwin, 
Henr} F Osborn and the writer 
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tions (V) occur, some of which are in the direction of increased 
adaptation (-♦-), others in the direction of decreased adaptation (—). 
(2) Acquired modifications (M) also occur. Some of these are in the 
direction of increased accommodation to circumstances (+), while 
others are in the direction of diminished accommodation (— ). Four 
major combinations are 

{a) + V with + M, , | (e) — V with + M, 

(b) +V with -M, ! (f/) ~V with -M. 

Of these (d) must inevitably be eliminated while (a) are selected. 
The predominant survival of (a) entails the survival of the adaptive 
variations which are inherited. The contributory accpiisitions (-f-M) 
are not inherited ; but they are none the less factors in determining 
the survival of the coincident variations. It is surely abundantly 
clear that this is Darwinism and has no tincture of Lamarck’s essential 
principle, the inheritance of acquired characters. 

Whether Darwin himself would have accepted this interpretation 
of some at least of the evidence juit forward by Lamar<;kians is 
unfortunately a matter of conjecture. The fact remains that in his 
interpretation of instinct and in allied questions he accejded the 
inheritance of individually acquired modifications of behaviour and 
structure. 

Darwin was chiefly concerned with instinct from the biological 
rather than from the piiychological point of view. Indeed it must be 
confessed that, from the latter sbindpoint, his conception of instinct 
as a “mental faculty” which “impels” an animal to the performance 
of certain actions, scarcely aftbrds a satisfactory basis for genetic 
treatment. To carry out the spirit of Darwin’s teaching it is ncces- 
sary to link more closely biological and psychological evolution. The 
first step towards this is to interpret the phenomena of instinctive 
behaviour in terms of stimulation and response. Jt may l>e well to 
take a particular case. Swimming on the part of a duckling is, from 
the biological point of view, a typical example of instinctive l)e- 
haviour. Gently lower a recently hatched bird into water* coordinated 
movements of the limbs follow in rhythmical sequence. The behaviour 
is new to the individual though it is no doubt closely related to that 
of walking, which is no less instinctive. There is a gi'oup of stimuli 
aftbrded by the “presentation” which results from partial immersion: 
upon this there follows as a complex response an application of 
the functional activities in swimming ; the secjuence of adaptive 
application on the appropriate presentation is determined by racial 
preparation. We know, it is true, but little of the physiological 
details of what takes place in the central nervous system; but in 
broad outline the nature of the organic mechanism and the manner 
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of its functioning may at least be provisionally corgectured in the 
present state of physiological knowledge. Similarly in the case of 
the pecking of newly -hatched chicks ; there is a visual presentation, 
there is probably a cooperating group of stimuli from the alimentary 
tract in need of food, there is an adaptive application of the activities 
in a definite mode of behaviour. Like data are afforded in a great 
number of cases of instinctive procedure, sometimes occurring very 
early in life, not infre(iuently deferred until the organism is more 
fully developed, but all of them dependent upon racial preparation. 
No doubt there is some range of variation in the behaviour, just such 
variation as the theory of natural selection demands. But there can 
\)e no question that the higher animals inherit a bodily organisation 
and a nervous system, the functional working of which gives rise to 
those inherited modes of behaviour which arc termed instinctive. 

It is to be noted that the term “ instinctive ” is here employed in 
the adjectival form as a descriptive heading under which may be 
grouped many and various modes of behaviour due to racial prepara- 
tion. We speak of these as inherited; but in strictness what is 
transmitted through heredity is the complex of anatomical and 
physiological conditions under which, in appropriate circumstances, 
the organism so behaves. So tar the term instinctive ” has a 
restricted biological connotation in terms of behaviour. But the 
connecting link between biological evolution and psychological evolu- 
tion is to be sought, — as Darwin fully realised, — in the phenomena 
of instinct, broadly considered. The term “instinctive” has also 
a psychological connotation. What is that connotation? 

Let 118 take the case of the swimming duckling or the pecking 
chick, and fix our attention on the first instinctive performance. 
Grant that just as there is, strictly speaking, no inherited behaviour, 
but only the conditions which render such behaviour under appro- 
jiriate circumstances possible; so too there is no inherited experience, 
but only the conditions which render such experience possible ; then 
the cerebral conditions in both cases are the same. The biological 
behaviour-complex, including the total stimulation and the total 
resjionse with the intervening or resultant processes in the sensorium, 
is accompanied by an experience-complex including the initial 
stimulation-consciousness and resulting response-consciousness. In 
the experience-complex are comprised data which in psychological 
analysis are grouped under the headings of cognition, affective tone 
and conation. But the complex is probably experienced as an 
unanalysed whole. If then we use the term “instinctive'^ so as to 
comprise all congenital modes of behaviour which contribute to 
experience, we are in a position to grasp the view that the net result 
in consciousness constitutes what we may term the primary tissue of 
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experience. To the development of this experience each instinctive 
act contributes. The nature and manner of organisation of this 
primary tissue of experience are dependent on inherited biological 
aptitudes ; but they are from the outset onwards subject to secondary 
development dependent on acquired aptitudes. Biological values are 
supplemented by psychological values in ternis of satisfaction or the 
reverse. 

In our study of instinct we* have to select some particular phase 
of animal behaviour and isolate it so far as is possible from the life 
of which it is a part. But th(‘ animal is a going concern, restlessly 
active in many ways. Many instinctive performances, as Darwin 
pointed out\ are serial in their nature. But the whole of active life 
is a serial and coordinated business. The particular instinctive 
performance is only an episode in a life-history, and every mode of 
behaviour is more or less closely correlated with other modes. This 
coordination of behaviour is accompanied by a correlation of the 
modes of primary experience. We may classify the instinctive modes 
of behaviour and their accompanying modes of instinctive experience 
under as many heads as may be convenient for our purposes of inter- 
pretation, and label them instincts of self-preservation, of pugnacity, 
of acquisition, the reproductive instincts^ the parental instincts, and 
so forth. An instinct, in this sense of the term (for example the 
parental instinct), may he described as a specialised part of the 
primary tissue of experience diltcrentiated in relation to some definite 
biological end. Under such an instinct will fall a large number of 
particular and often well-defined modes of behaviour, each with its 
own peculiar mode of experience. 

It is no doubt exceedingly difficult as a matter of observation and 
of inference securely based thereon to distinguish what is primary 
from what is in part due to secondary acquisition — a fact which 
Darwin fully appreciated. Animals arc educable in ditFerent degrees; 
but where they are educable they begin to profit by experience from 
the first. Only, therefore, on the occasion of the first instinctive act 
of a given type can the experience gained be regarded as wholly 
primary ; all subsequent performance is liable to be in some degree, 
sometimes more, sometimes less, modified by the acquired disposition 
which the initial behaviour engenders. But the early stages of 
acquisition are always along the lines predetermined by instinctive 
differentiation. It is the task of comparative psychology to distin- 
guish the primary tissue of experience from its secondary and 
acquired modifications. We cannot follow up the matter in further 
detaiL It must here suffice to suggest that this conception of instinct 
as a primary form of experience lends itself better to natural history 
^ Ongin of Species (6th edit.), p. 206. 
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treatment than Darwin's conception of an impelling force, and that 
it is in line with the main trend of Darwin's thought. 

In a characteristic work, — characteristic in wealth of detail, in 
closeness and fidelity of observation, in breadth of outlook, in 
candour and modesty, — Darwin dealt with The Expression of the 
Emotions in Man and Animats. Sir Charles Bell in his Anatomy 
of Expression had contended that many of man’s facial muscles had 
been specially created for the sole pul’pose of being instrumental in 
the expression of his emotions. Darwin claimed that a natural 
explanation, consistent with the doctrine of evolution, could in many 
cases be given and would in other cases be afforded by an extension 
of the principles he advocated. “No doubt,” he said^, “as long as 
man and all other animals are viewed as independent creations, an 
effectual stop is put to our natural desire to investigate as far as 
possible the causes of Expression. By this doctrine, anything and 
everything can be e(iually well explained.... With mankind, some 
expressions... can hardly be understood, except on the belief that man 
once existed in a much lower and animal-like condition. The com- 
munity of certiiin expressions in distinct though allied species... is 
rendered somewhat more intelligible, if we believe in their descent 
from a common progenitor. He who admits on general grounds that 
the structure and habits of all animals have been gradually evolved, 
will look at the whole subject of Expression in a new and interesting 
light.' c 

Darwin relied on three principles of explanation. “The first of 
these principles is, that movements which are serviceable in gratifying 
some desire, or in relieving some sensation, if often repeated, become 
so habitual that they are performed, whether or not of any service, 
whenever the same desirp or sensation is felt, even in a very weak 
degree^.” The modes of expression which fall under this head have 
become instinctive through the hereditary transmission of acquired 
habit. “As far as we can judge, only a few expressive movements 
are learnt by each individual; that is, were consciously and voluntarily 
performed during the early years of life for some definite object, or 
in imitation of others, and then became habitual. The far greater 
number of the movements of expression, and all the more important 
ones, are innate or inherited ; and such cannot be said to depend on 
the will of the individual. Nevertheless, all those included under 
our first principle were at first voluntarily performed for a definite 
object, — namely, to escape some danger, to relieve some distress, or 
to gratify some desire^.” 

“ Our second principle is that of antithesis. The habit of volun- 

^ Expression of the Emotions, p 13. The passage is here somewhat condensed 

^ Ihid p. 368. 3 Ibid. pp. 873, 374. 
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tarily performing opposite movements under oppositt impulses has 
become firmly established in us by the practice of our whole lives. 
Hence, if certain actions have been regularly performed, in accordance 
with our first principle, under a certain frame of mind, there will be 
a strong and involuntary tendency to the performance of directly 
opposite actions, whether or not these are of any use, under the 
excitement of an opposice frame of mind^” This principle of anti- 
thesis has not been widely accepted. Nor is Darwin’s own position 
easy to grasp. 

**Our third principle,’' lie 8a;>K“, ^‘is the direct action of the excited 
nervous system on ihe body, independently of the will, and inde- 
pendently, in large jmrt, of habit. Experience sliows that nerve-force 
is generated and set free whenever the ccrebro-spinal system is excited. 
The direction which this nerve-force follows is necessarily detennined 
by the lines of connection between the nerve-cells, with each other 
and with various parts of the body.” 

Lack of space prevents our following up the details of Darwin’s 
treatment of expression. Whether we accept or do not accept his 
three principles of explanation we must regard his work as a master- 
piece of descriptive analysis, packed full of observations possessing 
lasting value. For a further develoi)ment pf the subject it is essential 
that the instinctive factors in expression should be more fully dis- 
tinguished from those which are individually acquired — a difficult 
task — and that the instinctive factors should be rediscussed in the 
light of modern doctrines of heredity, with a view to determining 
whether Lamarckian inheritance, on which Darwin so largely relied, 
is necessary for an interpretation of the facts. 

The wliole subject as Darwin realised is very complex. Even the 
tenn expression ” has a certain amount pf ambiguity. When the 
emotion is in full flood the animal fights, flees, or faints Is this full- 
tide eflect to be regarded as expression, or are we to restrict the 
term to the premonitory or residual eflects — the bared canine when 
the fighting mood is being roused, the ruffied fur when reminiscent 
representations of the object inducing anger cross the mind? Broadly 
considered both should be included. The activity of x)remonitory 
expression as a means of communication was recognised by Darwin ; 
he might, perhaps, have emphasised it more strongly in dealing with 
the lower animals. Man so largely relies on a si)ecial means of 
communication, that of language, that he sometimes fails to realise 
that for animals with their keen powers of perception, and dependent 
as they are on such means of communication, the more strictly bio- 
logical means of expression are full of subtle suggestiveness. Many 
modes of expression, otherwise useless, are signs of l)ehaviour that 

^ Expremon of the Emotions, p 36 S 2 ji^,i p 369 
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may be anticipated, — signs which stimulate the appropriate attitude 
of response. This would not, however, serve to account for the utility 
of the organic accompaniments — ^heart-affection, respiratory changes, 
vaso-motor effects and so forth, together with heightened muscular 
tone,— on all of which Darwin lays stress ^ under his third principle. 
The biological value of all this is, however, of great importance, 
though Darwin was hardly in a position to take it fully into account 

Having regard to the instinctive and hereditary factors of emo- 
tional expression we may ask whether Darwin's third principle does 
not alone suffice as an explanation. Whether we admit or reject 
Lamarckian inheritance it would appear that all hereditary expres- 
sion must be due to pre-established connections within the central 
nervous system and to a transmitted provision for coordinated 
response under the aj)propriate stimulation. If this be so, Darwin’s 
first and second principles are subordinate and ancillary to the third, 
an expression, so far as it is instinctive or hereditary, being “the 
direct result of the constitution of the nervous system." 

Darwun accepted the emotions themselves as hereditary or ac- 
quired states of mind and devoted his attention to their expression. 
But these emotions themselves are genetic ])roduct8 and as such 
dependent on organic conditions. It remained, therefore, for psycho- 
logists who accepted evolution and sought to build on biological 
foundations to trace the genesis of these modes of animal and human 
experience. The subject has been independently developed by 
Professors Lange and .lames and some modification of their view 
is regarded by many evolutionists as atiording the best explanation 
of the facts. We must fix our attention on the low er emotions, such 
as anger or fear, and on their first occurrence in the life of the 
individual organism. It is a matter of observation that if a group 
of young birds which have been hatched in an incubator are 
frightened by an appropriate presentation, auditory or visual, they 
instinctively respond in special ways. If we speak of this response 
as the expression, we find that there are many factors. There are 
certain visible modes of behaviour, crouching at once, scattering and 
then ci*ouching, remaining motionless, the braced muscles sustaining 
an attitude of aiTest, and so forth. There are also certain visceral 
or organic effects, such as affections of the heart and respiration. 
These can be readily observed by taking the young bird in the hand. 
Other effects cannot be readily observed : vaso-motor changes, affec- 
tions of the alimentary canal, the skin and so forth. Now the essence 
of the James-Lange view, as applied to these congenital effects, is 
that though we are justified in speaking of them as effects of the 

^ Expression of the Emotions, pp 6.5 ff 

* Cf. William James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. ii. Chap, xxv, London, 1890. 
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stimulation, we are not justified, without fiiT ther evidence, in speaking 
of them as efiects of the emotional state. May it not rather be that 
the emotion as a primary mode of experience is the concomitant of 
the net result of the organic situation— the initia’ presentation, the 
instinctive mode of behaviour, the visceral disturbances ? According 
to this interpretation the primary tissue of experience of the cnio- 
tional order, felt as an unanalysed complex, is generated by the 
stimulation of the sensorium (ly afferent or inconung physiological 
impulses from the sjiecial senses, from the org-ans concerned in the 
responsive behaviour, from the viscera and vaso-motor system. 

Some psychologists, however, contend that the emotional ex- 
perience is generated in the sensorium prior to, and not subsequent 
to, the behaviour-response and the visceral disturbances. It is a 
direct and not an indirect outcome of the presentation to the special 
senses. Be this as it may, there is a growing tendency to bring into 
the closest possible relation, or even to identify, instinct and emotion 
in their primary genesis. The central core of all such interpretations is 
that instinctive behaviour and exiicrience, its emotional accompani- 
ments, and its expression, are but different aspects of the outcome of 
the same organic occurrences. Such emotions are, therefore, only a 
distinguishable aspect of the primary tissue of experience and 
exhibit a like differentiation. Here again a biological foundation is 
laid for a psychological doctrine of the mental development of the 
individual. • 

The intimate relation between emotion as a psychological mode of 
experience and expression as a group of organic conditions has an 
important bearing on biological interpretation. The emotion, as the 
psychological acconqianiment of orderly disturbances in the central 
nervous system, profoundly influences behaviour and often renders it 
more vigorous and more effective. The utility of tlie emotions in the 
struggle for existence can, therefore, scarcely be over-estiuiated. Just 
as keenness of perception has survival- value, just as it is obviously 
subject to variation; just as it must be enhanced under natural 
selection, whether individually accpiired increments are inherited 
or not ; and just as its value lies not only in this or that special 
perceptive act but in its importance for life as a whole ; so the 
vigorous eflectivencss of activity has survival-value ; it is subject 
to variation ; it must be enhanced under natural selection ; and its 
importance lies not only in particular modes of behaviour but in 
its value for life as a whole. If emotion and its expression as a 
congenital endowment are but different aspects of the same biological 
occurrence ; and if this is a powerful supplement to vigour eflective- 
ness and persistency of behaviour, it must on Darwin’s principles be 
subject to natural selection. 


28—2 
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If we include under the expression of the emotions not only the 
premonitory symptoms of the initial phases of the organic and mental 
state, not only the signs or conditions of half-tide emotion, but the 
full-tide manifestation of an emotion which dominates the situation, 
we are naturally led on to the consideration of many of the phe- 
nomena which are discussed under the head of sexual selection. The 
subject is difficult and complex, and it was treated by Darwin with 
all the strength he could summon to the task. It can only be dealt 
with here fi’om a special point of view — that which may serve to 
illustrate the influence of certain mental factors on the course of 
evolution. From this point of view too much stress can scarcely be 
laid on the dominance of emotion during the period of courtship and 
pairing in the more highly organised animals. It is a period of 
maximum vigour, maximum activity, and, correlated with special 
modes of behaviour and special organic and visceral accompaniments, 
a period also of maximum emotional excitement. The combats of 
males, their dances and aerial evolutions, their elaborate behaviour 
and display, or the flood of song in birds, are emotional expressions 
which are at any rate coincident in time with sexual periodicity. 
From the combat of the males there follows on Darwin s principles 
the elimination of those which are deficient in bodily vigour, deficient 
in special structures, oflensive or protective, which contribute to 
success, deficient in the emotional 8ui)plement of which persistent 
and whole-hearted fighting is the expres8i(dn, and deficient in alert- 
ness and skill which are the outcome of the psychological develop- 
ment of the powers of perception. Few biologists (luestion that 
we have here a mode of selection of much importance, though its 
influence on psychological evolution often fails to receive its due 
emphasis. Mr Wallace^ regards it as “a form of natural selection” ; 
“ to it,” he says, “ we must impute the development of the exceptional 
strength, size, and activity of the male, together with the possession 
of special offensive and defensive weapons, and of all other characters 
which arise from the development of these or are correlated with 
them.” So far there is little disagreement among the followers of 
Darwin — for Mr Wallace, with fine magnanimity, has always preferred 
to be ranked as such, notwithstanding his right, on which a smaller 
man would have constantly insisted, to the claim of independent 
originator of the doctrine of natural selection. So far with regard 
to sexual selection Darwin and Mr Wallace are agreed ; so far and 
no farther. For Darwin, says Mr Wallace^, “has extended the 
principle into a totally diflerent field of action, which has none of 
that character of constancy and of inevitable result that attaches 
to natural selection, including male rivalry ; for by far the larger 

* DannTusm, pp 2 h 2, 283, London, 1889 * Ibid. p. 283. 
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portion of the phenomena, which he endeavours to explain by the 
direct action of sexual selection, can only be so explained on the 
hypothesis that the immediate agency is female choice or preference. 
It is to this that he imputes the origin of all secondary sexual 
characters other than weapons of offence and defence.... In this ex- 
tension of sexual selection to include the action of female choice or 
preference, and in the attempt to give to that choice such wide- 
reaching effects, I am unable *to follow him more tlian a very little 
way.” 

Into the details of Mr Wallace’s criticisms it is impossible to 
enter here. We cannot discuss cither tlie mode of origin of the 
variations in structure which have rendered secondary sexual 
characters possible or the modes of selection other than sexual 
which have rendered them, within narrow limitis, specifically con- 
stant. Mendelism and mutation theories may have something to say 
on the subject when these theories have been more fully correlated 
with the basal princijiles of selection. It is noteworthy that 
Mr Wallace says^: ‘‘Besides the acquisition of weapons by the 
male for the purpose of fighting with other males, there arc some 
other sexual characters which may have been produced by natural 
selection. Such are the various sounds and odours which are 
peculiar to the rni^^e, and which serve as a call to the female or 
as an indication of his jiresence. These are evidently a valuable 
addition to the means *of recognition of the two sexes, and are a 
further indication that the jiairing season has arrived ; and the 
production, intensification, and differentiation of these sounds and 
odours are clearly within the power of natural selection. The same 
remark will apply to the peculiar calls of birds, and even to the 
singing of the males.” Why the same rexnark should not apply to 
their colours and adoniments is not obvious. What is obvious is 
that “means of recognition” and “indication that the pairing season 
has arrived ” are dependent on the perceptive powers of the female 
who recognises and for whom the indication has meaning. The 
hypothesis of female preference, stripped of the aesthetic surplusage 
which is psychologically both unnecessary and unproven, is really 
only different in degree from that which Mr Wallace admits in 
principle when he says that it is probable that the female is pleased 
or excited by the display. 

Let us for our present purpose leave on one side and regard as 
sub jndice the question whether the specific details of secondary 
sexual characters are the outcome of female choice. For us the 
question is whether certain j>8ychological accompaniments of the 
pairing situation have influenced the course of evolution and whether 

> Darwinism, pp. 283, 284 
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these psychological accompaniments are themselves the outcome of 
evolution. As a matter of observation, specially differentiated modes 
of behaviour, often very elaborate, frequently requiring highly de- 
veloped skill, and apparently highly charged with emotional tone, 
are the precursors of pairing. They are generally confined to the 
males, whose fierce combats during the period of sexual activity are 
part of the emotional manifestation. It is inconceivable that they 
have no biological meaning ; and it is* difficult to conceive that they 
have any other biological end than to evoke in the generally more 
passive female the pairing impulse. They are based on instinctive 
foundations ingrained in the nervous constitution through natural 
(or may we not say sexual?) selection in virtue of their profound 
utility. They are called into play by a specialised presentation such 
as the sight or the scent of the female at, or a little in advance of, 
a critical period of the physiological rhythm. There is no necessity 
that the male should have any knowledge of the end to which his 
strenuous activity leads up. In presence of the female there is an 
elaborate application of all the energies of behaviour, just because 
ages of racial preparation have made him biologically and emotionally 
what he is — a functionally sexual male that must dance or sing or 
go through hereditary movements of display, when the appropriate 
stimulation comes. Of course after the first suceessful courtship his 
future behaviour will be in some degree modified by his previous 
experience. No doubt during his first cowrtship he is gaining the 
primary data of a peculiarly rich experience, instinctive and emo- 
tional. But the biological foundations of the behaviour of courtship 
are laid in the hereditary coordinations. It would seem that in 
some cases, not indeed in all, but perhaps especially in those cases 
in which secondary sexual behaviour is most highly evolved, — cor- 
relative with the ardour of the male is a certain amount of reluctance 
in the female. The pairing act on her part only takes place after 
prolonged stimulation, for aflbrding which the behaviour of male 
courtship is the requisite presentation. The most vigorous, defiant 
and mettlesome male is preferred just because he alone affords a 
contributory stimulation adequate to evoke the pairing impulse with 
its attendant emotional tone. 

It is true that this places female preference or choice on a much 
lower psychological plane than Darwin in some passages seems to 
contemplate where, for example, he says that the female appreciates 
the display of the male and places to her credit a taste for the 
beautiful. But Darwin himself distinctly states^ that ^Mt is not 
probable that she consciously deliberates ; but she is most excited 
or attracted by the most beautiful, or melodious, or gallant males.’' 

^ Descent of Man (2nd edit ), Vol n. pp. 136, 137 ; (Popular edit.), pp. 642, 643. 
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The view here put forward, which has been developed by Prof* Groos\ 
therefore seems to have Darwin s own sanction. The phenomena are 
not only biological ; there are psychological elements as well. One 
can hardly suppose that the female is unconscious of the male’s 
presence ; the final yielding must surely be accompanied by height- 
ened emotional tone. Whether we call it clioice or not is merely a 
matter of definition of terms. The l)ehaviour is in part determined 
by supplementary psychological values. Prof. Groos regards the coy 
ness of females as a most efficient means <>f preventing the too early 
and too frequent yielding to i\v sexual impulsed” Be that as it may, 
it is, in any case, if we grant the facts, a means througli which male 
sexual behaviour with all its biological and psycludogiciil implica- 
tions, is raised to a level otherwise perhaps unattainable by natural 
means, while in the female it affords opportunities for the develop- 
ment in the individual and evolution in the race of what we may 
follow Darwin in calling appreciation, if we empty this word of the 
aesthetic implications which have gathered round it in the mental 
life of man. 

Regarded from this standpoint sexual selection, broadly con- 
sidered, has probably been of great importance. The psychological 
accompaniments of the pairing situation have ])rofoundly influenced 
the course of biological evolution and are themselves the outcome of 
that evolution. 

Darwin makes only passing reference to those modes of behaviour 
in animals which go by the name of play. “Nothing,” he says^, “is 
more common than for animals to take pleasure in practising what- 
ever instinct they follow at other times for some real good.” This is 
one of the very numerous cases in which a hint of the master has 
served to stimulate research in his disciples. It was left to Prof. Groos 
to develop this subject on evolutionary lines and to elaborate in a 
masterly maimer Darwin’s suggestion. “ The utility of play,” he says^, 
“ is incalculable. This utility consists in the practice and exercise it 
aflfords for some of the more impojtant duties of life,” — that is to say, 
for the |)erformance of activities which will in adult life be essential 
to survival. He urges'^ that “ the play of young animals has its origin 
in the fact that certtiin very important instincts appear at a time 
when the animal does not seriously need them.” It is, however, 
questionable whether any instincts appear at a time when they are 
not needed. And it is questionable whether the instinctive and 
emotional attitude of the play-fight, to take one example, can be 
identified with those which accompany fighting in earnest, though 

^ The Play of Animah, p, 244, London. 1898 ^ Ibid, p, 283. 

» Descent of Man, Vol ii. p. 60 , (Popular edit.), p. 666. 

* The Play of Animals, p. 76 ® Ibid. p. 76. 
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no doubt they are closely related and hare some common factors. 
It is probable that play, as preparatory behaviour, diflPers in bio- 
logical detail (as it almost certainly does in emotional attributes) 
from the eaniest of after-life and that it has been evolved through 
differentiation and integration of the primary tissue of experience, 
as a preparation through which certain essential modes of skill may 
be acquired — those animals in which the preparatory play-pro- 
pensity was not inherited in due force and requisite amount being 
subsequently eliminated in the struggle for existence. In any case 
there is little question that Prof. Groos is right in basing the play- 
propensity on instinctive foundations^. None the less, as he contends, 
the essential biological value of play is that it is a means of training 
the educable nerve-tissue, of developing that part of the brain which 
is modified by experience and which thus acciuires new characters, of 
elaborating the secondary tissue of experience on the predetermined 
lines of instinctive differentiation and thus furthering the psycho- 
logical activities which are included under the comprehensive term 
“ intelligent.” 

In Tlie Descent of Man Darwin dealt at some length with intelli- 
1 gence and the higher mental faculties^. His object, he says, is to 
j show that there is no fundamental diflerence between man and the 
\ higher mammals in their mental faculties ; that these faculties are 
variable and the variations tend to be inherited ; and that under 
natural selection beneficial variations of ajl kinds will have been 
^preserved and injurious ones eliminated. 

Darwin was too good an observer and too honest a man to 
minimise the “enormous diflerence” between the level of mental 
attainment of civilised man and that leached by any animal. His 
contention was that the diflerence, great as it is, is one of degree 
and not of kind. He reklised that, in the development of the 
mental faculties of man, new factors in evolution have supervened — 
factors which play but a subordinate and subsidiary part in animal 
intelligence. Intercommunication by means of language, approbation 
and blame, and all that arises out of reflective thought, are but fore- 
shadowed in the mental life of animals. Still he contends that these 
may be explained on the doctrine of evolution. He urges^ “ that man 
is variable in body and mind ; and that the variations are induced, 
either directly or indirectly, by the same general causes, and obey 
the same general laws, as with the lower animals.” He correlate 
mental development with the evolution of the brain\ “As the 
various mental faculties gradually developed themselves, the brain 

^ The Play of Animals, p. 24, 

^ Descent of Man (Ist edit ), Chaps, ii, m, v, (2nd edit ), Chaps, m, iv, v. 

* Ibid. Vol. I pp. 70, 71 ; (Popular edit.), pp. 70, 71. * Ibid p. 81. 
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would almost certainly become larger. No one, I presume, doubts 
that the large proportion which the size of man’s bmin bears to his 
body, compared to the same proportion in the gorilla or orang, is 
closely connected with his higher mental powers.” “ With respect to 
the lower animals,” he says^, “M. E. Lartet^ by comparing the crania ; 
of tertiary and recent mammals belonging to the same groups, has 
come to the remarkable conclusion that the brain is generally larger > 
and the convolutions are more*complex in the more recent form.” 

Sir E. Ray Lankester has sought to express in the simplest terms 
the implications of the incre^isc In size of the cerebrum. “ In wlwit,” 
he asks, “does the advantage of a larger cerebral mass consist?” ' 
“Man,” he replies “is born with fewer ready-made tricks of the nerve- 
centres — these performances of an inherited nervous mechanism so 
often called by the ill-defined term ‘instincts’ —than arc the monkeys 
or any other animal. Correlated with the absence of inherited ready- 
made mechanism, man has a greater capacity of developing in the 
course of his individual growth similar nervous mechanisms (similar 
to but not identical with those of ‘instinct’) than any other animal... 
Tlic power of being educated — ‘educability’ as we may tenn it — is 
what man possesses in excess as compared with the apes. 1 think we 
are justified in forming the hyi)othesis that it is this ‘educability’ 
which is the correlative of the increased size of the cerebrum.” 
Tliere has been natifral selection of the more educable animals, for 
“the character which Mje describe as ‘ ediu^ability ’ can be trans- 
mitted, it is a congenital character. But the results of education 
can not be transmitted. In each generation they have to be acciuired 
afresh, and with increased ‘educability’ they are more readily ac- 
quired and a larger variety of them.... The fact is that there is no 
community between the mechanisms of instinct and the mechanisms 
of intelligence, and that the latter are la*ter in the history of the 
evolution of the brain than the former and can only develop in 
proportion as the former become feeble and defective^.” 

In this statement wc have a good example of the further develop- 
ment of views which Darwin foreshadowed but did not thoroughly 
work out. It states the biological case clearly and tersely. Plasticity i 
of behaviour in special accommodation to special circumstances is of j 
survival value ; it depends upon acquired chai*acters ; it is correlated j 
Mith increase in size and complexity of the cerebrum ; under natural 
selection therefore the larger and more complex cerebrum as the j 
organ of plastic behaviour has been the outcome of natural selection. 
We have thus the biological foundations for a further development of t 
genetic psychology. 

^ o/3f«n (Popular edit ), p 82 ^ ComptetJigndut des Sctencft, June 1, 1868. 

* Nature, Vol. Lxi. pp. 624, 625 (1900). 
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There are diversities of opinion, as Darwin showed, with regard 
to the range of instinct in man and the higher animals as contrasted 
with lower types. Darwin himself said^ that “Man, perhaps, has 
somewhat fewer instincts than those possessed by the animals which 
come next to him in the series.'’ On the other hand. Prof. Wm. James 
says^ that man is probably the animal with most instincts. The true 
position is that man and the higher animals have fewer complete and 
self-sufficing instincts than those which stand lower in the scale of 
mental evolution, but that they have an equally large or perhaps 
larger mass of instinctive raw material which may furnish the stuff 
to be elaborated by intelligent processes. There is, perhaps, a greater 
abundance of the primary tissue of experience to be refashioned and 
integrated by secondary modification ; there is probably the same 
differentiation in relation to the determining biological ends, but 
there is at the outset less differentiation of the particular and specific 
modes of behaviour. The specialised instinctive performances and 
their concomitant experience-complexes are at the outset more 
indefinite. Only through acquired connections, correlated with 
experience, do they become definitely organised. 

llie full working-out of the delicate and subtle relationship of 
instinct and educability — that is, of the hereditary and the acquired 
factors in the mental life — is the task which lies before genetic and 
comparative psychology. They interact throughout the whole of 
life, and their interactions are very complete. No one can read the 
chapters of The Descent of Man which Darwin devotes to a con- 
sideration of the mental characters of man and animals without 
noticing, on the one hand, how sedulous he is in his search for 
hereditary foundations, and, on the other hand, how fully he realises 
the importance of acquired habits of mind. The fact that educability 
itself has innate tendenbies — is in fact a partially differentiated 
educability — renders the unravelling of the factors of mental progress 
all the more difficult. 

In his comparison of the mental powers of men and animals it 
was essential that Darwin should lay stress on points of similarity 
rather than on points of difference. Seeking to establish a doctrine 
of evolution, with its basal concept of continuity of process and 
community of character, he was bound t.o render clear and to em- 
phasise the contention that the difference in mind between man and 
the higher animals, great as it is, is one of degree and not of kind. 
To this end Darwin not only recorded a large number of valuable 
observations of his own, and collected a considerable body of informa- 
tion from reliable sources, he presented the whole subject in a new 
light and showed that a natural history of mind might be written 

^ Descent of Man, Vol. i. p. 100. * Principles of Psychology , Vol. ii. p. 289. 
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and that this method of study ottered a wide and rich field for 
investigation. Of course those who regarded the study of mind only 
as a branch of metaphysics smiled at the philosophical ineptitude of 
the mere man of science. But the investigation, on natural history 
lines, has been prosecuted with a large measure of success. Much 
indeed still remains to l)e done ; for special training is required, and 
the workers are still few. Promise for the future is however afforded 
by the fact that investigatioir is prosecuted on experimental lines 
and that something like organised methods of research are taking 
form. There is now but little re i lance on casual observations recorded 
by those who have not undergoiH^ the necessary disci[)line in these 
methods. There is also some change of emphasis in formulating 
conclusions. Kow that the general evolutionary thesis is fully and 
freely accepted by those who carry on such researches, more stress is ! 
laid on the ditterentiation of the stages of evolutionary advance than , 
on the fact of their underlying community of nature. The conceptual 
intelligence which is especially characteristic of the higher mental 
procedure of man is more firmly distinguished from the percei)tual 
intelligence which he shares with the lower animals — distinguished 
now as a higher product of evolution, no longei as differing in origin < 
or different in kind. Some progress has been made, on the one liand 
in rendering an account of intelligent profiting by experience under 
the guidance of ide^sure and pain in the ])erceptual field, on lines 
predetermined by instinctive ditterentiation for biological ends, and 
on the other hand in elucidating the method of conceptual thought 
employed, for example, by the investigator himself in interpreting 
the jKjrceptual experience of the lower animals. 

Thus there is a growing tendency to realise more fully that there 
are two orders of educability — first an educability of the perce2)tual 
intelligence based on the biological foundation of instinct, and 
^condly an educability of the conceptual intelligence which re- 
SsKiohs and rearranges the data afforded by pre\ious inheritance 
and ac(j[uisitIon. It is in relation to this second and higher order of ( 
educability that the cerebrum of man shows so large an increase of 
mass and a yet larger increase of ettective surface through its rich 
convolutions. It is through educability of this order that the human 
child is brought intellectually and affectively into touch with the 
ideal constructions by means of which man has endeavoured, with 
more or less success, to reach an interpretation of nature, and to 
guide the course of the further evolution of his race — ideal con- 
structions which form part of man’s environment. 

It formed no part of Darwin’s purpose to consider, save in broad 
outline, the methods, or to discuss in any fulness of detail the results 
of the process by which a differentiation of the mental faculties of 
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man from those of the lower animals has been brought about — a 
differentiation the existence of which he again and again acknow- 
ledges. His purpose was rather to show that, notwithstanding this 
.differentiation, there is basal community in kind. This must be 
] remembered in considering his treatment of the biological founda- 
I tions on which man’s systems of ethics are built. He definitely 
I stated that he approached the subject exclusively from the side of 
^ natural history His general conclusion is that the moral sense is 
i fundamentally identical with the social instincts, which have been 
) developed for the good of the community ; and he suggests that the 
, concept which thus enables us to interpret the biological ground-plan 
, of morals also enables us to frame a rational ideal of the moral end. 
^^As the social instincts,” he says^ “both of man and the lower animals 
have no doubt been developed by nearly the same steps, it would be 
advisable, if found practicable, to use the same definition in both cases, 
and to take as the standard of morality, the general good or welfare 
of the community, rather than the general happiness.” But the kind 
of community for the good of which the social instincts of animals 
and primitive men were biologically developed may he different from 
that which is the product of civilisation, as Darwin no doubt realised. 
Darwin’s contention was that conscience is a social instinct and has 
been evolved because it is useful to the tribe in the struggle for 
existence against other tribes, On the other hand, J. S. Mill urged 
that the moral feelings are not innate but« acquired, and Bain held 
the same view, believing that the moral sense is acquired by each 
individual during his life-time. Darwin, who notes® their opinion 
with his usual candour, adds that “ on the general theory of evolution 
this is at least extremely improbable.” It is impossible to enter into 
the (|uestion here : much turns on the exact connotation of the terms 
“ conscience ” and “ moral sense,” and on the meaning we attach to 
the statement that the moral sense is fundamentally identical with 
the social instincts. 

Presumably the majority of those who approach the subjects 
discussed in the third, fourth and fifth chapters of The Descent of 
Man in the full conviction that mental phenomena, not less than 
organic phenomena, have a natural genesis, would, without hesitation, 

\ admit that the intellectual and moral systems of civilised man are 
; ideal constructions, the products of conceptual thought, and that as 
siich they arc, in their develoi)ed form, ac(j[uired. The moral senti- 
nien ts are the emotional analogues of highly develops concepts. 
Tins' "does not however imply that they are outside the range of 
natural history treatment. Even though it may be desirable to 

* Descent of Man, Vol. i. p. 149. ^ Ibid, p 185. 

* Ibid. p. 150 (footnote) 
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differentiate the moral conduct of men from the social behaviour of 
animals (to which some such term as “pre-moral” or “quasi-moral” 
may be applied), still the fact remains that, as Darwin showed, there 
is abundant evidence of the occurrence of such social behaviour — 
social behaviour which, even granted that it is in large part intelli- 
gently acc|uired, and is itself so far a product of educability, is of 
survival value. It makes for that integration without which no 
social group could hold together and escape elimination. Fuither- 
more, even if we grant that such behaviour is intelligently acquired, 
that is to say arises through th. modification of hereditary instincts 
and emotions, the fact remains that only through these instinctive 
and emotional data is afforded the primary tissue of the experience 
which is susceptible of such modification. 

Darwin sought to show, and succeeded in showing, that for the 
intellectual and moral life there are instinctive foundations which a 
biological treatment alone can disclose. It is true that he did not in 
all cases analytically distinguish the foundations from tiie super- 
structure. Even to-day we are scarcely in a position t(» do so 
adequately. But his treatment was of great value in giving an 
impetus to further research. This value indeed can scarcely be 
overestimated. And when the natural history of the mental opera- 
ti^s shall have been written, the cardinal fact will stand forth, 
that the instinctivd'find emotional foundations are the outcome of 
biological evolution am^ have been ingrained in the race through 
natural selection. We shall more clearly realise that educability 
itself is a product of natural selection, though the sjxjcific results 
acquired through cerebral modifications are not transmitted through 
heredity. It will, perhaps, also be realised that the instinctive 
foundations of social behaviour are, for us, somewhat out of date 
and have undergone but little change throughout the progress of 
civilisation, because natural selection has long since ( cased to be the 
dominant factor in human progress. The history of human progress^ 
lias been mainly the history of nian’s higher educability, the products^ 
of which he has projected on to his environment. Tliis educability ^ 
remains on the average what it was a dozen generations ago ; but 
the thought-woven tapestry of his surroundings is refashioned and 
improved by each succeeding generation. Few men have in greater 
measure enriched the thought-environment with which it is the aim 
of education to bring educable human beings into vital contact, than 
has Charles Darwin. His special field of work was the wide province 
of biology ; but he did much to help us to realise that mental factors 
have contributed to organic evolution and that in man, the highest 
product of Evolution, they have reached a position of unquestioned 
supremacy. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE CONCEPTION OF 
EVOLUTION ON MODERN PHILOSOPHY 

By H. Hoffding. 

Prufesaor of Philosophy in the University of Copenhagen 

1 . 

It is difticult to draw a sharp line between philosophy and 
natural science. The naturalist who introduces a new principle, or 
demonstrates a fact which throws a new light on existence, not only 
renders an important service to philosophy but is himself a philosopher 
in the broader sense of the word. The aim of philosophy in the 
stricter sense is to attain points of view from which the fundamental 
phenomena and the principles of the special sci^ices can be seen in 
their relative importance and connection. ,,But philosophy in this 
stricter sense has always been influenced by philosophy in the broader 
sense. Greek philosophy came under the influence of logic and 
mathematics, modern philosophy under the influence of natural 
science. The name of Charles Darwin stands with those of Galileo, 
Newton, and Robert Mayer — names which denote new problems and 
great alterations in our cortception of the universe. 

First of all we must lay stress on Darwin’s own personality. 
His deep love of truth, his indefatigable inquiry, his wide horizon, 
and his steady self-criticism make him a scientific model, even if his 
results and theories should eventually come to possess mainly an 
historical interest. In the intellectual domain the primary object is 
to reach high summits from which wide surveys are possible, to reach 
them toiling honestly upwards by the way of experience, and then 
not to turn dizzy when a summit is gained. Darwinians have some- 
times turned dizzy, but Darwin never. He saw from the first the 
great importance of his hypothesis, not only l)ecau8e of its solution 
of the old problem as to the value of the concept of species, not only 
because of the grand picture of natural evolution which it unrolls, 
but also because of the life and inspiration its method would impart 
to the study of comparative anatomy, of instinct and of heredity, and 
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finally because of the influence it would exert on the whole con- 
ception of existence. He wrote in his note-book in the year 1837 : 
“ My theory would give zest to recent and fossil comparative anatomy ; 
it would lead to the study of instinct, heredity, and mind-heredity, 
whole [of] metaphysics^” 

We can distinguish four main points in which Darwin’s investiga- 
tions possess philosophical importance. 

The evolution hypothesis is much older tlian Darwin ; it is, indeed, 
one of the oldest guessings of human thought. In the eighteenth 
century it was put forward by Flderot and Lamettrie and suggested 
by Kant (1736). As we shall see later, it was held also by several 
philosophers in the first half of the nineteenth century. In his preface 
to Tkc Orifjhi of Species^ Darwou mentions tlie naturalists w ho were 
his forerunners. But he has set forth the hy[>othesis of evolution in 
so energetic and thorough a manner tliat it perforce attracts the 
attention of all thoughtful men in a much higher degree than it did 
before the publication of tlie Oriijiu. 

And further, the importance of his teaching rests on the fact that 
he, much more than his predecessors, even than Lamarck, sought a 
foundation for his hypothesis in definite facts. Modern science began 
by demanding — wdth Kepler and Newton — evidence of inrac caume ; 
this demand Darwin industriously set hiniself to satisfy — hence the 
wealth of material *^vhich he collected by his observations and his 
experiments. He not onl^ revived an old hypothesis, but he saw the 
necessity of verifying it by facts. Whether the special cause on which 
he founded the explanation of the oi-igin of species — Natural Selection 
— is suflicient, is now a subject of discussion. lie himself had some 
doubt in regard to this question, and the criticisms which are directed 
against his hypothesis hit Darwinism rather than Darwin. In his 
indefatigable search for empirical evidence he is a model even for 
his antagonists: he has compelled them to approach problems of 
life along other lines than those which w^ere formerly followed. 

Whether the special cause to wdiich Darwin appealed is sufficient 
or not, at least to it is probably due the greater part of the influence 
which he has exerted on the general trend of thought. “ Struggle 
for existence” and “natural selection” are principles which have 
been applied, more or less, in every department of thought. Recent 
research, it is true, has discovered greater empirical discontinuity — 
leaps, “mutations” — whereas Darwin believed in the importance of 
small variations slowly accumulated. It has also been showTi by the 
experimental method, which in recent biological work has succeeded 
Darwin’s more historical method, that types once constituted possess 
great permanence, the fluctuations being restricted within clearly < 

^ Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, Vol i. p. 8. 
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defined boundaries. The problem has become more precise, both 8ts 
! to variation and as to heredity. The iimer conditions of life have in 
I both re8i)ect8 shown a greater independence than Darwin had supposed 
in his theory, though he always admitted that the cause of variation 
was to him a great enigma, “ a most perplexing problem,” and that 
the struggle for life could only occur where variation existed. But, 
at any rate, it was of the greatest importance that Darwin gave a 
living impression of the struggle for Jife which is everywhere going 
on, and to which even the highest forms of existence must be 
amenable. The philosophical importance of these ideas does not 
stand or fall with the answer to the question, whether natural 
selection is a sufficient explanation of the origin of species or not: 
dt has an independent, positive value for everyone who will observe 
life and reality with an unbiassed mind. 

In accentuating the struggle for life Darwin stands as a character- 
istically English thinker : he continues a train of ideas which Hobbes 
and Malthus had already begun. Moreover in his critical views as to 
the conception of species he had English forerunners ; in the middle 
ages Occam and Duns Scotus, in the eighteenth century Berkeley and 
Hume. In his moral philosophy, as we shall see later, he is an 
adherent of the school which is represented by Hutcheson, Hume 
and Adam Smith. Becausfe he is no philosopher in the stricter sense 
of the term, it is of great interest to see that \m attitude of mind is 
that of the great thinkers of his nation. , 

In considering Darwin’s influence on philosophy we will begin 
with an examination of the attitude of philosophy to the conception 
of evolution at the time when TItc Origm of Species appeared. We 
will then examine the eftects which the theory of evolution, and 
especially the idea of the struggle for life, has had, and naturally 
must have, on the discussion of philosophical problems. 

II. 

A\'Tien The Origin of Species appeared fifty years ago Romantic 
speculation, Schelling’s and Hegel’s philosophy, still reigned on the 
continent, while in England Positivism, the philosophy of Comte and 
Stuart Mill, represented the most important trend of thought. 
German speculation had much to say on evolution, it even pretended 
to be a philosophy of evolution. But then the word “evolution” 
was to be taken in an ideal, not in a real, sense. To speculative 
thought the forms and types of nature formed a system of ideas, 
within which any form could lead us by continuous transitions to 
any other. It was a classificatory system which was regarded as a 
divine world of thought or images, within which metamorphoses 
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could go on— a condition comparalbl© with that in the mind of the 
poet when one image ibllows another with imperceptible changes. 
Goethe’s ideas of evolution, as expressed in his Metamorphose ti (hr 
Pjlanzen und der Thiere, belong to this category ; it is, therefore, 
incorrect to call him a forerunner of Darwin. Schelling and Hegel 
held the same idea ; Hegel expressly rejected the conception of a 
real evolution in time as coarse and materialistic “Nature,*’ he 
says, “ is to be considered as » system of stages, the one necessarily 
arising from the otljer, and being the nearest truth of that froni 
which it proceeds ; but not in ^uch a way that th(' one is natnraHy 
generated by the other ; on the cotitrary I their connection lies ) hi the 
inner idea which is the ground of nature. The metamorphosis can 
be ascribed only to the notion as such, because it aloi.e is evolution. 
...It has been a clumsy idea in the older as well as in the newer 
philosophy of nature, to regard the transformation and the transition 
from one natural form and sphere to a higher as an outward and 
actual production 

The only one of the philosophers of Romanticism who lielieved in 
a real, historical evolution, a real production of new species, was 
Oken^. Danish philosophers, such as Trescliow (1812) and Sibbern 
(184(5), have also broached the idea of an historical evolution of all 
living beings from the lowest to the * highest. Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy has a iiTore realistic character (han that of Schelling’s 
and Hegel’s, his diametrjcal opposites, though he also belongs to 
the romantic school of thought. His philosojihical and psychological 
views were greatly inllucnced by French naturalists and philosophers, 
especially by (/abanis and Lamarck. He praises the “ ever memorable 
Lamarck,” because he laid so much stress on the “ will to live.” But 
he repudiates as a “wonderful error” the idea that the organs of 
animals should have reached their present perlection througli a 
development in time, during the course of innumera)»lc generations. 
It was, he said, a consequence of the low standard of contemporary 
French philosophy, that Lamarck came to the idem of the construction 
of living beings in time through succession'^ ! 

The positivistic stream of thought was not more in favour of a 
real evolution than was the Romantic school. Its aim was to adhere 
to positive facts • it looked with suspicion on far-reaching si)eculatioii. 
Comte laid great stress on the discontinuity found between the 
different kingdoms of nature, as well as within each single kingdom. 
As he regarded as unscientific every attempt to reduce the number 
of physical forces, so he rejected entirely the hypothesis of Lamarck 

’ Kncyclopodie der philonophiHchen WusenHchaften (4tb edit ), lierliii, 1S45, §219 

2 Lehrbuch der Natur philosophic, Jena, 1S09. 

3 Ueber den Willen xn der Naiur (2nd edit ), Frankfurt a. M , l8r>4, pp. 41—43. 
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concerning tlie evolution of species ; the idea of species would in liis 
eyes absolutely lose its importance if a transition from species to 
species under the influence of conditions of life were admitted His 
disciples (Littr^, Robin) continued to direct against Darwin the 
polemics which their master had employed against Lamarck. Stuart 
Mill, who, in the theory of knowledge, represented the empirical or 
positivistic movement in philosophy — like his English forermmers 
from Locke t o Hume — fomided his theory of knowledge and morals 
on the experience of the single individual. He sympathised with the 
theory of the original likeness of all individuals and derived their 
diflereiices, on which he practically and theoretically laid much stress, 
from the influence both of experience and education, and, generally, 
of physical and social causes. He admitted an individual evolution, 
and, in the human sj)ecies, an evolution based on social progress ; 
but no physiological evolution of species. He was afraid that the 
hypothesis of heredity would carry us back to the old theory of 
“innate” ideas. 

Darwin was more empirical than Comte and Mill ; experience 
disclosed to him a deeper continuity than they could find ; closer 
than before the nature and fate of the single individual were shown 
to be interwoven in the great web binding the life of the si>ecies with 
nature as a whole. And the continuity which so many idealistic 
philosophers could find only in the world of ttiought, he showed to 
be present in the world of reality. , 

HI. 

Darwin’s energetic renewal of the old idea of evolution had its 
chief importance in strengthening the conviction of this real con- 
tinuity in the world, of cbntinuity in the scries of form and events. 
It was a great support for all those who were prepared to base their 
conception of life on scientific grounds. Together with the recently 
discovered law of the conservation of energy, it helped to produce 
the great realistic movement which characterises the last third of 
the nineteenth century. After the decline of the Romantic movement 
people wished to have firmer ground under their feet and reality now 
asserted itself in a more emphatic manner than in the period of 
Romanticism. It was easy for Hegel to proclaim that “the real” 
was “ the rational,” and that “ the rational ” was “ the real ” : reality 
itself existed for him only in the interpretation of ideal reason, and 
if there was anything which could not be merged in the higher unity 
of thought, then it was only an example of the “ impotence of nature 
to hold to the idea.” But now concepts are to be founded on nature 
and not on any system of categories too confidently deduced d priori. 
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The new devotion to nature had its recompense in itself, because the 
new points of view made us see that nature could indeed “hold to 
ideas/’ though perhaps not to those which M'e had cogitated beforehand. 

A most important question for philosophers to answer was whether 
the new views were compatible with an idealistic conception of life 
and existence. Some proclaimed that we have now no need of any 
philosophy beyond the principles of the conservation of matter and 
energy and the principle of natural evolution . existence should and 
could be definitely and completely explained by the laws of material 
nature. But abler thinkers sa>v that the thing was not so simple. 
They were prepared to give the jicw views their just place and to 
examine what alterations the old views must undergo in order to be 
brought into harmony with the new data. 

The realistic character of Darwin's theory was rhown not only in 
the idea of natural continuity, but also, and not least, in the idea of 
the cause whereby organic life advances step by step. This idea — 
the idea of the struggle for life — implied that nothing could persist, 
if it had no power to maintain itself under the given conditions. 
Inner value alone does not decide. Idealism was here jnit to its hardest 
trial. In continuous evolution it could perhaps still find an analogy 
to the inner evolution of ideas in the mind ; but in the demand for 
power in order to struggle with outward conditions Realism seemed 
to announce itself in “its most brutal form. Every form of Idealism 
had to ask itself seriouslyjiow it was going to “ struggle for life ” with 
this new Realism. 

We will now give a short account of the position which leading 
thinkers in different countries have taken up in regard to this 
question. 

I. Herbert Spencer was the philosopher whose mind was best 
prepared by his own previous thinking to admit the theory of Darwin 
to a place in his conception of the world. Ilis crificism hf the 
arguments which had been put forward against tlie hypothesis 
of Lamarck, showed that Spencer, as a young man, was an adherent 
to the evolution idea. In his Social Statics (lh50) he applied 
this idea to human life and moral civilisation. In lhr)2 he wrote an 
essay on The Development Ht/pothesi»y in which he definitely stated 
his belief that the diftcrentiation of species, like the differentiation 
within a single organism, was the result of development. In the 
first edition of his Psydiology (1855) he took a step which i)ut him 
in opposition to the older English school (from Locke to Mill): he 
acknowledged “innate ideas” so far as to admit the temlency of 
acquired habits to be inherited in the course of generations, so that 
the nature and functions of the individual are only to Ikj understood 
through its connection with the life of the species. In 1857, in his 

29—2 
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essay on Progress^ he propounded the law of dilFerentiation as a 
general law of evolution, verified by examples from all regions of 
experience, the evolution of species being only one of these examples. 
On the effect which the appearance of The Origin of Species had on 
his mind he writes in his Autobiography: ‘^Up to that time... I held 
r that the sole cause of organic evolution is the inheritance of function- 
; ally-produced modifications. The Origin of Species made it clear to 
me that 1 ^as wrong, and that the larger part of the facts cannot be 
due to any such cause.... To have the theory of organic evolution 
justified was of course to get further support for that theory of 
evolution at large with which, .all my conceptions were bound up^” 

1 Instead of the metaphoi’ical expression “natural selection,” Spencer 
introduced the term “ survival of the fittest,” which found favour with 
Darwin as well as with Wallace. 

In working out his ideas of evolution, Spencer found that 
difierentiation was not the only form of evolution. In its simplest 
form evolution is mainly a concentration, previously scattered 
elements Ix^ing integrated and losing independent movement. 
Differentiation is only forthcoming when minor wholes arise within 
a greater whole. And the highest form of evolution is reached 
when there is a harmony between concentration and differentiation, 
a harmony which Spencet calls ecpiilibration and which he defines 
as a moving equilibrium. At the same time 4his definition enables 
him to illustrate the expression “survival of the fittest.” “Every 
living organism exhibits such a moving ecpiilibrium — a balanced 
set of functions constituting its life ; and the overthrow of this 
balanced set of functions or moving equilibrium is what we call 
death. Home individuals in a species are so constituted that their 
moving equilibria are less easily overthrown than those of other 
individuals ; and these ar*e the fittest which survive, or, in Mr Darwin’s 
language, they are the select which nature preserves^.” Not only in 
the domain of organic life, but in all domains, the summit of evolution 
is, according to Hpencer, characterised by such a harmony — by a 
moving equilibrium. 

Hpencer’s analysis of the concept of evolution, based on a great 
; variety of examples, has made this concept elearer and more definite 
! than before. It contains the three elements ; integration, differentia- 
i tK)jtai»d equilibration. It is true that a concept which is to be valid 
for all domains of experience must have an abstract character, and 
I between the several domains there is, strictly speaking, only a relation 
' of analogy. Ho there is only analogy between psychical and physical 
; evolution. But this is no serious objection, because general concepts 
} do not express more than analogies between the phenomena which 

^ Spencer, Autobiography, Vol. ii p 50, London, 1904. ^ Ibid, p 100. 
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they represent Spencer takes his leading terms from the material 
world in defining evolution (in the simplest form) as integration of 
matter and dissipation of movement ; but as he- not always quite 
consistently^ — assumed a correspondence of mind and matter, he could 
very well give these terms an indirect irnpoitance for jisyclrcal 
evolution. Spencer has always, in my opinion with full right, re- 
pudiated the ascription of materialism. He is no more a materialist 
than Spinoza. In his Principles of Psychohgij 6:J) he expressed 
himself very clearly : “ Though' it seems easier to translate so-called 
matter into so-called spirit, than to translate so-called spirit into 
so-called matter — which latter is indeed wholly impossible- -yet no 
translation can carry ns beyond our symbols.” These words lead us 
naturally to a group of thinkers whose starting-point wuh iisychical 
evolution. But we have still one aspect of Spencer’s philosophy to 
mention. 

Spencer founded his ‘Maws of evolution ” on an inducli\e basis, but 
he was convinced that they could be deduced from the la>v I'f the 
conservation of energy. Such a deduction is, perhajis, possible for 
the more elementary forms of evolution, integration and differentia- 
tion ; but it is not possible for the highest form, the cijuilibration, 
which is a harmony of integration and differentiation. S})oncer can no 
more deduce the necessity for the eventual aiipearance of “moving 
equilibria ” of harmonious totalities than Hegel could guarantee the 
‘Miigher unities” in whic4i all contradictions should be reconciled. 
In Spencer’s hands the theory of evolution acipiired a more decidedly 
optimistic character than in Darwin’s; but I shall deal later with the 
relation of Darwin’s hypothesis to the opposition of optimism and 
pessimism. 

II. While the starting-point of Spencer. was biological or cosmo- 
logical, psychical evolution being conceived as in analogy with physical, 
a group of eminent thinkers — in Germany Wundt, in 1 'raiu^e Kouill(5e, 
in Italy Ardigh — took, each in his own manner, their starting-point 
in psychical evolution as an original fa(tt and as a tyi)e of all 
evolution, the hypothesis of Darwin coming m as a corroboration 
and as a special example. They maintain the continuity of evolution ; 
they find this character most prominent in psychical evolution, and 
this is for them a motive to demand a corresponding continuity in 
the material, especially in the organic domain. 

To Wun dt and Fouill^e the concept of will is prominent. Thqy|^ 
see the type of all evolution in the transformation of the life of will , 
from T)lTnd impulse to conscious choice; the theories of liamarck 
and Darwin are used to support the view that there is in nature a, 

^ Cf. m> letter to him, 1876, now printed m Duncan's Life and Leltera of Herbert Spencer, 
p 178, London, 1908. 
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tendency to evolution in steady reciprocity with external conditions. 
The struggle for life is here only a secondary fact. Its apparent 
prominence is explained by the circumstance that the influence of 
external conditions is easily made out, while inner conditions can 
be verified only through their efiects. For Ardig6 the evolution of 
thought was the starting-point and the type : in the evolution of a 
scientific hypotliesis we see a progress from the indefinite {indhtinto) 
to the definite {distinto\ and this is a* characteristic of all evolution, 
as Ardig^ has pointed out in a series of works. The opposition 
between indhtinto and distinto corresponds to Spencer’s opposition 
between homogeneity and heterogeneity. The hypothesis of the 
origin of differences of species from more simple forms is a special 
example of the general law of evolution. 

In the views of Wundt and Fouill^e we find the fundamental idea 
of idealism: psychical phenomena as expressions of the innermost 
nature of existence. They differ from the older Idealism in the great 
stress which they lay on evolution as a real, historical process which 
is going on through steady conffict with external conditions. The 
Romantic dread of reality is broken. It is beyond doubt that 
Darwin’s emphasis on the struggle for life as a necessary condition 
of evolution has been a very important factor in carrying philosophy 
back to reality fi'om the heaven of pure ideas. , The philosophy of 
Ardigh, on the other side, appears more as a continuation and 
deepening of positivism, though the Italian thinker arrived at his 
point of view independently of French- English positivism. The idea 
of continuous evolution is here maintained in opposition to (Jomte’s 
and Mill’s philosophy of discontinuity. From Wundt and Fouill^e 
Ardigh differs in conceiving psychical evolution not as an immediate 
revelation of the innermevst nature of existence, but only as a single, 
though the most accessible example, of evolution. 

III. To the French i)liilosophers Boutroux and Bergson, evolution 
proper is continuous and qualitative, while outer experience and 
physical science give us fragments only, sporadic processes and 
mechanical combinations. To Bergson, in his recent work L' Evolu- 
tion CrMfrice, evolution consists in an ^lau de vie which to our 
fragmenfiiry observation and analytic reffexion appears as broken 
into a manifold of elements and processes. The concept of matter 
in its scientific form is the result of this breaking asunder, essential 
for all scientific reflexion. In these conceptions the strongest 
opposition between inner and outer conditions of evolution is ex- 
pressed : in the domain of internal conditions spontaneous develop- 
ment of qualitative forms — in the domain of external conditions 
discontinuity and mechanical combination. 

We see, then, that the theory of evolution has influenced philosophy 
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in a variety of forms. It has made idealistic thinkers revise their 
relation to the real world ; it has led positivistic thinkers to find a I 
closer connection between the facts on which they based their 
views ; it has made us all open our eyes for new possibilities to arise 
through the prima facie inexplicable “ spontaneous ’ variations which 
are the condition of all evolution. This last is one of peculiar 
interest. Deeper than speculative philosophy and mechanical bciencc 
saw in the days of olieir triuin[)h, we catch siglit of new^ streams, 
whose sources and laws we have still t(' discover. Most sharply does 
this appear in the thcfiry (•! mutation, which is only a stronger 
accentuation of a main point ni Darwinism. It is inten'sting to 
see that an analogous problem comes into the foreground in physics 
through the discovery of radioactive phenomena, and in jisychology 
through the assumption of psychical new foriiiations (as held by 
Boutroux, William .lames and Bergson). From this side, Darwdn’s 
ideas, as well as the analogous ideas in other domains, incite us to 
renewed examination of our first principles, their rationality and 
their value. On the other hand, his theory of the struggle for 
existence challenges us to examine the (‘onditions and discuss the 
outlook as to the jicrsistcncc of human life and society and of the 
values that belong to them. It is not eiK)ugh to hope (or fear '*^) 
the rising of new forms ; we have also to investigate the possibility 
of upholding the fofiifs and ideals which have hitherto been the bases 
of human life, Darwin l^as here given his age the most earnest and 
most impressive lesson. This side of Darwin’s theory is of peculiar 
interest to some special philosophical problems to which I now pass. 


IV. 

Among philosophical problems the problem of luunvledge has in 
the last century occupied a foremost j)lace. It is natural, then, to 
ask how Darwin and the hypothesis whos(‘ most eminent repre- 
sentative he is, stand to this problem. 

Darwin started an hypothesis. But every hyjMHhesis is won by 
inference from certain presuppositions, and every inference is based 
on the general principles of human thought. The evolution hypo- 
thesis presupposes, then, human thought and its principles. And 
not only the abstract logical principles are thus presupjK)sed. The 
evolution hypothesis purports to be not only a formal arrangement of 
phenomena, but to express also the law^ of a real process. It supposes, 
then, that the real data — all that in our knowledge which we do not 
produce ourselves, but which we in the main simply receive — are 
subjected to law s which are at least analogous to the logical relations 
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, of our thoughts; in other words, it ^sumes the validity of the 
principle of causality. If organic species could arise without cause 
there would be no use in framing hypotheses. Only if we assume 

I, the principle of causality, is there a problem to solve. 

Though Darwinism has had a great influence on philosophy con- 
sidered as a striving after a scientific view of the world, yet here is 
a point of view — the epistemological — where philosophy is not only 
independent but reaches beyond any result of natural science. 
Perhaps it will be said • the powers and functions of organic beings 
only persist (perhaps also only arise) when they correspond sufficiently 
to the conditions under which the struggle of life is to go on. 

; Human thought itself is, then, a variation (or a mutation) which 
has been able to persist and to survive. Is not, then, the problem 
of knowledge solved by the evolution hypothesis? Spencer had 
given an affirmative answer to this question before the appearance 
of Th£^ Origin of SpecAea, For the individual, he said, there is an 
d priori, original, basis (or A nlage) for all mental life ; but in the 
species all powers have developed in reciprocity with external con- 
ditions. Knowledge is here considered from the practical point of 
view, as a weapon in the struggle for life, as an “organon” which 
has been continuously in use for generations. In recent years the 
economic or pragmatic epistemology, as developed by Avenarius and 
Mach in Germany, and by James in America, points in the same 
direction. Science, it is said, only maintains those principles and 
presuppositions which are necessary to the simplest and clearest 
orientation in the world of experience. All assumptions which 
cannot be apjdied to ex[)enence and to practical work, will suc- 
cessively be eliminated 

In these views a striking and important application is made of 
the idea of struggle for life to the development of human thought. 
Thought must, as all other things in the world, struggle for life. 
But this whole consideration belongs to psychology, not to the 
theory of knowledge (epistemology), which is concerned only with 
the validity of knowledge, not with its historical origin. Every 
hypothesis to explain tne origin of knowledge must submit to cross- 
examination by the theory of knowledge, because it works with the 
fundamental forms and principles of human thought. We cannot go 
further back than these forms and principles, which it is the aim of 
epistemology to ascertain and for which no further reason can be 
given \ 

But there is another side of the problem which is, perhai)8, of 

^ The present writer, many jears ago, in his Piyclwlogy (Copenhagen, 1882; Eng. 
tiansl. London, 1891), criticised the evolutionistic treatment of the problem of knowledge 
from the Kantian point of view 
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more importance and which epistemology generally overlooks. If 
new variations can arise, not only in organic but perhaps also in 
inorganic nature, new tasks are placed before the human mind. The 
question is, then, if it has fonns in which there is room for the new 
matter? We are here touching a possibility whu*h the great master 
of epistemology did rot bring to light. Kant supposed confidently 
that no other matter of knowledge could stream forth from the dark 
source which he called “the thing-in-itself,” than such as could l>e 
synthesised in our existing forms of knowledge. He mentions the 
possibility of other forms than the human, and warns us against the 
dogmatic assumption that the human onception of existence should 
be absolutely adequate. But he seems to be quite sure that the 
thing-in-itself works constantly, and consequently always gives us 
only what our powers can master. This assumption was a con- 
sequence of Kant’s rationalistic tendency, but one for which no 
warrant can l)e given. Evolutionism and systematism rre opposing 
tendencies which can never be absolutely harmonised one with the 
other. Evolution may at any time break some form which the 
system-monger regards as finally established. Darwin himself felt a 
great difference in looking at variation as an evolutionist and as 
a systematist. When he was working at his evolution theory, he 
was very glad to find variations ; but they were a hindrance to him 
when he ^vorked as M systematist, in prei)aring his work t)n Cirri- 
pedia. He says in a letter “I had thought the same parts of the 
same species more resemble (than they do anyhow in Cirripedia) 
objects cast in the same mould. Systematic work would be easy 
were it not for this confounded variation, which, however, is pleasant 
to me as a speculatist, though odious to me as a systematist^” He 
could indeed be angry with variations even as an evolutionist ; but 
then only because he could not explain tfiem, not because lie could 
not classify them. “ If as I must think, external conditions produce 
little iJireef eflect, wdiat the devil determines ea(;h particular varia- 
tion‘s^” What Darwin ex{>ericnced in his j>articular domain holds 
good of all knowledge. All knowledge is systematic, in so far as it 
strives to put phenomena in quite definite relations, one to another. 
But the systematisation can never be complete, ^nd here Darwin 
has contributed much to widen the world for us. He has shown jis 
forces aiul tendencies in nature which n^ake absolute systems im- i 
poiiTSt‘, at the same* time that they give us new' objects and j 
problems. There is still a place for what Lessing called “ the i 
unceasing striving after truth, while ^aTi solute truth ” (in the sense j 
of a closed system) is uiiattuiwnble soTong as life and experjence^ 
are going on. 

1 Li/e and Letters, Vol ii p 37. 


2 Ibxd p. 232 
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There is here a special remark to be made. As we have seen 
above, recent research has shown that natural selection or struggle 
for life is no explanation of variations. Hugo de Vries distinguishes 
between partial and embryonal variations, or between variations and 
mutations, only the last-named being heritable, and therefore of 
importance for the origin of new species. But the existence of 
variations is not only of interest for the problem of the origin 
of species ; it has also a more genem! interest. An individual does 
not lose its importance for knowledge, because its qualities are not 
heritable. On the contrary, in higher beings at least, individual 
peculiarities will become more and more independent objects of 
interest. Knowledge takes account of the biographies not only of 
species, but also of individuals : it seeks to find the law of develop- 
ment of the single individuaP. As Leibniz said long ago, individuality 
consists in the law of the changes of a being : “ La loi du chaiige- 
ment fait I’individualit^ de chaque substance.” Here is a world 
which is almost new for science, which till now has mainly occupied 
itself with general laws and forms. But these are ultimately only 
means to understand the individual plienomena, in whose nature 
and history a manifold of laws and forms always cooperate. The 
importance of this remark will appear in the sequel. 

V. 

•* 

To many people the Darwinian theory of natural selection or 
struggle for existence seemed to change the whole conception of life, 
and particularly all the conditions on which the validity of ethical 
ideas depends. If only that has persistence which can be adapted 
to a given condition, what will then be the fate of our ideals, of our 
standards of good and eVil ? Blind force seems to reign, and the 
only thing that counts seems to be the most heedless use of power. 
Darwinism, it was said, has proclaimed brutality. No other diflerence 
seems permanent save that between the sound, powerful and happy 
on the one side, the sick, feeble and unhappy on the other ; and 
every attempt to alleViate this difierence seems to lead to general 
enervation. Some of those who interpreted Darwinism in this manner 
felt an aesthetic delight in contemplating the heedlessness and energy 
of the great struggle for existence and antici|>ated the realisation of 
a higher human type as the outcome of it ’, so Nietzsche and his 
followers. Others recognising the same consequences in Darwinism 

1 The new science of Ecology occupies an intermediate position between the biography 
of species and the biography of individuals. Compare Congress of Arts and Science, 
St Louis, Vol V 1906 (the Keports of Drude and Robinson) and the work of my colleague, 
E. Warming. 
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regarded these as one of the strongest objections against it ; so 
Duhring and Kropotkin (in his earlier works). 

This interpretation of Darwinism was fre(|uent in the interval 
between the two main works of Darwin — The Origin of Species and 
The Desamt of Man. But even during this interval it was evident 
to an attentive reader that Darwin himself diu not found liis stiindard 
of good and evil on the "features of the lif(' of nature he liad 
emphasised so strongly. lie did not justify the ways along wlii(;h 
nature reached Its ends ; he only poinied them out. The “ real wjis 
not to him, as to Hegel, one Hith the “rational.’’ Darwin has, iiideed, 
by his whole conception of nature, reiulercd a great service to ethics 
in mjiking the diflerence between the life of nature aT\d the ethical 
life appear in so strong a light. The ethical j>rt)blem could now be 
stated in a sharper form than before. But this was not the first time 
that the idea of the struggle for life was put in relation to the ethical 
problem. In the seventeenth century Thomas Hobbes gave the first 
impulse to the whole modern discussion of ethjcal principles in his 
theory of helium omnium conUn amnes. Men, he taught, are in the 
state of nature enemies one of another, and they live either in fright 
or in the glory of power. But it was not the opinion of Hobbes that 
this made ethics impossible. On the contrary, he found a sbindard 
for virtue and vice in the fact that some (pialities and actions have 
a tendency to bring tis out of the state of war a])d to secure j)eace, 
while other (pialities have a contrary tendenc}. In the eighteenth 
century even Immanuel Kant’s ideal ethics had — so far as can be 
seen — a similar origin. Shortly before the foundation of his definitive 
ethics, Kant wrote his Idee zu einer (dlgemeiuen Welfgeschichte 
(1784), where — in a w^ay which reminds us of Hobbes, and is 
prophetic of Darwin — he describes the forward-driving power of 
struggle in the human world. It is here as with the struggle of the 
trees for light and air, through which they coiiijicb* with one another 
in height. Anxiety about war can only be allayed b> an ordinance 
which gives everyone his full liberty under .icknowledgrnent of the 
ecjual liberty of others. And such ordinance and acknowledgment are 
also attributes of the content of the moral Taw, as Kant proclaimed 
it in the year after the publication of his essay (1785)\ Kant really 
came to his ethics by the way of evolution, though he afterwards 
disavowed it. Similarly the same line of thought may be traced in 
Hegel though it has oeen rlisguised in the form of H[)e<mlative 
dialectics^. And in Schopenhauer’s theory of the blind will to live and 
its abrogation by the ethical feeling, which is founded on universal 
sympathy, we have a more individualistic fonn of the same idea. 

* Cf. my History of Modern Philosophy (En^ transl. London, 1900 ), i pp. 76 — 79. 

® “ HerTBchaft und Knechtachaft,” Phanoraenologie dea Qeiatea, iv. A , Leiden, 
1907. 
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It was, then, not entirely a foreign point of view which Darwin 
introduced into ethical thought, even if we take no account of the 
poetical character of the word “struggle” and of the more direct 
adaptation, through the use and non-use of power, which Darwin also 
emphasised. In The Descent of Man he has devoted a special 
chapter^ to a discussion of the origin of the ethical consciousness. 
I The characteristic expression of this consciousness he found, just as 
! Kant did, in the idea of “ought” ; it Vas the origin of this new idea 
1 which should be explained. His hypothesis was that the ethical 
: “ oughjb ” has its origin in the social and parental instincts, which, as 
well as other instincts (e.g. the instinct of self-preservation), lie 
deeper than pleasure and pain. In many species, not least in the 
human species, these instincts are fostered by natural selection ; and 
when the powers of memory and comparison are developed, so that 
single acts can be valued according to the claims of the deep social 
instinct, then consciousness of duty and rcmoi‘se are possible. Blind 
instinct has developed to conscious ethical will. 

As already stated, Darwin, as a moral philosopher belongs to the 
school that was founded by Shaftesbury, and was afterwards repre- 
sented by Hutcheson, Hume, Adam Smith, Comte and Spencer. His 
merit is, first, that he has given this tendency of thought a biological 
foundation, and that he has stamped on it a doughty character 
in showing that ethical ideas and sentiments, rightly conceived, are 
forces which are at work in the struggle for ^ife. 

There arc still many questions to solve. Not only does the 
ethical development within the human si)ecies contain features still 
unexplained^ ; but we are confronted by the great problem whether 
after all a genetic historical theory can be of decisive importance 
here. To every conseejuent ethical consciousness there is a standard 
of value, a primordial value which determines the single ethical 
judgments as their last presupposition, and the “rightness” of this 
basis, the “value” of this value can as little be discussed as tlie 
“rationality” of our logical principles. There is here revealed a 
l)ossibility of ethical scepticism which evolutionistic ethics (as well 
as intuitive or rationalistic ethics) has overlooked. No demonstra- 
tion can show that the results of the ethical development are 
definitive and universal. We meet here again with the important 
opposition of systematisation and evolution. There will, I think, 
always be an oj)en (luestion here, though comparative ethics, of which 
we have so far only the first attempts, can do much to throw light 
on it. 

It would carry us too far to discuss all the philosopliical works on 
ethics, which have been influenced directly or indirectly by evolu- 

^ The Descent of Man, Vol. i Ch. m. 

* The works of Wostermarck and Hobhouse throw new light on many of these features. 
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tionism. I may, however, here refer to the book of C. M. Williams, 
A Review of the Systems of Ethics founded on the Theory of 
EvolutioH\ in which, besides Darwin, the following authors are 
reviewed : Wallace, Haeckel, Spencer, Fiske, Rolph, Barratt, Stephen, 
Carneri, HoffUing, Gizycki, Alexander, R6e. As works which criticise 
evolutionistic ethics from an intuitive point of view and in an 
instructive way, may be cited : Guyau, La uiorak amjta’m contem^ 
poraine’^, and Sorlcy, Ethics />/* Naturalism. I will only mention 
some interesting contributions to ethical discussion which can be 
found in Darwinism beside^ the idea of struggle for life. 

The attentior which Darwin lies directed to variations has 
opened our eyes to the ditleren(‘es in human nature as well as in 
nature generally. There is here a fact of great importance for 
ethical thought, no matter from what ultimate premiss it starts. 
Only from a ver\ abstract point of \iew' can different individuals be 
treated in the same manner. The most eminent ethical thinkers, men 
such as Jeremy Bentham and Immanuel Kant, who discussed ethical 
questions from very opposite standpoints, agreed *in regjirding all men 
as e([ual in respect of ethical endowment. In regard to Bentham, 
Leslie Stephen remarks . “ lie is determined to be thoroughly 
enqiirical, to take men as he found them. Hut his utilitarianism 
supposed that men’s views of happiness atid utility were uniform and 
clear, and that ^dl*tli 5 it was w^anted was to show them the means by 
which their ends could be reached V’ And Kant sujiposed that every 
man would find the ‘‘categorical imperative” in his consciousness, 
wlien he came to sober reflexion, and that all would have the same 
qualifications to follow it. But if continual variations, great or small,; 
are going on in human nature, it is the duty of ethics to make; 
allowance for them, both in making claims, and in valuing w hat is done. 
A new' set of ethical problems have their origin herc^ It is an 
interesting fact that Stuart Mill’s book On LiherUj appi^ared in the 
same year as The Origin of Species. Though Mill agreed with 
Bentham about the original equality of all men’s endowinents, he 
regarded individual differences as a necessary result of physical and 
social influences, and he claimed that free* play shall l)t^ allowed 
to difi’erences of character so far as is {Kissible without injury to 
other men. It is a condition of individual and social l^rogress that 
a man’s mode of action should be detenqiped by his own clmractt?r 
and not b\ tradition and custom, nor by abstract rules. This view' 
W'as to be corroborated by tlu* theory of Darwin. 

But here we have reached a point of view from which the 

’ New York and London, 1811.*! * Pans, 1879 

^ English literature and society in the eighteenth century, London, 1904, ji. 187. 

* Cf. my paper, “The law of relatmty m Ethics,” /ntmtaaonaZ JournaZ o/JKl/tics, Vol. i. 

1891, pp. 37“— 02. 
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criticism, which in recent years has often been directed against 
Darwin — that small variations are of no importance in the struggle 
for life — is of no weight. From an ethical standpoint, and particularly 
from thife ethical standpoint of Darwin himself, it is a duty to foster 
individual differences that can be valuable, even though they can 
neither be of service for physical preservation nor be physically 
inherited. The distinction between variation and mutation is here 
without importance. It is quite natural that biologists should be 
particularly interested in such variations as can be inherited and 
produce new species. But in the human world there is not only a 
, physical, but also a mental and social heredity. When an ideal 
, human character has taken form, then there is shapecTaT type, which 
I through imitation and influence can become an important factor in 
subsequent development, even if it cannot form a species in the 
biological sense of the word. Spiritually strong men often succumb in 
the physical struggle for life ; but they can nevertheless 1)C victorious 
i through the typical influence they exert, perhaps on very distant genera- 
I tions, if the remembrance of them is kept alive, be it in legendary or 
in historical form. Their very failure can show that a type has taken 
form which is maintained at all risks, a standard of life which is 
adhered to in sjnte of the strongest opposition. The question ‘Ho 
be or not to be ” can be put from very different levels of being : it 
has too often been considered a consequence of Darwinism that this 
(juestion is only to be put from the lowesj level. When a stage is 
reached, where ideal (ethical, intellectual, aesthetic) interests are 
concerned, the struggle for life is a struggle for the preservation of 
I this stage. The giving iq> of a liigher standard of life is a sort of 
I death ; for there is not only a physical, there is also a spiritual, 
i death. 


VI. 

The Socratic character of Darwin’s mind appears in his wariness 
in drawing the last consequences of his doctrine, in contrast both 
with the audacious theories of so many of his followers and with the 
consecjuences which his antagonists were busy in drawing. Though 
he, as we have seen, saw from the beginning that his hypothesis 
would occasion ‘ a whole of iiietaphysic's,” he was himself very 
reserved as to the ultimate questions, and his answers to such 
questions were extorted from him. 

As to the (|uestion of optimism and pessimism, Darwin held that 
though pain and suffei*ing were very often the M ays by which animals 
were led to pursue that course of action which is most beneficial to 
the species, yet pleasui-able feelings were the most habitual guides. 
“We see this in the pleasure from exertion, even occasionally from 
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gi-eat exertion of the body or mind, in the pleasure of our daily 
meals, and especially in the pleasure derived from sociability, and 
from loving our families.” But there was to him so much suffering 
in the world that it was a strong argument against the existence of 
an intelligent First Caused 

It seems to me that Darwin was not so clear on another (juestion, 
that of the relation between improvement and adaptation. He wrote 
to Lyell : “When you contrast natural selection and ‘improveinei:t,' 
you seem always to overlook that ever}' step in the natural selection 
of each species Implies improvement in that sjvecies in r'^laiion to its 
condition of Uf\ Improvement implies, I suj>pose, each* form 
obtaining niang pacts or o^'gans, all excellently adai>ted for their 
functions.” “All this,” he adds, “s(‘ems to me rpiite compatible with 
certain forms fitted for simple conditions, rem, lining unaltered, or 
being degraded^” But the great ciuestion is, if the conditions of 
life will in the long run favour “improvement” in the sense of 
differentiation (or hannony of differentiation and integration). Many 
l>eings are best adapted to their conditions of fife if they have few 
organs and few necessities. Pessimism would not only be the conse- 
quence, if suffering outweighed happiness, but also if the most 
elementary forms of happiness were jmedominant, or if there were 
a tendency to reduce the standard of life to the simplest j)ossible, the 
contentment of bibrtia or stable equilibriuni. There are animals 
which are very highly dillerentiated and active in their young state, 
but later lose their complex organisation and concentrate them- 
selves on the one function of nutrition. In the human world analogies 
to this sort of adaptation are not wanting. Young “idealists” very 
often end as old “ Philistines.” Adaptation and j>rogress are not the 
same. 

Another ([uestion of great importance iif respect to human evolu- 
tion is, whether there will be always a j>()ssibility tor the existence 
of an impulse to progress, an impulse to make great claims on life, to 
be active and to alter the conditions of lih* insttiad of adapting to 
them in a passive manner. Many people do not develop because 
they have too few necessities, and because tfhey have no power to 
imagine other conditions of life than those under which they live. In 
iiis remarks on “ the pleasure from exertion ” Darwin has a point of 
contact with the practical idealism of former times — with the ideas of 
Lessing and Goethe, of t^ondorcet and Fichte. The continual striving 
which was the condition of salvation to Faust's sdiil, is also the con- 
dition of salvation to mankind. There is a holy fire which we ought 
to ke^ burning, if adaptation is really to be improvement. If, as 
niave tried to show in my Philmophy of Religion ^ t he inne r most 

' Life and Letten, Vol i p 310. • Ibid Vol ii p 177 
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core of jfjl religion is faith in the persistence of value in the worl^ 
and if the highest values express themselves in the cry “ Exce lsior I ” 
then the "capital point is, that this cry should always be heard and 
foUbwed! We have here a corollary of the theory of evolution in 
its application to human life. 

Darwin declared himself an agnostic, not only because he could 
not harmonise the large amount of suffering in the world with the 
idea of a God as its first cause, but also because he “ was aware that 
if we admit a first cause, the mind still craves to know whence it 
came and how it arose lie saw, as Kant had seen before him and 
expressed in his Kritik (hr IJrtheihkraft, that we cannot accept 
either of the only two possibilities which we are able to conceive : 
chance (or brute force) and design. Neither mechanism nor teleology 
can give an absolute answer to ultimate <iuestions. The universe, 
and especially the organic life in it, can neither be explained as a 
mere combination of absolute elements nor as the effect of a con- 
structing thought. Darwin concluded, as Kant, and before him 
Spinoza, that the oppositions and distinctions which our experience 
presents, cannot safely be regarded as valid for existence in itself. 
And, with Kant and Fichte, he found his stronghold in the conviction 
that man has something to do, even if he cannot solve all enigmas. 
“ The safest conclusion seems to me that the whole subject is beyond 
the scope of man’s intellect ; but man can do his duty^.” 

Is this the last word of human thought Does not the possibility, 
that man can do his duty, suppose that the conditions of life allow of 
continuous ethical striving, so that there is a certain harmony 
between cosmic order and human ideals? Darwin himself has shown 
how the consciousness of duty can arise as a natural result of evolu- 
tion. Moieover there arc lines of evolution which have their end in 
ethical idealism, in a kingdom of values, which must struggle for 
life as all things in the world must do, but a kingdom which has its 
firm foundation in reality. 


Li/c’ and LctUrn, Yol. i. p 306 


“ Ibid. p. 307. 
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DARWINISM AND SOCIOLOGY 

By C. Boj(5le. 

Prqffs^<>/' of Social Pkilosnjthv tu the Uan'er^ity of Toulouse and 
Df pnty- Professor at the t.^orbouue^ Pa. is 

How has our conception of Hocial plienoinena, and of their history, 
been affected Dai win’w conception of ISature and tlic laws of its 
transformation h To what extent and in what particular respects 
have the discoveries and hypotheses of the author of The Origin of 
Species aided the efforts of those who have sought to construct a 
science of society? 

To such a (piestion it is certainly not easy to give any brief or 
precise answer. We find traces of Darwinism almost everywhere. 
Sociological systems differing widely from each other have laid claim 
to its authority ; while, on the other hand, its influence has often 
made itself felt tinly.in combination with other influences. The 
Darwinian thread is worked into a hundred patterns along with 
other threads. 

To deal with the problem, we must, it seems, first of all distinguish 
the more general conclusions in regard to the evolution of living 
beings, which are the outcome of Darwinism, from the particular 
explanations it oflers of the ways and means by which tJiat evolution 
is eflected. That is to say, we must, as far as possibk', estimate 
separately the influence of Darwin as an evolutioiusl and Darwin as 
a selectionist. 

The nineteenth century, said Cournot, lifts witnessed a mighty 
effort to “rcintegrer I’homme dans la nature.” • From divers (piarters 
there has been a methodical reaction against the persistent dualism 
of the Cartesian tradition, which was itself the uneoiiscious heir of 
the Christian tradition. Even the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, materialistic aa were for the most part the tendencies of 
its leaders, seemed to revere man as a being apart, concerning whom 
laws might be formulated a priori To bring him down from his 
pedestal there was needed the marked predominance of jiositive 
researches wherein no account was taken of the “pride of man.” There 
can be no doubt that Darwin has done much to familiarise us with 
D. 30 
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this attitude. Take for instance the first part of The Desce/tit of 
Man : it is an accumulation of typical facts, all tending to diminish 
the distance between us and our brothers, the lower animals. One 
might say that the naturalist had here taken as his motto, ^^Who- 
soever shall exalt himself shall be abased ; and he that shall humble 
himself shall be exalted.” Homologous structures, the survival in 
man of certain organs of animals, the rudiments in the animal of 
certain human faculties, a multitude jof facts of this sort, led Darwin 
to the conclusion that there is no ground for supposing that the 
‘‘king of the universe” is exempt from universal laws. Thus belief 
in the miperlmi in imperio has been, as it were, whittled away by 
the progress of the naturalistic spirit, itself continually strengthened 
by the conquests of the natural sciences. The tendency may, indeed, 
drag the social sciences into overstrained analogies, such, for instance, 
as the assimilation of societies to organisms. But it will, at least, 
have had the merit of helping sociology to shake off the pre-con- 
ception that the groups formed by men arc artificial, and that 
history is completely at the mercy of chance. Some years before 
the appearance of TJie Origin of Species^ Auguste Comte had 
pointed out the importance, as reganls the unification of positive 
knowledge, of the conviction that the social world, the last refuge 
of spiritualism, is itself subject to determinism. It cannot be doubted 
that the movement of thought which Darwin’s discoveries promoted 
contributed to the spread of this conviction, by breaking down the 
traditional barrier which cut man ofi* from Nature. 

But Nature, according to modern naturalists, is no immutable 
thing : it is rather perpetual movement, continual progression. 
Their discoveries batter a breach directly into tlie Aristotelian notion 
of species ; they refuse to see in the animal world a collection of 
immutable types, distinct from all eternity, and corresponding, as 
Cuvier said, to so many particular thoughts of the Creator. Darwin 
especially congratulated himself upon having been able to deal this 
doctrine the coup de grdee : immutability is, he says, his chief 
enemy ; and he is concerned to show — therein following up Ly ell’s 
work — that everything in the organic world, as in the inorganic, is 
explained by insensible but incessant transformations. “Nature 
makes no leaps” — “Nature knows no gaps”: these two dicta 
form, as it were, the two landmarks between which Darwin’s idea 
of transformation is worked out. I^hat is tq say, the development of 
Darwinism is calculated to further the application of the philosophy 
of Becoming to the study of human institutions. 

The progi'ess of the natural sciences thus brings unexpected 
reinforcements to the revolution which the progress of historical 
discipline had begun. The first attempt to constitute an actual 
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science of social phenomena — ^that, namely, of the economists — had 
resulted in laws which were called natural, and which were believed 
to be eternal and univei-sal, valid for all times and all placea But 
this perpetuality, brother, as Knies said, of the immutability of the 
old zoology, did not long hold out against the ever swelling tide of 
the historical movement. Knowledge of the tmnsformations that 
had taken place in language, of the early phases of the family, of 
religion, of property, had all favtuired the revival of the Heraclitean 
view : -ndvra pd. As to the categories (/f j)olitical economy, it was 
soon to be recognised, as by liJSvSjille, that they too are only historical. 
The philosophy of history, moreover, gave expression under various 
forms to the same tendency. Hegel declares tlnat “all that is real 
is rational,” but at the same time he shows that all that is real is 
ephemeral, and that lor history there is nothing fixed beneath the 
sun. It is this sense of universal evolution that Darwin came w'ith 
fresh authority to enlarge, it was in the name of l)ioI(,gical facts 
themselves that he taught us to sec only slow metamorplioscs in the 
history of institutions, and to be always on the outlook for survivals 
side by side with rudimentary forms. Anyone who reads PrinMre 
Ctdf'urc, by Tylor, — a writer closely connected with Darwin — will 
be able to estimate the services which these cardinal ideas were 
to render to the social sciences >\hen the ’age of com])arativc re- 
search had succeeded to that of d prior* construction. 

Let us note, moreover, that the jdiilosophy of Becoming in passing 
through the Darwinian biofogy became, as it were, filtered . it got 
rid of those trat^es of finalism, which, under difterent forms, it had 
preserved through all tlu* systems of Herman llomanticism. Even 
in Herbert Spencer, it has been plausibly argued, one (;an detect 
something of tliat sort of mystic confidence in ioi’ces Hj)ontaneouHly 
directing life, which form» the very essence f>f those systians. But 
Darwin’s observations \Nere precisely calculated t<» under such an 
hypothesis futile. At fiist people may have failed to see this , and we 
call to mind the ponderous sarcasms of Flourcns wiien he objected 
to the theory of Natural Selection that it attributed to nature a 
power of free choice. “Nature endowed with fvill ! 'Fhat was the 
final error of last century ; but the nineteenth no longer deals in 
personifications In fact Darwin himself put his readei*s on their 
guard against the metaphors he was obliged to use. The processes 
by which he explains the survival of tlui fittest are far from affording 
any indication of the design of some transcendent breeder. Nor, if 
we look closely, do they even imply immanent eflort in the animal ; 

^ P. Flourena, Examen du Livre de M. Darwin tur VOngine de» Esplcet, p, 5.H, 
Paris, 1804. See also Huxley, “CiiticismB ou the Origin of Specien,'" Colleded Estayn, 
Vol. n, p. 102, London, 1002. 
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the sorting out can be brought about mechanically, simply by the 
action of the environment. In this connection Huxley could with 
good reason maintain that Darwin’s originality consisted in showing 
how harmonies which hitherto had been taken to imply the agency of 
intelligence and will could be explained without any such intervention. 
So, when later on, objective sociology declares that, even when 
social phenomena are in question, all finalist preconceptions must 
be distrusted if a science is to be -constituted, it is to Darwin that 
its thanks are due ; he had long been clearing paths for it wliich 
lay well away from the old familiar road trodden by so many theories 
of evolution. 

This anti-finalist doctrine, when fully worked out, was, moreover, 
calculated to aid in the needful dissociation of two notions : that of 
evolution and that of progress. In application to society these had 
long been confounded ; and, as a consequence, the general idea 
seemed to be that only one type of evolution was here possible. 
Do we not detect such a view in (Jomte’s sociology, and perhaps 
even in Herbert Spencer’s? Whoever, indeed, assumes an end for 
evolution is naturally inclined to think that only one road leads to 
that end. But those whose minds the Darwinian theory has en- 
lightened are aware that the transformations of living beings depend 
primarily upon their conditions, and that it is these conditions which 
are the agents of selection from among individual" variations. Hence, 
it immediately follows that transformations are not necessarily im- 
provements. Here, Darwin^s thought hesitated. Tjogically his theory 
proves, as Ray Tjankester j)ointed out, that the struggle for existence 
may have as its outcome degeneration as well as amelioration : 
evolution may be regressive as well as j>rogressive. Then, too — 
and this is especially to be borne in mind — each species takes its 
good where it finds it" seeks its own path and survives as best it 
can. Apply this notion to society and you arrive at the theory of 
multilinear evolution. Divergencies will no longer surprise you. You 
will be forewarned not to apply to all civilisations the same measure 
of progress, and you will recognise that types of evolution may differ 
just as social species themselves differ. Have we not here one of the 
conceptions which mark off sociology proper from the old philosophy 
of history ? 

But if we are to estimate the influence of Darwinism upon socio- 
logical conceptions, we must not dwell only upon the way in which 
Darwin impressed the general notion of evolution upon the minds 
of thinkers. We must go into details. We must consider the 
influence of the particular theories by which he explained the 
mechanism of this evolution. The name of the author of The Origin 
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of Species has been especially attached, as everyone knows, to the 
doctrines of “natural selection” and of “struggle for existence/’ 
completed by the notion of “ individual variation.” These doctrines 
were turned to account by very different schools of social philosophy. 
Pessimistic and optimistic, aristocratic and democratic, individualistic 
and socialistic systems were to war with each other for years by 
casting scraps of Darwinism at each others heads. 

It was the sjK^ctacle of human contrivaiice that suggested to 
Darwin his (‘onception <'f ^ \tural selection. It was in studying 
the methods of pigeoo )>rceders that he divinetl the processes by 
which nature, in the a!)scnc(^ of design, obtains analogous results in 
the differentiation of types. As soon as the importance of artificial 
selection in the t ransformation of s})ecies of animals w as understood, 
reflection naturally turned to the human species, and the (|uestion 
arose, How far do men observe, in connection with themselves, 
those laws of which they make practical application in the case of 
animals^ Here we come upon one of the ideas, which guided the 
researclies of Galton, Darwin’s cousin. The author of D/r/aZr/'es into 
Human FaciUtif and its JJerclojmicrU^, has often exj^ressed his surprise 
that, considering all the ju’ccaiitions taken, for example, in the breeding 
of horses, none whatever are taken in the breeding of the human 
species. It seems t(> be forgotten that the sj)ecies suffers when the 
“fittest” are not able lo i)orpefuate their type. Ritchie, in his 
Danrlnisni and Politics'^ roeninds us of Darwin’s remark that the insti- 
tution of the peerage might be defended on the ground that peers, owing 
to the prestige they enjoy, are enabled to select as w ives “ the most 
beautiful and charming women out of the lower ranks'V’ Hut, sjiys 
Calton, it is as often as not “ heiresses ” that they i>ick out, and birth 
statistics seem to show^ that these are either less lobust or less fecund 
than others. The tiuth is that considerations coioinue to preside 
over marriage which aie entirely foreign to the impro\ement of type, 
much as tins is a condition of general progress. Hen(‘e the impor- 
tance of completing Odin’s and De Candolle s statistics which are 
designed to ^how' how characters are incorporated in organisms, how 
they are transmitted, how lost, and according *to what law eugenic 
elements depart from the mean or retuim to it. 

But thinkers do not always content themselves with under- 
taking merely the minute researches which the idea of Selection 
suggests. They are eaghr to defend this or that thesis. In the 
name of this idea certain social anthropologist's have recast the 
conception of the process of civilisation, and have affirmed that 

^ Inquiries into Human Faculty, pp. 1, 2, 3 6q., London, 1883 

* Darwinism and Politics, pp. 9, 22, London, 1889. 

^ Life and Letters of Ouirles Darwin, n. p. 385. 
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Social Selection generally works against the trend of Natural 
Selection. Vacher de Lapouge — ^following up an observation by 
Broca on the point — enumerates the various institutions, or customs, 
such as the celibacy of priests and military conscription, which cause 
elimination or sterilisation of the bearers of certain superior qualities, 
intellectual or physical. In a more general way he attacks the 
democratic movement, a movement, as P. Bourget says, which is 
‘^anti-physical” and contrary to the Natural laws of progress; though 
it has been inspired “by the dreams of that most visionary of all 
centuries, the eighteenth The “Equality” which levels down and 
mixes (justly condemned, he holds, by the Comte de Gobineau), 
prevents the aristocracy of the blond dolichocephales from holding 
the position and playing the part which, in the interests of all, should 
belong to them. Otto Ammon, in his Natural Selection in Man, 
and in The Social Order and its Natural Bases'^, defended analogous 
doctrines in Germany ; setting the curve representing frequency of 
talent over against that of income, he attempted to show that all 
democratic measures which aim at promoting the rise in the social 
scale of the talented are useless, if not dangerous ; that they only 
increase the panmixia, to the great detriment of the species and of 
society. 

Among the aristocratic theories which Darwinism has thus in- 
spired we must reckon that of Nietzsche, ^t is well known that in 
order to complete his philosophy he added biological studies to his 
philological ; and more than once in his remarks upon the Wille zur 
Macht he definitely alludes to Darwin ; though it must be confessed 
that it is generally in order to proclaim tlie insufficiency of the 
processes by which Darwin seeks to explain the genesis of species. 
Nevertheless, Nietzsch^j’s mind is completely possessed by an ideal 
of Selection. He, too, has a horror of panmixia. Tlie naturalists’ 
conception of “ the fittest ” is joined by him to that of the “ hero ” 
of romance to furnish a basis for his doctrine of the Superman. 
Let us hasten to add, moreover, that at the very moment when 
support; was being sought in the theory of Selection for the various 
forms of the aristocratic doctrine, those same forms were being 
battered down on another side by means of that very theory. 
Attention was drawn to the fact that by virtue of the laws which 
Darwin himself had discovered isolation leads to etiolation. There 
is a risk that the privilege which withdraws the privileged elements 
of Society from competition will cause them to degenerate. In fact, 
Jacoby in his Studies in Selection, in connexion with Heredity in 

^ V. de Lapouge, Les Selections sociales, p. 259, Pans, 1896. 

* Die natUrliche Auslese heim Menschen, Jena, 1893; Die Gesellschaftsordnung und ihre 
nattlrlichen Grundlagen. EntwurJ einer Sozialanthropologie, Jena, 1896. 
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concludes that ‘'sterility, mental debility, premature death and, 
finally, the extinction of the stock were not specially and exclusively 
the fate of sovereign dynasties ; all privileged classes, all families in 
exclusively elevated positions share the fate of reigning families, 
although in a minor degi*ee and in direct proportion to the loftiness 
of their social standing. From the mass of human beings 8i)ring 
individuals, families, races, which tend to raise themselves alK)ve the 
common level ; painfully the\ •climb the rugged heights, attain the 
summits of poAver, of woabh, of intelligence, of talent, and then, no 
sooner are they there than tleo’ topple <lown and disapj)ear in gulfs 
of mental and physical dcgemoacy.” The dcmographical researches 
of Hansen (following up and completing Dumoid’s) tended, indeed, 
to show that urban as well as feudal aristocracies, burgher classes 
as w^ell as noble castes, were liable to become eflete. Hence it might 
well be concluded that the democratic movement, operating as it does 
to break down class barriers, was ])romoting instead of impeding 
human selection. ^ 

So we see that, according to the point of \iew% very ditferent 
conclusions have been drawn from the application of the Darwinian 
idea ot Helection to human society. Darwin’s other central idea, 
closely bound !jp^ with this, that, namely, of the “struggle for 
existence” also has *becL diversely utilised, lint discussion ;has 
chiefly c(‘ntered upon itii signification. And while some endeavour 
to extend its application to everything, we find others trying to 
limit its range. The conception of a “struggle for existence” has in 
the present day been taken up into the social sciences from natural 
science, and adopted. But originall} it descended from social science 
to natural. Darwin’s law^ is, as he himself ^aid, only Malthus’ law 
generalised and extended to the animal world ■ c growing dispro- 
portion between the supply of food and the number of the living is 
the fatal order whence arises the necessity of universal struggle, a 
struggle which, to the great advantage oi the species, allows oidy 
the best eciuipped individuals to survive. Nature is regarded by 
Huxley as an immense arena where all living'beings are gladiators**. 

Such a generalisation was well adapted to feed the stream of 
pessimistic thought ; and it furnished to the apoh>gistH of war, in 
particular, new arguments, weighted with all the authority which in 
these days attaches to’ scientific deliverances. If people no longer 
say, as Bonald did, and Moitke after him, that war is a i)rovidential 

^ jkiudet sur la SUeeixon dam set rapportH avec Vh6ifdit6 chez Vhamvie, PariB, p 4B1, 
1881 

® Die drei Pevolkerunpsittufen, Munich, 1889. 

* Evolution and Ethics, p 200; Collected Essays, vol ix, London, 1894. 
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fact, they yet lay stress on the point that it is a natural fact. To the 
peace party Dragomirov’s objection is urged that its attempts are 
contrary to the fundamental laws of nature, and that no sea wall can 
hold against breakers that come with such gathered force. 

But in yet another quarter Darwinism was represented as opposed 
to philanthropic intervention. Tlie defenders of the orthodox political 
economy found in it support for their tenets. Since in the organic 
world universal struggle is the convlition of progress, it seemed 
obvious that free competition must be allowed to reign unchecked in 
the economic world. Attempts to curb it were in the highest degree 
imprudent. The spirit of Liberalism here seemed in conformity with 
the trend of nature : in this respect, at least, contemporary naturalism, 
offspring of the discoveries of the nineteenth century, brought rein- 
forcements to the individualist doctrine, begotten of the speculations 
of the eighteenth : but only, it appeared, to turn mankind away for 
ever fi’om humanitarian dreams. Would those whom such conclusions 
repelled be content, to oi)pose to nature’s imperatives only the pro- 
tests of the heart ^ There were some who declared, like Brunetifere, 
that the laws in question, valid though they might be for the animal 
kingdom, were not applicable to the human. And so a return was 
made to the classic dualism. This indeed seems to be the line that 
Huxley took, when, for instance, he opposed to the cosmic process 
an ethical process which was its reverse. * 

But the number of thinkers whom this lantithesis does not satisfy 
grows daily. Although the pessimism which claims authorisation 
from Darwin’s doctrines is repugnant to them, they still are unable 
to accept the dualism which leaves a gulf between man and nature. 
And their endeavour is to link the two by showing that while Darwin’s 
laws obtain in both kingdoms, the conditions of their application are 
not the same : their forms, and, consequently, their results, vary with 
the varying mediums in which the struggle of living beings takes 
place, with the means these beings have at disposal, with the ends 
even which they propose to themselves. 

Here we have the explanation of the fact that among determined 
opponents of war partisans of the “struggle for existence” can be 
found : there are disciples of Darwin in the peace party. Novicow, 
for example, admits the ''combat nnimrseV' of which Le Dantec^ 
ajieaks ; but he remarks that at different stages of evolution, at 
different stages of life the same weapons arc not necessarily employed. 
Struggles of brute force, armed hand to hand conflicts, may have been 
a necessity in the early phases of human societies. Nowadays, 
although competition may remain inevitable and indispensable, it 
can assume milder forms. Economic rivalries, struggles between 

^ Le» Luttes entte Sociit^s humatneg et leurs phaseg mccesgivesj Pans, 1893. 
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intellect aal influences, suffice stiiuulale progress * the processes 
which these admit are, in the actual state of civilisation, the only 
ones which attain their end without waste, the only ones logical. 
From one end to the other of the ladder of life, struggle is the order 
of the day ; but more and more as the higher rungs are reached, it 
takes on diameters which are proportionately more “IminaLe.” 

Reflections of this kind permit the inti oduction into the economic 
order of limitations to tlie dr^*trine of “laisser taire, laisser passer. 
This appeals, it is said, to ^he example of nature wliere creatures, left 
to themselves, struggle nithent truce and without inercv ; but the 
fact is forgotten that upon industrial battlefields the conditions are 
ditferent. '('he competitors here are not left simpl> to their natuml 
energies the} ari^ variously handicapped. A riith store of artificial 
resources exists in which some participate and others do not. The 
sides then are unecpial ; and as a consequence the result of the struggle 
is falsified. “ In the animal world,” said l)e Laveleye\ criticising 
Spencer, “the fate of each creature is determyied by iis individual 
qualities ; whereas in civilised societies a man may obtain the highest 
position and the most beautiful wife Ix^cause he is rich and well-bom, 
although he nia\ be ugl}, idle or improvident ; and then it is he who 
^\iil perpetuate the species. The wealth} man, ill constituti'd, in- 
capable, sickly, ^njoys Ids riches and establishes his stock under the 
protection of the laws.* Haycraft in England ami dentsidi in (lermany 
have strongly emphasised these “anomalies,” which nevertheless are 
the rule. Thai is to say that even from a Darwinian point of view 
all social reforms can readily be justified which aim at diminishing, 
as Wallace said, inequalities at the start. 

But we can go further still. Whence comes the idea that all 
measures inspired b} the sentiment of solidarity are contrary to 
Nature’s trend ^ Observe her carefully, and she v ill not give lessons 
only in individualism. Side by side with the struggle for existence 
do we not find in operation what Lanessan calls “association for 
existence,” Long ago, Esjdnas had drawn attention to “ societies of 
animals,” temporary or permanent, and to the kind of morality that 
arose in them. Since then, naturalists have* often insisted uiKui the 
importance of various forms of symbiosis. Kropotkin in Mutual 
Aid has chosen to enumerate many examples of altruism furidshed 
by animals to mankind. (leddes and Thomson went so far as to main- 
tain that “ F^ach of the greater steps of progress is in fiict jissociated 
with an increased measure of subordination of individual coin[)etition 
to reproductive or social ends, and of interspecific competition to 
co-operative association^.’’ Experience shows, according to (ieddes, 

^ Le socialisme contemporain, p .H84 (0th edit ), Panw, 1891 

“ Geddea and Thomson, The Evolution of Sex, p Bll, London, 1889. 
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that the types which are fittest to surmount great obstacles are not 
so much those who engage in the fiercest competitive straggle for 
existence, as those who contrive to temper it. From all these observa- 
tions there resulted, along with a limitation of Darwinian pessimism, 
some encouragement for the aspirations of the collectivists. 

And Darwin himself would, doubtless, have subscribed to these 
rectifications. He never insisted, like his rival, Wallace, upon the 
necessity of the solitary struggle of dreatures in a state of nature, 
each for himself and against all. On the contrary, in The Descent of 
Man^ ^le pointed out the serviceableness of the social instincts, and 
corroborated Bagehot’s statements when the latter, applying laws of 
physics to politics, showed the great advantage societies derived from 
intercourse and communion. Again, the theory of sexual evolution 
which makes the evolution of types depend increasingly upon prefer- 
ences, judgments, mental factors, surely otters something to qualify 
what seems hard and brutal in the theory of natural selection. 

But, as often happens with disciples, the Darwinians had out- 
Darwined Darwin. The extravagancies of social Darwinism provoked 
a useful reaction ; and thus people were led to seek, even in the 
animal kingdom, for facts of solidarity which would serve to justify 
humane effort. 

On quite another line, however, an attempt has been made to 
connect socialist tendencies with Darwinian principles. Marx and 
Darwin have been confronted ; and writers have undertaken to show 
that the work of the German philosopher fell readily into line with 
that of the English naturalist and was a development of it. Such has 
been the endeavour of Ferri in Italy and of Woltmanii in (Germany, 
not to mention others. The founders of “ scientific socialism ” had, 
moreover, themselves thought of this reconciliation. They make more 
than one allusion to Darwin in works which appeared after 1859. 
And sometimes they use his theory to define by contrast their own 
ideal. They remark that the capitalist system, by giving free course 
to individual competition, ends indeed in a helium omnium contra 
omnes ; and they make it clear that Darwinism, thus understood, is 
as repugnant to them as to Diihring. 

But it is at the scientific and not at the moral point of view that 
they place themselves when they connect their economic history with 
Darwin's work. Thanks to this unifying hypothesis, they claim to 
have constructed — as Marx does in his preface to Das Kapital — a 
veritable natural history of social evolution. Engels speaks in 
praise of his friend Marx as having discovered the true mainspring 
of history hidden under the veil of idealism and sentimentalism, and 
as having proclaimed in the primum vivere the inevitableness of 
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the struggle for existence. Marx himself, in Das Kapital, indicated 
another analogy when he dwelt upon the importance of a general 
technology for the explanation of this psycholog}’ • — a history of 
tools which would be to social organs what Darwinism is to the 
organs of animal species. And the very importance they attach to 
tools, to apparatus, to machines, abundantly proves thfit neither 
Marx nor Engels were likelv to forg(‘t the special diameters which 
mark oft* the human w’orl(> from the animal. The former always 
remains to a great extoi an artiticial w’orld. Inventions change the 
face of its histituti on.s. New modes of production revolutionise 
not only modes of government, but modes even of collective thought. 
Tlierefore it is tliat the evolution of society ’s controlled by law’s 
special to it ot which the H}a?dacle of natur(‘ offers no suggestion 

If, however, even in this special sphere, it can still be urged tliat 
the evolution of the material conditions of society is in accord with 
Darwin’s theory, it is because the influence of the methods of produc- 
tion is itself to be evplained by the incessaut strife of the various 
classes with each oilier. .So that in the end Marx, like Darwin, 
finds the source of all jirogress in struggle. Both are gmialsons 
of Heraclitus — TroXeg-o? irartjp tt/ivtwv. It sometimes happens, in 
these days, that the doctrine of revolutionar} socialism is contrasted 
as rude and Jiealthy with what ina’v seem to be the enervating 
tendency of “solidafist ’ philanthropy : the apologists of the doctrine 
then pride themselves 4ibovc all upon their faithfulness to Darwinian 
principles. 

.So fir we have been mainly concerned to show the use that social 
philosophies have made of the Darwinian law s for [a-jictical puri)oses : 
in order to orientate society towards their ideals each sidiool tries to 
show that the authority of natural science is ot* its side. But even 
in the most objective of theories, those which systematically make 
abstmetion of all political tendencies in order to study the social 
reality in itself, traces of Darwinism are readilv to be found. 

Let us Lake for example Durkheim’s theory of Division of LalKiurh 
Tlie conclusions he derives from it are tliat whenever professional 
specialisation causes multiplication of distinct branches of activity, 
we get organic solidarity — implying dift'erences — substituted for 
mechanical solidarity, based upon likenesses. The umbilical cord, as 
Marx said, which connects the individual consciousness with the 
collective consciousness is cut. llie personality becomes more and 
more emancipated. But on what does this [ihenoinenon, so big with 
consequences, itself depend The author goes to social rnorphohigy 
for the answer : it is, he says, the growing density of population 
which brings with it this increasing difierentiation of activities. But, 

^ De la Division du Travail social. Pans, 1893. 
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again, why? Because the greater density, in thrusting men up 
against each other, augments the intensity of their competition for the 
means of existence ; and for the problems which society thus has to 
face differentiation of functions presents itself as the gentlest solution. 

Here one sees that the writer borrows directly from Darwin. 
Competition is at its maximum between similars, Darwin had de- 
clared ; different species, not laying claim to the same food, could 
more easily coexist. Here lay the exi)lajiation of the fact that upon 
the same oak hundreds of different insects might be found. Other 
things being etiual, the same applies to society. He who finds some 
unadopted speciality possesses a means of his own for getting a living. 
It is by this division of their manifold tasks that men contrive not to 
crush each other. Here we obviously have a Darwinian law serving 
as intermediary in the explanation of that progress of division of 
labour which itself explains so much in the social evolution. 

And we might take another example, at the other end of the 
scries of sociological systems. G. IWde is a sociologist with the most 
pronounced anti -naturalistic views. He has attempted to show that 
all application of the laws of natural science to society is misleading. 
In his Opposition Unlrerselle he has directly combatted all forms of 
sociological Darwinism. According to him the idea that the evolu- 
tion of society can be traced on the same plan as the evolution of 
species is chimerical. Social evolution is at the mercy of all kinds of 
inventions, which by virtue of the laws of inytation modify, through 
individual to individual, through neighbourhood to neighbourhood, 
the general state of those beliefs and desires which are the only 
“ quantities ” whose variation matters to the sociologist. But, it may 
be rejoined, that however psychical the forces may be, they are none 
the less subject to Darwinian laws, ffhey compete with each other ; 
they struggle for the mastery of minds. Between types of ideas, as 
between organic forms, selection operates. And though it may be 
that these types are ushered into the arena by unexpected discoveries, 
we yet recognise in the psychological accidents, which Tarde places at 
the base of everything, near relatives of those small accidental varia- 
tions upon which Darwin' builds. Thus, accepting Tarde ’s own repre- 
sentations, it is (iuite possible to express in Darwinian terms, with 
the necessary transpositions, one of the most idealistic sociologies 
that have ever been constructed. 

These few examples suffice. They enable us to estimate the 
extent of the field of influence of Darwinism. It affects sociology 
not only through the agency of its advocates but through that of its 
opponents. The questionings to which it has given rise have proved 
no less fruitful than the solutions it has suggested. In short, few 
doctrines, in the history of social philosophy, will have produced on 
their passage a finer outcrop of ideas. 
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1 . 

The of this pajier is first to jioitit out certain eleinents 

of the Darwinian inlluence upon Jteli/j^ious tliou^lit, and then to show 
reason for the conclusion that it has been, froni a (liristian [loint of 
view, satisfactory. I shall not proc<‘ed further to iirjxe that the 
Christian apologetic in relation to biology has been successful. A 
variety of opinions may be held on this ijuestion, without disturbing 
the conclusion that the movements of readjustment hav(‘ been bene- 
ficial to those who remain (.^hristians, and this by making them more 
Christian and not only inor(‘ liberal. The theologians may sometimeH 
have retreated, but there has been an advance of theology. I know 
that this account ineuri^ the charge ot opUmism. It is not the worst 
that could be made. ^The influence has been limited in jicrsonal 
range, uneijual, even divergent, in openition, and ac.comiianied by 
the ajipearance of waste and mischievous jii’oducts. The estimate 
which follows requires for due balance a full develojanent of many 
(jualifying considerations. For this 1 lack space, but I must at least 
distinguish my view from the popular on<‘ diat our difliculties about 
religion and natural science have come to an end. 

Concerning tln‘ older (piestions about ongms— the origin of the 
^orld, ot species, of man, of reason, cousckmkx*, religion — a large 
measure of understanding has been reached by some thoughtful men. 
But meanwhile new questions have arisen, questions about conduct, 
regarding both the reality of morals and the rule of right action for 
individuals and societies. And these problems, still far from solution, 
may also be traced to the influence of Darwin. For they arise from 
the renewed attention to heredity, brought about by the search for 
the causes of variation, without which the study of the selection of 
variations has no sufficient basis. 

Even the existing understanding about origins is very far from 
universal. On these points there were always thoughtful men who 
denied the necessity of conflict, and there are still thoughtful men 
who deny the possibility of a truce. 
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It must further be remembered that the earlier discussion now, as 
I hope to show, producing favourable results, created also for a time 
grave damage, not only in the disturbance of faith and the loss of 
men — a loss not repaired by a change in the cuiTents of debate — but 
in what I believe to be a still more serious respect. I mean the 
introduction of a habit of facile and untested hypothesis in religious 
as in other departments of thought. 

Darwin is not responsible for this, but he is in part the cause of 
it. Great ideas are dangerous guests in narrow minds; and thus it 
has lia[ipened that Darwin — the most patient of scientific workers, in 
whom hypothesis waited upon research, or if it provisionally out- 
stepped it did so only with the most scrupulously careful acknowledg- 
ment — has led smaller and less conscientious men in natural science, 
in history, and in theology to an over-eager confidence in probable 
conjecture and a loose grip upon the facts of experience. It is not 
too much to say that in many quarters the age of materialism was 
the least matter-of-fact age conceivable, and the age of science the 
age which showed leasf of the patient temper of inquiry. 

I have indicated, as shortly as 1 could, some losses and dangers 
which in a balanced account of Darwin’s influence would be discussed 
at length. 

One other loss must be mentioned. It is a defect in our thought 
which, in some quarters, has by itself almost cancelled all the advan- 
tages secured. 1 mean the exaggerated emphasis on iinifonnity or 
continuity ; the unwillingness to rest any part of faith or of our 
practical expectation upon anything that fi’om any point of view 
can be called excej)tional. The high degi’cc of success reached by 
naturalists in tracing, or reasonably conjecturing, the small begin- 
nings of great difierences, has led the inconsiderate to believe that 
anything may in time become anything else. 

It is true that this exaggeration of the belief in uniformity has 
produced in turn its own perilous reaction. From refusing to believe 
whatever can be called exceptional, some have come to believe 
whatever can be called wonderful. 

, But, on the whole, the discontinuous or highly various character 
of experience received for many years too little deliberate attention. 

I The conception of uniformity which is a necessity of scientific de- 
; scription has been taken for the substance of history. We have 
accepted a postulate of scientific method as if it were a conclusion 
of scientific demonstration. In the name of a generalisation which, 
however just on the lines of a particular method, is the prize of a 
difficult exploit of reflexion, we have discarded the direct impressions 
of experience ; or, perhaps it is more true to say, we have used for 
the criticism of alleged experiences a doctrine of uniformity which 
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is only valid in the region of abstract science. For every science 
depends tor its advance upon limitation of attention, upon the 
selection out of the whole content of consciousness of that part< or ] 
aspect which is measurable by the method of the science. Accord- 
ingly there is a science of life which rightly displays the unity 
underlying all its manifestations. But there is another view of life, 
equally valid, and practically sometinies more important, which , 
recognises the immediate and lasting effect of crisis, difference, und 
revolution. Our ardour for the* demonstration of uniformity of process 
and of minute continuoiis rhaiige needs to be balanced by a recogni- ^ 
tion of the catastrophic elenient in experience, and also • by a ! 
recognition of the exceptional significance for us of events which 
may be perfectly regular from an impersonal point of view. 

An exorbitant jealousy of miracle, rcvelatiou, ami ultimate moral 
distinctions has been imported from evolutionary science into 
religious thought. And it has been a dainagiifg influence, because 
it has taken men’s attention from facets, and fixed them upon 
theories. • 


TI. 

With this aokxiowjedgment of important drawbacks, rerjuiring 
many words for their proper description, I proceed to indicate certain 
results of Darwin’s doettine which I believe to be in the long run 
wholly beneficial to Christian thought. These are 

The encouragement in theology of that evolutionary method of 
observation and study, which has shaped all modern research : 

The recoil of Christian apologetics towards the ground of religious 
experience, a recoil produced by the pressure of scientific criticism 
upon other supports of faith ; 

The restatement, or the recovery of anci(uit foi ins of statement, of 
the doctrines of Creation and of divine Design in Nature, consequent 
upon the discussion of evolution and of natural selection as its 
guiding factor. , 

(1) The first of these is quite possibly the most important of all. 
It was well defined in a notable paper read by Dr Core, now Bishop 
of Birmingham, to the Church Congress at Shrewsbury in 1896. We 
have learnt a new caution both in ascribing and in denying signifi- 
cance to items of evidence, in utterance or in event. Tliere has been, 
as in art, a study of yalue^ which secures persiKJCtive and solidity in 
our representation of facts. On the one hand, a given utterance or 
event cannot be drawn into evidence as if all items were of equal 
consequence, like sovereigns in a bag. The question whence and 
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whither must be asked, and the particular thing measured as part of 
a series. Thus measured it is not less truly important, but it may be 
important in a lower degree. On the other hand, and for exactly the 
same reason, nothing that is real is unimportant. Tlie “failures’' 
are not mere mistakes. We see them, in 8t Augustine’s words, as 
“scholar’s faults which men praise in hope of fruit.” 

We cannot safely trace the origin of the evolutionistic method to 
the influence of natural science. The view is tenable that theology 
led the way. Probably this is a case of alternate and reciprocal debt. 
Quite certainly the evolutionist method in theology, in Christian 
history, and in the estimate of scripture, has received vast reinforce- 
ment from biology, in which evolution has been the ever present and 
ever victorious conccx)tion. 

(2) The second eftect named is the new willingness of Christian 
thinkers to take definite account of religious experience. This is 
related to Darwin through the general x)ressure ui)on religious faith 
of scientific criticism. The great advance ol* our knowledge of 
organisms has been an imi)ortant element in the general advance of 
science. It has acted, by the varied recpiirements of the theory of 
organisms, iii)on all other branches of natural inquiry, and it held 
for a long time that leading jdace in public attention which is now 
occutued by speculative jihysics. Conse(|ueutly it contributed largely 
to our x)rescnt estimation of science as the, supreme judge in all 
matters of inquiry \ to the supposed destruction of mystery and the 
disparagement of metaifliysic which marked the last age, as well as 
to the just recommendation of scientific method in branches of 
learning where the direct acupiiHitions of natural science had no 
I)lace. 

Besides this, the new af^plication of the idea of law and mechanical 
regularity to the organic world seemed to rob faith of a kind of 
refuge. The romantics had, as Berthelot^ shows, appealed to life to 
redress the judgments drawn from mechanism. Now, in Spencer, 
evolution gave us a vitalist mechanic or mechanical vitalism, and the 
ax)i)eal seemed cut off* We may return to this point later when we con- 
sider evolution ; at present I only endeavour to indicate that general 
pressure of scientific criticism which drove men of faith to seek the 
grounds of reassurance in a science of their own ; in a method of 
experiment, of observation, of hypothesis checked by known facts. It 
is imj)ossible for me to do more than glance .across the threshold of 
this subject. But it is necessary to say that the method is in an 
elementary stage of revival. Tlie imposing success that belongs to 

^ F R Tennant ; “The Being of God m the light of Physical Science,” in Essays on 
some theological questions of tlw day London, 1905 

® Evolutwnisme et Flatonisvie, pp 45, 46, 47 Pans, 1908 
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natural science is absent : we fall short of the unchallengeable 
unanimity of the Biologists on fundamentals. The experimental 
method with its sure repetitions cannot be applied to our subject- 
matter. But we have something like the observational method of 
palaeontology and geographical distribution * and in biology there 
are still men who think that the large examination of varieties by 
way of geography and the search of strata is as truly scientific, uses 
as genuinely the logical methad of difference, and is as fruitful in 
sure conclusions as the quasi- chemical analysis of Mendelian labora- 
tory work, of which last I <lesire to express my humble admimtion. 
Religion also has its observational work in the larger and possibly 
more arduous manner. 

But the scientific work in religion makes its way through diffi- 
culties and dangers. We are far from having found the formula of 
its combination with the historical elements of our apologetic. It is 
exposed, therefore, to a damaging fire not only from unspiritualist 
psychology and pathology but also from the side pf scholastic dogma. 
It is hard to admit on equal terms a partner to the old undivided 
rule of books and learning. With Charles Lamb, we cry in some 
distress, “must knowledge come to me, if it come at all, by some 
awkward experiment of intuition, and no longer by this familiar 
process of reading^?” and we are answered ’that the old process has an 
imperishable value,* only we liave not yet made clear its connection 
with other contributions.. And all the work is young, liable to lie 
drawn into unprofitable excursions, side-tracked by self-deceit and 
pretence , and it fatally attracts, like the older mysticism, the 
curiosity and the expository powers of those least in sympathy with 
it, ready writers who, with all the air of extended research, hav(‘ been 
content with narrow grounds for induction, fhere is a danger, 
besides, which accompanies even the most genuine work of this 
science and must be provided against by all its serious students. 
I mean the danger of unbalanced introspection both for individuals 
and for societies; of a preoccupation comparable to our modern 
social preoccupation with bodily health; of reflexion upon mental 
states not accompanied by exercise and growth* of the mentaLpowers ; 
the danger of contemplating will and neglecting work, of analysing 
conviction and not criticising evidence. 

Still, in spite of dangers and mistakes, the work remains full of 
hopeful indications, and, ^n the best examples'^, it is truly scientific in 
its determination to know the very truth, to tell what we think, not 

^ Essays of Elia, New Year’s Eve,” p. 41 ; Amgei’s edition London, 1899 

* Such an example is given in Baron P* von Hugel’s recently finished book, the result 
of thirty years’ research The Mystical Element of Religion, as studied in Saint Catherine 
of Genoa and her Friends. London, 1908. 
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what we think we ought to think \ truly scientific in its employment 
of hypothesis and verification, and in growing conviction of the reality 
of its subject-matter through the repeated victories of a mastery 
which advances, like science, in the Baconian road of obedience. It 
is reasonable to hope that progress in this respect will be more rapid 
and sure when religious study enlists more men affected by scientific 
desire and endowed with scientific capacity. 

The class of investigating minds is a small one, i)os8ibly even 
smaller than that of reflecting minds. Very few persons at any 
period are able to find out anything whatever. There are few 
observers, few discoverers, few^ who even wish to discover truth. In 
how many societies the problems of philology which face every person 
who speaks English are left unatteinpted ! And if the inquiring or 
the successfully inquiring class of minds is small, much smaller, of 
course, is the class of those possessing the scientific aptitude in an 
eminent degree. During the last age this most distinguished class 
was to a very great extent absorbed in the study of phenomena, a 
study which had fallen into arrears. For we stood possessed, in rudi- 
ment, of means of observation, means for travelling and acquisition, 
qualifying men for a larger knowledge than had yet been attempted. 
These were now to be directed with new accuracy and ardour upon 
the fabric and behaviour of the world of sense. Our debt to the 
great masters in physical science who overtook and almost out- 
stripped the task cannot be measured ; and, under the honourable 
leadership of Ruskin, we may all well do penance if we have failed 
‘‘in the respect due to their great powers of thought, or in the 
admiration due to the far scope of their discovery^.” With what 
miraculous mental energy and divine good fortune— as Romans said 
of their soldiers — did our n)en of curiosity face the apparently im- 
penetrable mysteries of nature! And how natural it was that 
immense accessions of knowledge, unrelated to the spiritual facts 
of life, should discredit Christian faith, by the apparent sui)eriority 
of the new work to the feeble and unprogressive knowledge of 
Christian believers ! The day is coming when men of this mental 
character and rank, *’of this curiosity, this energy and this good 
fortune in investigation, will he employed in opening mysteries of 
a spiritual nature. They will silence with masterful witness the 
over-confident denials of naturalism. Tliey will be in danger of the 
widespread recognition which thirty year^ ago accompanied every 
utterance of Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer. They will contribute, in 

^ G. Tyrrell, m Mediaevahsm, has a chapter which is full of the important moral 
element in a scientific attitud’e “ The only infallible guardian of truth is the spirit of 
truthfulness.” MediaevaUsm, p. 182, London, 1908. 

• Queen of the Atr, Preface, p. vii. London, 1906. 
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spite of adulation, to the advance of sober religious and moral 
science. 

And this result will be due to Darwin, first because by raising the 
dignity of natural science, he encouraged the development of the 
scientific mind ; secondly because he gave to religious students the 
example of patient and ardent investigation ; and thirdly because by 
the pressure of naturalistic criticism the religious have been driven 
to ascertain the causes of their*own convictions, a work in which they 
were not without the sympathy of men of science h 

In leaving the subject of scientific religious inquiry, I will only 
add that J do not believe it receives any important help— and 
certainly it suffers incidentally much damaging interruption — from 
the study of abnormal manifestations or abnormal conditions of 
. personality. 

(3) Both of the above effects seem to me of high, perhaps the 
very highest, importance to faith and to thought. But, under the 
third head, 1 name two which are more directly traceable to the 
personal work of Darwin, and more definitely characteristic of the age 
in which his influence was paramount: viz. the influence of the two 
conceptions of evolution and natural selection upon the doctrine of| 
creation and of design respectively. 

It is impossible here, though it is necessary for a complete sketch 
of the matter, to distiftguish the different elements and channels of 
this Darwinian influence in Darwin s own writings, in the vigorous 
polemic of Huxley, and strangely enough, but very actually for 
popular thought, in the teaching of the definitely anti -Darwinian 
evolutionist Bpenccr. 


^ The ecientific rank ot its writer justifies the insertion of the following letter from 
the late Sir John Burdon Sandeison to me In the lecture referred to I had doscribed the 
methods of Professt)i Moselej m teaching Biology as affoiding a saggcmion of the scientific 
treatment of religion 

OxKonn, 

A'pnl 30, 1902. 

Dkab Sir, 

I feel that I must express to you my thanks for tile discourse whiojj^ 1 had the 
pleasure of listening to yesterday afternoon. 

I do not mean to say that I was able to follow all that you said as to the identity of 
Method in the two fields of Science and Beligion, but I recognise that the “mysticism ” 
of which you spoke gives us the only way by which the two fields can be brought into 
relation. « 

Among much that was memorable, nothing interested me more than what you said of 
Moseley. 

No one, I am sure, knew better than you the value of his teaching and in what that 
value consisted. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. BURDON-SANDEESON. 

31—2 
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Under the head of the directly and purely Darwinian elements 
I should class as preeminent the work of Wallace and of Bates ; for 
no two sets of facts have done more to fix in ordinary intelligent 
minds a belief in organic evolution and in natural selection as its 
guiding factor than the facts of geographical distribution and of 
protective colour and mimicry. The facts of geology were difficult 
to grasp and the public and theologians heard more often of the 
imperfection than of the extent of the geological record The 
witness of embryology, depending to a great extent upon microscopic 
workj was and is beyond the appreciation of persons occupied in 
fields of work other than biology. 

III. 

From the influence in religion of scientific inodes of thought we 
pass to the influence of particular biological conceptions. The former 
efiect comes by way of analogy, example, encouragement and 
challenge ; inspiring or provoking kindred or similar modes of 
thought in the field of theology ; the latter by a collision of opinions 
upon matters of fact or conjecture which seem to concern both 
science and religion. 

In the case of Darwinism the story of this collision is familiar, 
and falls under the heads of evolution and natural selection, the 
doctrine of descent with modification, and ^Jie doctrine of its guidance 
or determination by the struggle for existence between related 
varieties. These doctrines, though associated and interdependent, 
and in popular thought not only combined but confused, must be 
considered separately. It is true that the ancient doctrine of 
Evolution, in spite of the ingenuity and ardour of Lamarck, remained 
a dream tantalising the intellectual ambition of naturalists, until the 
day when Darwin made it conceivable by suggesting the machinery 
of its guidance. And, further, the idea of natural selection has so 
eflectively opened the door of research and stimulated observation 
in a score of principal directions that, even if the Darwinian ex- 
planatio^ii became 0116 day much less convincing than, in spite of 
recent criticism, it now is, yet its passing, supposing it to pass, would 
leave the doctrine of Evolution immeasurably and permanently 
strengthened. For in the interests of the theory of selection, “ Fiir 
Darwin,’' as Muller wrote, facts have been collected which remain in 
any case evidence of the reality of descent with modification. 

But still, though thus united in the modern history of convictions, 
though united and confused in the collision of biological and tra- 
ditional opinion, yet evolution and natural selection must be separated 
in theological no less than in biological estimation. Evolution seemed 
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inconsistent with Creation ; natural selection with Pi’ovidence and 
Divine design. 

Discussion was maintained about these points for many years and 
with much dark heat. It ranged over many particular topics and 
engaged minds different in tone, in quality, and in accomplishment. 
There was at most times a degree of misconcex)tion Some naturalists 
attributed to theologians in general a poverty of thought which 
belonged really to men of a ‘particular temper or training. Ibe 
‘‘timid theism” discerned ii Darwin by so cautious a theologian as 
Liddon^ W'as supposed by nituiy biologists to be the necessary 
foundation of an honest (^hrislianity. It was really more character- 
istic of devout nafnralisfs like Philip Henry (losse, than of religious 
l)elievers as such I The study of theologians ir.ore considerable and 
even more typically conservative than Liddon does not confirm the 
description of religious intolerance given in good*faith, but in serious 
ignorance, by a disputant so acute, so observant and so candid as 
Huxley. Something hid from ('ach other’s knowledge the devoted 
pilgrims in two great ways of thought. The truth may l)e, that 
naturalists took their view of what creation was from (/hristian 
men of science who naturally looked in their own special studies for 
the supports and illustra,tions of their religious belief. Of almost 
every laborious stivlont it may be said “///<• (th arte Htfn 7ton recemty 
And both the believing* and the denying naturalists, confining habitual 
attention to a part of experience, are ai)t to alfirm and deny with 
trenchant vigour and soniething of a narrow clearness re- 

spic 'mnt adpaurn^ de facili proimwrlant^r 

Newman says of some secular teachers that “they persuade the 
world of what is false by urging upon it what is true.” Of some 
early opponents of Darwin it might be sa^d by a candid friend that, 
in all sincerity of devotion to truth, they tried to pe rsuade the world 
of what is true by urging upon it what is false. If naturalists took 
their version of orthodoxy from amateurs in theology, some con- 
servative Christians, instead of learning what evolution meant to 
its regular exponents, took their view of it from celebrated persons, 
not of the front rank in theology or in thought, but eager to take 
account of public movements and able to arrest public attention. 

^ H. P. Liddon, The Recovery of S Thomas ; a flormon preached in St Paiil’a, London, 
on April 23rd, 1882 {the Sanduy after Darwin’s death) 

2 Dr Pusey {Unscience not Science adverse to Faith, 1878) writes . “ The questions as 
to ‘ species,’ of what variations the animal woild is capable, whether the species he more 
or fewer, whether accidental variations may become hereditary and the like, natuially 
fall under the province of science. In all these questions Mr Darwin’s careful observa- 
tions gained for him a deserved approbation and contidenoe ” 

3 Anatotle, in Bacon, quoted by Newman in his Idea of a University, p 78. London, 
1873. 
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Cleverness and eloquence on both sides certainly had their share 
in producing the very great and general disturbance of men’s minds 
in the early days of Darwinian teaching. But by far the greater 
part of that disturbance was due to the practical novelty and the 
profound importance of the teaching itself, and to the fact that the 
controversy about evolution quickly became much more public than 
any controversy of equal seriousness had been for many generations. 

Wo must not think lightly of that great disturbance because it 
has, in some real sense, done its work, and because it is impossible 
in days of more coolness and light, to recover a full sense of its very 
real difficulties. 

Those who would know them better should add to the calm 
records of Darwin^ and to the story of Huxley’s impassioned 
championship, all that they can learn of George Romanes^. For hia 
life was absorbed ki this very struggle and reproduced its stages. 
It began in a certain assured simplicity of biblical interpretation; 
it went on, through the glories and adventures of a paladin in 
Darwin’s train, to the darkness and dismay of a man who saw all 
his most cherished beliefs rendered, as he thought, incredible^ He 
lived to find the freer faith for which process and purpose are not 
irreconcilable, but necessary to one another. His development, 
scientific, intellectual and moral, was itself of high significance ; and 
its record is of unique value to our own generation, so near the age 
of that doubt and yet so far from it; certainly still much in need of 
the caution and courage by which past endurance prepares men for 
new emergencies. We have little enough reason to be sure that in 
the discussions awaiting us we shall do as well as our predecessors in 
theirs. Remembering their endurance of mental pain, their ardour 
in mental labour, the heroic temper and the high sincerity of con- 
troversialists on either side, we may well speak of our fathers in such 
words of modesty and self-judgment as Drayton used when he sang 
the victors of Agincourt. The progress of biblical study, in the 
departments of Introduction and Exegesis, resulting in the recovery 
of a point of view anciently tolerated if not prevalent, has altered 
some of the conditions of that discussion. In the years near 1858, 
.the witness of Scripture was adduced both by Christian advocates and 
their critics as if unmistakeably irreconcilable with Evolution. 

^ hxff and Letters and Moxe Ijetters of Charhs Darwtn, t 

^ Life and Letters, London, 1896 Thoughts on Religion, London, 1895. Candid 
Examination of Theism, London, 1878. 

^ “ Never in the history of man has so terrific a calamity befallen the race as that 
which all who look may now (viz in consequence of the scientific victory of Darwin) 
behold advancing as a deluge, black with destruction, resistless in might, uprooting our 
most cherished hopes, engulplung our most precious creed, and burying our highest life in 
mindless destruction .” — A Candid Examination of Theism, p. 61. 
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Huxley^ found the pjith of the blameless naturalist everywhere 
blocked by Moses ” : the believer in revelation was generally held to 
be forced to a choice between revealed cosmogony and the scientific 
account of origins. It is not clear how far the change in Biblical 
interpretation is due to natural science, ai d how far to the vital 
movements of theological study which have l>een quite independent of 
the controversy about sjiecies. It belongs to a general renewal of 
Christian movement, the recovery of a heritage. ‘‘ Special Creation " 
— really a biolojrjcal rather Jian a theological conception, — seems in 
its rigid form to have been a recent element even in English biblical 
orthodoxy. * 

The Middle Ages had no suspicion tliat religious faith forbad 
inquiry into the natural origination of the difierent forms of life. 

■ Bartholomaeus Angliciis, an English Franciscan of the thirteenth 
century, was a mutationist in his way, as Aristotle, “the Philosopher” 
of the Christian Schoolmen, had been in his. So late as the seven- 
teenth century, as we learn not only from early proceedings of the 
Royal Society, but from a writer so homely and so regularly pious as 
Walton, the variation of species and “ s[)ontaneous ” generations had 
no theological bearing, except as instances of that various wonder 
of the world which in devout minds is food for devotion. 

It was in the, eighteenth century that the harder statement took 
shape. Something in the preciseness of that age, its exaltation of law, 
its cold passion for a stalde and measureil universe, its cold denial, 
its cold afhrmation of the [lower of God, a God of ice, is the occasion 
of that rigidity of religious thought alxait the living world which 
Darwin by accident challenged, or rather by one of those movements 
of genius which, Goethe‘S declares, are “elevated above all earthly 
control.” 

If religious thought in the eighteenth centui’y wa.s aim(‘d at a fixed 
and nearly finite world of spirit, it followed in all these resfiects the 
secular and critical lead. “Di philosophic reformatrice du XVI ID 
sifeclc^ ramenait la nature et la socieU^ ii des mecanismes que la 
pensile r^fl^chie peui concevoir et r^composer.” In fact, religion in a 
mechanical age is condemned if it takes any’but a mechanical tone. 
Butler’s thought was tt)o moving, too vital, too evolutionary, for the 
sceptics of his time. In a rationalist, encyclopaedic period, religion 
also must give hard outline to its facts, it must be able to display its 
secret to any sensible ihan in the language used by all sensible men. 
Milton’s prophetic genius furnished the eighteenth century, out of the 

^ Science and Chustian Tradition. London, 1904. 

* “ No productiveness of the highest kind is in the power of anyone ” — Convena- 
tiom of Goethe with Eckermann and Soret. London, 1850 

J* Berthelot, Evolutiomitme et Flatonisme, Pans, 1908, p. 45. 
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depth of the passionate age before it, with the theological tone it was 
to need. In spite of the austere magnificence of his devotion, he 
gives to smaller souls a dangerous lead. The rigidity of Scripture 
exegesis belonged to this stately but imperfectly sensitive mode of 
thought. It passed away with the influence of the older rationalists 
whose precise denials matched the precise and limited affirmations 
of the static orthodoxy. 

I shall, then, leave the specially biblical aspect of the debate — 
interesting as it is and even useful, as in Huxley’s correspondence 
with the Duke of Argyll and others in 1892^ — in order to consider 
without complication the permanent elements of Christian thought 
brought into question by the teaching of evolution. 

Such permanent elements are the doctrine of Cod as Creator of 
the universe, and the doctrine of man as spiritual and unique. 
Upon both the doctrine of evolution seemed to fall with crushing 
force. 

With regard to Man I leave out, acknowledging a grave omission, 
the doctrine of the Fall and of Sin. And 1 do so because these have 
not yet, as 1 believe, been adecpiately treated : here the fruitful 
reaction to the stimulus of evolution is yet to come. The doctrine 
of sin, indeed, falls [irincipally within the. scope of that discussion 
which has followed or displaced the Darwinian ; and without it the 
Fall cannot be uscfitlly considered. For the (picstion about the Fall 
is a question not merely of origins, but of the interpretation of moral 
facts whose moral reality must first be established. 

I confine myself thei’efore to Creation and the dignity of man. 

^ The meaning of evolution, in the most general terms, is that 
i the difierentiation of forms is not essentially separate from their 
I behaviour and use ; that if these are within the scope of study, that 
j is also ; that the world has taken the form we see by movements not 
1 unlike those we now see in progress ; that what may be called 
j proximate origins are continuous in the way of force and matter, 
j continuous in the way of life, with actual occurrences and actual 
] characteristics. All this has no revolutionary bearing upon the 
j questioned’ ultimate origins. The whole is a statement about prq- 
) cess. It says nothing to metaphysicians about cause. It simply 
brings within the scope of observation or conjecture that series of 
changes wdiicli has given their special characters to the different 
i parts of the world we see. In particular, evolutionary science aspires 
to the discovery of the process or order of the appearance of life 
itself : if it were to achieve its aim it could say nothing of the 
cause of this or indeed of the most familiar occurrences. We 
should have become spectators or convinced historians of an event 

* Times, 1892 , passim. 
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which, in respect of its cause and ultimate meaning, would be still 
impenetrable. 

With regard to the origin of species, supposing life already 
established, biological science has the well founded hopes and the 
measure of success with which we are all familiar. All this has, it 
would seem, little chance of collision with a consistent tiieism, a 
doctrine which has its own difficulties unconnected with any par- 
ticular view of order or process. But when it was stated that species 
had arisen by processes thiongh which new species were still being 
made, evolutionism came into collisieu with a statement, traditionally 
religious, that species were formed and fixed once for all and 
long ago. 

What is the theological import of such a statement when it is 
regarded as essential to belief in God Simply that God's activity, 
with respect to the formation of living creatures, ceased at some 
point in past time. 

“God rested” is ma<le the touchstone of oi^thqdojsy. And when, f 
under the pressure of the evidences, we found ourselves obliged toi 
acknowledge and assert the present and persistent power of God, in 
the maintenance and in the continued formation of “types,” what 
happened was the abolition of a time-linjit. We were forced only to^ 
a bolder claim, •to a Jheistic language less halting, more consistent,! 
more thorough in its own line, as well*as better qualified to assimilatel 
and njodify such scherfles as Von Hartmann’s philosophy of th 
Unconscious — a philosophy, by the way, quite intolerant of a merelyl 
mechanical evolution \ 

Here was not the retrenchment of an extravagant assertion, butj 
the expansion of one which was faltering and inadc(iuate. Tlie^ 
traditional statement did not need paring down so as to pass the 
meshes of a new and exacting criticism. It was itself a net meant 
to surround and enclose experience ; and we must increase its size; 
and close its mesh to hold newly disclosed facts of life. The world,! 
which had seemed a fixed picture or model, gained first perspective 
and then solidity and movement. We had a glimpse of organic 
Imtonj ; and Christian thought became more living and mWfe assured 
as it met the larger view of life. 

However unsatisfactory the new attitude might be to our critic's, 
to Christians the reform was positive. V^at was^ discarded jvas a 
limitation, a negatio n. The movement was essentially conservative, 
even actually reconstructive. For the language disused was a 
language inconsistent with the definitions of orthodoxy ; it set 
bounds to the infinite, and by implication withdrew from the creative 


^ See Von Hartmann’s WahrJmt und Irrthum m Varwinismm. Berlin, 1876. 
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, rule all such processes as could be brought within the descriptions of 
research. It ascribed fixity and finality to that “ creature ” in which 
an apostle taught us to recognise the birth-struggles of an unexhausted 
! progress. It tended to banish mystery from the world we see, and 
I to confine it to a remote first age. 

In the reformed, the restored, language of religion, Creation 
became again not a link in a rational series to complete a circle of 
the sciences, but the mysterious and permanent relation between the 
infinite and the finite, between the moving changes we know in part, 
ahd“fhe, Power, after the fashion of that observation, unknown, which 
is itself “unmoved all motion’s sourced” 

With regard to man it is hardly necessary, even were it possible, 
to illustrate the application of this bolder faith. When the record of 
his high extraction fell under dispute, we were driven to a contempla- 
tion of the whole of his life, rather than of a part and that part out 
of sight. We remembered again, out of Aristotle, that the result of 
j a process interprets its beginnings. We were obliged to read the 
I title of such dignity as we may claiin7in results and still more ip 
I aspirations. 

t Some men still measure the value of great present facts in 
' life — reason and virtue and sacrifice — by what a self-disparaged 
i reason can collect of the meaner rudiments of these noble gifts. 

I Mr Balfour has admirably displayed the discrepancy, in this view, 
j between the alleged origin and the allegexl authority of reason. 

Such an argument ought to be used not to discredit the confident 
I reason, but to illuminate and dignify its dark beginnings, and to 
I show that at every step in the long course of growth a rower was 
at work which is not included in any term or in all the terms of the 
\ series. 

1 submit that the more men know of actual Christian teaching, 
its fidelity to the past, and its sincerity in face of discovery, the more 
certainly they will judge that the stimulus of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion has produced in the long run vigour as well as flexibility in the 
doctrine of Creation and of man. 

I pass Mmi Evolution in general to Natural Selection. 

The character in religious language which I have for short called 
mechanical was not absent in the argument from design as stated 
before Darwin. It seemed to have reference to a world conceived as 
fixed. It pointed, not to the plastic capacity and energy of living 
matter, but to the fixed adaptation of this and that organ to an 
unchanging place or function. 

^ Hymn of the Chuich — 

Kernm Pens tenax vigor, 

. ImmotuB in te permanene. 
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Mr Hobhouse has given us the valuable phrase “a niche of 
organic opportunity.” Such a phrase would have borne a diflerent 
sense in non-evolutionary thought In that thought, the opportunity 
was an opportunity for the Creative Power, and Design ap|)eared in 
the preparation of the organism to fit the niche. The idea of the 
niche and its occupant growing together from simpler to more com- 
plex mutual adjustment was unwelcome to this teleology. If the 
adaptation was traced to thd influence, through com[)etition, of the 
environment, the old teleol ogy lost an illustration and a proof. For 
the cogency of the proof in evt ry instance depended upon the absence 
of explanation. Where the process of adaptation was discerned, the 
evidence of Purpose or Design was weak, it wa^ strong only when 
the natural antecedents were not discovered, strongest when they 
could be declared undiscoverable. 

Paley’s favourite word is “ Contrivance” , and for him contrivance 
is mosTc^riahi where production is most obscure. He points out the 
piysiologlcal advantage of the valmlm contiwmtfH to man, and the 
advantage for teleology of the fact that they cannot have been formed 
by action and pressure.” What is not due to pressure may be| 
attributed to design, and when a “mechanical ” process more subtle? 
than pressure was suggested, the case for design was so far weakened. I 
The cumulative 4);’oof from the multitudi* of instances began to dis-^ 
appear when, in selection, a natural sApiencc wits suggested in which 
all the adaptations might be reached by the motive jiower of life, and 
especially when, as in Darwin’s teaching, there was full recognition of 
the reactions of life to the stimulus of circumstance, “ The organism 
fits the niche,” said the teleologist, “ because the Creator formed it 
so as to fit.” “The organism fits the niche,” said the. naturalist, 
“because unless it fitted it could not exigt.” “It was fitted to sur- 
vive,'^ said the theologian. * “ It survives liecause it fits,” said the 
selectionist. The two fomis of statement are not incompatible ; but 
the new statement, by provision of an ideally universal explanation 
of process, was hostile to a doctrine of purjiose which relied upon 
evidences always exceptional however numerous. Science persistently 
presses on to find the universal machinery of adaptation in tifis planet ; 
and whether this be found in selection, or in direct-efl'ect, or in vital 
reactions resulting in large changes, or in a combination of these and 
other fiwjtors, it must always I>e opposed to the conception of a Divine 
Power here and there but not everywhere active. 

For science, the Divine must be constant, operative everywhere 
and in every quality and power, in environment and in organism, 
in stimulus and in reaction, in variation and in struggle, in heredi- 
tary equilibrium, and in “the unstable state of species”; equally 
present on both sides of every strain, in all pressures and in all 
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raeistinces, in Aiort to 4(lia general wonder life attd this world. 
And this is eiutctlyiwjhai the IMvine power must be for riU^dns 
foith.** . ' . 

« ^ Th0 poiot I wish once more to make is that the necessary 

readjiistaent of iteleology, so as to make it depend upon thi con- 
^templation of the whole instead of a part, is advantageous quite as 
; much to theology as to science. For the older view failed in conragh. 
Here again our theism was not sufficiently theistic. 

Where results seemed inevitable, it dared not claim them as 
Gk>d>gi^en. In the argument from Design it spoke not of Gk)d in 
the sense of theology, but of a Contriver, immensely, not infinitely 
wise and good, working within a world, the scene, rather than the 
ever dependent outcome, of His Wisdom ; working in such emergencies 
and opportunities as occurred, by forces not altogether within His 
control, towards an end beyond Himself. It gave us, instead of the 
awful reverenee due to the Cause of all substance and fonq, all love, 
and wisdom, a dangerously detached appreciation of an Ingenuity and 
benevolence meritorious in aim and often surpi-isingly successful in 
contrivance. 

The old teleology was more useful to science than ^ religion, 
and the design-naturalists ought to be gratefully remembered by 
Biologists. Their search for evidences led them tp .an eager study 
of adaptations and of minute foVms, a study such as we haVe ^|w an 
incentive to in the theory of Natural Selection. One hardly poieef^ with 
the same ardour in microscopical research until we come to mbdem ' 
workers. But the argument from Design was never of gr^t import- 
ance to faith. Still, to rid it of this eharacter was worth aU the streijlf 
and anxiety of the gallant old war. If Darwin had done nothing elsci 
for us, we are to-day deeply in his debt for thia The world fa not* 
less venerable to us now, not less eloquent of the causing mind,** 
rather much more eloquent and sacred. But our wonder fa not th^t 
“ the underjaw of the swine works under the ground or in any di* 
all of those particular adaptations which Paley collected with so 
mikh skill, but that a purpose transcending, though resembling^ 
oUt own purposes, is everywhere manifest; that what if^ 
iii fa a whole, mutually sustaining, eventful and bpautafoL 
* the **d©ad forces feed the energies of life, and life eftistain#4'fcang# 

^ exisiencOi able in some real measure to conteiqplate the^Whol^ qf 
which, medianically considered, it is a minor in’odpik pnd a rare 
Ihgrodienl Heroj again, the change was altog^er It was 

the Oscape qf a^eS^l in a storm with loss pf spafe aSnd xjiging, 

^ not af shortening of sail to save the mast^ and make a poit of i|0lhge. 
it whs'^rather tlte en&Oigenq^ fr5m naitow channels to an op^p sea^ 
We had propelled the great ship, finding purchase here and there for 
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rfqw and tmcertain moyement Now, in deep water, we spread large 
canyas to a fayouring breeze. 

The scattered traces of design might be forgotten or obliterated. 
But the broad impression of Order became plainer when seen at due 
distance and in sutilGient range of effect, and the eyidence of loye 
and wisdom in the uniyerse could be trusted more securely for the 
loss of Ihe particular calculation of their machinery. 

Many other topics of faitb are affected by modem biology. In 
some of these we haye learnt at present only a wise caution, a wise 
uncertainty. We stand before the newly unfolded spectacle of 
suffering, sOenced; with faith not scientifically reassured but still 
holding fast certain other clues of conyietion. In many important 
tc^cs we are at a loss. But in others, and among them those I haye 
mentioned, we haye passed beyond this negative state and find faith 
positively strengthened and more fully expressed. 

We have gained ajiso a language and a habit of thought more 
fit for the great and dark problems that remain, less liable to 
damaging conflicts, equipped for more rapid assimilation of know- 
ledge. And by this change biology itself is a gainer. For, relieved 
of fruitless encounters with popular religion, it may advance with 
surer aim along the path of really scientific life-study which was 
reopened for modern meil by the publication of The Origin qf Species, 

Charles Dar4ih regretted that, iiij, following science, he had not 
done *‘more direct good^” to his fellow-creatures. He has, in fact, 
rendered substantial service to interests bound up with the daily 
conduct and hopes of common men ; for his work has led to improve- 
ments in tlie preaching of the Christian faith. 

* Life and Lettere, Vol. iii. p. 359. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF DARWINISM ON THE 
STUDY OF RELIOIONS 

By Jane Ellen Harrison 

Hon. D.Litt. {Durham)^ If on. LL.D. {Aberdeen), Staff Lecturer and sometime 
Fello^v of Neumham College, Cambridge. Corresponditig member of the 
German Archaeological Institute. 

The title of my paj)er might well have been “the creation by 
Darwinism of the scientific study of Religions/’ but that I feared 
to mar my tribute t6 a great name by any shadow of exaggeration. 
Before the publication of The Origin of Species and The Descent 
of Man, even in the eighteenth century, isolated thinkers, notably 
Hume and Herder, had conjectured that the orthodox beliefs of their 
own day were developments from the crfider superstitions of the 
past. These were hgwever only particular speculations of individual 
sceptics. Religion was not yet generally regarded as a proper subject 
for scientific study, with tacts to be collected and theories to be 
deduced. A Congress of Religions such as that recently held at 
Oxford would have savoured of impiety. 

In the brief space allotted me I can attempt only two things; 
first, and very briefly, I shall try to indicate the normal attitude 
towards religion in the eatly part of the last century ; second, and in 
more detail, I shall try to make clear what is the outlook of advanced 
thinkers to-day \ From this second inquiry it will, 1 hope, be abund- 
antly manifest that it is the doctrine of evolution that has made this 
outlook possible and even necessary. 

The iStimate and unchallenged presupposition of the old view was 
that religion was a doctrine, a body of supposed truths. It was in 
fact what we should now call Theology, and what the ancients called 
Mythology. Ritual was scarcely considered at all, and, when con- 
sidered, it was held to be a form in which beliefs, already defined 
and fixed as dogma, found a natural mode of expression. This, it 

* To be accurate I ought to add “ in Europe.” I advisedly omit from consideration the 
-whole immense field of Oriental mysticism, because it has remained practically untouched 
by the mfluence of Darwinism. 
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will be later shown, is a profound error or rather a most misleading 
half-truth. Creeds, doctrines, theology and the like are only a part, 
and at first the least important part, of religion. 

Further, and the fact is important, this dogma, thus supposed to 
be the essential content of the “true” religion, was a teleological 
scheme complete and unalterable, which had been revealed to man 
once and for all by a highly anthropoinor]>hic God, whose existence 
was assumed. The duty of nuyi towards this revelation was to accept 
its doctrines and ol)ey its prf^cepis. The notion that this revelation 
had grown bit by bit out of man’s conseiousneHS and that his busi- 
ness was to better it would have seemed rank blasxdiemy. Religion, j 
so conceived, left no jdace for development. “The Truth” might be 
learnt, but nevei* critically examined ; being thus avowedly complete 
and final, it was doomed to stagnation. 

The details of this supposed revelatioii seem almost too naive for 
enumeration. As Hume observed, “pojmlar theology has a positive 
appetite for absurdity.” It is sufficient to recall that “revelation” 
included such items as the Creation' of the wiffld out of nothing in 
six days; the making ot Eve from one of Adam’s ribs; the Temptation 
by a talking snake ; the confusion of tongues at the tower of Babel ; 
the doctrine of Original Sin ; a scheme of salvation which demanded 
the Virgin Birth, Vicarifms Atonement, and the Resurrection of the 
material body. •The scheme was unf^dded in lyi infallible Book, or, 
for one section of Christians, guarded by the tradition of an infallible 
Church, and on the accejitance or refusal of this scheme dt*,j>ended 
an eternity of weal or woe. There is not one of these doctrines that 
has not now been recast, softened down, mysticised, allegorised into 
something more conformable with modern thinking. It is hard for 
the present generation, unless tlieir breeding has been singularly 
archaic, to realise that these amazing doetrines wt^re literally held 
and believed to constitute the very essence of religion ; to doubt them 
was a moral delinquency. 

It had not, how'ever, escaped the notice of' travellers and mission- 
aries that savages carried on some sort of practices that seemed to be 
religious, and believed in some sort of spivits or demons. Hence, 
beyond the confines illuminated by revealed truth, a va^ie region 
was assigned to Natural Religion. The original revelation had lieen 
kept intact only by one chosen people, the *Iews, by them to be handed 
on to Christianity. Outside the borders of this (ioshcu the world had 
sunk into the darkness of Egypt. Where analogies between savage 
cults and the Christian religions were observed, they were explained 
as degradations; the heathen had somehow wilfully “lost the light” 

^ It is mtergsting to note that the very word “Creator” has nowadays almost passed 
into the region of mythology Instead we have V Evolution CrSatnee, 
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Our business was not to study but, exclusively, to convert them, to 
root out superstition and carry the torch of revelation to “Souls in 
heathen darkness lying/’ To us nowadays it is a commonplace of 
anthropological research that we must seek for the beginnings of 
religion in the religions of primitive peoples, but in the last century 
the orthodox mind was convinced that it possessed a complete and 
luminous ready-made revelation ; the study of what was held to be 
a mere degradation seemed idle and superfluous. 

But, it may be asked, if, to the orthodox, revealed religion was 
sacrosanct and savage religion a thing beneath consideration, why 
did npt the sceptics show a more liberal spirit, and pursue to their 
logical issue the conjectures they had individually hazarded? The 
reason is simple and significant. The sceptics too had not worked 
free from the presupposition that the essence of religion is dogma. 
Their intellectualism, expressive of the whole eighteenth century, 
was probably in England strengthened by the Protestant doctrine of 
an infallible Book. Hume undoubtedly confused religion with dog- 
matic theology. Thvj attention of orthodox and sceptics alike was 
focussed on the truth or falsity of certain propositions. Only a few 
minds of rare (piality were able dimly to conceive that religion might 
be a necessary step in the evolution of human thought. 

It is not a little interesting to note tha^ Darwin, who was leader 
and intellectual king of his generation, was ..also- hi this matter to 
some extent its child. His attitude towards religion is stated clearly, 
in Chap. viii. of the L'tfe and Lettem^. *On board the Beagle he 
was simply orthodox and was laughed at by several of the officers 
for quoting the Bible as an unanswerable authority on some point 
of morality. By 1839 he had come to see that the Old Testament was 
no more to be trusted than the sacred books of the Hindoos. Next 
went the belief in miraclce, and next Pqjley’s “argument from design” 
broke down before the law of natural selection ; the suffering so 
manifest in nature is seen to be compatible rather with Natural 
Selection than with the goodness and omnipotence of God. Darwin 
felt to the full all the ignorance that lay hidden under specious 
phrases like “the plan , of creation” and “Unity of design.” Finally, 
he tells iffi “the mystery of the beginning of all things is insoluble by 
us ; and I for one must be content to remain an Agnostic.” 

The word Agnostic is significant not only of the humility of the 
man hirqself but also of the attitude of his age. Religion, it is clear, 
is still conceived as something to be knonm,j a matter of true or false 
opinion. Orthodox religion was to Darwin a series of erroneous 
hypotheses to be bit by bit discarded when shown to be untenable. 

1 Vol. 1 . p 804. For Darwin’s religious views see also Descent of Man, 1871, Vol. i. 
p. 66 , 2nd edit. Vol. i. p 142. 
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The acts of religion which may result fiom such convictions, i.e, 
devotion in all its forms, prayer, praise, sacraments, are left un- 
mentioned. It is clear that they are not, as now to us, sociological 
survivals of great interest and importance, but rather matters too 
private, too personal, for discussion. 

Huxley, writing in tlie Contemporary Review^, says, In .t dozen 
years The Origin of SpeeicAi has worked as complete a revolution in 
biological science as the Princjpia did in astronomy.” It has done 
so because, in tlio words of >lelmholtz, it contained “an essentially 
new creative thought,” that of ^he continuity of life, the absence of 
breaks. In the two most conseivative subjects, Religion and Classics, 
this creative ferment was slow indeed to work. Darwin himself 
felt strongly “that a man should not publish on a subject to which 
he has not given special and continuous thought,” and hence wrote 
little on religion and with manifest reluctance, ^though, as already 
seen, in answer to pertinacious iiujuiry he gave an outline of his own 
views. But none the less he foresaw that his doctrine must have, for 
the history of man’s mental evtdution, issues wifler than those with 
which he was prepared personally to deal. He writes, in The Origin 
of Species'^, “In the future I sec open fields for far more important 
researches. Psychology will be securely based on the foundation 
already well laid by Mr ‘Herbert Hpenctjr, that of the necessary 
acquirement of eli6h mental power and cai)acity by gradation.” 

Nowhere, it is true, does Darwin definitely say that he regarded 
religion as a set of phenomena, the development of which may be 
studied from the psychological standpoint. Rather we infer from his 
piety — in the beautiful Roman sense — towards tradition and associa- 
tion, that religion was to him in some way sacrosanct. But it is 
delightful to see how his heart went out towaids the new method 
in religious study which he had himself, If half- unconsciously, in- 
augurated. Writing in 1871 to Dr Tylor, on the j)ublication of his 
Primitive CnllnrCj he says*^ “It is wonderful how you trace animism 
from the lower races up the religious belief of the highest races. It 
will make me for the future look at religion — a belief in the soul, 
etc. — ^from a new point of view.” • , 

Psychology was henceforth to be based on “the necessary acquire- 
ment of each mental capacity by gradation,’^ With these memorable ^ 
words the door closes on the old and opens on the new horizon, j 
Tlie mental focus henceforth is not on the maintaining or refuting of ; 
an orthodoxy but on the genesis and evolution of a cai)acity, not on i 
perfection but on process. Continuous evolution letives no gap for | 
revelation sudden and complete. We have henceforth to ask, not ^ 

^ 1871. * 6th edition, r. 428. “ Ltfe and Letters, Vol in. p. 161. 

D. ‘ 32 
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^when was religion revealed or what was the revelation, but how 
!did religious phenomena arise and develop. For an answer to this 
we turn with new and reverent eyes to study “the heathen in his 
blindness" and the child “born in sin.’’ We still indeed send out 
missionaries to convert the heathen, but here at least in Cambridge 
before they start they attend lectures on anthropology and com- 
parative religion. The “decadence" theory is dead and should be 
buried. 

llie study of primitive religions then has been made possible and 
even inevitable by the theory of Evolution. We have now to ask 
what' new facts and theories have resulted from that study. This 
brings us to our second point, the advanced outlook on religion 
to-day. 


The view I am about to state is no mere personal opinion of my 
own. To my present standpoint I have been led by the investi- 
gations of such masters as Drs Wundt, Lehmann, Preuss, Bergsen, 
Beck and in our own country Drs Tylor and Frazer^ 

Religion always contains two factors. First, a theoretical factor, 
what a man thinks about the unseen — his theology, or, if we prefer so 
to call it, his mythology. Second, what he does in relation to this 
unseen — his ritual. These factors rarely if ever occur in complete 
j separation ; they ar^ blended in very varying proportions. Religion 
we have seen was in the last century regar4ed mainly in its theoretical 
aspect as a doctrine. Greek religion for example meant to most 
educated persons Greek mythology. Yet even a cursory examination 
shows that neither Greek nor Roman had any creed or dogma, any 
hard and fast formulation of belief. In the Greek Mysteries^ only 
we find what we should call a Confteor; and this is not a confession 
of faith, but an avowarof rites performed. When the religion of 
primitive peoples came to be examined it was speedily seen that 
; though vague beliefs necessarily abound, definite creeds are practi- 
cally non-existent. Ritual is dominant and imperative. 

I This predominance and priority of ritual over definite creed was 
first forifed upon our tiotice by the study of savages, but it promptly 
and happily joined hands with modern psychology. Popular belief 
says, I think, therefore 1 act ; modern scientific psychology says, 

^ I can only name here the books that have specially influenced my own views. They 
are W. Wundt, Volkerpsychologic, Leipzig, 1900. P Beck, “Dio Nachahmang,” Leipzig, 
1904, aud “Erkenntnissthcone des pnmitiven Denkens” in ZeiUchnJt f Philos, und 
Philos. Kntik, 1903, p 172, and 1904, p 9 Henri Bergson, L’^^volution GiSatrtce and 
Matiire et M6motre, 1908. K. Th. Preuss, various articles published in the Olobus (see 
p. 507, note 1), and m the Archiv J Religionswissemchaft, and for the subject of magic, 
MM. Hubert et Mauss, “ Thdone g6n6rale de la Magie,” in L'AnnSs Sociologique, vu. 

• See my Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 165, Cambridge, 1903. 
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I act (or lather, react to outside stimulus), and so I come to think. 
Thus there is set going a recurrent series: act and thought become 
in their turn stimuli to fresh acts and thoughts. In examining 
religion as envisaged to-day it would therefore be more correct to 
begin with the practice of religion, i.e. ritual, and then pass to its 
theory, theology or mythology. But it will be more convenient to 
adopt the reverse method. The theoretical content of religion is to 
those of us who are Protestants far more familiar and wo shall thus 
proceed from the known to comiiarative^y unknown. 

I shall avoid all attcn\pt at rigid definition. The problem before 
the modern investigator is, not to determine the essence and definition 
of religion but to in(|uire how religious phenomena, religious ideas 
and practices arose. Now the theoretical content of religion, the 
domain of theology or mythology, is broadly familiar to all. It is 
the world of the unseen, the supcrsensuous ; it is the world of what 
wo call the soul and the supposed objects of the soul's perception, 
sprites, demons, ghosts and gods. Ilow did this world grow up ? 

We turn to our savages. Intelligent missionaries of bygone days 
used to ply savages with questions such as these : Had they any 
belief in God? Did they believe in the immortality of the soul? 
Taking their own clear-cui conceptions, dis^criminated by a developed 
terminology, these* Aiissimnaries tried to .translate Ihem into languages 
that had neither the words nor the thoughts, only a vague, inchoate, 
tangled substratum, out of which these thoughts and words later 
diflereutiated themselves. Let us examine this substratum. 

Nowadays we i)opularl)^ distinguish between objective and sub- 
jective , and further, we regard the two worlds as in some sense 
opposed. To the objective world we commonly attribute some reality 
independent of consciousness,* while >ve thtnk of llie subjective as 
dependent for its existence on the mind. The objective world consists 
of perceptible things, or of the ultimate constituents to which matter 
is reduced by physical speculation. The subjective world is the world 
of beliefs, hallucinations, dreams, abstract ideas, imaginations and 
the like. Psychology of course knows that rtie olqective %nd sub- 
jective worlds are interdependent, inextricably intertwined, but for 
practical purposes the distinction is convenient. 

But primitive man has not yet drawn the distinction between 
obj^tive and sul^ectfw. Nay, more, it is foreign to almost" Itlie 
wheSe of ancient philosophy. Plato's Ideas \ his Goodness, IVuth, 
Beauty, his class-names, horse, table, are it is true deinaterialised 
as far as possible, but they have outside existence, ajiart from the 

^ I owe this psychological analysis of thfr elements of the primitive supersensuous world 
mainly to Dr Beck, “ Erkeuntmsstheone des pnmitiven Denkens,” see p. 498, note 1. 

\ 32—2 
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mind of the thinker, they have in some shadowy way spatial exten- 
sion. Yet ancient philosophies and primitive man alike needed and 
possessed for practical purposes a distinction which served as well as 
our subjective and objective. To the primitive savage all his thoughts, 
every object of which he was conscious, whether by perception or 
conception, had reality, that is, it had existence outside himself, but 
it might have reality of various kinds or different degrees. 

It is not hard to see how this would happen. A man’s senses 
may mislead him. He sees the reflection of a bird in a pond. To 
his eyes it is a real bird. He touches it, he puts it to the, touch, and 
to hift touch it is not a bird at all. It is real then, but surely not 
quite so real as a bird that you can touch. Again, he sees smoke. 
It is real to his eyes. He tries to grasp it, it vanishes. The wind 
touches him, but he cannot see it, which makes him feel uncanny. 
The most real thing is that which aflects most senses and especially 
what affects the sense of touch. Apparently touch is the deepest 
down, most primitive, of senses. The rest are specialisations and 
complications. Primitive man has no formal rubric ‘^optical de- 
lusion,’^ but he learns practically to distinguish between things that 
affect only one sense and things that affect two or more — if he did 
not he would not survive. But both classes of things are real to 
him. Percipi est esse. 

So far, primitive man has made a real H)b8ervation ; there are 
things that appeal to one sense only. But very soon creeps in con- 
fusion fraught with disaster. He passes naturally enough, lieing eco- 
nomical of any mental effort, from what he really sees but cannot feel 
to what he thinks he sees, and gives to it the same secondary reality. 
He has dreams, visions, hallucinations, niglitinares. He dreams that 
an enemy is beating him, and he wakes rubbing his head. Then 
further he remembers things ; that is, for him, he sees them. A 
great chief died the other day and they buried him, but he sees 
him still in his mind, sees him in his war-paint, splendid, victorious. 
So the image of the past goes together with his dreams and visions 
to the making of this other less real, but still real world, his other- 
world ot\ the superseniiuous, the supernatural, a world, the outside 
existence of which, independent of himself, he never questions. 

And, naturally enough, the future joins the past in this super- 
sensuous world. He can hope, he can imagine, he can prophesy. 
And again the images of his hope are real ; » he sees them with that 
mind’s eye which as yet he has not distinguished from his bodily eye. 
And so the supersensuous world grows and grows big with the in- 
visible present, and big also with the past and the future, crowded 
with the ghosts of the dead and shadowed with oracle^ and portents. 
It is this supersensuous, supernatural world which is the eternity, the 
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other>world, of primitive reli^on, not an endlessness of time, but a 
state removed from full sensuous reality, a world in which anything 
and everything may happen, a world peopled by demonic ancestors 
and liable to a splendid vagueness, to a “once nix)n a time-ness” 
denied to the present. It not unfrequently happens that people who 
know that the world nowadays obejs fixed laws have no difficulty 
in believing that six thousand years ago man was made direct from 
a lump of clay, and woman was made from one of man s 8U|>erfluous 
ribs. 

The fashioning of the stipersensuous world comes out very clearly 
in primitive man’s views about tlie soul and life after death. Herbert , 
Spencer noted long ago the influence of dreams in forming a belief in 
immortality, but being very rational himself, he extended to primitive 
man a quite alien quality of rationality. Herbert Spencer argued , 
that when a savage has a dream he seeks to accopnt for it, and in so | 
doing invents a spirit world. Tlie mistake here lies in the “ seeks to 
account for it^” Man is at first too busy livmg io have anytime 
for disinterested thhikiug. He dreams a dream and it is real for 
him. He does not seek to account for it any more than for his hands 
and feet. He cannot distinguish between a conception and a ^per- 
ception, that is all. He remembers his ancestors or tliey appear to 
Him in a dream; therefore they are alive still, but only as a rule 
to about the thirci* generation. Then Jie remciiibers them no more 
and they cease to be. ^ 

Next as regards his own soul. Ho feels something within him, 
his life-power, his will to live, his power to act, his personality — what- 
ever we like to call it. He cannot touch this thing that is himself, 
but it is real. His friend too is alive and one day he is dead; he 
cannot move, he cannot act. Well, something has gone that was his 
friend’s self. He has stopped 'breathing. Was it hi^ breath? or he is 
bleeding; is it his blood ? This life-power is something; does it live 
in his heart or his lungs or his midriff? He did not see it go; per- 
haps it is like wind, an antma, a Geisty a ghost. But again it comes 
back in a dream, only looking shadowy ; it is not the man’s life, it is 
a thin copy of the man; it is an “image” {eidolon). It is Ijke that 
shifting distorted thing that dogs the living man’s footsteps in the 
sunshine; it is a “shade” {8kia)\ 

^ Prittiitive man, as Dr Beck observf* , is not impelled by an Krkenntnmstneb Dr Beck 
says he has counted upwards of 30 of these mythologjoal Trieht {tnidennes) with which 
primitive man has been endowed 

* The two conceptions of the soul, as a hfo-essenoe, inseparable from the l>ody, and 
as a separable phantom seem to occur in most primitive systems. They are distmct 
conceptions but are inextricably blended in savage thought. The two notions Kiirper- 
teele and Psyche 'have been very fully discussed in Wundt’s Vdlherpsychologie, n. 
pp. 1 — 142, Leipzig, 1900. 
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Ghosts and sprites, ancestor worship, the soul, oracles, prophecy ; 
all these elements of the primitive supersensuous world we willingly 
admit to be the proper material of religion ; but other elements are 
more surprising ; such are class-names, abstract ideas, numbers, geo- 
metrical figures. We do not nowadays think of these as of religious 
content, but to primitive men they were all part of the furniture of 
his supernatural world. 

With respect to class-names, Dr Tylor^ has shown how instructive 
are the first attempts of the savage to get at the idea of a class. 
Things in which similarity is observed, things indeed which can be 
related at all are to the savage Mndrcd. A species is a family or 
a number of individuals with a common god to look after them. 
Such for example is the Finn doctrine of the haltia. Every object 
has its haltia, but the haltiat were not tied to the individual, they 
interested themselves in every member of the species. Each stone 
had its haltia, but that haltia was interested in other stones ; the 
individuals disappeared, the haltia remained. 

Nor was it only class-names that belonged to the supersensuous 
world. A man’s own proper-name is a sort of spiritual essence of 
him, a kind of soul to be carefully concealed. By pronouncing a 
name you bring the thing itself into being. When Elohim would 
create Day “ he called out to the Light ‘ Day,’ and to the Darkness 
he called out ‘ Night ’ ” ; the great magician- pronounced the magic 
Names and the Things came into being. “ In the beginning was the 
Word" is literally true, and this reflects the fact that our conceptual 
\ world comes into being by the mental process of naming^ In old 
' times people went further ; they thought that by naming events 
they could bring them to be, and custom even to-day keeps up the 
inveterate magical habit of wishing people “Good Morning" and a 
“Happy Christmas.” 

Number, too, is part of the supersensuous world that is thoroughly 
religious. We can see and touch seven apples, but seven itself, that 
wonderful thing that shifts from object to object, giving it its seven - 
ness, that living thing, for it begets itself anew in multiplication — 
surely t^ven is a fit* denizen of the upper-world. Originally all 
numbers dwelt there, and a certain supersensuous sanctity still clings 
to seven and three. We still say “ Holy, Holy, Holy," and in some 
mystic way feel the holier. 

llie soul and the supersensuous world get thinner and thinner, 
rarer and more rarefied, but they always trail behind them clouds 
of smoke and vapour from the world of sense and space whence they 
have come. It is difficult for us even nowadays to use the word 

^ Primitive Culture, Vol, ii. p. 245 (4th edit ), 1908. • 

• For a full discussion of this point see Beck, Nachahmung, p. 41, Die Spraohe. 

/ 
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soiil ” without lapsing into a sensuous mythologj\ The Cartesians' 
sharp distinction between res extensa non cogitans and res cogitans 
non externa is remote. 

So far then man, through the processes of his thinking, has provided 
himself with a supersensuous world, the world of sense-del usio!i, of 
smoke and cloud, of dream and phantom, ot imagination, of name 
and number and image. Tlie natural course would now seem to 
be that this supersensuous world should develop into the religious 
world as we know it, that out of a vague animism with ghosts of 
ancestors, demons, and the like, there should develo[> in due order 
momentary gods (AugenblickH-Gottei), tribal gods, iiolytlieisjn, and 
finally a pure monotheism. 

This course of development is usually assumed, but it is not 
T think quite wliat really happens. Tlie supersensuous world as we 
have got it so far is too theoretic to be complete material of 
religion. It is indeed only one factor, or rathfcr it is as it were a 
lifeless body that waits for a living spirit to possess and inform it. 
Had the theoretic factor remained uninformed it would eventually 
have separated off into its constituent elements of error and truth, 
the error dying down as a belated metfiphysic, the truth developing 
into a correct and scientific psychology of the subjective. But man 
hfis ritual as well as mythology ; that is,* he feels and acts as well as 
thinks; nay moiie*he probably feels and acts long before he definitely 
thinks. This contradicts all our jmeconceived notions of theology 
Man, we imagine, belie vds in a god or gods and then worships. Tlie 
real order seems to be that, in a sense presently to be explained, 
he wor8hi[)8, he feels and acts, and out of his feeling and action, pro- 
jected into his confused thinking, he develops a god. We pass 
therefore to our second factor in religion . — rit ual. 

• * 

Tlie word “ ritual ” brings to our modem minds the notion of a 
church with a priesthood and organised services. Instinctively we 
think of a congregation meeting to confess sins, to receive absolution, 
to pray, to praise to listen to sermons, and jiossibly to partake of 
sacraments. Were we to examine these fully developed ifiienomeiia 
we should hardly get further in the analysis of our* religious 
conceptions than the notion of a highly anthropomorphic god 
approached by purely human methods of personal entreaty and 
adulation. ^ 

Further, when we first come to the study of primitive religions 
we expect a priori to find the same elements, though in a ruder 
form. We expect to see “The heathen in his blindness bow down 
to wood and stone,” but the facts rhat actually confront us are 
startlingly dissimilar. Bowing down to wood and stone is an occu- 
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pation that exists mainly in the minds of hymn-writers. The real 
savage is more actively engaged- Instead of asking a god to do what 
he wants done, he does it or tries to do it himself ; instead of prayers 
he utters spells. In a word he is busy practising magic, and above 
all he is strenuously engaged in dancing magical dances. When the 
savage wants rain or wind or sunshine, he does not go to church ; 
he summons his tribe and they dance a rain-dance or wind-dance or 
sun-dance. When a savage goes to war we must not picture his 
wife on her knees at home praying for the absent ; instead we must 
picture her dancing the whole night long ; not for mere joy of heart 
or to ^pass the weary hours ; she is dancing his war-dance to bring 
him victory. 

Magic is nowadays condemned alike by science and by religion ; 
it is both useless and impious. It is obsolete, and only practised by 
malign sorcerers in obscure holes and corners. Undoubtedly magic 
is neither religion nor science, but in all probability it is the spiritual 
protoplasm from which religion and science ultimately differentiated. 
As such the doctrine of evolution bids us scan it closely. Magic 
may be malign and private ; nowadays it is apt to be both. But in 
early days magic was as much for good as for evil ; it was publicly 
practised for the common weal. 

The gist of magic comes out most clearly in magical dances. We 
think of dancing as a light form of recreation, practised by the young 
from sheer joie de vivre and unsuitable for the mature. But among 
the Tarahumares^ in Mexico the word for dancing, noldvoay means 
to work.” Old men will reproach young men saying “ Why do you 
not go to work ? ” meaning why do you not dance instead of only 
looking on. The chief religious sin of which the Tarahumare is 
conscious is that he has not danced enough and not made enough 
tesviriOy his cereal intoxicant. 

Dancing then is to the savage working, doing, and the dance is 
in its origin an imitation or perhaps rather an intensification of 
processes of work I Repetition, regular and frequent, constitutes 
rhythm and rhythm heightens the sense of will power in action. 
Rhythmical action may even, as seen in the dances of Dervishes, 
produce a condition of ecstasy. Ecstasy among primitive peoples is 
a condition much valued ; it is often, though not always, enhanced by 
the use of intoxicants. Psychologically the savage starts from the 
sense of his own will power, he stimulates it^by every means at his 
command. Feeling his will strongly and knowing nothing of natural 
law he recognises no limits to his own power; he feels himself a 


* Carl Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, p. 830, London, 1903. 

^ Karl Buoher, Arbeit und Rhythmus, Leipzig (3rd edit.), 1902, passim. 
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magician, a god; he does not pray, he vnUs. Moreover he wills 
collectively^, reinforced by the will and action of his whole tribe. 
Truly of him it may be said, ‘'Ija vie d^borde T intelligence, I’intelligence 
c’est un retr^cissement®.” 

The magical extension and heightening of personality come out 
very clearly in what are rather imfoitiinately known as mimetic 
dances. Animal dances occur very fre(|uently among primitive 
peoples. The dancers dress ijp as birds, beasts, or fishes, and repro- 
duce the characteristic mov<‘ments and habits of the animals imper- 
sonated. So characteristic is this impersonation in magical dancing 
that among the Mexicans the word for magic, ivavaliy meana “ dis- 
guise^.’' A very common animal dance is the frog-dance. When it 
rains the frogs croak. If you desire rain you dress up like a frog and 
croak and jump. We think of such a j^erformance as a conscious 
imitation. The man, we think, is more or less like a frog. That is 
not how ])rimitive man thinks; indeed, he scarcely thinks at all; what 
he wants done tlie frog can do by croaking and jumping, so he croaks 
and jumps and, for all he can, becomes a frog. ‘‘L’intelligence animale 
joiie sans doute les rcpri^sentations plutdt qu’elle ne les pense^” 

We shall l)est understand this primitive state of mind if we study 
the child born in sin.” If a child is “ playing at lions " he does not 
imitate a lion, i.e. he do<A not consciously try to l>e a thing more or 
less like a lion, becalms one. His Reaction, ^^is terror, is the same 
as if a real lion Mere there. It is this childlike power of utter 
imiKjrsonation, of being the thing we act or even see acted, this 
extension and intensification of our own personality that lives deep 
down in all of us and is the very seat and secret of our joy in the 
drama. 

A child’s mind is indeed throughout the best clue to the under- 
standing of savage magic. A young and vital child knows no limit 
to his own will, and it is the only reality to him. It is not that 
he wants at the outset to fight other wills, but that they simply do 
not exist for him. Like the artist he goes forth to the work ofj 
creation, gloriously alone. His attitude towards other recalcitrant* 
wills is “ they simply must.” Let even a grown man be intoxicated, 
be in love, or subject to an intense excitement, the limitations of 
I)er8onality again fall away. Like the omnipotent child he is again a 
god, and to him all things are possible. Only when he is old and 
weary does he cease U) command fate. 

^ The subject of collective hallucination as an element in magic has been fully worked 
out by MM. Hubert and Manss. “ThiSorie g^n^rale de la Magie,*’ in L'AniUe Sociologtque, 
1902—3, p. 140. 

* Henri Bergson, L'J^volutton CrSatriee, p. 60. 

* K. Th. Preuss, Archtv f. Behgiontwtt$enichaft, 1906, p. 97. 

* Bergson, UEvolutiom. Criatrice, p 206. ^ 
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The Iroquois^ of North America have a word, orenda, the meaning 
of which is easier to describe than to define, but it seems to express 
the very soul of magic. This orenda is your power to do things, your 
force, sometimes almost your personality. A man who hunts well 
has much and good orenda ; the shy bird who escapes his snares has 
a fine orenda. The orenda of the rabbit controls the snow and 
fixes the depth to which it will fall. Wlien a storm is brewing the 
magician is said to be making its orenda. When you yourself are in 
a rage, great is your orenda. The notes of birds are utterances of 
their orenda. When the maize is ripening, the Iroquois know it is 
the sqn’s heat that ripens it, but they know more; it is tlie cigala 
makes the sun to shine and he does it by chirping, by uttering his 
orenda. This orenda is sometimes very like the Greek 6vfi6^, your 
bodily life, your vigour, your passion, your power, the virtue that is 
in you to feel and do. This notion of orenda, a sort of pan-vitalism, 
is more fluid than ' animism, and probably precedes it. It is the 
projection of man’s inner experience, vague and unanalysed, into 
the outer world. * 

The mana of the Melanesians^ is somewhat more specialised — all 
men do not possess mana — but substantially it is the same idea. 
Mana is not only a force, it is also an action, a quality, a state, at 
once a substantive, an adjective, and a werb. It is very closely 
neighboured by the idea of sanctity. Things that have mana are 
tahu. Like orenda it manifests itself in noises, but specially 
mysterious ones, it is mana that is rustling in the trees. Mana is 
highly contagious, it can pass from a holy stone to a man or even 
to his shadow if it cross the stone. “All Melanesian religion,” 
Dr Codrington says, “ consists in getting mana for oneself or getting 
it used for one’s benefit®.” 

Specially instructive m a word in use among the Omaka^, wazhin- 
dJiedhe, “directive energy, to send.” This word means roughly what 
we should call telepathy, sending out your thought or will-power to 
influence another and affect his action. Here we seem to get light 
on what has always been a puzzle, the belief in magic exercised at a 
distance. For the savage will, distance is practically non-existent, 
his intense desire feels itself as non -spatial®. 

* Hewxtt, American Anthropologist, iv. i p. 32, 1902, N.S 

* Codrington, The Melanesians, pp 118, 119, 192, Oxford, 1891 

* Codrington, The Melanesians, p 120, Oxford, 1891. 

See Prof. Haddon, Magic and Fettshum, p. 60, London, 1906. Dr Vierkandt {Globus, 
July, 1907, p. 41) thinks that Fernzauber is a later development from Nahzauber. 

® This notion of mana, orenda, wazhin-dhedhe and the like lives on among civilised 
peoples in such words as the Vodic brdhman in the neuter, familiar to us in its masculine 
form Brahman. The neuter, brdhman, means magic power of a rite, a rite itself, formula, 
charm, also first principle, essence of the universe. It is own cousin to 'the Greek Sdyapts 
and See MM. Hubert et Mauss, **Th4oric g4n4rale de la Magie,”p. 117, in L* Annie 

Soeiologique, vii. j 
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• Through the examination of primitive ritual we have at last got } 
at one tangible, substantial factor in religion, a real live expei ience, ' 
the sense, that is, of will, desire, ix)wer actually experienced in person 
by the individual, and by him projected, extended into the rest of . 
the world. 

At this stage it may fairly be asked, tliough the question cannot 
with any certainty be answered, “at what point in the evolution of 
man does this religious exr»cricnce come in?” 

So long as an organism reacts immediately to outside stimulus, 
with a certainty and conformity that is almost chemical, t^ere is, 
it would seem, no place, no possibility for magical experience. 
But when the germ appears of an intellect that can foresee an end 
not immediately realised, or i-ather when a desire arises that we feel 
and recognise as not satisfied, then comes in the sense of will and 
the impulse magically to intensify that will. The animal it would 
seem is preserved by instinct from drawing into his horizon things 
which do not immediately sul)scrvc the conservation of his species. 
But the moment man’s life-power began to make on the outside 
world demands not immediately and inevitably realised in action \ 
then a door was opened to magic, and in the train of magic followed 
errors innumerable, but Also religion, philosophy, science and art. 

The world mawia, orenddy hr^hman is a world of feeling, 
desiring, willing, acting. What element of tlnnking there may be 
in it is r.oi yet difierenliated out. But we have already seen that 
a supersensuous world of thought grew up very early in answer to 
other needs, a world of sense-illusions, shadows, dreams, souls, ghosts, 
ancestors, names, numbers, images, a world only wanting as it were 
the impulse of mana to live as a religion. Wlsich of the two worlds, 
the world of thinking or the world of doing, developed first it is 
probably idle to inquire^. 

1 I owp this obbenation to Dr K Tb. I'reusB He writos {Archix f licit g DIOG, p 9B), 
“Die Betonung des Willens lu den Zaiiberakten ist dor luhtige Kein In dor Tat musH 
der Mensch den Willen haben, eich selbst und seiner Umgebung besonderc Fabigkeitcn 
zuzuscbroiben, und den WiUen hat er, sobald sein Verstand ihn befahigt, eine iiber 
den Jnetinkt hinausgehendc FUmorge fur sich zu zeig^n So hinge ihn^der InxUnkt 
allexn leitet, k'dnnen Zauberhandluxigen mcht emtehen ” For more detailed analysis of 
the origin of magic, see Dr Preuss “Ursprung der Religion und Kunst,” Globus, 
Lxxxvi. and lxxxvii. 

^ If external stimuli leave on organisms a trace or record such as is known as an 
Engram, this physical basil of memory and hence of thought is almost coincident 
with reaction of the most elementary kind. See Mr Francis Darwin’s Presidential 
Address to the British Association, Dublin, 1908, p. 8, and again Bergson places memory 
at the very root of conscious existence, see Ufivolntion Crfatnre, p 18, le fowl memB 
de notre existence consciente est memoire, e'est h dire prolongation du passie dam le present, 
and again, la durie word dans le temps et y laisse Vempreint de son dent, and again, 
V^lvolution implique une continuation rielle du passie par le prUent. 
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It is more important to ask, Why do these two worlds joiiv? 
Because, it would seem, rmna, the egomaniac or megalomaniac 
element, cannot get satisfied with real things, and therefore goes 
eagerly out to a false world, the supersensuous other-world whose 
growth we have sketched. This junction of the two is feict, not 
fancy. Among all primitive peoples dead men, ghosts, spirits of all 
kinds, become the chosen vehicle of rnana. Even to this day it is 
sometimes urged that religion, i.e. belief, in the immortality of the soul, 
is true “ because it satisfies the deepest craving of human nature.” 
The two worlds, of mama and magic on the one hand, of ghosts and 
other- world on the other, combine so easily because they have the 
same laws, or rather the same comparative absence of law. As in 
the world of dreams and ghosts, so in the world of mmm, space and 
time oifer no obstacles ; with magic all things are possible. In the 
one world what you imagine is real ; in the other what you desire is 
ipso facto accomplished. Both worlds arc egocentric, megalomaniac, 
filled to the full with unbridled human will and desire. 

We are all of us born in sin, in that sin which is to science “the 
seventh and deadliest,” anthropomorphism, we are egocentric, ego- 
projective. Hence necessarily we make our gods in our own image. 
Anthropomorphism is often spoken of in books on religion and 
mythology as if it were a last climax, a spleildid final achievement in 
religious thought. Fjrst, we are told, we have thd lifeless object as 
god (fetichism), then the plant or animal (phytomorphism, therio- 
morphism), and last God is incarnate in the human form divine. 
This way of putting things is misleading. Anthropomorphism lies at 
the very beginning of our consciousness. Man’s first achievement in 
thought is to realise that there is anything at all not himself, any 
object to his subject. Wlien he has achieved however dimly this dis- 
tinction, still for long, for tery long he can only think of those other 
things in terms of himself ; plants and animals are people with ways 
of their own, stronger or weaker than liimself but to all intents and 
purposes human. 

Again the child helps us to understand our own primitive selves. 
To children animals are always people. You promise to take a child 
for a drive. The child comes up beaming with a furry bear in her 
arms. You say the bear cannot go. The child bursts into teara You 
think it is because the child cannot endure to be separated from a 
toy. It is no such thing. It is the intolerable hurt done to the bear’s 
human heart — a hurt not to be healed by any proffer of buns. He 
wanted to go, but he was a shy, proud bear, and he would not say so. 

The relation of magic to religion has been muqh disputed. 
According to one school religion develops out of magic, according 

/ 
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to another, though they ultimately blend, they are at the outset 
diametrically opposed, magic being a sort of rudimentary and mis- 
taken science S religion having to do from the outset with spirits. 

But, setting controversy aside, at the present stage of our inquiry 
their relation becomes, I think, fairly clea^ Magic is, if my^ view be 
correct, the active element which informs a snpersensuons w'orld 
fashioned to meet other needs. This blend of tJieorv and practice 
it is convenient to call religion In practice the tninsition from 
magic to religi(;n, from Hpell to Prayer, has always heeu found easy. 
So long as 7tiana remains impersonal you order it about ; when it is 
personified and bulks to the shape of an overgrown man, yoy drop 
the imperative and cringe before it. Mt/ will be iknn is magic, Thy 
WiU he (lone is the last word in reTigrdn. "Tlie moral discipline 
ihvbTved in the second is momentous, the intellectual advance not 
striking. 

I have spoken of magical ritual as though it were the informing 
life-spirit without which religion was left as an empty shell. Yet 
the word ritual does not, as normally used, convey to our minds this 
notion of intense vitalism. Rather wc associate ritual with something 
cut and dried, a matter of prescribed form and monotonous repetition. 
The association is correA; ritual tends To become less and less in- 
formed by the iffe-imjadse, more ambmore externalised. Dr Beck* 
in his brilliant monograph on ImlUition has laid stress on the almost 
boundless influence of the imitation of one man by another in the 
evolution of civilisation. Imitation is one of the chief spurs to 
action. Imitation begets custom, custom begets sanctity. At first 
all custom is sacred. To the savage it is as much a religious duty to 
tattoo himself as to sacrifice to his gods. But certain customs 
naturally survive, Ixicause •they are really useful ; they actually 
have good effects, and so need no social sanction. Others are 
really useless ; but man is too conservative and imitative to abandon 
them. These become ritual. Custom is cautious, but la vie est 
al4atoire*^. 

Dr Becks remarks on ritual are I thiiik profoundly ^true and 

^ This view held by Dr Frazer is fully set forth in his Goldfn Bough (2nd edit ), 
pp. 73—79, London, 1900 It is criticised by Mr K. li, Marett in Fnnn Spell to Prayer^ 
Folk-Lore, xi. 1900, p. 132, also very lully by MM Hubert and Maus-, “ Th<!H)ne g6n6rale 
de la Magie,” m L'Annf.e Somologiqve, vn p. 1, with Mi Marett^s v.* w and with that of 
MM. Hubert and Mauss I am in substantial agreement. 

* This view as explained on p. 508 is, I believe, my own most serious contribution to the 
subject. In thinking it out 1 was much helped by Prof. Gilbert Murray. 

3 Dte Nachahmung urd ihre Bedeutung fUr Payehologie und Volkerkunde, Leipzig, 
1904. 

* Bergson, op. ctU p. 143. 
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suggestive, but with this reservation — ^they are true of ritual only 
when uninformed by personal experience. The very elements in 
ritual on which Dr Beck lays such stress, imitation, repetition, 
uniformity and social collectivity, have been found by the experience 
of all time to have a twofold influence — they inhibit the intellect, 
they stimulate and suggest emotion, ecstasy, trance. The Church of 
Rome knows what she is about when she prescribes the telling of 
the rosary. Mystery-cults and sacraments, the lineal descendants of 
magic, all contain rites charged with suggestion, with symbols, with 
gestures, with half-understood formularies, with all the apparatus of 
appeal to emotion and will — the more unintelligible they are the better 
they serve their purpose of inhibiting thought. Thus ritual deadens 
the intellect and stimulates will, desire, emotion. * '^Les operations 
magiqne8...8ont le resnltat d'mte science et d'une habitude qui 
exalt€7it la volonU humaine au-dessns de ses limites hahitueUes^," 
It is this personal experience^ this exaltation, this sense of immediate, 
non-intellectual revelation, of mystical oneness with all things, that 
again and again rehabilitates a ritual otherwise moribund. 

To resume. The outcome of our examination of origmes seems 
to be that religious phenomena result from two delusive processes — 
a delusion of the non-criti«al intellect, a (^elusion of the over-con- 
fident will. Is religion then ^ entirely a (leliisioFi ? I think not^. 
Every dogma religion has hitherto produced is probably false, but 
for all that the religious or mystical spirit ‘may be the only way of 
apprehending some things and these of enormous importance. It 
may also be that the contents of this mystical ajiprehension cannot 
be put into language without being falsified and misstated, that th^ 
have rather to be felt and lived than uttered and intellectually 
analysed, and thus do not ‘properly fall under the category of true or 
false, in the sense in which these words are applied to propositions ; 
yet they may be something for which “ true ” is our nearest existing 
word and are often, if not necessary at least highly advantageous 
to life. That is why man through a scries of more or less grossly 
anthropomori)hic mytlK^logies and theologies with their concomitant 
rituals tries to restate them. Meantime we need not despair. 
Serious psychology is yet young and has only just joined hands 
with physiology. Religious students are still hampered by medi- 
aevalisms such as Body and Soul, and by th^ perhaps scarcely less 

* £lliphasi L4vi, Dogme et Rttuel de la haute Magie, n p. 32, PariB, 1861, and “A 
defence of Magic,*’ by Evelyn Underhill, Fortnightly Review, 1907. 

» I am deeply conscious that what T say here is a merely personal opinion or sentiment, 
unsupported and perhaps unsupportable by reason, and very possibly quite worthless, but 
for fear of misunderstanding I prefer to state it. 

/ 
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m^hological segregations of Intellect, Emotion, Will. But new facts ^ 
are accumulating, facts about the formation and flux of personality, 
and the relations between the conscious and the sub-conscious. Any 
moment some great imagination may leap out into the dark, touch 
the secret places of life, lay bare the cardinal mystery of the marriage 
of the spatial with the non-spatial. It is, 1 venture to think, towards 
the apprehension of such mysteries, not by reason only, but by man’s 
whole personality, that the religious spirit in the course of its evolu- 
tion through ancient magic Mid modern mysticism is ever blindly yet 
persistently moving. 

Be this as it may, it is by thinking of religion in the light of ‘ 
evolution, not as ft revelation given, not as a rMiU fait e but as a 
process, and it is so only, T think, that we attain to a spirit of real 
patience and tolerance. We have ourselves perhaps learnt laboriously 
something of the working of natural law, somethilig of the limitations 
of our human will, and we have therefore renounced the practice of 
magic. Yet we are bidden by those in high plaices to pray “Sanctify 
this water to the mystical washing away of sin.’’ Mystical in this 
connection spells magical, and we have no place for a god-magician ' 
the prayer is to us unmeaning, irreverent. Or again, after much toil 
we have ceased, or hope vjb have ceased, ta think anthropomorphically. 
Yet we are invited to yffer formal thanks to Ood for a meal of flesh 
whose sanctity is the last survival of that sacrifice of bulls and goats 
he has renoiincecL Suclf a ritual confuses our intellect and fails to 
stir our emotion. But to others this ritual, magical or anthropo- 
morphic as it is, is charged with emotional impulse, and others, a 
still larger number, think that they act by n‘ason when really they 
are hypnotised by suggestion and tradition ; i heir fathers did this 
or that and at all costs they.must do it. Jt was good that primitive 
man in his youth should bear the yoke of conser^ at » ve custom ; from 
each man’s neck that yoke will fall, when and because he has out- 
grown it. Science teaches us to await that moment with lier own 
inward and abiding patience. Such a patience, such a gentleness we 
may well seek to practise in the spirit and in Jthe memory of Darwin. 

^ See the Proceedingtt of the Society for PB.ychical Heseareh, London, passim, and 
especially Vols. vii. — xv. For a valuable collection of the phenomena of mystioisna, see 
William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, Edinburgh, 1901— ‘2. 
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EVOLUTION AND THE SCIENCE OF LANCUAOE 

By P. Giles, M.A., LLD. (Aberdeen), 

Reader %n Comparative Philology in the University of Cambridge. 

In no study has the historical method had a more salutary in- 
fluence than in the Science of Language. Even the earliest records 
show that the meaning of the names of persons, places, and common 
objects was then, as it has always been since, a matter of interest to 
mankind. And in every age the common man has regarded himself 
as competent without sjjecial training to explain by inspection (if one 
may use a mathematical phrase) the meaning of any words that 
attracted his attention. Out of this anmteur etymologising has 
sprung a great amoupt of false. history, a kind 'of hi'siorical mythology 
invented to explain familiar names. A single example mil illustrate 
the tendency. According to the local legend the ancestor of the 
Earl of Erroll — a husbandman who stayed the flight of his country- 
men in the battle of Luncarty and won the victory over the Danes 
by the help of the yoke of his oxen — exhausted with the fray 
uttered the exclamation Hack heigh ! The grateful king about 
to ennoble the victorious ploughman at Once replied : 

Hocb heigh 1 said ye 
And Hay shall ye be. 

The Norman origin of the name Hay is well-known, and the battle of 
Luncarty long preceded^ the appearance of Normans in Scotland, but 
the legeitd nevertheless persists. 

Tliough the earliest European treatise on philological questions 
which is now extant — the Cratylm of Plato, — as might be expected 
from its authorship, contains some acute thiiiking and some shrewd 
guesses, yet the work as a whole is infantine in its handling of 
language, and it has l>een doubted whether Plato was more than 
half serious in some of the suggestions which he puts forward \ In 

^ For an account of the Cratylm with references to other literature see Sandys’ History 
of Clagsieal Scholarship, i. p. 92 ff., Cambridge, 1903. 
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thp hands of the Romans things were worse even than they had been 
in the hands of Plato and his Greek successors. The lack of success 
on the part of Varro and later Roman writers may have been jiartly 
due to the fact that, from the etymological point of view, Latin is a 
much more difficult language than Greek. It is many stages further 
removed from the parent language than Greek is ; it is by po means 
so closely connected with Greek as the ancients imagined, and they 
had no knowledge of the Celtic languages from which, on some sides 
at least, much greater light on the history of the Latin language 
might have been obtained. Roman civilisation was a late develop- 
ment compared with Greek, and its records dating earlier than 
300 B.C. — a period when the best of Greek literature was alre^y in 
existence — are very few and scanty. Varro it is true was much mor<^ 
of an antiquary than Plato, but his extant works seem to show that 
he was rather a ^'dungeon of learning’" than an original thinker. 

A scientific knowledge of language can be obtained only by com- 
parison of different languages of the same family and the contrasting 
of their characteristics with those of another family or other families. 
It never occurred to the Greeks that any foreign language was worthy 
of serious study. Herodotus and other tnivellers and antiquaries 
indeed picked up individual words from various languages, either 
as being necessary in g$mmunication with the inhabihints of the 
countries where ‘they sojourned, or because of some point which 
interested them personally. Plato and others noticed the similarity 
of some Phrygian word^ to Greek, but no systematic comimrison 
seems ever to have been instituted. 

In the Middle Ages the treatment of language was in a sense 
more historicfd. The Middle Ages started with the hy[)othe8is, 
derived from the book of Genesis, that in the early world all men 
were of one language and .of one speech. Tho\'gh on the same 
authority they believed that the plain of Shinar had seen that 
confusion of tongues whence sprang all the languages ujk)!) earth, 
they seem to have considered that the words of each separate 
language were nevertheless derived from this original tongue. And 
as Hebrew was the language of the Chosen J’eople, it was naturally 
assumed that this original tongue was Hebrew. Hence* we find 
Dante declaring in his treatise on the Vulgar Tongue^ that the first 
word man uttered in Paradise must have Ixien Ely the Hebrew name 
of his Maker, while as^a result of the tall of Adam, rhe first utter- 
ance of every child now born into this world of sin and misery is fwuy 
Alas I After the splendidly engraved bronze plates containing, as 
we now know, ritual regulations for certain cults, were discovered in 
1444 at the town of Gubbio, in Umbria, they were declared, by 


a 


1 Dante, de Vulgari Eloquio, i. 4. 
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some authorities, to be written in excellent Hebrew. The stilly 
of them has been the fascination and the despair of many a philo- 
logist. Thanks to the devoted labours of numerous scholars, mainly 
in the last sixty years, the general drift of these inscriptions 
is now known. They are the only important records of the ancient 
Umbrian language, which was related closely to that of the Samnites 
and, though not so closely, to that of the Romans on the other side 
of the Apennines. Yet less than twenty years ago a book was 
published in Germany, which l)oa8t8 itself the home of Comparative 
Philology, wherein the German origin of the Umbrian language was 
no 1^88 solemnly demonstrated than had l)een its Celtic origin by 
Sir William Betham in 1842. 

It is good that the study of language should be historical, but the 
first requisite is that the history should be sound. How little had 
been learnt of the true history of language a century ago may be seen 
from a little book by Stephen Weston first published in 1802 and 
several times reprinted, where accidental assonance is considered 
sufficient to establish connection. Is there not a word had in English 
and a word had in Persian which mean the same thing? Clearly 
therefore I’ersian and English must be connected. The conclusion is 
true, but it is drawn from erroneous premises. As stated, this identity 
has no more value than the similar assonance between the English 
coiKr and the Hebrew kopliaVy where the history cf cover as coming 
through French from a Latin co~operlre was even in 1802 well-known 
to many. To this day, in spite of rcceiit elaborate attempts^ to 
establish connection between the Indo-Germanic and the Semitic 
families of languages, there is no satisfactory evidence of such re- 
lation between these families. This is not to deny the possibility of 
such a connection at a very early period ; it is merely to say that 
through the lapse of long .ages all trustworthy record of such relation- 
ship, if it ever existed, has been, so far as present knowledge extends, 
obliterated. 

But while Stephen Weston was publishing, with much public 
approval, his collection of amusing similarities between languages — 
similarities which proved nothing — ^the key to the historical study 
of at leW one family of languages had already been found by a 
learned Englishman in a distant land. In 1783 Sir William Jones 
had l>een sent out as a judge in the supreme court of judicature 
in Bengal. While still a young man at Oxford he was noted as a 
linguist ; his reputation as a Persian scholar had preceded him to 
the East In the intervals of his professional duties he made a 
careful study of the language which was held sacred by the natives 

^ Most recently in H. Moller’s Semitisch und Indogermamsch, Erster.Teil, Eopenhagen, 
1907 
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of the country in which he wag living. He was mainly instrumental 
in establishing a society for the investigation of language and related 
subjects. He was himself the first president of the society, and in 
the “third anniversary discourse” delivered on February 2, 1786, he 
made the following observations . “ Tlie S.Miscrit language, whatever 
be its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure ; more perfect than the 
Grech, more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined 
than either, yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in 
the roots of verbs and in he forms of grammar, than could possibly 
have been produced by accident; so strong indeed, tliat no philologer 
could examine them all three, without believing them to have i^rung 
from some common source, which, j^erhaps, no longer exists : there is 
a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, ^or supposing that both 
the Gothick and the Celtick, though blended with a very difierent 
idiom, had the same origin with the Sanscrit; and the old Persian 
might be added to the same family, if this wjts the place for dis- 
cussing any question concerning the antiquities of Peinsia^” 

No such epoch-making discovery was probably ever announced 
with less flourish of trumpets. Though Sir William Jones lived 
for eight years more and delivered other anniversary discourses, he 
added nothing of importance to this utterance. He had neither tlie 
time nor the health th^t was needed for the prosecution of so 
arduous an undertaking. 

But the good seed did not fall upon stony ground. The news 
was speedily conveyed tef Europe. By a happy chance, the sudden 
renewal of war between France and England in 1808 gave Friedrich 
Schlegel the opportunity of learning Sanscrit from Alexander 
Hamilton, an Englishman who, like many others, was confined in 
Paris during the long struggle with NapolcM)n. The influence of 
Schlegel was not altogether for good iq tlie history of this re- 
search, but he was insjuring. Not upon him but uj)on Franz Bopp, 
a struggling German student who spent somp time in Paris and 
London a dozen years later, fell the mantle of Sir William Jones. 
In Bopp’s Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic languages 
which appeared in 1833 , three-quarters of a century ago, the 
foundations of Comparative Philology were laid. Since that day 
the literature of the subject has grown till it is almost, if not 
altogether, beyond the power of any single man to coj>e with it. 
But long as the discourse may be, it is but the elakK)ration of the 
text that Sir William Jones supplied. 

With the publication of Bopp’s Comi>arative Grammar the 
historical study of language was put upon a stable tooting. Need- 
less to say much remained to be done, much still remains to be 
1 Attatic Retearches, i. p. 422, Works of SifW. Jones, i. p. 26, London, 1799. 
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dona More than once there has been danger of the study following 
erroneous patha Its terminology and its point of view have in some 
degree changed. But nothing can shake the truth of the statement 
that the Indo-Germanic languages constitute in themselves a family 
sprung from the same source, marked by the same characteristics, 
and differentiated from all other languages by formation, by vocabu- 
lary, and by syntax. The historical method was applied to language 
long before it reached biology. Nearly a quarter of a century before 
Charles Darwin was bom, Sir William Jones had made the first 
suggestion of a comparative study of languages. Bopp’s Comparative 
Grammar began to be published nine years before the first draft of 
Darwin’s treatise on the Origin of Species was put on paper in 1842 . 

It is not therefore on the history of Comparative Philology in 
general that the ideas of Darwin have had most influence. Un- 
fortunately, as Jowett has said in the introduction to his translation 
of Plato’s Repvhlw^ most men live in a corner. The specialisation 
of knowledge has many advantages, but it has also disadvantages, 
none worse perhapS than that it tends to narrow the specialist’s 
horizon and to make it more difficult for one worker to follow the 
advances that are being made by workers in other departments. No 
longer is it possible as in earlier days for an intellectual prophet to 
survey from a Pisgah height all the Promised Land. And the case 
of linguistic research has been specially hard. Thfe study has, if the 
metaphor may be allowed, a very extended frontier. On one side it 
touches the domain of literature, on other sides it is conterminous 
with history, with ethnology and anthropology, with physiology in so 
far as language is the production of the brain and tissues of a living 
being, with physics in questions of pitch and stress accent, with 
mental science in so far as the principles of similarity, contrast, and 
contiguity affect the forms and the meanings of words through 
association of ideas. The territory of linguistic study is immense, 
and it has much to supply which might be useful to the neighbours 
who border on that territory. Biit they have not regarded her even 
with that interest which is called benevolent because it is not 
actively^maleficent. As Horne Tooke remarked a century ago, Locke 
had found a whole philosophy in language. What have the philoso- 
phers done for language since ? The disciples of Kant and of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt supplied her plentifully with the sour grapes of 
metaphysics ; otherwise her neighbours have left her severely alone 
save for an occasional “Ausflug,” on which it was clear they had 
sadly lost their bearings. Some articles in Psychological Journals, 
Wundt’s great work on Viilkerpsyclwlogw^, and Mauthner’s brilliantly 

» Erster Band : Die Sprache, Leipzig, 1900. New edition, 1904. This work has been 
fertile in producing both opponents and supporters. Delbruok, Grundfragen der Spiach- 
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written Beitrdge zu einer Kritik tier Spra^che^ give some reason to 
hope that, on one side at least, the future may be better tlian 
the past 

Where Charles Darwin’s special studies came in contact with the 
Science of Language was over the problem of the origin and develop- 
ment of language. It is curious to observe that, where so many fields 
of linguistic research have still to be reclaimed — many as yet cau 
hardly be said to be mapped out, — the least accessible field of all — 
that of the Origin of Liinguage — has never wanted {^iduous tillers. 
Unfortunately it is a field beyond most others where it may be said 
that 

Wilding oatH and luckle«.H darnel gro v 

If Comparative Philology is to work to purpose here, it must be on 
results derived fi’om careful study of individual languages and groups 
of languages. But as yet the group which Sir William Jones first 
mapped out and which Bopp organised is the only one where much 
has been achieved. Investigation of the Semitic group, in some 
respects of no less moment in the history of civtlisation and religion, 
where perhaps the labour of comparison is not so difficult, as the 
languages differ less among themselves, has for some reason strangely 
lagged behind. Some ye^rs ago in the A'inerican JoumeU of Philo- 
logy Paul Haupt |)ointod out that if advance was to be made, it 
must be made according to the principles which had guided the 
investigation of the Indo-Germanic languages to success, and at last 
a Comjjarative Grammar of an elaborate kind is in progress also for 
the Semitic languages I For the great group which includes Finnish, 
Hungarian, Turkish and many languages of northern Asia, a beginning, 
but only a Ixjginning, has Ijeen made. It may be presumed from the 
great discoveries which are in progress in Turkestan that presently 
much more will be achieved ki this field. But for .t certain utterance 
to be given by Comparative Philology on the question of the origin 
of language it is necessary that not merely for these languages but 
also for those in other quarters of the globe, the facts should be 
collected, sifted and tabulated. England rules an empire which con- 

jorgehung, Strassburg, 1901, with a rejoinder by Wundt * Sprachgegchichte |nd Sprach- 
pgychologtf, Leipzig, 1901, L Siitterlin, Dag We$en drr Sprachgebxlde, Heidelberg, 1902; 
von Bozwadowflki, Worthildung und Woxthedeutung, Heidelberg, 1904, 0. Dittrich, 
OrundzUge der Sprachpsychologie, Hallo, 1904, Cb. A. Seohehaye, Programme et mfthodeg 
de la lingwstique thionque, Paris, 1908 

^ In three parts* (i) Spr'dche und Peychologte^ (ii) Zur SprachiPtiigengchaft, both 
Stnttgart 1901, (ui) Zur Orammatik und Logik (with index to all three volumes), Stutt- 
gart and Berlin, 1902. 

® Brockelrnanu, Vergleichend€ Grammatik der gemitischen Sprachen, Berlin, 1907 fl. 
Brockelmann and Zimmern had earlier produced two small hand-books. The only large 
work was William Wright’s Lectureg on the Comparative Qranimar of the Semitic 
Languages, Cambridge, 1890. 
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tains a greater variety of languages by far than were ever held under 
one sway before. The Government of India is engaged in producing, 
under the editorship of Dr Grierson, a linguistic survey of India, a 
remarkable undertaking and, so far as it has gone, a remarkable 
achievement. Is it too much to ask that, with the support of the 
self-governing colonies, a similar survey should be undertaken for 
the whole of the British Empire? 

Notwithstanding the great number of books that have been 
written on the origin of language in the last three and twenty 
centuries, the results of the investigation which can be described 
as certain are very meagre. The question originally raised was 
whether language came into being Biaei or if>vaeiy by convention or 
by nature. The first alternative, in its baldest form at least, has passed 
from out the field of controversy. No one now claims that names were 
given to living things or objects or activities by formal agreement 
among the members of an early community, or that the first father of 
mankind passed in review every living thing and gave it its name. 
Even if the record of Adam’s action were to be taken literally there 
would still remain the question, whence had he this power ? Did he 
develop it himself or was it a miraculous gift with which he was 
endowed at his creation? If the latter, then as Wundt say8\ “the 
miracle of language is subsumed in the ftiiracle of creation.” If 
Adam developed language of himself, we are carried over to the 
alternative origin of <l>v<r€i. On this hypothesis we must assume that 
the natural growth which modem theories of development regard 
as the painful progress of multitudinous generations was contracted 
into the exj)erience of a single individual. 

But even if the origin of language is admitted to be natural 
there may still be much variety of signification attached to the 
word : naturey like most Vords which are used by philosophers, has 
accumulated many meanings, and as research into the natural world 
proceeds, is accumulating more. 

Forty years ago an animated controversy raged among the sup- 
porters of the theories which were named for short the how-woWy the 
pooh-poqh and the ding-dong theories of the origin of language. The 
third, which was the least tenacious of life, was made known to the 
English-speaking world by the late Professor Max Muller who, how- 
ever, when questioned, repudiated it as his own belief I It was taken 
by him from Heyse’s lectures on language' wliich were published 
posthumously by Steinthal. Put shortly the theory is that “every- 
thing which is struck, rings. Each substance has its peculiar ring. 
We can tell the more and less perfect structure of metals by their 

^ Volkerpgychologte, i. 2, p. 686. ^ 

^ Scxeiwe of Thoughty London, 1887, p. 211. 
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vibrations, by the answer which they give. Gold rings differently 
from tin, wood rings differently from stone ; and different sounds are 
produced according to the nature of each percussion. It may be 
the same with man, the most nighly organised of nature’s workK” 
Max Muller’s repudiation of this theory was, however, not very 
whole-hearted for he proceeds later in the same argument : “ Ileyse’s 
theory, which I neither adopted nor rejected, but which, as will be 
seen, is by no means incom{)atibIe w'ith that which for many years 
has been gaining on itu, and which of late has been bo clearly 
formulated by Professor N< ir<^‘, ha‘^’ been assailed with ridicule and 
tom to pieces, often by persons who did not even suspect how^much 
trutli was hidden liehind its paradoxical apjieai-jwice. We are still 
very far from being able to identify roots lath nervous vibrations, 
but if it should appear hereafter that sensuous vibrations supply at 
least the raw material of roots, it is (|uito possible that the theory, 
projioscd by Oken and Ileyse, will retain its pldce in the history of 
the various attempts at solving the problem of the origin of language, 
when 'Other theories, which in our own days* were received with 
popular applause, will be completely forgotten 

Like a good deal else that has lieen written on the origin of 
language, this statement jierhaps is not likely to be altogether clear 
to the plain man, who may feel that even ihe “ niw material of roots ” 
is sonite disttince* removed from nervojis vibrations, though obviously 
without the existence of afferent and efferent nerves articulate speech 
would Ikj impossible. Bill Heyse’s theory undoubtedly was that every 
thought or idea which occurred to the mind of man for the first time 
had its own sjiecial phonetic expression, and that this resininsive 
faculty, when its object was thus fulfilled, l>ecame extinct. Apart 
from the philosophical question whether the mind acts without 
external stimulus, into whicli it is not ncsessary to enter here, it is 
clear that this theory can neither be proved nor disproved, because 
it postuhates that this faculty existed only when language first began, 
and later altogether disappeared. As we have already seen, it is 
impossible for us to know what happened at the first beginnings of 
language, because we have no infoniiatioi\ from any period even 
approximately so remote; nor are we likely to attain it.* Even in 
their earliest stages the great families of language which possess a 
history extending over many centuries — the Indo-Gerrnanic and the 
Semitic — have very little in common. With the exception of Chinese, 
the languages which are apparently of a simpler or more primitive 
formation have either a history which, compared with that of the 
families mentioned, is very short, or, as in the case of the vast 
majority, h^ve no history l3eyond the time extending only over a 

' Max Muller as above, translating from Heyse. Hcitnce oj Thought, p. 212. 
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few years or, at most, a few centuries when they have been observed 
by competent scholars of European origin. But, if we may judge by 
the history of geology and other studies, it is well to be cautious 
in assuming for the first stages of development forces which do 
not operate in the later, unless we have direct evidence of their 
existence. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into a prolonged discussion of the 
other views christened by Max Miiller, not without energetic protest 
from their supporters, the bow-wow and pooh-pooh theories of lan- 
guage. Suffice it to say that the former recognises as a source of 
language the imitation of the sounds made by animals, the fall of 
bodies into water or on to solid substances and the like, while the 
latter, also called the interjectional theory, looks to the natural 
ejaculations produced by particular forms of effort for the first 
beginnings of speech. It would be futile to deny that some words 
in most languages cbmo from imitation, and that others, probably 
fewer in number, can be traced to ejaculations. But if either of 
these sources alone Or both in combination gave rise to primitive 
speech, it clearly must have been a simple form of language and very 
limited in amount. There is no reason to think that it was otherwise. 
Presumably in its earliest stages language only indicated the most 
elementary ideas, demands for food or tho gratification of other 
appetites, indications of dangey, useful animals and plants. 'Some 
of these, such as animals or indications of danger, could often be 
easily represented by imitative sounds; thb need for food and the 
like could be indicated by gesture and natural cries. Both sources 
are veroe causae ; to them Noir^, supported by Max Midler, has 
added another which has sometimes been called the Yo-heave-ho 
theory. Noire contends that the real crux in the early stages of 
language is for primitive man to make other primitive men under- 
stand what he means. The vocal signs which commend themselves 
to one may not have ^ occurred to another, and may therefore be 
unintelligible. It may be admitted that this difficulty exists, but it 
is not insuperable. The old story of the European in China who, 
sitting down to a meal agd being doubtful what the meat in the dish 
might be, addressed an interrogative Qwich-qwacli'^ to the waiter and 
was promptly answered by Bow-wou\ illustrates a simple situation 
where mutual understanding was easy. But obviously many situations 
would be more complex than this, and to grapple with them Noir4 
has introduced his theory of communal action. “It was common 
effort directed to a common object, it was the most primitive 
(urdlteste) labour of our ancestors, from which sprang language and 
the life of reason As illustrations of such common effort he cites 

* Noir6, Der Ursprung der Spraahe, p. 331, Maiuz, 1877 
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battie cries, the rescue of a ship running on shore (a situation not 
likely to occur very early in the history of man), and others. Like 
Max Muller he holds that language is tlie atterance and the organ 
of thought for mankind, the one characteristic which separates man 
from the brute. “In common action the word was first produced; 
for long it was inseparably conneettMi with action; through long- 
continued connexion it gradually liecame the firm, intelligible symbol 
of action, and then in its development indicated also things of the 
external world in so fur as the action affected them and finally the 
sound began to enter into a couLJxion with them also'.” In so for 
as this theory recognises language as a social institution it Jis un- 
doubtedly correct. Darwin some years before Noiret had pointed 
to the same social origin of language in the fourth chapter of his 
work on Tin* Expression of the Emotiom in Man and Aninuxls, 
“ Naturalists have remarked, I believe with truth, that social animals, 
from habitually using their vocal organs as a means of intercommuni- 
cation, use them on other occasions much more freely than other 
animals..., Tlie principle, also, of association, ‘which is so widely 
extended in its power, has likewise played its i)art Hence it allows 
that the voice, from having been employed as a serviceable aid under 
certain conditions, inducing pleasure, pain, rage, etc., is commonly 
used whenever the sam# sensations or (^luotions are excited, under 
quite different c6nditicm8, or in a lesser degre(^^” 

Darwin’s own views on language which are set forth most fully in 
The Descent of are characterised by great modesty and caution. 
He did not profess to he a philologist and the facts are naturally 
taken from the best known works of the day (1871). In the notes 
added to the second edition he remarks on Max Muller’s denial of 
thought without words, ‘‘what a strange definiti<»n must here be given 
to the word thought M” He naturally finds the origin of language 
in “the imitation and modification of various natural sounds, the 
voices of other animals, and man’s^own instinctive cries aided by signs 
and gestures®.... As the voice was used more and more, the vocal 
organs would have been strengthened and [>erfected through the 
principle of the inherited effects of use ; and this would ha^e reacted 
on the power of speech®.” On man’s owm instinctive cries, he has 
more to say in The Expression of ths Emotunis’^. These remarks 
have been utilised by Prof. Je8[)er8en of CoiMjnhage i in proi)ounding 
an ingenious theory of iiis own to the effect that si)eech develoiw out 
of singing ^ 

op. cit p. 339. ® The Exprennon of the EmotionSf p. 84 (Popular Edition, 1904). 

' p. 131 ff. (Popular Edition, 1900). * op. cit. p 135, footnote 63. 

‘ op. ett, p. 132. * op. cit. p. 133. 

’ p. 93 (Popufar Edition, 1904) and elsewhere. 

• Progress in Lnngiuige, p 361, London, 1894, 
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For many years and in many books Max Midler argued against 
Darwin’s views on evolution on the one ground that thought is im- 
possible without speech ; consequently as speech is confined to the 
human race, there is a gulf which cannot be bridged between man 
and all other creatures \ On the title-page of his Science of Thongkt 
he put the two sentences No Reason without Lcunguage: No 
Language xmtlumt Reason, It may be readily admitted that the 
second dictum is true, that no language properly so-called can exist 
without reason. Various birds can learn to repeat words or sentences 
used by their masters or mistresses. In most cases probably the 
birds do not attach their proper meaning to the words they have 
learnt; they repeat them in season and out of season, sometimes 
apparently for their own amusement, generally in the expectation, 
raised by past experience, of being rewarded for their proficiency. 
But even here it is difficult to prove a universal negative, and most 
possessors of such pets would repudiate indignantly the statement 
that the bird did not understand what was said to it, and would also 
contend that in many cases the words which it used were emf)loyed 
in their ordinary meaning. The first dictum seems to be inconsistent 
with fact. The case of deaf mutes, such as Laura Bridgeman, who 
became well educated, or the still more extraordinary case of Helen 
Keller, deaf, dumb, and blind, who in spite of these disadvantages 
has learnt not only to reason but to reason Better than the average 
of persons possessed of all their senses, go^s to show that language 
and reason are not necessarily always in combination. Reason is 
but the conscious adaptation of means to ends, and so defined is a 
faculty which cannot be denied to many of the lower animals. In 
these days when so many books on Animal Intellfgence are issued 
from the press, it seems unnecessary to labour the point. Yet none 
of these animals, except *by parrot-imitation, makes use of speech, 
because man alone possesses in a sufficient degree of development 
the centres of nervous energy which are required for the working 
of articulation in speech. On this subject much investigation was 
carried on during the last years of Darwin’s life and much more in 
the periQd since his dt*ath. As early as 1861 Broca, following up 
observations made by earlier French writers, located the centre of 
articulate speech in the third left frontal convolution of the brain. 
In 1876 he more definitely fixed the organ of speech in “the posterior 
two-fifths of the third frontal convolution^,” both sides and not merely 
the left being concerned in speech production. Owing however to 
the greater use by most human beings of the right side of the body, 

^ Some interesting comments on the theory will be found in a lecture on Thought and 
Language in Samuel Butler’s Essays on Life, Art and Science, London, I 9 O 8 . 

Macnamara, Humat Speech, p. 197, London, 1908. 
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thte left side of the brain, which is the motor centre for the right aide 
of the body, is more highly developed than ite right side, which moves 
the left side of the body. The investigations of Professors Perrier, 
Sherrington and Gr'unbaum have still more precisely defined the rela- 
tions between brain areas and certain groups of muscles. One form of 
aphasia is the result of injury to or disease in the third frontal convolu- 
tion because the motor centre is no longer equal to the task of setting 
the necessary muscles in motion. In the brain of idiots who are 
unable to speak, the centre for speech is not developed \ In the 
anthro|)oid apes the brain is similarly defective, though it has been 
demonstrated by Profesbors Cunningham and Marchand “ that there 
is a tendency, especially in the gorilla’s brain, for the third frontal 
convolution to assume the human form. .But if they jicssessed a 
centre for speech, those parts of the hemispheres of their brains 
which form the mechanism by which intelligence is elaborated are 
BO ill -developed, as compared with the rest of their bodies, that 
we can not conceive, even with more perfect ^frontal convolutions, 
that.fhese animals could formulate ideas expressible in intelligent 
speech 

While Max Muller’s theory is Shelley’s 

“He gave man* 8 peech, and speccli created thought, 

^ Whjjch 18 the measure of the universe''’,'’ 

it seems more prolmble that the development vfas just the opposite — 
that the development of Tiew activities originated new thoughts which 
required new symbols to express them, syml>ol8 which may at first 
have been, even to a greater extent than with some of the lower races 
at present, sign language as much as articulation. When once the 
faculty of articulation was developed, which, though we cannot trace 
the process, was probably a.very gradual growth, there is no reason 
to suppose that words developed in any other way than they do at 
present An erroneous notion of the development of language has 
become widely spread through *the adoption of the metaphorical 
term roots for the irreducible elements of human speech. Men 
never talked in roots ; they talked in words. , Many words of kindred 
meaning have a part in common, and a root is nothing but thSt common 
part stripped of all additions. In some cases it is obvious that 
one word is derived from another by the addition a fresh element ; 
in other cases it is inyjossible to say which of two kindred weirds is 
the more primitive. A root is merely a convenient tenn for an 
abstraction. The simplest word may be called a root, but it is 
nevertheless a word. How are new words added to a language 


^ op. cit. p, 226. 

* pTomethtxu Unbound, ii. 4. 


^ op. cit. p 228. 
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in the present day ? Some communities, like the Germans, prefer to 
construct new words for new ideas out of the old material existing 
in the language ; others, like the English, prefer to go to the ancient 
languages of Greece and Rome for terms to express new ideas. The 
same chemical element is described in the two languages as sour stuff 
(Sauerstoff) and as oxygen. Both terms mean the same thing etymo- 
logically as well as in fact. On behalf of the German method, it may 
be contended that the new idea is more closely attached to already 
existing ideas, by being expressed in elements of the language which 
are intelligible even to the meanest capacity. For the English practice 
it may.be argued that, if we coin a new word which means one thing, 
and one thing only, the idea which it expresses is more clearly defined 
than if it were expressed in popularly intelligible elements like sour 
stuff. If the etymological value of words were always present in the 
minds of their users^ oxygen would undoubtedly have an advantage 
over sour stuff as a technical term. But the tendency in language is 
to put two words of this kind which express but one idea under a 
single accent, and when this has taken place, no one but the student 
of language any longer observes what the elements really mean. 
When the ordinary man talks of a blackbird it is certainly not present 
to his consciousness that he is talking of a black bird, unless for some 
reason conversation has be6n dwelling upon the colour rather than 
other characteristics qf the speoies. 

But, it may be said, words like oxygen are introduced by learned 
men, and do not represent the action of the man in the street, who, 
after all, is the author of most additions to the stock of human 
language. We may go back therefore some four centuries to a 
period, when scientific study was only in its infancy, and see what 
process was followed. With the discovery of America new products 
never seen before reached "Europe, and these required names. Three 
of the most characteristic were tobacco^ the potato, and the turkey. 
How did these come to be so named? The first people to import 
these products into Europe were naturally the Spanish discoverers. 
The first of these words — tobacco — appears in forms which differ only 
slightly iq, the languages of all civilised countries : Spanish tabaco, 
Italian tabaeco, French tabac, Dutch and German tahak, Swedish 
tobak, etc. Tlie word in the native dialect of Hayti is said to have 
been tabaco, but to have meant not the plant ^ but the pipe in which 
it was smoked. It thus illustrates a frequent feature of borrowing — 
that the word is not borrowed in its proper signification, but in some 
sense closely allied thereto, which a foreigner, understanding the 

^ According to William Barclay, Nepenthes, or the Virtue of Tobacco, Edinburgh, 1614, 
“the countrey which God hath honoured and blessed with this happie'and holy herbe 
doth call it in their nativ^ language Petum." 
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l^guage with difficulty, might readily mistake for the real meaning. 
Thus the Hindu practice of burning a wife upon the funeral pyre 
of her husband is called in English suttee, this word being in fact but 
the phonetic spelling of the Sanskrit satt, ** a virtuous woman,” and 
passing into its English meaning because formerly the practice of self- 
immolation by a wife was regarded as the highest virtue. 

The name of the potato exhibits greater variety. The English ^ 
name was borrowed from the Bpanisli pataJta, which was itself 
borrowe<l from a nativ woi^l for the yam in the dialect of Hayti. 
The potato appeared early In Italy for the mariners of (lenoa actively 
followed the footsteps of their countryman Columbus in exploring 
America. In It^ilian generally the form patata has surviveS. The 
tubers, however, also suggested a resemblance to truffles, so that the 
Italian word tartufolo, a diminutive of the Italian modification of 
the Latin terrae ivher was applied to them. In the language of the 
Rhaetian Alps this word apjHjars as UirtufeL •From there it seems 
to have passed into Germany where potatoes were not cultivated 
extensively till the eighteenth ceptury, 9iwS.*tartnf€l has in later 
timds through some popular etymology been inebimorphosed into 
Kartoffd, In France the shai^e of the tubers suggested the name 
of earth-apple {ponime de terre), a name also afio[)ted in Dutch 
(aard~appel), while dialectically in Gernuma form Grambire appears, 
which is a corruption of Grund-hirne^, ‘ground pear^.” Here half the 
languages have adot)tcd the original Ameridhn word for an allied 
plant, while others havfi adopted a name originating in some more 
or less fanciful resemblance discoveretl in the tubers; the Germans 
alone in Western Europe, failing to see any meaning in their borrowed 
name, have modified it almost beyond recognition. To this English 
supplies an exact parallel in parsnep which, though representing 
the Latin pastitidi'xi through the Old French yastemKpie, was first 
assimilated in the last syllable to the 'twp of tnrmp {pasu£ppe in 
Elizabethan English), and later had an r introduced into the first^ 
syllable, apparently on the analogy of parsley. 

The turkey on the other hand seems never to be found with its 
original American name. In England, a^ the name implies, the 
turkey cock was regarded as having come from the land of the Turks. 
The bird no doubt spread over Europe from the Italian seaports. 
The mistake, therefore, was not unnatural, seeing that these towns 
conducted a great tra^e with the Levant, while the fact that America 
when first discovered was identified with India helped to increase 
the confusioiL Thus in French the coq dinde was abbreviated to 
dinde much as turkey cock was to turkey, the next stage was to 
identify dinde as a feminine word and create a new diudon on the 
analogy of chapon as the masculine. In Italian the name godh 

^^^Klage, EtynwlogUeheu Worterbuch der deuUchen Sprciche (Strassbarg), a.v. KartoffeL 
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d* India still survives, while in German the name Truthahn seems to 
be derived onomatopoetically from the bird's cry, though a dialectic 
Calecutiacher Hahn specifies erroneously an origin for the bird from 
the Indian Calicut. In the Spanish pavo, on the other hand, there is a 
curious confusion with the peacock. Thus in these names for objects 
of common knowledge, the introduction of which into Europe can be 
dated with tolerable definiteness, we see evinced the methods by 
which in remoter ages objects were named. The words were borrowed 
from the community whence came the new object, or the real or 
frncied resemblance to some known object gave the name, or again 
popular etymology might convert the unknown term into something 
that at least approached in sound a well-known word. 

The, Origin of Species had not long been published when the 
parallelism of development in natural species and in languages struck 
investigators. At the time, one of the foremost German philologists 
was August Schleicher, Professor at Jena. He was himself keenly 
interested in the natural sciences, and amongst his colleagues was 
Ernst Haeckel, the protagonist in Germany of the Darwinian theory. 
How the new ideas struck Schleicher may be seen from the following 
sentences by his colleague Haeckel. “Speech is a physiological function 
of the human organism, and has been developed simultaneously with 
its organs, the larynx and tongue, and with the functions of the brain. 
Hence it will be quite natural to find in the evolutian and classifica- 
tion of languages the %ame features as in the evolution and classifica- 
tion of organic species. The various groups of languages that are 
distinguished in philology as primitive, fundamental, parent, and 
daughter languages, dialects, etc., correspond entirely in their de- 
velopment to the different categories which we .classify in zoology 
and botany as stems, classes, orders, families, genera, species and 
varieties. The relation of, these groups,, partly coordinate and partly 
subordinate, in the general scheme is just the same in both cases ; 
and the evolution follqws the same lines in both\'’ These views were 
set forth in an open letter addressed to Haeckel in 1863 by Schleicher 
entitled, “ The Darwinian theory and the science of language.” Un- 
fortunately Schleicher’s views went a good deal farther than is 


^ Haeckel, I'he Evolution of Man, p. 485, London, 1905. This represents Sohleiober'a 
own words Was die Naturforsoher als Gattung bczeichnen warden, heisst bei den 
Glottikern Spraohstamm, auch Sprachsippe; naher verwandte Gattungen bezeiohnen aie 
wohl auch als Sprachfamilien einer Sippe oder ernes Sprachstammes. .Die Arten einer 
Gattung nennen wir Spraohen eines Stamxnes, die Unterarten einer Art sind bei uns die 
Dialekte oder Mundarten emer Sprache, den Vanetaten und Spielarten entspreohen die 
Untermundarten oder Nebenmundarten und endlioh den emzelnen Individuen die 
Spreohweise der emzelnen die Sprachen redendeu Menschen. Die Darwimche Theorte 
und die Sprachwtssenechaft, Weimar, 1863, p. 12 f. Darwin makes a more cautious 
statement about the classification of languages m The Origin of Species, p. 678 (Popular 
Edition, 1900). 
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indicated in the extract given above, lie appended to the pamphlet 
a genealogical tree of the Indo-Germauic languages which, though to 
a large extent confirmed by later research, by the dichotomy of each 
branch into two other branches, led the unwary reader to suppose 
their phylogeny (to use Professor HaeckeFs term) was more regular 
than our evidence warrants. 

Without qualification Schleicher declared languages to be ^Ssatural 
organisms which originated unconditioned by the human will, de- 
veloped according to d',(lnite laws, grow old and die; they also are 
characterised by that serier of phenomena which we designate by the 
term ‘Life.’ Consequently (Jlottic, the science of language, is a 
natural science , its method is in general the same as that* of the 
other natural sciences In accordance with this view he declared® 
that the root in language might be coini>ared with the simple cell in 
physiology, the linguistic simple cell or root l)eiiig as yet not diiFe- 
rentiated into special organs for the function of nioun, verb, etc. 

In this probably all recent philologists admit that Schleicher went 
too One of the most fertile theories in Uie inmlern science of 
language originated with him, and wtis further developed by his pupil, 
August Leskien^, and by Leskien’s colleagues and friends, Brugmanti 
and OsthofF. This was the principle that phonetic laws have no ex- 
ceptions, Under the inlluence of this generalisation much greater 
precision in etymology, was insisted uj)ou,*and a new and remarkably 
active i)eriod in the study of language l>egfjfti. Stated broadly in 
the fashion given above* the principle is not true. A more accumte 
statement would l>e that an original sound is represented in a given 
dialect at a given time and in a given environment only in one way; 
provided that the development of the original sound into its repre- 
sentation in the given dialect has not l>een inHuenced by the working 
of analogy. , , 

It is this proviso that is most important for' the characterisation 
of the science of language. As 1 have said t?lsewhere, it is at this 
point that this science parts cfunpany with the natural sciences. 
“ If the chemist compounds two pure simple elements, there can bo 
but one result, and no ivower of the chemist ^aii prevent it. But the 
minds of men do act ujK)n the sounds which they prodtice. The 
result is that, when this happens, the phonetic law which would have 

* Die Darwtn$che Theorie, p 6 f * op cit p 23, 

* Die Declination im Sh^ittch Ittamschen und ‘Oerinant»then^ Leipzig, 1876; Ofithoff 
and Brugmann, Morpliologtsche Untersuchungen, i. (Introduction), 1878. The general 
principles of this school were formulated (1880) la a fuller form in H Paul’s Prinztpien 
der Sprachgeschichte, Halle (3rd edition, 185)8) Paul and Wundt (m his Vr^lkerjtsijrhohujie) 
deal largely with the mine matter, but begin their investigations from different points of 
view, Paul beii^ a philologist with leanings to philosophy and Wundt a philosojiher 
interested m language. 
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acted in the case is stopped, and this particular form enters on the 
same course of development as other forms to which it does not 
belong^” 

Schleicher was wrong in defining a language to ^ an organism 
in the sense in which a living being is an organism. Regard^ 
physiologically, language is a function or potentiality of certain 
human organs ; regarded fi*om the point of view of the com- 
munity it is of the nature of an institution®. More than most 
influences it conduces to the binding together of the elements that 
form a state. That geographical or other causes may eflfectively 
counteract the influence of identity of language is obvious. One 
need only read the history of ancient Greece, or observe the existing 
political separation of Germany and Austria, of Great Britain and the 
United States of America. But however analogous to an organism, 
language is not an organism. In a less degree Schleicher, by defining 
languages as such, ‘committed the same mistake which Bluntschli 
made regarding the State, and which led him to declare that the 
State is by nature masculine aijd the Church feminine®. ThQ views 
of Schleicher were to some extent injurious to the proper m^hods 
of linguistic study. But this misfortune was much more than fully 
compensated by the inspiration which his ideas, corrected and modified 
by his disciples, had upon the science. In spite of the diflerence 
which the psychological element represented by analogy makes be- 
tween the science 6f language and the natural sciences, we are 
entitled to say of it as Schleicher said df Darwin’s theory of the 
origin of species, “ it depends upon observation, and is essentially an 
attempt at a history of development.” 

Other questions there are in connection with language and evolu- 
tion which require investigation — the survival of one amongst several 
competing words (e.g. why German keeps only as a high poetic word 
rom, which is identical in origin with the English work-a-day horse, 
and replaces it by %\ferd, whose congener the English palfrey is 
almost confined to poetry and rom&nce), the persistence of evolution 
till it becomes revolution in languages like English or Persian which 
have practically ceased^ to be inflectional languages, and many other 
problem^. Into these Darwin did not enter, and they require a fuller 
investigation than is possible within the limits of the present paper. 

1 F. Giles, Short Manual of Comparative Philology, 2nd edit., p. 67, London, 1901. 

8 This view of language is worked out at some length by Prof. W. D. Whitney in an 
article in the Contemporary Review for 1875, p 713 £f. This article forms part of a con- 
troversy with Max Mhller, which is partly concerned with Darwin’s views on language. 
He criticises Schleicher’s views severely in his Oriental a/nd Linguistic Studies, p. 298 ff., 
pw York, 1873. In this volume will be found criticisms of various other views mei 

this essay. 

» Bluntschli, Theory of the State, p. 24, Second English Edition, Oxford, 1892. 
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1. Evolution, and the principles associated with the Darwinian 
theory, could not fail to exert a considerable inflfience on the studies 
connected with the history of civilised man. llie si)eculati()ns which 
are kr\own as “philosophy of histo^‘y,” as weH as the sciences of 
anthropolo^^y, ethnography, and sociology (sciences which though 
they stand on their own feet are for the historian auxiliary), have 
been deeidy affected by these principles. Historiographers, indeed, 
have with few exceptions* made little attempt to apply them ; but 
the gn^wth of hktorica/ study in the^ nineteenth century has been 
determined and characterised by the same geileral principle which 
has underlain the sirnultaileous developments of the study of nature, 
namely the genetic idea. The “ historical ” conception of Tiature, 
which has produced the history of the solar system, the story of the 
earth, the genealogies of telluric organisms, and has revolutionised 
natural science, belongs to the same order of thought as the concep- 
tion of human history as a .continuous, genetic, causal process — a 
conception which has revolutionised historical rc^search and made 
it scientific. Before proceeding to consider, the application of 
evolutional ijrinciples, it will be jfertinent to notice the rise of this 
new view. 

2. With the Greeks and Romans histoyy had been either a 
descriptive record or had been written in practical interests. The 
most eminent of the ancient historians were pragmatical ; that is, 
they regarded history as an instructress in statesmanship, or in the 
art of war, or in morals. Their records ‘reached back such a short 
way, their experience was so brief, that they never attained to the 
conception of continuous process, or realised the significance of time ; 
and they never viewed the history of human societies as a phenomenon 
to be investigated for its own sake. In the middle ages there was 
still less chance of the emergence of the ideas of progi’ess and 

D. ' 34 
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development. Such notions were excluded by the fundamental 
doctrines of the dominant religion which bounded and bound men’s 
minds. As the course of history was held to be determined from 
hour to hour by the arbitrary will of an extra-cosmic person, there 
could be no self-contained causal development, only a dispensation 
imposed from without. And as it was believed that the world was 
within no great distance from the end of this dispensation, there 
was no motive to take much interest in understanding the temporal, 
which was to be only temporary. * 

The intellectual movements of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies prepared the way for a new conception, but it did not emerge 
immediately. The historians of the Renaissance period simply reverted 
to the ancient pragmatical view. For Machiavelli, exactly as for 
Thucydides and l^olybius, the use of studying history was instruction 
in the art of i)olitics. The Renaissance itself was the appearance of 
a new culture, different from anything that had gone before ; but at 
the time men were not conscious of this ; they saw clearly that the 
traditions of classical antiquit>had been lost for a long period, and 
they were seeking to revive them, but otherwise they did not pdrceive 
that the world had moved, and that their own spirit, culture, and 
conditions were entirely unlike those of the tliirteenth century. It 
was hardly till the seveii^eenth century that the presence of a new 
age, as different froin the middle ages as from the ages of Greece and 
Horne, was fully realised. It was then that the triple division of 
ancient, medieval, and modern was first *applied to the history of 
western civilisation. Whatever objections may be urged against 
this division, which has now become almost a category of thought, it 
marks a most significant advance in man’s view 4;>f his own past. 
He has become conscious of the immense changes in civilisation 
which have come aboub slowly in the course of time, and history 
confronts him with a new asjrect. He has to explain how those 
changes have been jrroduced, how^the transformations were effected. 
Ihe ai)j)earancc of this problem was almost simultaneous with the 
rise of rationalism, and the great historians and thinkers of the 
eighteeijth century, such as Montesquieu, Voltaire, Gibbon, attempted 
to explain the movement of civilisation by purely natural causes. 
These brilliant writers prepared the way for the genetic history of 
the following century. But in the spirit of the AyfUarimg, that 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment to which ;they belonged, they were 
concenied to judge all phenomena before the tribunal of reason ; 
and the apotheosis of “reason” tended to foster a certain superior 
(I priori attitude, which was not favourable to objective treatment 
and was incompatible with a “historical sense.” Moreover the tra- 
itions of pi agin^i^ical historiography had by no means disappeared. 
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^3. In the first quarter of the nineteenth century the meaning 
of genetic history was fully realised “ Genetic'’ perhaps is as good 
a word as can be found for the conception which in this century 
was applied to so many branches of knowledge in the spheres both 
of nature and of mind It does not commit us to the doctrine 
proper of evolution, nor yet to any teleological hypothesis such as is 
implied in “progress.” For history it meant that the present con- 
dition of the human race is simply and strictly the result of a causal 
series (or set of causal series) — a continuous succession of changes, 
where each state arises causally out of the preceding ; and that the 
business of historians is to trace this genetic process, to explaiq each 
change, and ultimately to grasp the complete development of the life 
of humanity. Three influential writers, who api)eared at this stage and 
helped to initiate a new period of research, may specially be mentioned. 
Ranke in 1824 definitely repudiated the pragmatical view which 
ascribes to history the duties of an instructress, aiul with no less 
decision renounced the function, assumed by the historians of the 
Aufklarmiy^ to judge the past ; >it was hife business, he said, 
merely to show how ’things really happened. Niebuhr was already 
Avorking in the same spirit and did more than any other writer to 
establish the principle that historical transactions must be related to 
the ideas and conditions of their age. Savjgny al>out the same time 
founded the “ historical school ” of law. He sought to show that law 
was not the creation of an enlightened will, but grew out of custom 
and was developed by a^series of adaptations and rejections, thus 
applying the conception of evolution. He helped to difiuse the 
notion that all the institutions of a society or a rtation are as closely 
interconnected as the parts of a living organism. 

.4. The conception of the history of man as a causal development 
meant the elevation of historical inquiry to* the dignity of a science. 
Just as the study of bees cannot become scientific so long as the 
student’s interest in them is only to procure hoiM>y or to derive moral 
lessons from the laboui-s of “ the little busy bee,” so the history of 
human societies cannot become the object of pure scientific investiga- 
tion so long as man estimates its value in pragmatical scales. Nor 
can it become a science until it is conceived as lying entirely within 
a sphere in which the law of cause and effect has unreserved and 
unrestricted dominion. On the other hand, once history is envisaged 
as a causal process, which contains within itself the explanation of 
the development of man from his primitive state to the point which 
he has reached, such a process necessarily becomes the object of 
scientific investigation and the interest in it is scientific curiosity. 

At the same time, the instruments were sharpened and refined. 
Here Wolf, a philologist with historical instinc^, was a pioneer. 

34—2 
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His PTolegomena to Homer (1795) announced new modes of attack. 
Historical investigation was soon transformed by the elaboration of 
new methods. 

5. ^‘Progress ’’ involves a judgment of value, which is not involved 
in the conception of history as a genetic process. . It is also an idea 
distinct from that of evolution. Nevertheless it is closely related to 
the ideas which revolutionised history at the beginning of the last 
century ; it swam into men’s ken simultaneously ; and it helped 
effectively to establish the notion of history as a continuous process 
and to emi)hasise the significance of time. Passing over earlier 
antievpations, 1 may point to a Dincours of Turgot (1750), where 
history is presented as a process in which “the total mass of the 
human race ’ “marches continually though sometimes slowly to an 
ever increasing perfection.” That is a clear statement of the concep- 
tion which Turgot’s friend (Jondorcet elaborated in the famous work, 
iniblished in 1 795, !£/«</ w/m* dim tableau historique progres de 
I esprit h/mnain. This work first treated with explicit fulness the 
idea to which a leading role .was to fall in the ideologyrof the 
nineteenth century. Condorcet’s book reflects the triumphs of 
the Tiers etat, whose growing im])ortance had also inspired Turgot ; 
it was tlie political changes in the eighteenth century which led to 
the doctrine, emphatically 'fonmilated by Condorcet, that the masses 
are tlie most important eiemegt in the histoVical prtjcess. 1 dwell on 
this because, thougli Oondorcet had no idea of evolution, the ])re- 
dominant importaiK^e of the masses was tile assumption which made 
it possible to ai)ply evolutional principles to history. And it enabled 
Ck)ndorcet himself to maintain that the history of civilisation, a 
progress still far from being comjffete, was a development conditioned 
by general laws. 

(>. The assimilation . of society te an organism, which was a 
governing notion in the school of Havigny, and the conception of 
progress, combined U) produce the idea of an organic development, 
in which the historian has to determine the central principle or 
leading character. This is illustrated by the apotheosis of democracy 
in Tocqueville’s Dihtwaratie eu Andrique^ where the theory is main- 
tained that “ the gradual and progressive development of equality is 
at once the pjist and the future of the history of men.” The same 
two principles are combined in the doctrine of Spencer (who held 
that society is an organism, though he also^ contemplated its being 
what he calls a “super-organic aggregate”)^, that social evolution is 
a progressive change from militarism to industrialism. 

’ A society presents 8ugge8t^^e analogies with an organism, but it certainly is not an 
organism, and sociologists who draw inferences from the assumption of its organic nature 
must fall into error. A vital organism and a society are ladically distinguished by the 
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•7. The idea of development assumed another form in the 
speculations of German idealism. Hegel conceived the successive 
periods of history as corresponding to the ascending phases or ideas 
in the self-evolution of his Absolute Being. His Lectures on the 
Philosophy of History were published in 18^^7 after his death. His 
philosophy had a considerable effect, direct and indirect, on the 
treatment of history by historians, and although he was superficial 
and unscientific himself in dealing with historical phenomena, he 
contributed much towards malting the idea of historical development 
familiar. Ranke was influenced, if not by Hegel himself, at least by 
the Idealistic philosophies of which ilegeVs was the greatest. He 
was inclined to conceive the stages in the process of history as marked 
by incarnations, as it were, of ideas, and sometimes speaks as if th^ 
ideas were independent forces, with hands and feet. But while Hegel 
determined his ideas by a priori logic, Ranke obtained his by induc- 
tion — by a strict investigation of the phenomena; so that he was 
scientific in his method and work, and was influenced by Hegelian 
prepossessions only in the kind of significance which he was disposed 
to ascribe to his results. It is to be noted that the theory of Hegel 
implied a judgment of value; the movement wfus a progress towards 
perfection. 

8. In France, Comte approached the subject fi'om a different 
side, afid exercised, outside Germany, a far wider influence than 
Hegel. The 4th volume of his (Jours dc pliilosophle positive^ which 
appeared in 1889, created sociology and treated history as a part of 
this new science, namely as “ social dynamics.” Comte sought the key 
for unfolding historical development, in what he called the social- 
psycliological point of view, and he worked out the two ideas which 
hacd been enunciated by Condorcet: that the historian’s attention 
should bo directed not, as hitherto, principally to enonent individuals, 
but to the collective bcliaviour of the masses, as being the most 
important element in the process ; and that; as in nature, so in 
history, there are general laws, necessary and constant, which con- 
dition the developntent. The two points are intimately connected, 
for it is only when the masses are moved ii:.to the foreground that 
regularity, uniformity, and law can be conceived as applicable. To 
determine the social-psychological laws which have controlled the 
development is, according to Oomte, the task of sociologists and 
historians. * 

fact that the individual components of the former, namely the cells, are morphologically 
as well as functionally diffeientiated, whereas the individuals which compose a society are 
morphologically homogeneous and only functionally differentiated The lesomblanccs 
and the differences are worked out in E. de Majewski’s striking book, La Sciena de la 
Civilisation, Pans, 1908 
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9. The hypothesis of general laws operative in history was carried 
further in a book which appeared in England twenty years later and 
exercised an influence in Europe far beyond its intrinsic merit, 
Buckle’s Hutory of CivUization in England (1857 — 61). Buckle 
owed much to Comte, and followed him, or rather outdid him, in 
regarding intellect as the most important factor conditioning the 
upward development of man, so that progress, according to him, 
consisted in the victory of the intellectual over the moral laws. 

10. The tendency of Comte and buckle to assimilate history to 

the sciences of nature by reducing it to general “laws,” derived 
stimulus and plausibility from the vista offered by the study of 
statistics, in winch the Belgian Quctclet, whose book Hut Vhomme 
appeare(l in 1835, discerned endless possibilities. The astonishing 
uniformities which statistical inquiry disclosed led to the belief that 
it was only a (piestion of collecting a sufficient amount of statistical 
material, to enable us to predict how a given social group will act in 
a particular case. Bourdeau, a disciple of this school, looks forward 
to the time when hisfbrical scieiKe will become entirely quantit^itive. 
The actions of prominent individuals, which arc generally considered 
to have altered or determined the course of things, are obviously 
not amenable to statistical computation /)r explicable by general 
laws. Thinkers like Bucklfc sought to minimise their importance or 
explain them away. , * * 

11. These indications may suffice to show that the new efforts to 
interpret history which marked the first Jialf of the nineteenth 
century were governed by conceptions closely related to those which 
were current in the field of natural science and m hich resulted in the 
doctrine of evolution. The genetic principle progressive development, 
general laws, the significance of time, the conceptiosi of society as kn 
organic aggregate, the metaphysical theory of history as the self- 
evolution of spirit, — all these ideas show that historical inquiry had 

* been advancing independently on somewhat parallel lines to the 
sciences of nature. It was necessary to bring this out in order to 
appreciate the influence of Darwinism. 

12. In the course «f the dozen years which elapsed between the 
appearances of The Origin oj Species (observe that the first volume 
of Buckle’s work was i)ublished just two years before) and of The 
Descent of Man (1871), the hypothesis of Lamarck that man is the 
co-descendant with other sjlecies of some lower extinct form was 
admitted to have been raised to the rank of an established fact by 
most thinkers whose brains were not working under the constraint of 
theological authority. 

One important effect of the discovery of this fact (I am not 
speaking now of tl^e Darwinian explanation) was to assign to history 
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a definite place in the coordinated whole of knowledge, and relate it 
more closely to other sciences. It had indeed a defined logical place 
in systems such as Hegel’s and Comte’s ; but Darwinism certified its 
standing convincingly and without more ado. The prevailing 
doctrine that mstfi was created ex abmpto had placed history in 
an isolated position, disconnected with the sciences of nature. 
Anthropology, which deals with the animal am thr typos, now comes 
into line with zoology, and brings it into relation with history ^ 
Man’s condition at the pj esfent day is the result of a series of 
transformations, going back to the most primitive phase of society, 
which is the ideal (unattainable) beginning of history. But that 
beginning* had emerged without any breach of continuity from a 
development which carries us back to a (luadrimane ancestor, still 
further back (according to Darwin’s conjecture) to a marine animal 
of the ascidian type, and then through remoter periods to the lowest 
form of organism. It is essential in this theoiy that though links 
liave been lost there was no break in the gi’adual develo}>nu‘iit ; and 
this conception of a continuous progress in -the evolution of life, 
resulting in the appearance of uncivilised Anthropos, helped to 
reinforce, and increase a belief in, the conception of the history of 
civilised Anthropos as itself also a continuous progressive develop- 
ment. . ^ 

13.’ Thus th6 diffusion of the Darwinian theory of the origin of 
man, by emphasising the idea of continuity aild breaking down the 
barriers between the hhman and animal kingdoms, has had an 
important eft’ect in establishing the iKisition of history among the 
sciences which deal with telluric development. The perspective of 
history is merged in a larger perspective of development. As one of 
the objects of biology is to find the exact 8tc[)8 in the genealogy of 
man from the lowest organic form, so the scope of history is to 
determine the stages in the unique causal series from the most 
rudimentary to the present state of human civilisation. 

It is to be observed that the interest in historical research implied 
by this conception need not be that of Comte. In the Positive 
Philosophy history is part of sociology ; tjie interest in it is to 
discover the sociological laws. In the view of which I* have just 
spoken, history is permitted to be an end in itself ; the reconstruction 

’ It is to be observed that history is (not only different in scope but) not coextensive 
with anthropology in time. J’or it deals only witti the developmeni of man in societies, 
whereas anthropology includes m its definition the proto -anthropic period when anthropos 
was still non-social, whether he lived in herds like the chimpanzee, or alone like the male 
ourang-outang. (It has been well shown by Majewski that congregations — herds, flocks, 
packs, Ac.— of animals are not societies; the characteristic of a society is differentiation of 
function. Bee hives, ant hills, may be called quasi-societies ; but m their case the classes 
whieh perform distinct functions are morphologically different.) 
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of the genetic process is an independent interest. For the purpose 
of the reconstruction, sociology, as well as physical geography, 
biology, i>8ychology, is necessary ; the sociologist and the historian 
play into each other’s hands ; but the object of the former is to 
establish genenilisations ; the aim of the latter is to trace in detail 
a singular causal sequence. 

1 4. The success of the evolutional theory helped to discredit the 

assumption or at least the invocation of transcendent causes. Philo- 
sophically of course it is compatible witfi theism, but historians have 
for the most part desisted from invoking the naive conception of a 
“god in history” to explain historical movements. A historian may 
he a tlicist; but, so far as his work is concerned, this particular belief 
is otiose. Otherwise indeed (as was remarked above) history could 
not be a science , for with a dem ex maehhia who can be brought on 
the stage to solve difficulties scientific treatment is a farce. The 
trans(;endent elenienC had appeared in a more subtle form through the 
iiifluence of Oermau ifiiilosophy. I noticed how Ranke is prone to 
refer to ideas as if diey were ttf*anscendent existences manifesting 
themselves in the successive movements of history. It is intelligible 
to speak of certain ideas as controlling, in a given period, — for 
instiince, the idea of nationality , but froip the scientific point of 
view, such ideas have no existence outside the minds of individuals 
and are purely psychical forces;, and a histori^l “idda,” if it dobs not 
exist in this form, is iherely a way of expressing a synthesis of the 
historian himself. * ^ 

15. From the more general influence of Darwinism on the place 
of history in the system of human knowledge, we may turn to the 
influence of the principles and methods by which l*)arwin explained 
developineiit. It had been recognised even by anciont writers (such 
as Aristotle and Polybius> that [)liysica> circumstances (geography, 
climate) were factors conditioning the charactei’ and history of a race 
j)r society. In the sixteenth centur} Bodin emphasised these factors, 
and many subsequent writers took them into account. The investiga- 
tions of Darwin, which brought them into the foreground, naturally 
promoted attempts to discover in them the chief key to the growth 
of civilisation. Comte had expressly denounced the notion that the 
biological methods of Lamarck could be applied to social man. 
Buckle had taken account of natural influences, but had relegated 
them to a secondary plane, Compared with psychological factors. 
But the Darwinian theory made it tempting to explain the develop- 
ment of civilisation in terms of “adaptation to environment,” “struggle 
for existence,” “natural selection,” “survival of the fittest,” etc.^ 

’ Recently 0. Seock has applied these principles to the decline of Oraeoo-Roman 
civilisation in his Ihitergang det antiken Welt, 2 vols , Berlin, ISQ-*!, 1901. 
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. The operation of these principles cannot be denied. Man is still 
an animal, subject to zoological as well as mechanical laws. The 
dark influence of heredity continues to be eftective ; and psychical 
development had begun in lower organic forms, — ^perhaps with life 
itself. The organic and the social struggles for existence are mani- 
festations of the same principle. Environment and climatic influence- 
must be called in to explain not only the difl’erentiation of the great 
racial sections of humanity, but also the varieties within these sub- 
species and, it may be, the ‘'s.4imilation of distinct varieties. Ritter’s 
Authro 2 }ogeography has opened a useful line of research. But on 
the othei^ hand, it is urged tliat, in exjdaining the course of history, 
these principles do not take us very far, .ind that it is chiefly for the 
primitive ultra-prehistoric period that they (‘an account for human 
development. It may be said that, so far as concerns the actions and 
movements of men which are the subject of recorded history, physical 
environment has ceased to act mechanically, and in order to affect 
their actions must afiect their wills first ; and that this psychical 
chargicter of the causal relations substantially alters the problem. 
The development of human societies, it may be argued, derives a 
completely new character from the dominance of the conscious 
psychical element, creating as it does new conditions (inventions, 
social institutions, etc.) .which limit and lunmteract the operation of 
natural selection, and control and modify tlie influence of physical 
environment. Most tliinkers agi*ee now that the chief clews to the 
growth of civilisation must be sought in the psychological sphere. 
Imitation, for instance, is a principle which is probably more signifi- 
cant for the explanation of human development than natural selection. 
Darwin himself was conscious that his principles liad only a very 
restricted application in this sphere, as is eviflont from his cautious 
and tentative remarks in the? 5th chaj)ter of his of Man, He 

applied natural selection to the growth of the intellectual faculties 
and of the fundamental social instincts, and aKo to the dill'crentiation^ 
of the great races or “ sub-species ” (Caucasian, African, etc.) which 
difler in anthropological character^. 

1(). But if it is admitted that the governing faetprs which 
concern the student of social development are of the psychical order, 
the preliminary success of natural science in explaining organic 

^ Darwinian lonntdae may be by of a^nalogy. in It 

oharaeteruitie of tooial advafioe that a mnltitade of amn 

framed which are never earned oot, similar to, or ilssigned lor 'tilt W 

invention or plan which ib actually adopted becauee it has cdianoed to Tlldt betkctiAl' 
particular conditions of the hour (just as the works accomplished by an Individual 
statesman, artist or savant are ufiually only a residue of the numerous projects conceived 
hy Ins brain). This process in which so much abortive production occurs is analogous to 
elimination by natural selection. 
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evolution by general principles encouraged sociologists to hope that 
social evolution could be explained on general principles also. The 
idea of Condorcet, Buckle, and others, that history could be assimi- 
lated to the natural sciences was powerfully reinforced, and the 
notion that the actual historical process, and every social movement 
involved in it, can be accounted for by sociological generalisations, 
so-called “ laws,” is still entertained by many, in one form or another. 
Dissentients from this view do not deny that the generalisations at 
which the sociologist arrives by the Comparative method, by the 
analysis of social factors, and by psychological deduction may be an 
aid to fhe historian ; but they deny that such uniformities are laws 
or contain an exjdanation of the phenomena. They can point to the 
element of chance coincidence. This element must have played a 
part in the events of organic evolution, but it has probably in a larger 
measure helped to determine events in social evolution. The collision 
of two unconnected sequences may be fraught with great results. 
The sudden death of a leader or a maprriage without issue, to take 
simple cases, has again and again led to permanent political* con- 
sequences. More emphasis is laid on the decisive actions of individuals, 
which cannot be reduced under generalisations and which deflect the 
course of events. If the significance of the, individual will had been 
exaggerated to the neglect* of the collective activity of the social 
aggregate before Condorcet, l\is doctrine tended to elimiiii^te as 
unimportant the roles of prominent men, and by means of this elimi- 
nation it was possible to found sociology, l/ut it may be urged that 
it is patent on the face of history that its course has constantly been 
shaped and modified by the wills of individuals \ which are by no 
means always the expression of the collective wifi ; and that the 
appearance of such personalities at the given moments is not a 
necessjiry outcome of the conditions and*cannot be deduced. Nor is 
there any proof that, if such and such an individual had not been 
born, some one else would have arisen to do what he did. In some 
cases there is no reason to think that what happened need ever have 
come to pass. In other cases, it seems evident that the actual change 
was inevitable, but in default of the man who initiated and guided it, 
it might have been postponed, and, j)08tponed or not, might have 
borne a different cachet. I may illustrate by an instance which has 
just come under my notice. Modern painting was founded by Giotto, 
and the Italian exi>editioii of Charles VIII, near the close of the six- 
teenth century, introduced into France the fashion of imitating Italian 

^ We can ignore here the metaphysical question of freewill and determinism. For the 
character of the individual’s brain depends m any case on ante-natal accidents and coin- 
cidences, and so it may be said that the role of individuals ultimately depen^Ls on chance, — 
the accidental coincidence of independent sequences. 
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painters. But for Giotto and Charles VIII, French painting might 
have been very different. It may be said that ‘‘ if Giotto had not 
appeared, some other great initiator would have played a role 
analogous to his, and that without Charles VIII there would have 
been the commerce with Italy, which in the long run would have 
sufficed to place France in relation with Italian artists. But the 
equivalent of Giotto might have been deferred for a century and 
probably would have been different ; and commercial relations would 
have required ages to prodifce the rayonnement imitatif of Italian 
art in France, which the expedition of the royal adventurer provoked 
in a few j^ears^” Instftnces fumisiied by political history are; simply 
endless. Can we conjecture how events would liave moved if the son 
of Philip of Macedon had been an incompetent^ The aggressive 
action of Prussia which astonished Europe in 1740 determined the 
subsequent history of Germany ; but that action was anything but 
inevitable ; it depended entirely on the personality of Frederick the 
Great. 

tibnce it may bj argued that the action df individual wills is a 
determining and disturbing factor, too significant and effective to 
allow history to be grasped by sociologiail formulae. The types and 
general forms of development which the sociologist attempts to 
disengage can vmly assist the historian ki understanding the actual 
course of events. It is in the special domains of economic history 
and Cnlturgeschichte wljich have come to the front in modern times 
that generalisation is most fruitful, but even in these it may be con- 
tended that it furnishes only partial explanations. 

17. The truth is that Darwinism itself ofl'ers the best illustration 
of the insufficiency of general laws to account for historical develop- 
ment. The part played by coincidence, and the part played by 
individuals — limited by, anti related to, general social conditions — 
render it impossible to deduce the course of the past history of man 
or to predict the future. But, it is just tlie same with organic 
development. Darwin (or any other zoologist) could not deduce the 
actual course of evolution from general principles. Given an 
organism and its environment, he could not^^how that it n^ust evolve 
into a more complex organism of a definite pre determined tyjKJ ; 
knowing what it has evolved into, he could attempt to discover and 
assign the determining causes. General principles do not account 
for a particular seciuence ; they embody necessary conditions ; but 
there is a chapter of accidents too. It is the same in the case of 
history. 


1 I have talien this example from G. Tarde’s La logique socmle^ (p 403), Paris, 11)04, 
where it is used for quite a different purpose. 
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18 . Among evolutional attempts to subsume the course of 
history under general syntheses, perhaps the most important is that 
of Lamprecht, whose “ kultiirhistorische Methode,’’ which he has 
deduced from and applied to German history, exhibits the (indirect) 
influence of the Cointist school. It is based upon psychology, which, 
in his view, holds among the sciences of mind (Geistesimssemchaften) 
, the same place (that of a Gr^indmssemchqft) which mechanics holds 
among the sciences of nature. History, by the same comparison, 
corresponds to biology, and, according Ho him, it can only become 
scientific if it is reduced to general concepts {Begriffe). Historical 
movements and events are of a j)sychical character, and Lamprecht 
conceives a given phase of civilisation as “a collective psychical 
condition {sedischfr GeHawfziistand)’' controlling the period, “a 
diai)ason wliicli penetrates all psychical phenomena and thereby all 
historical events of the tiiueh” He has worked out a series of such 
])hases, “ ages of cKanging psychical diapason,” in his Deutsche 
Geschichte, with the aim of showing that all the feelings and actions 
of each age can be exjfiained by tlie diapason ; and has attempted to 
prove that these diapasons are exhibited in other social developments, 
and arc consequently not singular but typical. He maintains further 
that these ages succeed each other in a definite order ; the principle 
being that the collective psychical developinent begins with the 
homogeneity of all the individual members of a society and, through 
heightened psychical activity, advances in the form of a continually in- 
creasing differentiation of the individuals (this i^j akin to the Spencerian 
formula). This process, evolving psychical freedom from psychical 
constraint, exhibits a series of psychical phenovaena which define 
successive j)eriods of civilisation. The process depends on two simple 
principles, that no idea can disappear without leaving behind it an 
effect or influence, and that all psyt'hical life, whether in a person or 
a society, means change, the acquisition of new mental contents. It 
fi)llows that the new have to come J,o terms with the old, and this 
leads to a synthesis which determines the (iharacter of a new age. 
Hence the ages of civilisation are defined as the “highest concepts 
for subsuiipng without exception all psychical phenomena of the 
development of human societies, that is, of all historical events^.” 
Lamprecht deduces the idea of a special historical science, which 
might be called “historical ethnology,” dealing with the ages of 
civilisation, and bearing tiie same relation to (descriptive or narrative) 
history as ethnology to ethnography. Such a science obviously 
corresponds to Comte s social dynamics, and the comparative method, 
on which Comte laid so much emphasis, is the principal instrument 
of Lami)recht. 

’ Die kultui hntoiinche ^Methode, Berlm, 1900, p 26 


2 Ibtd pp. 28, 29. 
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^19. I have dwelt on the fundamental ideas of Lamprecht, because 
they are not yet widely known in England, and because his system is 
the ablest product of the sociological school of historians. It carries 
the more weight as its author himself is a historical specialist, and 
his historical syntheses deserve the most careful consideration. Hut 
there is much in the process of development which on such 
assumptions is not explained, especially the initiative of individuals. 
Historical development does not proceed in a riglit line, without the 
choice of diverging. Again ^nd again, several roads ai-e open to it, 
of which it chooses oiie — why ? On Lampreclit’s method, we may be 
able to assign the condilions which limit the psychical activity of men 
at a paiticular stage of evolution, but within those limits the indi- 
vidual has so many options, such a wide room for moving, that the 
definition of those conditions, the “ psychical diapasons,” is only part 
of the explanation of the particular development. The heel of 
Achilles fin all historical speculations of this clttss has been the role 
of the individual. 

TJie increasing prominence of ^economic Jnstory has tended to 
eneburage the view*that history can be explained in terms of general 
concepts or tj^pes. Marx and his school based their theory of human 
development on the conditions of production, by which, according to 
them, all social movements and historical changes are entirely con- 
trolled. The leading pkrt which economic factors play in Lamjireclit’s 
system is significant, illustrating the fact ^fliat economic c’hangcs 
admit most readily thit? kind of treatment, because they have been 
less subject to directioh or interference by individual pioneers. 

Perhaps it may be thought That the conception of Hoclal envinm- 
unent (essentially jisychical), on wliich Lamiirecht’s “ psychical 
diapasons ” depend, is the most valuable and fertile conception that 
the historian owes to the suggestion of ^the science of biology — the 
conception of all particular historical actions and movements as 

(1) related to and conditioned by the s(^cial environment, and 

(2) gradually bringing about a** transformation of that environment. 
But no given transformation can be proved to be necessary (pre 
determined). And types of development ^ do not represent laws; 
their meaning and value lie in the help they may give to the 
historian, in investigating a certain period of civilisation, to enable 
him to discover the interrelations among the diverse features which 
it presents. They are, as some one has said, an instrument of 
heuretic method. 

20. The men engfiged in special historical researches — which 
have been pursued unremittingly for a century past, according to 
scientific methods of investigating evidence (initiated by Wolf, 
Niebuhr, Ranke) — have for the most part worked on the assumptions 
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of genetic history or at least followed in the footsteps of those who 
folly grasped the genetic point of view. But their aim has been to 
collect and sift evidence, and determine particular facts ; com- 
paratively few have given serious thought to the lines of research and 
the speculations which have been considered in this paper. They 
have been reasonably shy of compromising their work by applying 
theories which are still much debated and immature. But historio- 
graphy cannot permanently evade the questions raised by these 
theories. One may venture to say that no historical change or trans- 
formation will be fully understood until it is explained how social 
environment acted on the individual components of the society (both 
immediately and by heredity), and how the individuals reacfted upon 
their environment. The problem is i>sychical, but it is analogous to 
the main problem of the biologist. 
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THE GENESIS OF DOUBLE STARS 

By Sir Georgia Darwin, K.C.B., F.RS. 

*Plumian Professor of AstroiMmy avd Experimental Philosophy in the 
Uvimrsity of Cambridge. 

In 01‘dinary speech a system of any sort is said to be stable when 
it cannot be upset easily, but the meaning attached to the word is 
usually somewhat vague. It is hardly surprising that this should be 
the case, when it is only within the last thirty years, and principally 
through the investigations f)f M. PoincanS that the cpnception of 
staliiKty has, even f^r physicists, assumed a definiteness and clearness 
in which it was previously lacking. The laws which govern stability 
hold good ill regions of the greatest diversity ; they apply to the 
motion of planets round^the sun, to the internal arrangement of those 
minute corpifecle^ of which each chemic^il atom is constructed, and to 
the forms of celestial bodies. In the present essay I shall attempt to 
consider the laws of stability as relating to the last case, and shall 
discuss the succession . of shapes which may be assumed by celestial 
bodies in the course of their evolution. 1 believe further that homo- 
logous conceptions are applicable in the consideration of the trans- 
mutations of the various forms of animal and of vegetable life and in 
other regions of thought. Even if some of my readers should think that 
what I shall say on this head is fanciful, yet at lea: it the exposition will 
serve to illustrate the meaning to be attached to the laws of stability 
in the physical universe. 

I propose, therefore, to begin this essay by a sketch of the 
principles of stability as they are now formulated by physicists. 

I. 

If a slight impulse be imparted to a system in equilibrium one of 
two consequences must ensue ; either ijmall oscillations of the system 
will be started, or thd disturbance will increase without limit and the 
arrangement of the system will be completely changed. TIius a stick 
may be in equilibrium either when it hangs from a peg or when it is 
balanced on its point. If in the first case the stick is touched it will 
swing to and fro, but in the second case it will topple over. The first 
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position is a stable one, the second is unstable. But this case is too 
simple to illustrate all that is implied by stability, and we must 
consider cases of stable and of unstable motion. Imagine a satellite 
and its planet, and consider each of them to be of indefinitely small 
size, in fact particles ; then the satellite revolves round its planet in 
an elli[)8C. A small disturbance imparted to the satellite will only 
change the ellipse to a small amount, and so the motion is said to be 
stable. If, on the other hand, the disturbance were to make the 
satellite depart fi om its initial elliptic qrbit in ever widening circuits, 
the motion would be unstable. This case affords an example of stable 
motion, but I have adduced it principally with the object of illustrating 
anoth^* point not immediately connected with stability, but important 
to a pro])er comprehension of the theory of stability. 

The motion of a satellite about its planet is one of revolution or 
rotation. When the satellite moves in an ellipse of any given degree 
of eccentricity, thero is a certain amount of rotation in the system, 
technically called rotational momentum, and it is always the same at 
every part dt the orbit ^ 

Now if we consider all the {possible elliptio orbits of a satellite 
about its planet which have the same amount of rotational 
momentum,” we find that the major axis of the ellipse described will 
be dittcrent according to the amount of flatthning (or the eccentricity) 
of the ellipse described. Fig. 1 illustrates for a given planet and 
satellite all such orbits with coitstant rotational momentum, and with 
all the major axes in the same direction. Jt will be observed that 
there is a continuous transtormation from onvi orbit to the next, and 
that the whole forms a consecutive group, called by mathematicians 
“a family” of orbits. In this case the lotafior.al momentum is 
constant and the position ot any orbit in the famil^y is determined by 
the length of the major axis of the ellipse ; the classification is 
according to the major axis, but it might have been made according 
to anything else which would cause the orbit to bo exactly deter- 
minate. 

I shall come later t(> the classification of all possible forms of 
ideal liquid stars, which have the same amount of rotational momentum, 
and the clussification wifi then be made according to their densities/ 
but the idea of orderly arrangement in a “ family ” is just the same. 

We thus arrive at the conception of a definite type of motion, 
with a constant amount of rotational momentum, and a classification 
of all members of the family, formed by all pdssible motions of that 
type, according to the value of some measurable quantity (this will 

^ Moment of momentum oi rotational momentum is measured by the momentum of 
the satellite multiplied by the perpcndicuhu from the planet on to the direction of 
the path of the satellite at any instant. ' 
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hereafter be density) which determines the motion exactly. In the 
particular case of the elliptic motion used for illustration the motion 
was stable, but other cases of motion might be adduced in which the 
motion would be unstable, and it would be found that classification 
in a family and specification by some measurable quantity would be 
equally applicable. 

A complex mechanical system may be capable of motion in several 
distinct modes or t} pes, and the motions cori-esponding to each such 
type may be arranged as before in families. For the sake of simpli- 
city I will suppose that only two types are possible, so that there will 



• Fig. 1. 

A “family” of elliptic orbits with constant rotational momentum. 


only be two families ; and the rotational momentum is to be constant 
The two types of motion will have certain features in common which 
we denote in a sort of shorthand by the letter A. Similar!/ the two 
types may be described as A + a and A + 6, so that a and h denote 
the specific differences which discriminate the families from one 
another. Now following in imagination the family of the type A -f* a, 
let us begin with the case where the sfKJcific difference a is well 
marked. As we cast our eyes along the series forming the family, we 
find the difference a becoming less conspicuous. It gradually dwindles 
until it disappears ; beyond this point it either becomes reversed, or 
else the type Has ceased to be a possible one. In our shorthand we 
D. • . 36 
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have started with and have watched the characteristip a 

dwindling to zero. When it vanishes we have reached a type which 
may be specified as A ; beyond this point the type would be .4 — a or 
would be impossible. 

Following the A type in the same way, h is first well marked, 
it dwindles to zero, and finally may become negative. Hence in short- 
hand this second family may be described as 4 Ay... A—h. 

In each family there is one single member which is indistinguish- 
able from a member of the other family ; it is called by Poincar<5 a 
form of bifurcation. It is this conception of a form of bifurcation 
which forms the important consideration in problems dealing with the 
forms of liquid or gaseous bodies in rotation. 

But to return to the general question, — thus far the stability ot 
these families has not been considered, and it is the stability which 
renders this way of looking at the matter so valuable. It may be 
proved that if before the point of bifurcation the typc*4+« was 
stable, then 4 4* ft must have been unstable. Further as a and ft each 
diminish 4 + a becomes less pronouncedly stable, and 4 + ft less 
unstable. On reaching the point of bifurcation A-\-a has just ceased 
to be stable, or what amounts to the same thing is just becoming 
unstable, and the converse is true of the 4 + ft family. After passing 
the point of bifurcation 4 4- a has become definitely unstable and 
4 4 - ft has become stable. Hence the point of bifurcation is also a 
point of “exchange of stabilities between the two types 

In nature it is of course only the stabld types of motion which can 
persist for more than a short time. Thus the task of the physical 
evolutionist is to detennine the forms of Ijifurcation, at which he 
must, as it were, change carriages in the evolutionary journey so as 
always to follow the stable route. He must besides be able to 
indicate some natural process which shall correspond in effect to the 
ideal arrangement of tlie several types of motion in families with 
gradually changing specific differences. Although, as we shall see 
hereafter, it may frequently or even generally be impossible to specify 
with exactness the forms of bifurcation in the process of evolution, 
yet the conception is one of fundamental importance. 

The Meas involved in this sketch are no doubt somewhat recondite, 
but I hope to render them clearer to the non-mathematical reader by 

^ In order not to (joinphcate unnecessarily this explanation of a general principle I have 
not stated fully all the cases that may occur Thus firstly, after bifurcation A + a may 
be an impossible tj'pe and i'l 4- a will then stop at this point; or secondly, A + b may 
have been an impossible typo before bifurcation, and will only begin to be a real one 
after it, or thirdly, both A + a and A + b may be impossible aftci the point of bifurcation, 
in which case they coalesce and disappear. This last case shows that types arise and 
disappear m pairs, and that on appearance or before disappearance one must be stable 
and the other unstable 
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homologous considerations in other fields of thoughts and I shall pass 
on thence to illustrations which will teach us something of the 
evolution of stellar systems. 

States or governments are organised schemes of action amongst 
groups of men, and they belong to various types to which generic 
names, such as autocracy, aristocracy or democracy, are somewhat 
loosely applied. A definite type of government corresponds to one of 
our types of motion, and while retaining its tyj>e it undergoes a slow 
change as the civilisation and character of the people change, and as 
the relationship of tlie nation to other nations changes. In the 
language used before, thef government belongs to a family, aiid as 
time advances we p^oceed tlirough the successive memlxjrs of the 
family. A government possesses a certain degree of stability — hardly 
measurable in numbers however — to resist disintegrating influences 
such as ina.y arise from wars, famines, and internal dissensions. This 
stability gradually rises to a maximum and gradually declines. The 
degree of stability at any epocb will depend on the fitne^is of some 
leading feature of the government to suit the slowly alteriiig circum- 
stances, and that feature corresponds to the characteristic denoted by 
a in the physical problem. A time at length arrives when the 
stability vanishes, and tlie .slightest .shock will overturn the govern- 
ment. At this^otage we have reached Uie crisis of a point of 
bifurcation, and there will then be some circumstance, apparently 
quite insignificant and almost unnoticed, which is such as to prevent 
the occurrence of anarchy. This circumstance or condition is what 
wc typified as h. Insignificant although it may seem, it has started 
the government on a new career of stability by imparting to it a new 
type.. It grows in importance, the form of government becomes 
obviously difterent,»and its stability increases. Then in its turn this 
newly acquired stability decliiles, and we pass on tc a new crisis or 
revolution. There is thus a series of points of bifurcation ” in 
history at which the continuity of .political history is maintained by 
means of changes in the type of government. These ideas seem, to 
me at least, to give a true account of the history of states, and 1 
contend that it is no mere fanciful analogy but a true lu^piology, 
when in both realms of thought — the physical and the political — we 
perceive the existence of forms of bifurcation and of exchanges of 
stability. 


^ I considered this subject in my Preaidential address to the British Association in 
1905, Report of the IBth Meeting of the British Assoc {S Africa, 1905), London, 1906, p .3. 
Some reviewers treated my speculations as fanciful, but as I believe that this was due 
generally to misapprehension, and as I hold that homologous considerations as to stability 
and instability are Veally applicable to evolution of all sorts, I have thought it well to 
return to the subject in the present paper. » 


35—2 
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Further than this, I would ask whether the same train of ideas 
does not also apply to the evolution of animals? A species is well 
adapted to its environment when the individual can withstand the 
shocks of famine or the attacks and competition ot other animals ; 
it then possesses a high degree of stability. Most of the casual 
variations of individuals are indiflPerent, for they do not tell much 
either for or against success in life ; they are small oscillations which 
leave the type unchanged. As circumstances change, the stability of 
the species may gradually dwindle through the insufficiency of some 
definite quality, on which in earlier times no such insistent demands 
were made. The individual animals will* then tend to fail in the 
struggle for life, the numbers will dwindle and (Extinction may ensue. 
But it may be that some new variation, at first of insignificant 
importance, may just serve to turn the scale. A new type may be 
fonned in which the variation in question is preserved and augmented ; 
its stability may increase and in time a new species may be 
produced.. 

At the risk of (Condemnation as a wanderer beyond my province 
into the region of biological evolution, 1 would say that this view 
accords with what I understand to be the views of some naturalists, 
who recognise the existence of critical periods in biological history at 
which extinction occurs «t>r which form t]ie starting-point for the 
formation of new species. Qught we not then t6 expect that long 
periods will elapse (furing which a type of animal will remain almost 
constant, followed by other periods, enorinously long no doubt as 
measured in the life of man, of acufe struggle for existence when the 
type will change more rapidly This at least is the view suggested 
by the theory of stability in the physical universe \ 

And now 1 propose to apply these ideas of stability to the theory 
of stellar evolution, ancf finally to illustmte them by certain recent 
observations of a very remarkable character. 

Stars and planets are formed of materials which yield to the 
enormous forces called into play by gravity and rotation. This is 
obviously true if they are gaseous or fluid, and even solid matter 
becomes plastic underi sufficiently great stresses. Nothing approach- 
ing a complete study of the equilibrium of a heterogeneous star has 
yet been found possible, and we are driven to consider only bodies 
of simpler construction. 1 shall begin therefore by explaining what 
is known about the shapds which may be, assumed by a mass of 
incompressible liquid of uniform density under the influences of 
gravity and of rotation. Such a liquid mass may be regarded as 

^ I make no claim to extensive reading on this subject, but refer the reader for example 
to a paper bj Professor A A. W. Hubreoht on DeVries’s Theory of Mutations,” Popular 
Science MontJdi/, July 1^04, especially to p. 213. 
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an ideal star, which resembles a real star in the fact that it is formed 
of gravitating and rotating matter, and because its shape results from 
the forces to which it is subject. !t is unlike a star in that it possesses 
the attributes of incompressibility and of uniform density. The 
difference between the real and the ideal is doubtless great, yet the 
similarity is great enough to allow us to extend many of the cmi- 
clusions as to ideal liquid stars to the conditions which must hold 
good in reality. Thus with the object of obtaining some insight into 
actuality, it is justifiable to discuss an avowedly ideal problem at 
some length. 

The attraction of gravity alone tends to make a mass of liquid 
assume thc^hape of>a spheie, and the effects of rotation, summifrised 
under the name of centrifugal force, are such that the liquid seeks 
to spread itself outwards from the axis of rotation. It is a singular fact 
tliat it is unnecessary to take any account of the size of the mass 
of liquid under consideration, because the shape assumed is 
exactly the same whether the mass be small or lai’ge, and this 
renders the statement of results mu^;h easier than would otherwise 
be the case. ' 

A mass of liquid at rest will obviously assume the shape of a 
sphere, under the influence of gravitation, and it is a stable form, 
because any oscillation of the liquid which might be started would 
gradually die awa^y under the influence of friction, however small. 
If now we inqjart to the whole mass oil’ liquid a* small speed of rota- 
tion about some axis, which may be called the jK)lar axis, in such 
a way that there are no internal currents and so that it spins in the 
sfitne way as if it were solid, the ’shape will become slightly flattened 
like an orange. Although the earth and the other planets are not 
homogeneous they behave in the same way, and are flattened at the 
poles and protuberant at the equator. Tjiis shape may therefore 
conveniently be described as planetary. 

If the planetary body be slightly deformed tlije forces of restitution 
are slightly less than they were for the sphere ; the shape is stable 
but somewhat less so than the sphere. We have then a planetary 
spheroid, rotating slowly, slightly flattened at the poles, with a high 
degree of stability, and possessing a certain amount of ibtational 
momentum. Let us suppose this ideal liquid star to be somewhere 
in stellar space far Tremoved from all other bodies ; then it is subject 
to no external forces, and any change which ensues" must come from 
inside. Now the amount of rotational momentum existing in a 
system in motion can neither be created nor destroyed by any 
internal causes, and therefore, whatever happens, the amount of 
rotational momentum possessed by the star must remain absolutely 
constant 
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A real star radiates heat, and as it cools it shrinks. Let us 
suppose then that our ideal star also radiates and shrinks, but let 
the process proceed so slowly that any internal currents generated 
in the liquid by the cooling are annulled so quickly by fluid friction 
as to be insignificant; further let the liquid always remain at 
any instant incompressible and homogeneous. All that we are con- 
cerned with is that, as time passes, the liquid star shrinks, rotates 
in one piece as if it were solid, and remains incompressible and 
homogeneous. The condition is of cqurse artificial, but it represents 
the actual processes of nature as well as may be, consistently with the 
postulated incompressibility and homogeneity \ 

Tlic shrinkage of a constant mass of mattercinvolve^an increase 
of its density, and we have therefore to trace the changes which 
supervene as the star shrinks, and as the liquid of which it is com- 
posed increases in density. The slu-inkage will, in ordinary parlance, 
bring the weights < nearer to the axis of rotation. HenCe in order 
to keep u}» the rotational momentum, which as we have seen must 
remain constant, the mass must rotate quicker. The gi’eat^r speed 
of rotation augments the importance of centrifugal force compared 
with that of gravity, and as the flattening of the planetary spheroid 
was due to centrifugal force, that flattening is increased ; in other 
words the ellipticity of the planetary spheroid increases. 

As the shi'inkage and corresponding increase of density proceed, 
the planetary spheroid becomes more and more elliptic, and the 
succession of forms constitutes a family Uassified according to the 
density of the liquid. The specific mark of this family is the flatten- 
ing or ellipticity. 

Now consider the stability of the system. We have seen that 
the spheroid with a slow rotation, whicli forms .our starting-point, 
was slightly less stable ^han the sphe^je, and as we proceed through 
the family of ever flatter ellipsoids the stability continues to diminish. 
At length when it Ijas assumed the shape shown in Fig. 2, where 
the equatorial and polar axes are proportional to the numbers 1000 
and 503, the stability has just disapiMJared. According to the general 
principle explained a\)ove this is a form of bifurcation, and corre- 
sponds lo the form denoted A. The specific difierence a of this 
family must be i-egarded as the excess of the ellipticity of this figure 
above that of all the earlier ones, beginning with the slightly flattened 
planetary spheroid. Accordingly the specific difl’erence a of the family 
has gradually diminished from the beginning and vanishes at this 
stage. 

^ Mathematicians aie accustomed to regard the density as constant and the rotational 
momentum as increasing But the way of looking at the matter, whiqp I have adopted, 
IS easier of comprehension, and it comes to the same in the end. 
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^According to Poincare’s principle the vanishing of the stability 
serves us with notice that we have reached a figure of bifurcation, 
and it becomes necessary to inquire what is the nature of the specific 
difference of the new family of figures which must be coalescent with 
the old one at this stage. This diflerence is found to reside in the 
fact that the equator, which in the planetary family has hitherto 
been circular in section, tends to become elliptic. Hitherto the 
rotational momentum has been kept up to its constant value partly 
by greater speed of rotation and partly by a symmetrical bulging of 
the equator. But now while the speed of rotation still increases^, 
the equator tends to bulge outward 4 at two diametrically opposite 
points and ' to be flattened midway between these protuberAnces. 
The specific difference in the new family, denoted in the general 



Fig. 2 

Planetary spheroid just becoming unstable. 


sketch by is this ellipticity of the equator. If we had traced the 
planetary figures with circular equators beyond this stage A, we 
should have found them to have* become unstable, and the stability* 
has been shunted off along the A+h family of forms with elliptic 
equators. 

This new series of figures, generally named after tlie great 
mathematician Jacobi, is at first only just stable, but as the density 
increases the stability increases, reaches a maximum and then de- 
clines. As this goes on the equator, of these Jacobian figures 
becomes more and mote elliptic, so that the shape is considerably 
elongated in a direction at right angles to the axis of rotation. 

1 The mathematioian familiar with Jacobi’s ellipsoid will find that this is correct, 
although in the^usual mode of exposition, alluded to above in a footnote, the speed 
diminishes. 
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At length when the longest axis of the three has become aljout 
three times as long as the shortest^, the stability of this family of 
figures vanishes, and we have reached a new form of bifurcation 
and must look for a new type of figure along which the stable 
development will presumably extend. Two sections of this critical 
Jacobian figure, which is a figure of bifurcation, are shown by the 
dotted lines in Fig. 3 ; the upper figure is the equatorial section at 
right angles to the axis of rotation, the lower figure is a section 
through the axis. . 

Now Poincar^ has proved that the new type of figure is to be 
derived from the figure of bifurcation by causing one of the ends to 
be pfolonged into a snout and by bluntening the othef end. The 


B 




Fig 3 


The “ pear-shaped figure’’ and the Jacobian figure from which it is derived. • 

snout forms a sort of stalk, and between the stalk and the axis of 
rotation the surface is somewhat flattened. These are the character- 
istics of a pear, and the figure has. therefore been called the “ pear- 
shaped figure of equilibrium.” The firm line in Fig. 3 shows this new 
type of figure, whilst, as already explained, the dotted line shows the 
form of |)ifurcation from which it is derived. The specific mark of 
this new family is the protrusion of the stalk together with the other 
corresponding smaller difierences. If we denote^ this difference by c, 
while A + b denotes the Jacobian figure of bifurcation from which 
it is derived, the new family may be called A+h-\-c, and c is zero 
initially. According to my calculations this series of figures is stable®, 

^ The three axes of the ellipsoid are then proportional to 1000, 432, 343. 

* M. Liapounofif contends that for constant density the new series of figures, which 
M. Poincar^ discovered, has less rotational momentum than that of the, figure of bifurca- 
tion. If he 18 correct, the figure of bifurcation is a limit of stable figures, and none can 
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but I do not know at what stage of its development it becomes 
unstable. 

Professor Jeans has solved a problem which is of interest 
as throwing light on the future development of the pear-shaped 
figure, although it is of a still more ideal character than the one 
which has been discussed. He imagines an mjinitehj long circular 
cylinder of liquid to be in rotation about its central axis. The 
existence is virtually postulated of a demon who is always occupied 
in keeping the axis of the cylinder straight, so that Jeans has only 
to concern himself with the stability of the form of the. section of 
the cylinder, which as I have said is a circle with the axis of rotation 
at the centre. He then su])poses the liquid forming the cylinder to 
shrink in diameter, just as we have done, and finds that the speed of 
rotation must increase so as to keep up the constancy of the rotational 
momentum. The circularity of section is at first stable, but as the 
shrinkage proceeds the stability diminishes and at length vanishes. 
This stage in the process is a form of bifurcation, and the stability 
passes over to a new series consisting of cylinders which are 
elliptic in section. • The circular cylinders are exactly analogous with 
our planetary spheroids, and the elliptic ’ones with the Jacobian 
ellipsoids. , • 



With further shrinkage t^e elliptic cyKiuIers become unstable, 
a new form of bifurcation is reached, and the stability passes over 
to a series of cylinders whose section is pear-shaped. Thus far the 
analogy is complete between our problem and Jeans’s, ^and in con- 
sequence of the gi’eater simplicity of the conditions, he is able to 
carry his investigation further. He finds that the stalk end of the 
pear-like section continues to protrude more ^and more, and the 
flattening between it and the axis of Votation becomes a constriction. 
Finally the neck breaks and a satellite cylinder is bora. Jeans’s 
figure for an advanced stage of development is shown in Fig. 4, but 

exist with stability for greater lotational momentum. My own work seems, to indicate 
that the opposite is true, and, notwithstanding M. Liapounoff's deservedly great authonty, 
I venture to state the conclusions in accordance with my own work. 
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his calculations do not enable him actually to draw the state of affair^ 
after the rupture of the neck. 

There are certain difficulties in admitting the exact parallelism 
between this problem and ours, and thus the final development of 
our pear-shaped figure and the end of its stabili^ in a form of 
bifurcation remain hidden from our view, but the successive changes 
as far as they have been definitely traced are very suggestive in the 
study of stellar evolution. 

Attempts have been made to attack ,thi8 problem from the other 
end. If we begin with a liquid satellite revolving about a liquid 
planet and proceed backwards in time, we miwt make the two masses 
expand *80 that their density will be diminished.* Varioife figures 
have been drawn exhibiting the shapes of two masses until their 
surfaces approach close to one another and even until they just 
coalesce, but the discussion of their stability is not easy. At present 
it would seem to be impossible to reach coalescence by any Series of 
stable transformations, and if this is so Pix)fes8or Jeans’s investigation 
has ceased to be truly ^analogous ,to our problem at some undeter- 
mined stage. However this may be this line of tesearch throws an 
instructive light on what we may expect to find in the evolution of 
real stellar systems. 

In the second part of this paper I shall point out* the bearing 
which this investigation of the evolution of an ideal ihjuid star 'may 
have on the genesis of (buble stars. 

II. , 

There are in the heavens many stars which shine with a variable 
brilliancy. Amongst these there is a class which exhibits special, 
peculiarities ; the members of this class ar^j generally known as Algol 
Variables, because the variability of the star Persei or Algol was the 
first ot such cases to atti;^ct the attention of astronoaiers, and because 
it is perhaps still the most remarkable of the whole class. But the 
circumstances which led to this discovery were so extraordinary that 
it seems worth while to ^pause a moment before entering on the 
subject. ‘ 

John Goodricke, a deaf-mute, was born in 1764 ; he was grandson 
and heir of Sir John Goodricke of Ribston Hall, Yorkshire. In 
November 1782, he noted tluvt the brilliancy of Algol waxed and 
waned \ and devoted himself to observing it on every fine night from 
the 28th December 1782 to the 12th May 1783. He coipmunicated 

^ It IS paid that Georg Palitzcli, a farmer of Prohlis near Dresden, had about 1758 
already noted the variability of Algol with the naked eye. Joum. Bnt. Astron. A$»oc. 
Vol XV. (1904—6), p. 203. 
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hie obeervatioue to the Royal Society, and euggested that the variation 
m brilliancy was due to periodic eclipses by a dark companion star, 
a theory now universally accepted as correct. The Royal Society 
recognised the importance of the discovery by awarding to Goodricke, 
then only 19 years of age, their highest honour, the Copley medah* 
His later observations of ^ Lyrae and of h Cephei were almost as 
remarkable as those of Algol, but unfortunately a career of such 
extraordinary promise was cut short by death, only a fortniglit after* 
his election to the Royal Society ^ 

It was not until i88u that Goodricke’s theory was verified, when 
it was proved by Vog^l tliat the sbir was moving in an orbit, and 
in .such tu manner that it was only possible to explain theorise and 
fall in the luminosity by the partial eclipSe of a bright star by a 
dark companion. 

The whole mass of the system of Algol is found to be half as 
great aigain as that of our sun, yet the two .bodies comifiete their 
orbit in the short period^ of 2*^ 2(f* 48"* 55®. The light remains 
constant during each period, except for 9^^()"‘ wheif it exhibits a 
cofisiderable fall in brightness^ ; the curve which represents the 
variation in the light is shown in Fig. 7 below. 

The spectroscope ha^ enabled astronomers to prove that many 
stars, although apparently singld, really consist of two stiirs circling 
around one aiaothcr^ they are known as spectroscopic binaries. 
Campbell of the Lick Observatory believes that about one star in six 
is a binary thus thefe must be many thousand such stars within 
the reach of our sf)eCtroscopes. 

• The orientation of the planbs of the orbits of binary stars appears to 
be quite arbitrary, and in general the star does not vary in brightness. 

.Amongst all su^h orbits there must Ih) some whose planes pass nearly 
through the sun, and in tl\esc cases the eclipse of one of tlie stars by 
the other becomes inevitable, and in each circuit there will occur two 
eclipses of unequal intensities. . 

It is easy to see that in thd majority of such cases the two com- 
ponents must move very close to one another. 

^ Diet of National Biography, article Goodneke (Joiiii) The article la by Mibb AgncH 
Clerke. It is strange that she did not then seem to be aware that he was a deaf-mute, 
but she notes the fact in her Problems of Astrophysics, p 337, London, 1903. 

2 Clerke, Prohlems^of Asti ophy sics, p 302 and ch. xvin 

“ If a source of light is approaching with a great veloci^ the waves of light are 
crowded together, and conyersely they are bpacefl out when the source is receding. Thus 
motion m the line of sight virtually produces an infiniteBimal change of colour The 
position of certain daik Lines in the spectrum affords an exceedingly accurate measurement 
of colour. THus displacements of these spectral lines enables us to measure the velocity 
of the source of light towards or away from the observer . 

* Astrophysical Joum, Vol. xiii p 89, 1901. See also A Koberts, Nature, Bept. 12, 
1901, p. 468. * 
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The coincidence between the spectroscopic and the photometric 
evidence permits us to feel complete confidence in the theory of 
eclipses. When then we find a star with a light-curve of perfect 
regularity and with the characteristics of that of Algol, we are justified 
*^in extending the theory of eclipses to it, although it may be too 
faint to permit of adequate spectroscopic examination. Tliis extension 
of the theory secures a considerable multiplication of the examples 
^available for observation, and some 30 have already been discovered. 

Dr Alexander Roberts, of Lovedale in Cape Colony, truly remarks 
that the study of Algol variables “ brings us to the very threshold of 
the question of stellar evolution It is on this account that I 
propose’lo explain in some detail the conclusion to which he and some 
other observei’s liavc been led. 

Although these variable stars are mere points of light, it has 
been proved by means of the spectroscope that the law of gravitation 
holds good in the remotest regions of stellar space, and further it 
seems now to have become possible even to examine the shapes of 
stars by indiVect methods, and thus to begin the study of their 
evolution. The chain of reasoning which 1 sliEdl explain must of 
necessity be open to criticism, yet the explanation of the facts by 
the theory is so perfect that it is not easy to resist tlie conviction that 
we are travelling along the path of truth. 

The brightness of a star is specified by what is called its “ magni- 
tude.’’ The average brightness of all the stars which can just be seen 
with the naked eye defines the sixth magnitude. A star which only gives 
two-fifths as much light is said to be of the seventh magnitude ; while 
one which gives 2^ times as much light is of the fifth magnitude, and' 
successive multiplications or divisions by 2| define th6 lower or higher 
magnitudes. Negative magnitudes have clearly to be contemplated ; 
thus Sirius is of magnitude ~ 1 ’ b ^^lid the sun is of magnitude — 26. 

The definition of magnitude is also extended to fractions ; for 
ejf ample, the lights given by two candles which are placed at 100 ft. 
and 100 ft. 6 in. from the observer" differ in brightness by one- 
hundredth of a magnitude. 

A great deal of thoug|it has been devoted to the measurement of 
the brightnbss of stars, but I will only describe one of the methods used, 
that of the great astronomer Argelander. In tlie neighbourhood of the 
star under observation some half dozen standard stars are selected of 
known invariable nfagnitudes, come being brighter and some fainter 
than the star to be measured ; so that these stars afford a visible scale 
of brightness. Suppose we number them in order of increasing bright- 
ness from 1 to 6 ; then the observer estimates that on a given night 
his star Tails between stars 2 and 3, on the next night, say between 

^ Ptoc. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, xxiv. Pt. ir. (1902), p. 73 
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^ and 4, and then again perhaps it may return to between 2 and 3, 
and so forth. With practice he learns to evaluate the brightness down 
to small fractions of a magnitude, even a hundredth part of a 
magnitude is not quite negligible. 

For examplq, in observing the star RR Centauri five stars were in * 
general used for comparison by Dr Roberts, and in course of three 
months he secured thereby 300 complete observations. When the, 
period of the cycle had been ascertained exactly, these 30(» values 
were reduced to mean vakies which appertained to certain ineai^ 
places in the cycle, and a mean light-curve was obtained in this way. 
Examples of light curwes will be lound in Figs. 5 and 7 below. 
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Fig 5 

Light curve of UK Centauri. 



I shall now follow out the results 'of the* obscjrvation of RR 
Centauri not only because it affords the easiest way of explaining 
these investigations, but also, because it it? one of the stars whtch 
furnishes the most striking results in connection with the object 
of this essay \ This star has a mean magnitude of about 7i, and it is 
therefore invisible to the naked eye. Itli period of > 5 ^riability is 
14 h 32 m the last refinement of precision being of course only 

attained in the fijial stages of reduction. Twenty-nine mean values of 
the magnitude were determined, and they were i^parly equally spaced 
over the whole cycle*of changes. The*black dots in Fig. 5 exliibit the 
mean values determined by Dr Roberts. The last three dots on the 
extreme right are merely the same as the first three on the extreme 
left, and are repeated to show how the next cycle would be^n. The 

1 See Monthly Notice$ R A.S. Vol 63, 1903, p. 527 
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smooth dotted curve will be explained hereafter, but, by reference 
to the scale of magnitudes on the margins of the figure, it may 
be used to note that the dots might be brought into a perfectly 
smooth curve by shifting some few of the dots by about a hundredth 
* 'of a magnitude. 

This light-curvc presents those characteristics which are due 
^ to successive eclipses, but the exact form of the curve must depend 
on the nature of the two mutually eclipsing stars. If we are to inter- 
pret the curve with all possible completeness, it is necessary to make 
certain assumptions as to the stars. It is assumed then that the 
stars are, equally bright all over their disks, and secondly that they 
are not surrounded by an extensive absorptive atmosphere, ^lis last 
appears to me to be the most dangerous assumption involved in the 
whole theory. 

Making these assumptions, however, it is found that if each of the 
eclipsing stars were spherical it would not be possible to generate 



Fig r> 

The shape of the etai RR Centauu 

such a curve with the closest accuracy. Tlie two stars are certainly 
close together, and it is obvious that in such a case the tidal forces 
exercised by each on the other must be sucli as to c^longate the figure 
of f;ach towards the othe**. Accordingly it is reasonable to adopt the 
hypothesis that the system consists of a pair of elongated ellipsoids, 
with their longest axes pointed towards one another. No supposition 
is adopted a priori as to the ratio of the two masses, or as to their 
relative size or brightness, and the orbit may have any degi'ee of 
eccentricity. These last are all to be determined from the nature 
of the light-curve. 

In the case of‘RR CentaUri, however, Dr Roberts finds the 
conditions are best stitistied by supposing the orbit to be circular, 
and the sizes and masses of the components to be equal, while their 
luminosities are to one another in the ratio of 4 to 3. As to their 
shapes he finds them to be so much elongated that they overlap, 
as exhibited in his figure now reproduced as Fig. 6. The dotted curve 
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shows a form of equilibrium of rotating liquid as computed by me 
some years before, and it was added for the sake of comparison. 

On turning back to Fig. 6 the reader will see in the smooth dotted 
curve the light variation which would be exhibited by such a binary 
system as this. ^ The curve is the result of computation and it is ’ 
impossible not to be struck by the closeness of the coincidence with 
the series of black dots which denote the observations. 

It is virtually certain that RR Oentauri is a case of an eclipsing 
binary system, and that the ^wo stais are close together. It is not of 
course proved that the figures of the stars arc ellipsoids, but gravita- 
tion must deform them, into a pair of elongated bodies, and, on the 
assumptions that tliey ai e not enveloped in an absorjitive atmosphere 
and that they are ellipsoidal, their shapes must be as shown in the 
figure. 

This light-curve gives an excellent illustration of what we have 
reason to believe to be a stage in the evolution Df stars, when a single 
star is proceeding to separate into a binary one. 

As the star is faint, there is as y^t no direct spectroscopic evidence 
of orbital motion. ’^Let us turn therefore to the case of another star, 
namely V Puppis, in which such evidence does already exist. I give 
an account of it, because it presents a peculiarly interesting confirma- 
tion of the correctness of the theory. 

In 1895 Pickering' announced in the Harvard Circular No. 14 
that the spectroscopic observations at Areipiipa proved V Puppis 
to be a double star with a period of Now when Robert^n 

discussed its light-curve he found that the period was 1'^ 1(P 54“ 27", 
^nd on account of this serious' discrcjMiucy he effected the reduction 
only on the simple assumjition that the two stars were spherical, and 
thus obtained a fairly good representation of the light-curve. It 
appeared that the orbit was circular and that the two spheres 
weve not quite in contact. Obviously if the stars had been assumed 
to be ellipsoids they would have been found to overlap, as was the 
case for RR Centauri\ The matter rested thus for some months 
until the spectroscopic evidence was re-examined by Miss Cannon 
on behalf of Professor Pickering, and wc find in the notes on 
p. 177 of Vol. xxviii. of the Annals of the Harvard Ohservaton/ 
the following : ‘‘A.O.C. 10534. Tliis star, which is the Algol variable, 
V Puppis, has been found to be a spectroscopic binary. Tlie 
period l'**454 (i.c. 10’‘ 54“) satisfies the ob.^ervations of the 

changes in light, and of the varying separation of the lines of the 
spectrum. The spectrum has been examined on 01 plates, on 23 
of which the lines are double.” Thus we have valuable evidence 
in confirmation of the correctness of the conclusions drawn from the 

^ Astrophy steal Joum. Vol. xiii. (1901), p 177. 
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light-curve. In the circumstances, however, I have not thought it 
worth while to reproduce Dr Roberts’s provisional figure. 

I now tura to the conclusions drawn a few years previously by 
another observer, where we shall find the component stars not quite 
in contact. This is the star /S Lyrae which was observed by Goodricke, 



Argelander, Belopolsky, Schur, Markwick and by many others. The 
spectroscopic method has been successfully applied in this case, and 
the component stars are proved to move in an orbit about one another. 
In 1897, Mr G. W. Myers applied the theory of eclipses to the light- 
curve, on the hypothesis that the stars are elongated eljipsoids, and 
he obtained the interesting results exhibited in Fig. 7^ 


^ Astrophysical Joum. Vol, vii (1898), p. 1. 
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The period of ^ Lyrae ie relatively long, being 12'‘21^47“’, the 
orbit is sensibly eccentric, and the two spheroids are not so much 
elongated as was the case with RR Oentauri. The mass of the system 
is enormous, one of the two stars being 10 times and the Other 
21 times as heav^ as our sun. 

Further illustrations of this subject might he given, but enough 
has been said to explain the nature of the conclusions wliich have 
Oeen drawn from this class of observation. 

In my account of these repiarkable systems the consideration of 
one very important conclusion has been purposely deferred. Since 
thd light-curve is explicable by eclipses, it follows that the sizes of 
the two stars are* determinable relatively to the distance between 
them. The period of their orbital motion is ‘known, being identical 
with the complete period of the variability of their light, and an easy 
application of Kepler’s law of periodic times enables us to compute 
the sum df the masses of the two stars divided by the cube of the 
distance between their centres. Now the sizes of the bodies being 
known, the mpan density of the whole system may be calbulated. In 
every case that density has been found to be much less than the sun’s, 
and indeed the average of a number of medn densities which have 
been determined only aiwiunts to one-eighth of that of the sun. 
In some* casein J}he density is exti^einely »8mall, and in no case is it 
quite great as half Ihe solar density.* 

It would be absurd to suppose that these stars can be uniform in 
density throughout, and from all that is known of celestial bodies it 
is probable that they afe gaseous in their external parts with great 
*c<fnden8ation towards their cenfres. This conclusion is confirmed by 
arguments drawn from the theory of rotating masses of liquid \ 

• Although, as already explained, a good deal is known al)out the 
shapes and the stability of figures consistyig of homogeneous incom- 
pressible liquid in rotation, yet comparatively little hiis hitherto been 
discovered about the equilibrium of rotating gaseous stars. The figure^ 
calculated for homogeneous liquid can obviously only be taken to 
afford a general indication of the kind of figure which we might 
expect to find in the stellar universe. Tlyis the dotted curve in 
Fig. 5, which exhibits one of the figures which I calciflated, has 
some interest when placed alongside the figures of the stars in 
RR Centauri, as colnputed from the observations, but it must not l)e 
accepted as the calculated form of siich a system. I have more- 
over proved more recently that such a figure of homogeneous liquid 
is unstable. .Notwithstanding this instability it does not necessarily 


* See J. H. J^ans, “On the density of Algol variables,” Astrophysical Journ. Vol. xxii. 
(1905), p. 97. 
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follow that the analogous figure for compressible fluid is also un- 
stable, as will be pointed out more fully hereafter. 

Professor Jeans has discussed in a paper of great ability the 
difficult problems ofiered by the conditions of equilibrium and of 
stability of a spherical nebula^. In a later paj^er®, in contrasting 
the conditions which must govern the fission of a star into two parts 
when the star is gaseous and compressible with the corresponding 
conditions in the case of incompressible liquid, he points out that for 
a gaseous star “the agency which eftects the separation will no 
longer be rotation alone ; gravitation also will tend towards separa- 
tion. . . .From numerical results obtained in the various papers of my 
own,. ‘T have been led to the conclusion thpt a gravitational 
instability of the kind described must be regarded as the primary 
agent at work in the actual evolution of the universe, Laplace’s 
rotation jJaying only the secondary part of separating the primary 
and satellite after th« birth of the satellite.” 

It is desirable to add a word in e^tplanation of the expression 
“ gravitationtil instability” in this passage. It means that when 
the concentration of a gaseous nebula (without rotation) has pro- 
ceeded to a certain stiige, the arrangement in spherical layers of 
equal density becomes unstable, and a form of bifurcation has been 
reached. ^For further concentration concentric spherical layers 
become unstable, and the new stable form involves a eoncentration 
about two centres. The first sign of this change is that the spherical 
layers cease to be quite concentric and then the layers of equal 
density begin to assume a somewhat pear-shaped form analogous 
to that which we found to occur under rotation for an incompressiblo 
liquid. Accordingly it appears that while a sphere of liquid is stable 
a sphere of gas may become unstable. Fhus the conditions of stability 
arc difierent in these two simple cases, and it is likely that while 
certain forms of rotating liquid are unstable ihe analogous forms for 
gas may be stable. This furnishes a reason why it is worth while to 
consider the unstable forms of rotating liquid. 

There can I think be little doubt but that Jeans is right in 
looking to gravitational ^instability as the primary cause of fission, 
but when Ve consider that a binary system, with a mass larger than 
the sun’s, is found to rotate in a few hours, there seems reason to look 
to rotation as a contributory cause scarcely less iaiportant than the 
primary one. . 

With the present extent of our knowledge it is only possible to 
reconstruct the processes of the evolution of stars by means of 

* Ph\X. Tram. R S. Vol cxcix. A (1902), p 1. See also A. Koberts, S. African Assoc. 
Adv. Sci Vol. I. (1903), p. 6. 

* Astrophysteal Joum Vol xxn. (1905), p. 97 
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inferences drawn from several sources. We have first to’ rely on the 
general principles of stability, according to which we are to look for 
a series of families of forms, each terminating in an unstable form, 
which itself becomes the starting-point of the next family of stable 
forms. Secondly we have as a guide the analogy of the successive 
changes in the evolution of ideal liquid stars ; and thirdly we 
jalready possess some slender knowledge as to the equilibrium of 
gaseous stars. 

From these data it is jK)8s^ble to build uj) in outline the probable 
history of binary stars. Originally the star must have been single, 
it ftiust have been widely* difliised, and must have been endowed with 
a slaw rotation. Ici this condition the strata of equal density must 
have been of the planetary form. As It cooled and contracted the 
symmetry round the axis of rotation must have become unstable, 
through the effects of gravitation, assisted perhaps by the increasing 
speed of dotation \ The strata of equal density must then become 
somewhat pear-shaped, and qfterwards like an hour-glass, with the 
constiiction more pronounced in the internal than in the external 
strata. The coustriciions of the successive strata then begin to ru])ture 
from the inside progressively outwards, and*when at length all are 
ruptured we have the ^tuvin stars portrayed by Roberts and by 
others. . , ^ * . 

As* we have 8«en, the study of the forms of equilibrium of rotating 
liquid is almost complete, and Jeans has made a good beginning in the 
investigation of the equilibrium of gaseous stars, but much more 
remains to be discoverd'd. The field for the mathematician is a wide 
‘ oae, and in proportion as the Very arduous exploration of that field 
is attained so will our knowledge of the processes of cosmical 
evolution increase. 

From the point of viewpf observation, improved methods in the 
use .of the spectroscope and increase of accuracy in photometry will 
certainly lead to a great increase in our knojvledge within the next 
few years. Probably the observational advance will be more rapid 
than that of theory, for we know how extraordinary has l>een the 
success attained within the last few years^ and the theory is one 
of extreme difficulty ; but the two ought to proceed together hand 
in hand. Human life is too short to permit us to watch the leisurely 
procedure of cosmical evolution, but the celestial museum contains 
so many exhibits that it may become jwssible, by the aid of theory, 
to piece together bit Hy bit the processes through which stars i)as8 in 
the course of their evolution. 

* I learn from Professor Jeans that he now (December 1908) believes thq^t be can 
prove that 8om% small amount of rotation is necessary to induce instability in the sym- 
metrical arrangement. 
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In the sketch which I have endeavoured to give of this fascinating 
subject, I have led my reader to the very confines of our present 
knowledge. It is not much more than a quarter of a century since 
this class of observation has claimed the close attention of astrono- 
mers ; something considerable has been discovered already and there 
seems scarcely a discernible limit to what will be known in this field 
a century from now. Some of the results which I have set forth may^ 
then he shown to be false, but it seems profoundly improbable that 
we are being led astray by a Will-of-the-Wisp. 
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THE EVOLlhTON OF MATTER 


By’w. C. I). Whetham, M.A., F.RS. 

T rimtkj College, Cambridge. 

The Idea of evolution in the organic worlds made intelligible by 
the work of Charles Darwin, has little in common with the recent 
conception of change in certain types of matter. The discovery that 
a process of disintegration may take place in some at least of the 
chemical atoms, previously believed to be indestructible and unalter- 
able, has modified our view of the physical universe, even as Darwin's 
scheme tof th^ niode of evolution bhaugod the trend of thought con- 
cerniflg the organic world. Both conce[)tion8 have in common the 
idea of change throughout extended realms wf space and time, and, 
therefore, it is perhaps rtot unfitting that some account of the most 
recent physical discoveries should be included in the present 
\t)lume. 

The earliest conception of the evolution of matter is found in the 
speculation of the Greeks. Leucippus and Democritus imagined 
unchanging eternal atoms, Heracleitus hold that all things were in a 
continual state of flux — Tldvra pei. 

But no one in the Ancient World— no oiift till quite modern tim^s 
— could appreciate the strengtli of the position which the theory of 
the evolution of matter must carry before it wins the day. Vague 
speculation, even by the acute minds of plplosophers, is of little use 
in physical science before experimental facts are available* The true 
problems at issue cannot even l)e formulated, much less solved, till 
the humble task bf the observer and experimenter has given us a 
knowledge of the phenomena to be exfdained. 

,,It was only through the atomic theoi*y, at first apparently dia- 
metrically opposed to it, that the conception of evolution in the physical 
world was to gain an established place. For a century the atomic 
theory, when put into a modern form by Dalton, led farther and farther 
away from the idea of change in matter. The chemical elements 
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seemed quite unalterable, and the atoms, of which each element, in 
modem view is composed, bore to Clerk Maxwell, writing about 
1870, “ the stamp of manufactured articles ” exactly similar in kind, 
unchanging, eternal. 

Nevertheless throughout these years, on the whole so unfavourable 
to its existence, there persisted the idea of a common origin of the 
distinct kinds of matter known to chemists. Indeed, this idea of unity^ 
in substance in nature seems to accord with some innate desire or 
intimate structure of the human mind- As Mr Arthur Balfour well 
puts it, “ There is no a priori reason that I know of for expecting 
that the material world should be a modification of a single medium, 
rather' than a composite structure built out of sixty or se^ enty 
elementary substances, eternal and eternally different. Why then 
should we feel content with the first hypothesis and not with the 
second ? Yet so it is. Men of science have always been restive under 
the multiplication of entities. They have eagerly watched for any sign 
that the different chemical elements own a common origin, and are all 
compounded out of some primordial substance. Nor, for my paH, do 1 
think that such instincts should be ignored. . .that they exist is certain ; 
that they modify the indifferent impartiality of pure empiricism can 
hardly be denied 

When Dalton’s atomic theory had been in existence some half 
century, it was noted that certain numerical relations held good 
between the atomic weights of elements chemically similar to one 
another. Thus the weight (88) of an atom of strontium compared 
with that of hydrogen as unity, is about the mean of those of 
calcium (40) and barium (187). Such relations, in this and other 
chemical gi’oups, were illustrated by Beguyer de Chancourtois in 
1862 by the construction of a spiral diagram in which the atomic 
weights are placed in order round a cylinder and elements chemically 
similar are found to fall on vertical lines. 

Newlands seems to have l>een the first to see the significance of 
such a diagram. lu his ‘‘law of octaves,” formulated in 1864, he 
advanced the hypothesi.^ that, if arranged in order of rising atomic 
weight, the elements fell into groups, so that each eighth element was 
chemically similar. Stated thus, the law was too definite ; no room 
was left for newly-discovered elements, and some dissimilar elements 
were perforce gr ouped together. 

But in 1869 Mendel^eff developed Newland’s hypothesis in a form 
that attracted at once general attention. Placing the elements in 

^ Report of the lAth Meeting of the Bntt^h Ak&ociation (Presidential Add^-ess, Cambridge 
1904), p. 9, London, 1903. 
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order of rising atomic weight, but leaving a gap where necessary to 
bring similar elements into vertical columns, he obtained a periodic 
table with natural vacancies to be filled as new elements were dis- 
covered, and with a certain amount of flexibility at the ends of the 
horizontal lines.^ From the ix^sition of the vacancies, the general 
chemical and physical properties of ujfidiscovcred elements could be 
predicted, and the success of such predictions gave a striking proof 
of the usefulness of Mendcl(5eff’s generalisation. 

When the chemical and physical properties of the elements were 
known to be periodic functions of their atomic weights, the idea of a 
common origin and common substcince became much more credible. 
DiflSerences in atomic weight and diflerenccs in properties alilw) might 
reasonably be explained by the differenceft in the amount of the 
primordial substance present in the various atoms; an atom of 
oxygen being supposed to be composed of sixteen times as much stuff 
as the attim of hydrogen, but to be made of the biame ultimate material. 
Speculations about the mode of origin of the elements now began to 
appear, and ^ put on a certain air of reality.. Of thes« speculations 
perhaps the most ^detailed was that of Crookes, who imagined an 
initial chaos of a primordial medium he nan/ed protyle, and a process 
of periodic change in wliicH the chemical elemepts successively were 
precipitated., * 

Prom another side too, suggestiorls were put fortfard by Sir 
Norman Lockyer and others that the differevees in si>ectra observed 
in different classes of stars, and jiroduced by different conditions in 
the laboratory, were to be explained by changes in the structure of 
iihe vibrating atoms. 

The next stop in advance gave A theoretical basis for the idea of 
a common structure of matter, and \yp8 takui in an unexpected 
direction. Clerk Maxwell’s electromagnetic theoiy of light, accejited 
in England, was driven home to continental minds by the confirmatory 
experiments of Hertz, who in 1888 detected and measured the electro- 
magnetic waves that Maxwell had described twenty years earlier. 
But, if light be an electromagnetic phepomenon, the light waves 
radiated, by hot bodies must take their origin in the ’Vibrations of 
electric systems. Hence within the atoms must exist electric charges 
cajiable of vibration. On these lines Loren tz and Larrnor have 
developed an electronic theory of mutter, which is imagined in its 
essence to be a conglomerate of electric charges, with electro- 
magnetic inertia to explain mechanical inertial The movement of 
electric charges would be affected by a magnetic field, and hence the 


Lannor, Aether and Matter, Cambridge, 1900. 
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discovery by Zeeman that the spectral lines of sodium were doubly 
by a strong magnetic force gave confirmatory evidence to the theory 
of electrons. 

Then cauie J. J. Thomson’s great discovery of minute particles, 
much smaller than any chemical atom, forming a common constituent 
of many diflerent kinds of matter^ If an electric discharge be passed 
between metallic terminals through a glass vessel containing air at ^ 
very low pressure, it is found that rectilinear rays, known as cathode 
rays, proceed from the surface of the cathode or negative terminal. 
Wliere these rays strike solid objects, they give rise to the Rdntgen 
rays now so well known ; but it is with the -cathode rays themselves 
that we are concerned. When they strike a!i insulated conductor, 
they impart to it a negative charge, and Thomson found that they 
were deflected from their path both by magnetic and electric forces 
in the direction in which negatively electrified particles would be 
deflected. Cathode rays then were accepted as flights of negatively 
charged particles, moving with high velocities. The electric and 
magnetic deflections give two independent measurements which 
may be made on a cathode ray,* and both tht^ deflections involve 
theoretically three unkiiown quantities, the mass of the particles, 
their electric charge and their velocity. There is strong cumulative 
evidence tjiat all such [)article8 possess the same change, vdiich is 
identical with that associated with a univalent atom in electrolytic 
li(|uids. The number of unknown quantities was thus reduced to 
two — the mass and the velocity. The measurement of the magnetic 
and electric deflections gave two independent relations between the 
unknowns, which could therefore be determinejl. The velocities of 
the cathode ray jiarticles were found to ^ ary round a value about 
one-tenth that of light, but the mass was found always to be the same 
within the limits of error, wjiatever the ;e of the terminals, of the 
residual gas in the vessel, and of the conditions of the experiment. 
The mass of a cathode ray particle, or corpuscle, as Thomson, adopting 
Newton’s name, called it, is about the eight-hundredth part of the 
mass of a hydrogen atom. 

These cori)U8cle8, found in so many diflerent kinds of substance, 
are inevitaifly regarded as a common constituent of matter. They 
are associated each with a unit of negative electricity. Now elec- 
tricity in motion possesses electromagnetic eneigy, and produces 
effects like those of mechanical inertia. In other words, an electric 
charge possesses mass, and there is evidence to show that the effective 
imiss of a corpuscle increases as its velocity approaches tjiat of light 
in the way it would do if all its mass were electromagnetic. We 

^ Thomson, Conduction of Electricity through Qaset (2nd edit.l, Cambridge, 
1906. 
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are led therefore to regard the corpuscle from one aspect as a dis- 
embodied charge of electricity, and to identify it with the electron 
of Lorentz and Larmor. 

Thus, on this theory, matter and electricity are identified; and 
a great simplification of our conception of the physical structure 
of Nature is reached. Moreover, from our present j)oiut of 
view, a common basis for matter suggests or implies a common 
’origin, and a process of development possibly intelligible 'to our 
minds. The idea of the evolution of matter l)ecomes much more 
probable.^ 

* The question of the nature and physical meaning of a corpuscle or 
electron i^mains for consideration. On the hy])othe8i8 of a uaiversal 
luminiferous aether, Larmor has suggested* a centre of aethereal 
strain ^‘a place where the continuity of the medium has been broken 
and cemented together again (to use a crude but effective image) 
without accurately fitting the parts, so that there is a residual strain 
all round the placed” Thus he explains in quasi-mechanical terms 
the properties of an electron. But whether .we remaiti content for 
the* time with our identification of ^matter and electricity, or attempt 
to express both of them in terms of hyr)othetieal aether, we have made 
a great step in advance^ dn the view that matter is made u[) of 
chemical atopis fundamentally distinct iind eternally isolated 

* » 

• 

Such was the positjon when the phenomena of radio-activity 
threw a new light on thp problem, and, for the first time in the history 
qf science, gave definite experipiental evidence of the transmutation 
of matter from oye chemical element to another. 

• In 1896 H. Becquerel discovered that compounds of the metal 
uranium continually emitted rays capable of penetrating opaque 
screens and afiecting photo^’aphic plates.* Like t athode and Rontgen 
rays, the rays from uranium make the air through wliicli they jmiss 
a conductor of electricity, and this proj)crty gives the most convcnicfit 
method of detecting the rays and of measuring their intensity. An 
electroscope may be made of a strij) of gold-leaf attached to an 
insulated brass plate and confined in a* brass vessel ^witli glass 
windows.* When the gold-leaf is electrified, it is repelled from the 
similarly electrified brass plate, and the angle at which it stands 
out measures the electrification. Such a systenj, if well insulated, 
holds its charge for hours, the leakage of electricity through the air 
being very slow. But, if radio-active radiation reach the air within, 
the gold-leaf falls, and the rate of its fall, as watched through a 


^ Larmor, loc. cit. 
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microscope with a scale in the eye-piece, measures the intensity of 
the radiation. With some form of this simple instrument, or with 
the more complicated quadrant electrometer, most radio-active 
measurements have been made. 

It was soon discovered that the activity of uranium compounds 
was proportional to the amount of uranium present in them. Thus 
radio activity is an atomic property dependent on the amount of an^ 
element and independent of its state of chemical combination. 

In a search for radio-activity in different minerals, M. and Mme 
Curie found a greater effect" in pitch-blende than its contents of 
uranium warranted, and, led by the radio-active property alone, they 
succeeded, by a long series of chemical separation, in isolating com- 
pounds of a new and intensely radio-active substance which they 
named radium. 

Radium resembles barium in its chemical properties, and is pre- 
cipitated with barium in the ordinary course of chemical analysis. 
It is separated by a prolonged course of successive crystallisation, the 
chloride of mdium being less soluble than that of barium, and there- 
fore sooner scjiarated from an evaporating solut.on. When isolated, 
radium chloride has a composition, whicli, on the assumption that 
one atom of meta^ combines with twd of chlorine as in barium 
chloride, indicates that the relative weight of the atpm of, radium 
is about 227). As thus prepared, radium is a well-marked chemical 
clement, forming a scries of compounds analogous to those of 
barium and showing a characteristic line» spectrum. But, unlike 
most other chemical elements, it Is intciisely radio-active, and 
produces ed’ccts some two n\illion ■* times greater than those of ' 
uranium. 

In 1899 E. Rutherford, then of Montreal, discovered that the 
radiation from uranium, thorium and radfam was complex ^ Three 
types of rays were soon distinguished. The first, named by Rutherford 
a -rays, are ab8or])ed by thin metal foil or a few centimetres of air. 
When examined by measurements of the deflections caused by 
magnetic and electric fields, the a-rays are found to behave as would 
positively electrified particles of the magnitude of helium atoms 
possessing'ti double ionic charge and travelling with a velocity about 
one-tenth that of light. The second or /3 tjq)e of radiation is much 
more penetrating. It will pass through a considerable thickness of 
metallic foil, or many centimetres of air, and still affect photographic 
plates or discharge electroscopes. Magnetic and electric forces 
deflect /5-rays much more than a-rays, indicating that, although the 


Rutherfoid, Radio-actirity (2n(i edit.), Cambridge, 1905 
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speed is greater, approaching in some cases within, five p*er cent that 
of light, the mass is very much less. The ^-rays must be streams of 
particles, identical with those of cathode rays, possessing the minute 
mass of J. J. Thomson’s corpuscle, some eight-hundredth part of that 
of a hydrogen atom. A third or 7 type of radiation was also detected. 
More penetrating even than /8-rays, the 7-rays have never been 
^ deflected by any magnetic or electric force yet applied. Like 
Rdntgen rays, it is probable that 7-rays are wave-i)ul8es* in the • 
luminiferous aether, though the possibility of explaining them fis 
flights <^' non-electrified particles is before the minds of some 
physicists. 

Still {ffiother hind of radiation has been discovered more recently 
by J^homson, who has found that in high vacifU, rays t)ecome apparent 
which are absorbed at once by air at any ordinary j)re8Hure. 

The emission of all these different types of radiation involves a 
continufd drain of energy from the radio-activg body. When M. and 
Mme Curie had prepared as much as a gramme of radium chloride, 
the epergy of the radiation became apparent.as an evedution of heat. 
The radium salt itstlf, and the ca^ containing it, absorbed the major 
part of* the radiation, and were thus maintained at a temi)erature 
measureably higher thaw that of tlic Hurroui\dings. The rate of 
thermal evo}ution was such that it appeared that one gramme of 
pure*radium must emit about 100 gramihe-calorics of he^n an hour. 
This observation, natui*ally as it follows frwm the {)hcn()mena pre- 
viously discovered, fir8t*called attention to the (piestion of the source 
of the energy which *maintain8 indefinitely and without aj)parent 
diminution the wonderful stream of radiation proceeding from a 
radio-active subtonce. In the solution of this problem lies the 
point of the present essay. . 

In order to appreciate pie evidence which bears on the (piestion 
WQ must now describe two other series of phenoinena. 

It is a remarkable fact that the intensity of *the radiation from a 
radio-active body is indeperKfent of the external conditions of tehi- 
perature, pressure, etc. which modify so jirofoundly almost all other 
physical and chemical processes. Exposure to the extreme cold of 
liquid air, or to the great heat of a furnace, leaves the radio-activity 
of a substance unchanged, apparent exceptions to this statement 
having been traeed to secondary causes. 

Then, it is found that radio-activity is always •‘ompanied by some 
•cl]uswiical change ; a* new substance always appears as the parent 
substance emits these radiations. Thus by chemical reactions it is 
possible to separate from uranium and thorium minute ((uantities 
of radio-active materials to whicli the names of iiranium-X and 
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thorium-X have been given. These bodies behave differently fropa 
their parents uranium and thorium, and show all the signs of distinct 
chemical individuality. They are strongly radio-active, while, after the 
separation, the parents uranium and thorium are found to have lost 
some of their radio-activity. If the X-substances be kept, their radio- 
activity decays, while that of the uranium or thorium from which they 
were obtained gradually rises to the initial value it had before the, 
separaiion. At any moment, the sum of the radio-activity is constant, 
the activity lost by the product being equal to that gained by the 
parent substance. These phenomena are explained if we suppose 
that the X-product is slowly produced in the substance of the parent, 
and decays at a constant rate. Uranium, as usually seerf, contains 
a certain amount of uranium-X, and its radio-activity consists of two 
parts — that of the uranium itself, and that of the X product. When 
the latter is separated by means of its chemical reactions, its radio- 
activity is separated also, and the rates of decay and recovery may be 
examined. 

Radium avid thorium, but not uranium, give rise to radio-active 
gases which have been called emanations. Rutherford has shown 
that their radio-activity, like that of the X products, suffers decay, 
while the walls of the vessel in which the emanation is confined, 
become themselves radio-active. If washed with certain acids, how- 
ever, the walls lose their activity, which is transferred to the" acid, 
and can be deposited by evaporation from it on to a solid surface. 
Here again it is clear that the emanation gi^es rise to a radio-active 
substance which clings to the walls of the* vessel, and is soluble 
in certain liquids, but not in others/ ^ 

We shall return to this point, and trace farther the history of 
the radio-active matter. At present we wish to emphasise the fact 
that, as ill other cases, the radio-activity o^' the emanation is accom- 
panied by the appearance of a new kind of substance with distinct 
chemical properties. 

We arc now in a position to consider as a whole the evidence on 
the question of the source of radio-active energy. 

(1) Radio-activity is accompanied by the appearance of new 
chemical thibstances. The energy liberated is therefore probably 
due to the associated chemical change. (2) The activity of a series 
of comjKiunds is found to accomjwiy the preseneef of a radio-active 
element, the activity of each com{)oiind depends only on the contents 
of the element, and is independent of the nature of its combination. 
Thus radio-activity is a property of the element, and is not affected 
by its state of isolation or chemical combination. (3) The radio- 
activity of a simple transient product decays in a geometrical pro- 
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gression, the loss per second being proportional to tiie mass of 
substance still left at the moment, and independent of its state of 
concentration or dilution. This type of reaction is well known in 
chemistry to mark a mono-molecular change, where each molecule 
is dissociated or altered in structure independently. If two or more 
molecules were concerned simultaneously, the rate of reaction would 
depend on the nearness of the molecules to each other, that is, to 
*the concentration of the material. (4) The amount of energy liberated 
by the change of a given mass of material far transcends the amount 
set free l^y any known ordinary chemical action. The activity of 
radium 'decays so slowly that it would not sink to half its initial 
valup in less than.some two thousand years, and yet one gi’amme of 
radium emits about 1(K) calorics of heat during each hour of its 
existence. 

The energy of radio-activity is due to chemical change, but clearly 
to no chemical change hitherto familiar to sciepce. It is an atomic 
property, characteristic of a given element, and the atoms undergo 
the change individually, not* by means of ii)teraction» among each 
othhr. The concluftion is irresistflde that we are dealing with a 
fundamental change in the structure of the individual atoms, which, 
one by one, are dissociatiiig^into simpler parts. )Ve are watching the 
disintegration of the atoms ’’ of* the chemist, hitherto believed in- 
destructible and •eternal, and measuring the lilxjration ofsome of the 
long-suspected store of internal atolnic energy. We have stumbled 
on the transmutation d/eamed by the alchemist, and discovered the 
process of a veritable evolution of matter. 

. The transmutation theory of radio-activity was formulated by 
Rutherford^ and’Soddy in 1903. its light, all recent work on the 
subject has been guided ; it has stood the snj)i«‘me test of a hypo- 
thesis, and shown power to suggest new investigations and to co- 
ordinate and explain them, wh^n carried tmt/ We have summarised 
the evidence which led to the conception of the theory ; we have now 
to consider the progi-ess which has been made in tracing the successive 
disintegration of radio-active atoms. » ^ 

Soon ^fter the statement of the transmutation theory, a striking 
verification of one of its consequences appeared. The measurement 
of the magnetic and electric deflection of the a rays suggested to 
Rutherford the idea, that the stream of projectiles of wdiich they 
consisted was a flight of helium atoms. Ramsay and Soddy, confining 
a minute bubble of radium emanation in a fine glass tube, were able 
to watch the development of the helium spectrum as, day by day, the 

^ Rutherford, Radio-activity (2nd edit.), Cambridge, 1005, p 307. 
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emanation decayed. By isolating a very narrow pencil of a-rays, and 
watching through a microscope their impact on a fluorescent screen, 
Rutherford has lately counted the individual a-projectiles, and con- 
firmed his original conclusion that their mass corresponded to that of 
helium atoms and their charge to double that on a univalent atom^ 
Still more recently, he has collected the a-par tides* shot through an 
extremely thin wall of glass, and demonstrated by direct spectroscopic. 

* evidence the presence of helium I 

But the most thorough investigation of a radio-active pedigree is 
found in Rutherford’s classical researches on the successive disinte- 
gration products of radium. In order to .follow the evidence On 



which his results are founded, we must describe more fully the 
process of decay of the activity of a simple radio-active substance. 
The decay of activity of the body known as uranium-X is shown in 
the falling curve of Fig. 1. It will be seen that, in each successive 
22 days, tifie activity falls to half the value it possessed at the 
beginning. 

This change in a geometrical progression is characteristic of simple 
radio-active i)rocesSes, and can be expressed mathematically by a 
simple exponential formula. 

As we have said above, solid bodies exposed to the emanations of 

^ Proc. Roy. Soc. A, p. 141, 1908. 

* Phtl. Mag. Feb. 1909. 
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rs^nm or thorium become coated with a radio-actire deposit The 
rate of decay of this activity depends on the time of exposure to 
the emanation, and does not always show the usual simple type of 
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curve. Thus the activity of a rod exposed to radium emanation for 
1 minute decays in accordance with the curve of Fig. 2, which 
represents the activity as measured by the a-rays. If the electro- 
scope be screened from the a-rays, it is found that the activity of the 
rod in and 7”ray8 increases for some 35 minutes and then diminishes. 
(Fig. 3.) 

These complicated relations have been explained satisfactorily* 
and completely by Rutherford on the hypothesis of successive changes 
of the radio-active matter into one new body after another^. The 
experimental curve represents the resultant activity of all the matter 
present at a given moment, and the process of disentangling the 
compoLent eftects consists in finding a number of curves, vbich 
express the rise and fail of activity of each kind of matter as it is 
produced and decays, and, fitted together, give the curve of the 
experiments. 

Other methods of investigation also are open. They have enabled 
Rutherford to complete the life-history of radium and its products, 
and to clear up doub+fiil points left by the analysis of the curves. 
By the removal of the emanation, the activity of radium itself has 
been shown to consist solely of a-rays. This reuioval can be 
effected by passing air through the 8olutie;i,of a radium salt. The 
emanation^ comes away, and the 'activity of the deposit Avhich it 
leaves behind decays rapidly to a small fraction of its initial 
value. Again, some of the active deposits of the emanation are 
more volatile than others, and can, be separated from them by the 
agency of heat. 

From such evidence Rutherford has traced a long series of dis- 
integration products of radium, all but the first of which exist in 
much too minute quantities to be detected otherwise than by thei” 
radio-activities. Moreover, two of thes*' products are not them- 
selves appreciably radio-active, though they are bom from radio- 
active parents, and give rise to a series of radio-active descendants. 
Their presence is inferred from such evidence as the rise of and 7 
radio-activity in the solid newly deposited by the emanation ; this 
rise measuring the growth of the first radio-active offspring of one of 
the non-active bodies. Some of the radium products give out a-rays 
only, one and 7-ray8, while one yields all three types of radiation. 
Tlie pedigi-ee of the radium family may be expressed in the following 
table, the time nefted in the second column being the time re- 
quired for a given quantity to be half transformed into its n'^xt 
derivative. 


^ Butherford, Radio-actwrty {2nd edit.), Cambridge, 1905, p. 379. 
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Time of 
half decay 

Radio-activity 

Properties 

Kadium 

about 

a ra/B 

Element chemically analogous 


2^*00 years 


to barium. 

T 

Emanation 

1 

3 8 days 

a rays 

Chemically inert gas ; con- 
denses at -150“C j 

f 

Radium-A 

1 

3 mins 

/I rays 

Behaves as a solid deposited 
on surfaces , concentrated 
on a negative electrode. 

Radium 

21 mins. 

• 

no rays 

Soluble in strong acids , vola- 
tile at a white hoat^ more 
Volatile tlian A or C 

Radium-C 

1 

28 4nina. 

a, fiy y rays 

Soluble in strong acids, less 
volatile than B 

T » 

Radium- D 

about 

no rays 

Soluble in strong acids ; vola- 

1 

40 years 


tile below 1 000 C 

Ra3ium-E 

Radium-F * 

6 d^s 

/y, y -Miys 

Noil -volatile at 1000 C 

143 days 

a rays 

Volatile at 1000 C Deposited 
irom solution on a bismuth 


• * 

• ^ 

plate 

• • 

! 





Of these products, A, B, and C constitute tJiat part of tlie active 
deposit of the emanation which suffers rapid decay and nearly dis- 
Ziippears in a few hours. Badhiin-D, continually ])roducinjj; its short- 
lived descendant’s E and F, remains for years on surfaces once exposed 
4)0 the emanation, and makes delicate radio-active researches im 
possible in laboratories wj^ich have been contaminated by an escaixi 
of, radium emanation. 

A somewhat similar pedigree has f)een made out in the case of 
thorium. Here thorium-X is interposed between thorium and *its 
short-lived emanation, which decays to half its initial quantity in 
64 seconds. Two active deposits, thorium ^ and B, arise successively 
from the emanation. In uranium, we have the one obvious derivative 
uraniurn-X, and the question remains whether this one descent can 
be connected with any other individual or family. Uranium is long- 
lived, and emits only a-rays. Urarqum-X decays to lialf value in 
2Pv days, giving out and 7 -ray 8 . Since our evidence goes to show 
that radio-/ictivity is generally accompanied by the production of new 
elements, it is natural to search for the substance of uranium-X in 
other forms, and perhaps under other names, rather than to surrender 
immediately our belief in the conservation of matter. 


D 


37 
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With this idea -in mind we see at once the significance of the con- 
stitution of uranium minerals. Formed in the remote antiquity of 
past geological ages, these minerals must become store-houses of all 
the products of uranium except those which may have escaped as 
gases or possibly liquids. Even gases may be expected to some 
extent to be retained by occlusion. Among the contents of uranium 
minerals, then, we may look for the descendants of the parent?, 
' uraniufii. If the descendants are permanent or more long-lived than 
uranium, they will accumulate continually. If they are short-lived, 
they will accumulate at a steady rate till enough is forma 'L.for the 
quantity disintegi-ating to be equal to the(^ quantity developed. A 
state of mobile equilibriunj will then be reached, and the mnouHt of 
the product wiU remain constant. Tliis constant amount of substance 
will depend only on the amount of uranium whicl> is its source, and, 
for different minerals, if all the product is r etained, the quantity of 
the jrroduct will be pr()])ortional to the quantity of uranium. In a 
series of analyses of ur anium minerals, ther*cfore, we ought to be able 
to ])ick out \t& more short-lived descendants by seeking .for instances 
of such projrortionality. ’ > 

Now radium itself is a constituent of uranium minerals, and 
two series of experiments by It J. Strutt and K B. Boltwood have 
shown that the content of radium, as measured by the radio-'^ctivity 
of the emanation, is directly proportional to ^he content of 
ui’anium^ In Boltwood’s investigation, some twenty minerals, with 
amounts of uranium varying fi'orn that in a specimen of uraninite 
with 74*65 per cent., to that in a monazite with ()'3() per cent, gave a 
ratio of uranium to r adium, constant within about one part in ten. 

The conclusion is ir-resistible that r-adiurn is a descendant of 
uranium, though whether uranium is its parent or^ a more remota 
ancestor I’equir-es further investigation /itjy the i*adio-active genea- 
logist. On the hyiiothcsis of direct parentage, it is easy to calculate 
that the amount of radiipn irroduced in a month by a kilogramme of a 
uranium salt would be enough to be detected easily by the radio- 
activity of its emanation. The investigation has been attempted by 
several observers, and the results, especially those of a careful ex- 
periment (*«■ Boltwood, show that from purified uranium salts the 
growth of radium, if aiipreciable at all, is much less than would be 
found if the radium was the first product of changt* of the uranium. 
It is necessary, therefore, to Jook for one or more intennediate 
substances. 

While working in 1899 with the uranium residues used by M. and 
Mme Curie for the preparation of radium, Dcbierne discovered and 


^ Strutt, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, Feb 1905, Boltwood, Phil. Mag April, 1905 
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p^T-tially separated anotlier radio-active element which he called 
actinium. It gives rise to an intermediate i)roduct actiniiim-X, 
which yields an emanation with the short half-life of 3*9 seconds. 
The emanation deposits two successive disintegi-ation products ac- 
tinium-A and actinium-B. 

Evidence gracfually accumulated that the amounts of actinium in 
^•radio-active minerals were, roughly at any i ate, proportional to the 
amounts of uranium, 'lliis result pointed to a lineal conliectioii 
between them, and led Boltwood to undertake a direct attjick on the 
probleiji,,.-* Separating a (piantit^ of actinium Irom a kilogramme of 
ore, Boltwood observed a. growth of 3*3 x 1()~‘* gramme of radium in 
19^>*days,* agreeiii^ with that indicated by theory within th^ limits 
of experimental error Wo may tlierefore insert i)rovisionally 
actinium and its series of derivatives between uranium and radium 
in the radio-active pedigTce. 

TurnJng to the other end of the radium series we are led to ask 
what becomes of radium-F when in turn it diBintegi‘ates? What is 
the fijial non-active product ol the series of vhanges we have traced 
from uranium thi’ougli actinium ai/d radium 

One such '•product has been indicated above. The a-ray jiarticles 
appear to possess the ni^ss of helium atoms, and the grow th of helium 
has beon detected by its spectrirtn in ar tube of radium c^iuination 
Moreover, helium is found occluded in* most if not all radio-active 
minerals in amount which ajiproaches, l^^lt never cxca^eds, the 
quantity suggested by J’heory. We may safely regard such helium 
as formed by the accumulation of a-ray yiarticles given out by succos- 
sire radio-active changes. 

In considering the nature of the residue left after the exjiulsion 
of the five a-p?^rticles, and the conseijuent passage of radium to 
radium-F we are faced by .fhe fact that lead is a, :’cneral (constituent 
of uranium minerals. Five a-particles, each (»t atomic weight 4, 
taken from the atomic weight (about pf radium gives 20.5— ^-a 
number agi’eeing fairly well with the 207 of lead. Since lead is more 
permanent than uranium, it must steadily accumulate, no radio-active 
ecyuilibrium will be reached, and the amoupt of lead will dey)end on 
the Age of the mineral as well as on the (juantity of urani'hm j)resent 
in it. In primary minerals from the same locality, Boltwood has 
shown that the cohtents of lead are proportional to the amounts of 
uraiiium, while, accei)ting this theory, yie age of nlin jrals with a given 
content of uranium niay be calculated from the amount of lead they 
contain. The results vary from 400 to 2000 million years'^. 


' American Journal of Science, December, 190b 
* /American Journal of Science, October, 1905, and February, 1907. 
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We can now cfxhibit in tabular form the amazing pedigree of 
radio-active change shown by this one family of elements. An im- 
mediate descent is indicated by while one which may either be 
immediate or involve an intermediate step is shown by ... 
No place is found in this pedigree for thorium and its derivatives, 
lliey seem to form a separate and independent radio-active family. 
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Uranium-X 
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Actinium -A 
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no rays 
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a 
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? 
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As soon as the transmutation theory of radio-activity was accepted, 
it became natural to speculate about the intimate structure of the 
radio-active atoms, and the mode in which they broke up with the 
liberation of some of their store of internal energy. How could we 
imagine an atomic structure which would persist unchanged for long 
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periods of time, and yet eventually spontaneously explode, (is here an 
atom and there an atom reached a condition of instability? 

The atomic theory of corpuscles or electrons fortunately was ready 
to be applied to this new problem. Of the resulting speculations the 
most detailed apd suggestive is that of J. J. Thomson \ Thomson 
regards the atom as composed of a number of mutually repelling 
«' negative corpuscles or electrons held together by some central attrac- 
tive force which he represents by supposing them immersfcd in a * 
uniform sphere of positive electricity. Under the action of the two 
forces, electrons space themselves in symmetrical patterns, which 
depend on the number of electrons. Three place themselves at the 
corner of* an equilateral triangle, four at those of a square, and five 
form a pentagon. With sii, however* the Mngle ring becomes un- 
stable, one corpuscle moves to the middle and five lie round it. But 
if we imagine the system rapidly to rotate, the centrifugal force 
would enable the six corpuscles to remain in a single ring. Thus 
internal kinetic ene^y woulfi maintain a configuration which would 
beqome unstable as the energy drained away, Now m a system of 
electrons, electroms^etic radiatioli would result in a loss of energy, 
and at one point of instability we might Veil have a sudden spon- 
taneous redistribution , cf the constituents, taking place with an 
explosive vicdonce, and accompafiied bw the ejection of a corpuscle 
as a /S-ray, or of a large fragment of tfie atom as an a-hiy. 

The discovery of the new property of radio-activity in a small 
number of chemical elements led physicists to ask whether the 
property might pot he found in other elements, though in a much less 
striking form. Are ordinary materials slightly radio-active? Does 
the feeble electric conductivity alVhys obseried in the air contained 
within the walls of an eloctroscope depend on ionizing radiations 
fro'm the material of the walls themselves? Tlje question is very 
difficult, owing to the wide distribution of slight traces of radium. 
Contact with radium emanation results in a deposit of the fatal 
radium-D, which in 40 years is but half removed. Is the “ natural " 
leak of a brass electroscope due to an intriasic radio-activity of brass, 
or to traces of a radio-active impurity on its surface?* Long and 
laborious researches have succeeded in establishing the existence of 
slight intrinsic radio-activity in a few metals such as potassium, and 
have left the wider problem still unsolved. 

" It should be noted, however, that, even if ordinary elements are 
not radio-active, they may still be undergoing spontaneous disintegra- 
tion. The detection of ray-less changes by Rutherford, when those 


1 Phil. Mag. March, 1904. 
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changes are inter{)osed between two radio-active transformations 
which can be followed, show that spontaneous transmutation is 
possible without measureable radio-activity. And, indeed, any theory 
of disintegration, such as Thomson’s corpuscular hypothesis, would 
suggest that atomic rearrangements are of much more general occur- 
rence than would be apparent to one who could observe them only 
by the eftect of the projectiles, which, in special cases, owing to some*. 
' peculial-ity of atomic configuration, happened to be shot out with 
the enormous velocity needed to ionize the surrounding gas. No 
evidence for such ray-less changes in ordinary elements is yo^ known, 
perhaps none may ever be obtained ; but the possibility should not 
be forgotten. 

In the strict sense of the word, the process of atomic disintegi’a- 
tion revealed to us by the new science of radio-activity can hardly 
be called evolution. In each case radio-active change involves the 
breaking up of a heavier, more complex atom into lighter and 
8imx)ler fragments. Ai;c we to regard this process as characteristic 
of the tendencies in accord with >)i^hich the universe has reached its 
present state, and is patesing to its unknown future ? " Or have we 
chanced upon an eddy in a backwater, oi)pr3ed to the main stream of 
advance? In the chaos from which the present universe developed, 
was matter composed of large highly complex atoms, which have 
formed the simpler elements by radio-active or ray-less disintegra- 
tion ? Or did the j^rimaeval substance consist of isolated electrons, 
which have slowly come together to form the elements, and yet have 
left here and there an anomaly such as that illustrated by the 
unstable family of uranium and radium, or by some such course are 
returning to their state of primaeval siinj^licity? 
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